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FINCH, ANNE. [See Conwat, Anne, fatory essay to his volume of 1815 that Lady 

ViscomrrESS, d, 1679.] Winchilsea*s * nocturnal reverie 'was almost 

FINCH. ANNE, Countess op Winchil- ^^i^l^.® ^^ itaowa day, because it emploved 
SEA (d, 1720), poetess, was the daughter of new images ' of external nature. On her 
Sir William lOngsmiU of Sidmonton, near death 5 Aug. 1720, she left a numberof un- 
Southampton,7ndthewife of Heneage Finch, pubhshed manuMripts to her fnends, the 
second son of Heneage, second earl of Win- Countess of Hertford and a clergyman named 
chilsea [q. v.] Her hnsband succeeded to the ^^^e, and by their permission some of these 
title as fourth earl on the death of his nephew P^^ms were printed by Birch m the 'General 
Charles in 1712. Finch was gentleman of the ■^^^^j''J^^7'cr . l^J^I"^^ 
bedchamber to James U when Duke of York, ^""^ ^9^ 29 ^P^" ^^^^' .-S^f pubhshed works 
and his wife maid of honour to the second Z^^\}' ^^SS??™ o^ 'Spleen, in 'A New 
duchess. Anne Finch was a friend of Pope, J^!^?^^,^^ Original Poems/ pubbshed by 
of Rowe, and other men of letters. Her most ,V*!^i^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^EJf^- 
considerable work, apoem on ' Spleen,' written ^^^?^ ^^^f r the title of The Spleen a Pin- 
in stanzas after Cowley's manner, and pub- danqueOde; withaProsnectof Death,aPln- 
liflhed in Gildon's ' Miscellany,' 1701, inspired danque Essay, London, 1709, 8vo. 2. J Mis- 
Rowe to compose some verses in her honour, ceUany Poems, written by a Lady, 1713, 8vo. 
entiUed * An Epistle to Flavia.' Pope ad- [General Diet. x. 178 ; Biog, Brit. vii. Suppl. 
dressed ' an impromptu to Lady Winchilsea ' P- 204 ; Gibber s Lives of the Poets lih 321 ; Wal- 

(Miscellanies, 1727), in which he declared Pp^,^« ?T^ ^°^j*^^J J^^.^.^^^^^^ 

that 'Fate doomed the fall of every female Collins sPeerap.ed. 1779, ui. 282; Cat.of Pnnted 

wit' before 'Ardelia's' talent. She replied Books, Bnt. Mus.] E. T. B. 

by comparing 'Alexander' to Orpheus, who FINCH, DANIEL, second Earl op 

sne said would have written like nim had he Nottingham and sixth Earl of Winchilsea 

lived in London. The only collected edition (1647-1780), bom in 1647, was the eldest son 

of her poems was printed in 1713, containing of Heneage Finch, first earl of Nottin^am 

a tragedv never acted, called * Aristomenes, [q. v.], by Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel Har- 

or the Royal Shepherd,' and dedicated to vey, a London merchant. Like his father he 

the Countess of Hertford, with ' an Epi- was educated at Westminster School, and 

iogue to [Howe's] Jane Shore, to be spoken proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, as a 

by Mrs. Oldfield the night before the poet's gentleman-commoner in 1662. He left with- 

day' (printed in the 6r«7i6ra/2>tc^u>nary,x. 178, out a degree, entered the Inner Temple, and 

from a manuscript in the countess's posses- was chosen F.RS. 26 Nov. 1668. He seems 

sion). Another poem, entitled 'The Prodigy,' to have been first elected to parliament for 

written at Tunbridge WeUs, called forth Great Bedwin, Wiltshire, 10 Feb. 1672-3, 

Cibber^s regret that the countess's rank made but does not appear to have sat till he was 

her only write occasionally as a pastime, returned by the borough of Lichfield 7 Aug. 

Wordsworth sent a selection of her poems 1679. He had been made a lord at the 

with a commendatory sonnet of his own to admiralty 14 May. He adhered to the 

Lad J Mary Lowther, and remarked in a pre* tory politics of his family, became a privy 
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councillor 4 Feb. 1679-80, and was first lord 
of the admiralty from 19 Feb. following to 
22 May 1684. He was elected M.P. by both 
Lichfield and Newtown in March 1681, but 
was called to the House of Lords by his 
father's death, 18 Dec. 1682. As a privy 
councillor he signed the order for the pro- 
clamation of James II, and up to the time of 
Monmouth's insurrection was one of that 
king's steadiest supporters. But the ecclesias- 
tics policy afterwards adopted by the jfovem- 
ment damped the loyalty of the cavahers and 
laid the foundation of that new tory party 
which held itself aloof from the Jacobites. 
Nottingham came in time to be recognised as 
their head. Their distinguishing tenet was 
devotion to the establisned church in pre- 
ference even to hereditary right. In the reign 
of Anne they were called the Hanoverian 
tories, and sometimes known by the nickname 
of the * Whimsicals.' Nottingham's career 
was consistent throughout. He was one of 
the last men in England to accept the re- 
volution settlement; but having once ac- 
cepted it, he was one of the very few eminent 
statesmen of his time who never seem to 
have intrigued against it. Though Swift ac- 
cuses him of having corresponded with the 
Stuarts, the charge, made in a moment of great 
exasperation, is not countenanced by any of 
his contemporaries. His private character is 
universally represented as stainless. Rowe 
tells us that he had an intrigue with an opera 
singer, Signora Margaretta, afterwards Mrs. 
Tofts. But this was empty gossip. Both his 

Erinciples and his virtues marked him out to 
e a leader of the clergy, with whom his influ- 
ence was unbounded. This influence was the 
secret of Nottingham's importance for nearly 
a generation after the death of Charles II. 

In the spring of 1688 the whigs resolved to 
take Nottingham into their confidence, and 
invite his co-operation in the intended revo- 
lution. He was for a time inclined to join in 
the appeal to the Prince of Orange ; but on 
second thoughts he declared that he could 
take no active part against his rightful sove- 
reign. He admitted that his share in their 
confidence had given the whigs the right to 
assassinate him on breaking with them, and 
some of them were rather inclined to take him 
at his word. But they ended by relying on his 
honour, and had no reason to regret it. 

Nottingham was a prominent figure in the 
parliamentary debates which followed James's 
flight from England. The tories were in favour 
of Sancroft's plan — a regencv, that is, during 
the minority of the Prince of Wales; and this 
was the policy proposed by Lord Nottingham 
in the House ot Lords. Ilie motion was only 
lost by 61 votes to 49 ; and then the lords pro- 



ceeded to consider the resolution which had 
been adopted by the commons declaring the 
throne vacant. This was opposed by Notting- 
ham, and the resolution was rejected by o6 
votes to 41. But the House of Commons re- 
fused to give way, and the House of Lords 
found it necessary to yield. Nottingham 
proposed a modification of the oaths oi alle- 
giance and supremacy for the sake of tender 
consciences, which was accepted by both 
houses, and he then fairly threw in his lot 
with the new r6^ime, though he still main- 
tained in theory his allegiance to the Stuarts. 
Nottingham, according to Bishop Burnet, was 
the autnorof the distinction between the king 
dejure and the king defactOy in which the old 
cavalier party found so welcome a refuge. 

In December 1688 he was made one of the 
secretaries of state with charge of the war 
department, an office which he retained till 
December 1603. One of his first duties was 
the introduction of the Toleration Act. He 
seems to have sincerely believed it to be con- 
ducive to the stability of the church. It left 
the Act of Uniformity, the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, the Conventicle Act, the Five Alile 
Act, and the act making attendance at church 
compulsory, in full force, only enacting that 
on certain conditions dissenters might be ex- 
empted from the penalties attaching to the 
violation of the law. These conditions were 
intended to ser\'e as a test by which dan- 

ferous dissenters could be distinguished from 
armless ones. Those, it was thought, who 
would subscribe five of the Thirty -nine 
Articles, take the oath of allegiance, and sign 
the declaration against popery might be safely 
trusted. Ten years before, Nottingham, as 
a member of the House of Commons, had 
framed a bill on much the same lines, which 
only failed to become law by an artifice. At 
the same time he now brought in a less popular 
measure, a comprehension bill, for enaoling 
dissenters to conform to the church of Eng- 
land. The Bishop of London supported the 
bill in the House of Lords, where, oddly 
enough, it was violently opposed by Bishop 
Burnet. But Nottingham would probably 
have succeeded in his eflbrts had it not been 
for the dissenters themselves. Those who 
were unwilling to accept the compromise 
w^ere naturally interested m preventing otliers 
from accepting it, and between tlie active 
hostility of its enemies and the lukewarm 
support of its friends, the measure fell to the 
ground. An attempt made at the same time 
by some members ot the whig party to repeal 
the Test Act was dropped witn it. 

When William Hi set out for Ireland in 
the summer of 1690 he left behind him a 
council of nine, of whom Nottingham was 
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one, to act as the advisers of Mary, and it fell 
to his lot to bring her the tidings of the battle 
of the Boyne. Nottingham, who was admitted 
to a greater share of the queen*s confidence 
than any other English statesman, always 
aaid that if she survived her husband William 
she would bring about the restoration of her 
&ther James. He had, however, bitter enemies 
in parliament. He was hated by the extreme 
men of both sides, and was perhaps not much 
loved even by those who respected him. Much 
discontent was caused by the failure to follow 
np the victory of La Hogue in May 1692. 
Tne public threw the blame on Admiral Rus- 
sell, the commander of the allied fleet, and 
Hussell in turn threw the blame on Notting- 
ham, from whom he received his orders. A 
farliamentary inquiry ended in nothing ; but 
tussell was acquitted of all blame by the 
House of Commons, though Nottingham was 
defended by the lords. The king found it 
necessary to do something ; he was very un- 
willing to part with Nottingham, and accord- 
inglv persuaded Russell to accept a post in 
the household. Admirals Killigrew and De- 
laval, both tories, being entrusted with the 
command of the Channel fleet. They thus 
became responsible for the disaster which 
happened to the convoy under the command 
of Sir Gteorge Rooke [q . v.] in the Bay of Lagos 
in June 1693, and when parliament met in 
November they were forcea to retire. Russell 
was appointed first lord of the admiralty and 
commander of the Channel fleet, and Notting- 
ham's resignation was inevitable. The king 
parted firom him with great reluctance. He 
thanked him for his past services, and declared 
that he had no fault to find with him. 

Nottingham remained out of office till the 
accession of Anne. Six weeks after William's 
death (8 March 1702) he was appointed secre- 
tary of state, with Sir Charles Hedges for his 
colleague. Though a consistent anti-Jacobite, 
Nottingham was a staunch tory. He upheld 
daring the war of the Spanish succession the 
doctrine, thenceforwara identified with the 
tory policy, that in a continental war we 
should act rather as auxiliaries than as prin- 
cipals, and that our operations should be ex- 
d!usively maritime. This opinion, whenever 
the opportunity offered, Nottingham upheld 
in his place in parliament. But his heart was 
in the church question, to which he was ready 
to sacrifice even his party allegiance. 

As soon as the new parliament assembled 
a bill for the prevention of occasional con- 
formity was introduced in the House of 
Commons by St. John, no doubt after due 
consultation with the leader of the church 
party. Both the Corporation Act and the 
Test Act were deeignea to keep all places of 



public trust or authority in the hands of 
members of the church of England. And 
the question that arose during tne last years 
of the seventeenth century was simply this, 
whether the evasion of the law by dissentera 
should be connived at or prevented. It was 
supposed that no honest dissenters would com- 
municate according to the rites of the church 
of England merely to obtain a qualification for 
office, but it was found in practice that the 
laree majority of them did so, and indeed 
had been in the habit of so communicating 
before the passing of the Test Act. Notting- 
ham had shown both in 1679 and 1689 that he 
was no bigot, and it is possible that circimi- 
stances of which we know nothing may have 
contributed to make him prefer an attempt 
to enforce the test to the alternative policy 
of connivance at conduct which could hardly 
raise the reputation of the occasional con- 
formists themselves. Three sessions running, 
1702, 1703, and 1704, the bill was passed 
through the commons, and Nottingham 
exerted himself to the utmost to get it car- 
ried through the upper house. But it was all 
in vain, and the question was allowed to rest 
again for seven years. 

Nottingham resigned in 1704, when he 
found it mipossible to agree with his whig 
colleagues. He told the queen that she must 
either get rid of the whig membera of the 
cabinet or accept his own resignation. Greatly 
to the minister's mortification she decided 
on the latter, and from this time Notting- 
ham's zeal as a political tory be^an to cooly 
and the very next year he took his revenge 
on the court by perauading some of his tory 
friends to join with him in an address to the 
crown, begging that the Electress Sophia 
might be invited to reside in England. Anne, 
who was exceedingly sensitive on this point, 
never forgave Nottingham, and he in his turn 
continued to drift further and further away 
from his old associates. Against Harley he 
was supposed tcT nurture a special grudge. 
He had committed the grave ofience of ac- 
cepting the seals which Nottingham had 
thrown up, and the ex-secretary was quite 
willing to retaliate whenever an opportunity 
shoula occur. 

In 1710 the trial of Sacheverell took place. 
Nottingham throughout took Sacheverell's 
side, and signed all the protests recorded by 
the opposition peers against the proceedings 
of his accusers. 

His rupture with the court may be said 
to have been complete when, on the death 
of Lord Rochester, lord president of the coun- 
cil, in April 1711, the post was conferred on 
the Buke of Buckingham. The privy seal, 
which became vacant about the same time, 
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was given to Bishop Robinson, and from 
that moment it is no want of charity to con- 
clude that Nottingham felt his cup was full. 
When it was known that the new govern- 
ment were bent on putting an end to the 
war, the whig opposition became furious. 
But in the House of Commons the tones 
had a large majority, and In the House of 
Lords the whigs required some help from 
the other side. Nottingham was in a similar 
predicament with regard to the Occasional 
Conformity Bill. He was sure of the com- 
mons, but in the upper house he had hither- 
to been unsuccessful, and was likely to be 
80 unless the opposition could be disarmed. 
The bargain was soon struck. The whigs 
agreed to withdraw their resistance to the 
Church Bill on condition that Nottingham 
in turn would support them in an attack 
upon the government. He readily accepted 
an offer wnich enabled him to gratuy his love 
of the church and his hatred of the ministry 
at the same moment. On 7 Dec. 1711 he 
moved an amendment to the address, declar- 
ing that no peace would be acceptable to this 
country which left Spain and the Indies in 
the possession of the house of Bourbon. It 
was carried by a majority of twelve, and 
Harley and St. John replied by the creation 
of twelve new peers. 

Nottingham, however, claimed his reward. 
A week after the division the Occasional Con- 
formity Bill was reintroduced into the House 
of Lords, and on 22 Dec. received the roval 
assent. It provided that * if any officer, civil 
or military, or any magistrate of a corporation 
obliged by the acts of Charles the Second to 
receive the sacrament, should during his con- 
tinuance in office attend any conventicle or 
religious meeting of dissenters such person 
should forfeit 40/., be disabled from holding 
his office, and incapable of being appointed 
to another till he could prove that he had not 
been to chapel for twelve months.* In this 
unprinclplea transaction Nottingham, though 
sincere enough in his zeal for the church, was 
actuated quite as much by jealousy of the 
Earl of Oxford as by disapproval of the policy 
of Bolingbroke. Nottingham can have had no 
concern m a tract published in 1713 bearing 
his name. The tract, entitled * Observations 
on the State of the Nation,' maintains the 
ultra low-church view of church government 
and doctrine. It was reissued in the * Somers 
Tracts ' In 1751 as * The Memorial of the State 
of England in Vindication of the Church, the 
Queen, and the Administration.' 

Nottingham, who probably expect^ that 
the vote of the House of Lords would bring 
the ministry to the ground and pave the way 
for his own return to office, was mistaken. 



It is to his credit that having gained all that;- 
he thought necessary for the church in 1711 
he opposed the Schism Bill, which was car- 
ried in June 1714 to please the still more 
ultra section of the high church torles. Yet 
by so doing he again served his own interests^ 
for it helped to cement his good understand- 
ing with the whigs and to insure his beings 
recommended for high office on the accession 
of George I. The new king landed at Green- 
wich on 18 Sept. 1714, and in the first Ha- 
noverian ministry Nottingham was made pre- 
sident of the council, with a seat in the 
cabinet, then consisting of nine peers. But he 
only held office for about a year and a half. 
In February 1716 it was moved in the House 
of Lords that an address should be presented 
to the king in favour of showing mercy to the 
Jacobite peers, then lying under sentence of 
death for their share In the rebellion of 1715. 
The government opposed the motion, but 
Nottingham supported the address, which 
was carried by a majority of five. It produced 
no effect, except on the unlucky intercessor, 
who was Immediately deprived of his appoint- 
ment, and never again employed in the ser- 
vice of the crown. His only parliamentary- 
appearances of any importance after this date 
were In opposition to the Septennial Bill in 
1716, and the repeal of the Occasional Con- 
formity Bill in 1719. His name appears in 
the protest against the first ; but the second 
passed with less difficulty, and no protest 
appears on the minutes. 

After his retirement from office Notting- 
ham lived principally at Burley-on-the-Hill, 
near Oakham, Rutlandshire, a very fine coun- 
try seat which had been purchased by his- 
father from the second Duke of Buckingham, 
and which is still in possession of a branch of 
the Finch family. It was here that he wrote 
* The Answer of the Earl of Nottingham to 
Mr. Whiston's Letter to him concerning the 
eternity of the Son of God,' 1721, which re- 
stored all hispopularity with the clergy, rather 
damaged by nis acceptance of office with the 
whigs. The pamphlet rapidly reached an 
eighth edition. Nottingham died 1 Jan. 
1729-30, shortly after he had succeeded to 
the earldom of Winchllsea on the decease of 
John, fifth earl, 9 Sept. 1729, the last heir in 
tTie elder branch of Sir Movie Finch, whose 
heir Thomas was first earl of Winchllsea [see 
under Finch, Sir Thomas! Nottingham 
married, first Lady Essex Rich, second daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Robert, earl of Warwick,, 
and secondly Anne, daughter of Christopher, 
viscount Hatton. Bv his first wife he had a 
daughter, Mary ; by his second five sons and 
seven daughters. Edward Finch-Hatton, the 
youngest son, is separately noticed. 
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In person Nottingham was tall, thin, 
end dark-complexioned. His manner was so 
solemn and the expression of his countenance 
was, generally speaking, so lugubrious, that he 
acquired the nicknames of Don Diego and Don 
Dismal, he and his brother, Heneage, first earl 
of Aylesford [q. v.], being known as the Dis- 
mals. He figures as Don Diego in the * History 
of John Bull ' and in the * Tatler * (1709), and 
Swift in his correspondence is always making 
fun of him. He is the sul>ject of a famous 
ballad, * An Orator Dismal of Nottingham- 
shire,* by the same eminent hand. When he 
joined the whigs in 1711 the * Post Boy * 
(6 Dec.) offered a reward of ten shilling 
to any one who should restore him to his 
friends, promising that all should be forgiven. 
Keference is there made to his * long pockets.' 

[Macaulay's Hist, of England ; Stanhope's Hist, 
of England and Queen Anne ; Burnet's Hist, of 
his own Time ; Somerrille's Hist, of Queen Anne 
and Political Transactions ; Somers Tracts ; Swift's 
Diary and Correspondence; Coxe'sLife of Marl- 
borough ; Walpole's Letters ; Cunningham's Hist, 
of the Kevolution ; Wyon's Keign of Queen Anne; 
Stoughton's Religion in England; Doyle's Baron- 
age ; Welch's Alumni Wostmooast. p. 670 ; Wood's 
Athenae Oxon (Bliss), iv. 651.] T. E. K. 

FINCH, EDWARD (/?. 1630-1641), 
royalist divine, is said by VV alker and others 
to have been brother of John, lord Finch of 
Fordwich fq. v.], and thus younger son of 
Sir Henry lb inch [q. v.], by Ursula, daughter 
of John Thwaites of Kent. The genealogists 
state that John was Sir Henry's only son, 
but there is little doubt that they are wrong. 
On 9 Dec. 1630 Edward was admitted to the 
vicarage of Christ Church, Newgate. Walker 
-celebrates him as the first of the parochial 
clergy actually dispossessed by the committee 
for scandalous ministers. A resolution of par- 
liament, 8 May 1641, declared him unfit to 
hold any benefice. The articles against him 
allege that he had set up the communion- 
table altarwise, and preached in a surplice ; 
they also detail a list of charges more or less 
affecting his character. Walker, who had not 
aeen the pamphlet containing the articles and 
evidence in the case, makes the best of Finch's 
printed defence, but on Finch's own showing 
there was ground for scandal. Finch died 
«oon after his sequestration ; his successor, 
William Jenkyn, was admitted on 1 Feb. 
1642, ' per mort. Finch.' There is a doubt 
as to whether he was married. It was said 
that he had lived seven years apart from his 
wife, but he denied that he had a wife. 

Finch published * An Ajiswer to the Ar- 
ticles,' &c., London, 1641, 4to. This was in 
reply to * The Petition and Articles . . . ex- 
hioited in Parliament against Edward Finch, 



Vicar of Christ's Church, London, and brother 
to Sir J. Finch, late Lord Keeper,' &c., 1641, 
4to. This pamphlet has a woodcut of Finch, 
and a cut representing his journey to Ham- 
mersmith with a party of alleged loose cha- 
racters. The main point of Finch's defence 
on this charge was tnat one of the party was 
his sister. 

[Walker's Sufferings, 1714, i. 69 sq., ii. 170; 
Caiamy's Continuation, 1727) i. 17i 18; pam- 
phlets above cited.] A. G. 

FINCH, EDWARD (1664-1738), com- 

gser, bom in 1664, was the fifth son of 
eneage, first earl of Nottingham [q. v.] He 
proceeded M.A . in 1679, and became fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. lie represented 
the university of Cambridge in the parlia- 
ment of 1689-90. He was ordained aeacon 
at York in 1700, became rector of Wigan, was 
appointed prebendary of York 26 April 1704, 
and residea in the north end of the treasurer's 
house in the Close, taking an active interest 
in musical matters, as appears from the family 
correspondence. Finch was installed pre- 
bendary of Canterbury 8 Feb. 1710. He 
died 14 Feb. 1737-8, aged 76, at York, where 
a monument erected by him in the minster 
to his wife and brother (Henry, dean of 
York) bears a bust and inscription to his 
memory. 

Finch's * Te Deum ' and anthem, ' Grant, 
we beseech Thee,' both written in five parts, 
are to be found in Dr. Tud way's * Collection 
of Ser^-ices' (Harleian MSS. 7337-42) ; 'A 
Grammar of Thorough Bass,' with examples, 
a manuscript of sixty-six pa^es, is in the Euing 
Library at Glasgow. Of Finch's manuscript 
letters, that addressed to his brother Daniel, 
second Earl of Nottingham [q. v.], and dated 
Winwick, 12 July 1702, is of interest ; he 
there enunciates his views of a sinecure and 
discusses other questions of preferment. 

[Collins's Peerage, iii. 290; Graduati Canta- 
brigienses, 1823, p. 168; Le Neve's Fasti, iii. 
650; Diet, of Musicians, 1827, i. 247; WiMs's 
Survey of Cathedrals, 1742, i. 176; Drake's 
Eboracum, 1736, pp.513,5d».570; AddiLMSS. 
28569 f. 130. 29588 f. 88, 32496 f. 48 6; 
Hasted*8 Hist of Canterbury, 1801, ii. 63 ; Har- 
leian MSS. 2264 f. 267, 7342 p. 306; Gent. 
Mag. viii. 109; Brown's Biog. Diet, of Musi- 
cians, p. 246.] L. M. M. 

FINCH, EDWARD (1756-1843), gene- 
ral, fourth son of Ileneage, third earl of Ayles- 
ford, by Lady Charlotte Seymour, daughter 
of Charles, sixth duke of Somerset, was bom 
on 20 April 1766. He went to W^estminster 
School as a queen's scholar in 1768, and was 
elected to Trinitv College, Cambridge, in 
1773, proceeding 6.A. in 1777. He entered 
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the army as a comet in the 11th dragoons on 
27 Dec. 1778, exchanged into the 20th light 
dragoons, and on 7 Oct. 1779 was promoted 
lieutenant into the 87th regiment. He ac- 
companied this regiment to the West Indies 
in January 1780, and served there and in 
America until he was promoted lieutenant 
and captain into the 2nd or Coldstream guards 
on 5 Feb. 1783. On 11 May 1789 he was 
elected M.F. for Cambridge, a seat which he 
held for thirty years, and on 3 Oct. 1792 he 
was promoted captain and lieutenant-colonel. 
He accompanied the brigade of guards to 
Flanders under Oeneral Lake in 1793, and 
served throughout the campaigns under the 
Duke of York with great credit. He was 
present at the actions of Caesar's Camp and 
Famars, in the famous engagement oi Lin- 
celles, and at the battles of Hondschoten, 
Lannoy, Turcoing, and round Toumay. He 
remained with his corps until the withdrawal 
of the British troops from the continent in 
April 1795. He was promoted colonel on 
8 May 1796, and nominated to command the 
light companies of the guards in Coote*s ex- 
pedition to cut the sluices at Ostend [see 
CooTE, Sir Eyre, 1762-1824], but was pre- 
vented from going by an accidental injurjrhe 
received the day before the expedition sailed. 
He was present with the ^ards in the sup- 
pression of the Irish rebellion of 1798, and in 
1799 commanded the 1st battalion of the 
Coldstreams in the expedition to the Helder 
and at the battles of Bergen. In the follow- 
ing year Finch was appointed to the command 
of the brigade of cavalry, consisting of the 
12th and 26th light dragoons, which ac- 
companied Sir Ealph Abercromby*s army to 
Egypt. His regiments hardly came into 
action at all in the famous battles of March 
1801, for the ground was not well adapted 
for cavalry, and he only covered the siege 
operations against Alexandria. He received 
the thanks of parliament with the other 
generals, and on 1 Jan. 1801 he was pro- 
moted major-general. In 1803 he took com- 
mand of the 1st brigade of guards, then 
stationed at Chelmsford, consisting of the 
1st battalion of the Coldstreams ana the Ist 
battalion 3rd guards, and commanded that 
brigade in the expedition to Denmark in 
1809, and at the siege of Copenhagen. In 
1804 he was appointed a groom of the bed- 
chamber to the King, on 26 April 1808 he was 
promoted lieutenant-general, and on 3 Aug. 
1808 appointed colonel of the 54th regiment. 
On 18 Sept. 1809 he was transferred to the 
colonelcy of the 22nd foot, and on 12 Aug. 
1819 he was promoted general. His seniority 
to Lord Wellmgton prevented him from being 
employed in the Peninsula, and he never saw 



service after 1809. He continued to sit in the 
House of Commons for Cambridge, through 
the influence of the Duke of Rutland, until 
December 1819, when he accepted the Chil- 
tem Hundreds, and throughout the thirty 
years of his parliamentary career his seat was 
only once contested, in 1818. Finch, after 
1819, entirely retired from public life, and he 
died on 27 Oct. 1843, at the age of eighty- 
seven, being at the time of his death the sixth 
general in order of seniority in the English 
army. 

[Royal Military Calendar ; Hart's Army List ; 
Mackinnon's History of the Coldstream Onards; 
Welch's Alumni Westmonast. p. 397 ; Gent. Mag. 
December 1843.] H. M. S. 

FINCH, FRANCIS OLIVER (1802- 
1862), water-colour painter, son of Francis 
Finch, a merchant in "b riday StreetjCheapside, 
London, was bom 22 Nov. 1802, and spent his 
boyhood at Stone, near Aylesbury. When 
twelve years of age, at that time fatherless, 
he was placed under John Varley, with whom 
he worked altogether five years, a friend 
having paid a premium of 200/. Among his 
earliest patrons was Lord North wick, a patron 
of the fine arts, who employed the youth in 
making views of his mansion and grounds. 
Some time after leaving his master s studio 
the same friend who had assisted in placing 
him there afibrded him the benefit of a tour 
through Scotland. A fter his return he doubted 
for some time whether he should continue 
the practice of landscape or enter as a student 
at the Royal Academy. He joined Sass's 
life academy and produced several portraits, 
but circumstances drawing him back to land- 
scape-painting he became a candidate for ad- 
mission into the then newly formed Society 
of Painters in Water Colours. On 11 Feb. 
1822 he was elected an associate, and on 
4 June 1827 a member of that society. He 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1817, 
at that period living at 44 Conduit Street, 
Bond Street. He married in the spring of 
1837, and resided for some time in Charlotte 
Street and afterwards in Argyle Square, 
Euston Road. On 10 Oct. 1861 Finch lost 
the use of his limbs, and died 27 Aug. 1862. 
He possessed a fine voice, and was a thorough 
musician, as well as a poet. He printed a 
collection of sonnets entitled * An Artist's 
Dream.' Among his best works may be 
mentioned * Garmallon's Tomb/ oil (1820) ; 
* View of Loch Lomond' (1822) ; * View on 
the River Tay' (1827); 'View of Wind- 
sor Castle ' (1829) ; * View of the College 
of Aberdeen' (1832); scene from Milton's 
'Comus* (1835); 'Alpine Scene, Evening' 
(1838) ; ' A Watch Tower ' (1840) ; ' Th' 
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Thames near Cookham, Berkshire' (1845); 
* Ruined Temple, Evening ' (1862) ; * Rockv 
Glen, Evening '(1865); 'The Curfew— Gray's 
Elegy ' (1860) ; ' Pastoral Retreat ' (1861) ; 
and * Moonlight over the Sea ' (1862). BLis 
portrait has been engraved by A. Rone. 

[Memoir and Kemains of F. O. Finch, by Mrs. 
£. Finch, London, 1865, 8to.] L. F. 

FINCH, Sir HENEAGE (d. 1631), 
speaker of the House of Commons, was the 
fourth son of Sir Moyle Finch of Eastwell, 
Kent, and grandson of Sir Thomas Finch 
[q. v.] His mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Heneage of Copt Hall, Essex, 
and granddau^ter on the mother's side of 
Thomas, lord JBerkeley of Berkeley Castle. 
Admitted a member of the Inner Temple in 
November 1597, he was called to the bar in 
1606. At a by-election in 1607 he was re- 
turned to parliament for Rye. He spoke in 
July 1610 in the debate on ' impositions/ 
mamtaining the following positions : (1) * that 
the king, though upon a restraint for a time, 
may impose for a time, much more for ever;' 
(2) * that he may dispense with a law for ever, 
because the law is for ever ; ' (3) * that he may 
make a bulwark in any lano, but not take 
money not to do it ; ' (4) ' that the king hath 
power only to make war. If all the subjects 
will make war without the king, it is no war ' 
(Pari, Debates, 1610, Camden Soc., p. 116). 
He was one of the lawyers who argued before 
the king and council on April 1612 the moot 
point * whether baronets and bannerets were 
the same promiscuously ; ' and desiring to give 
dignity to the argument, opened 'with a phi- 
losophical preamble, omne principium motus 
est intrinsecum,' at which the King, being 
much displeased, said: 'Though I am a king 
of men, yet I am no king of time, for I grow 
old with this;' and therefore, if he had any- 
thing to speak to the matter, bade him utter 
it. whereupon Finch, with great boldness, 
undertook to prove much, but did nothing 
(Hist. MSS, Comm, 10th Rep. App. pt. iv. 9). 
In 1616 he was employed in conjunction with 
Bacon in an attempt to reduce the statute 
law to some sort of consistency with itself 

iSpEDDiNG, Letters and Life ofiacon, vi. 71). 
n 1620-1 he was returned to parliament for 
West Looe, otherwise Portpighan, Cornwall. 
He took part in the debate of 3 Dec. 1621 on 
the Spanish match, supporting the proposal 
to petition the king against it {Pari, Hist. 
L 1320). In the preceaing February he had 
been appointed recorder of London (Index to 
JRemenwrancia, p. 295), and he represented 
the city in parliament between 1623 and 
1626. On 22 June 1623 he was knighted at 
Wanstead, and three days later he was called 
to the degree of serjeant-at-law. On 8 July 



following he was further honoured by the 
elevation of his mother, then a widow, to the 
peerage as Viscountess Maidstone, with re- 
mainder to her heirs male. This honour was 
procured through the interest of Sir Arthur 
Ingram at the price of a capital sum of 
13,000/. and an annuity of 500/., to secure 
which Copt Hall manor and park were mort* 
gaged. She was afterwards, viz. on 12 July 
1628, created Countess of Winchilsea, also 
with remainder to her heirs male. She died 
in 1633, and was buried at Eastwell under a 
splendid monument. Sir Heneage's eldest 
brother, Thomas, succeeded her as first earl 
of Winchilsea (cf. art. Finch, Sib Thomas ; 
Nichols, Froffr. James /, iii. 768, 875, 878; 
DuGDALE, Chron. Ser. 105; Collins, Peerage, 
ed. Brydges, iii. 387 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1619-23, pp. 223, 623 ; Hist MSS. Comm. 4th 
Rep.App.283*,290a). On 7 July 1625 Finch 
read the report of a committee of the House 
of Commons to which had been referred the 
consideration of two works recently published 
by Richard Montagu, afterwards bishop of 
Chichester, viz. * A New Gag for an Old Goose * 
and ' Appello Csesarem/ which were thought 
to savour somewhat rankly of Arminianism 
and popery. The result of the report was that 
the puolication of the books was treated as 
a breach of privilege and Montagu arrested. 
The plajgrue then raging severely, the debtors 
in the Fleet petitionee, the House of Com- 
mons for a habeas corpus. Finch on 9 July 
spoke in favour of granting a release, but so 
as to save the rights of the creditors. On 
9 Aug. he was present at a conference with 
the lords touching certain pardons illegally 
granted by the king to some Jesuits, but is 
not recorded to have done more than read 
the lord keeper's speech. On 10 Au^. he 
spoke in favour of granting the subsidies in 
reversion demanded by the King, but advised 
that the grant should be accompanied with 
a protestation never to do the like upon any 
necessity hereafter {Commons' Debates, 1625^ 
Camden Soc, pp. 47, 5 1,65, 94, 113; Commons' 
Joum. i. 805 ; Pari. Hist. ii. 18-19, 35). On 
6 Feb. 1625-6 he was elected to the speaker's 
chair (Common^ Joum. i. 816). His speech 
at the opening of parliament was divided be- 
tween tne conventional self-abasement, praiso 
of the 'temperate' character of the laws, 
* yielding a due observance to the prerogative 
royal, and yet preserving the right and bberty 
of the subject,' fulsome flattery of the king, 
and denunciation of popery and Spain. In 
1628 he was elected to the bench of his inn. 
On 10 April 1631 he was nominated one of 
the commissioners for the repair of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. He died on 5 Dec. following and 
was buried at Ravenstone in Buckin^iam- 
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shire (CaL Stnte Paperti, Dom. 1625-6 p. 248, 
1631-3 pp. 6, 207 ; Nichols, Progr, James I j 
iiu 768; Pari. Hist. ii. 41). Finch married 
twice. His first wife was Frances, daughter 
of Sir Edmund Bell of Beaupr6 Hall, Norfolk, 
and granddaughter of Sir Robert Bell [q. v.], 
chief baron of the exchequer and speaker of 
the House of Commons in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. She died on 11 April 1627, and on 
16 April 1629 Finch marri^, at St. Dunstan's 
in the West, Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Cradock of Staffordshire, relict of llichard 
Bennett, mercer and alderman of London, an 
ancestor of the Earls of Arlington. By his 
first wife Finch had issue seven sons and four 
daughters. His eldest son, Heneage [q. v.], 
was lord keeper and first earl of Nottingham. 
Another son, Sir John [q. v.], was a physician. 
For the hand of Mrs. Bennett, who brought 
Finch a fortune, he had several rivals, among 
them Sir Sackville Crow and Dr. liaven, a 
conjunction which afforded much amusement 
to the town. Another suitor was Sir Edward 
Bering ( ColL Top. et Gen. v. 218 ; Proceedings 
in Kentf 1640, Camden Soc.) By this lady 
Finch had issue two daugnters only, viz. 
(1) Elizabeth, who married Edward Madison, 
and (2) Anne, who married Edward, viscount 
and earl of Conway. 

Finch compiled * A Brief Collection touch- 
ing the Power and Jurisdiction of Bishops,' 
which remains in manuscript {Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 4th Rep. App. 353). 

[Morant's Essex, i. 47; Berry's County Ge- 
nealogies (Kent), p. 207 ; Hasted's Kent, iii. 199, ! 
387 ; Official Return of Lists of Members of ! 
Parliament; Inner Temple Books; Coll in 8*s Peer- 
age, ed. Brydges, iii. 387 ; Manning's Lives of 
the Speakers.] J. M. II. 

FINCH, HENEAGE, first Earl of Not- 
tingham (1621-1682), successively solicitor- '' 
genera], lord keeper, and lord chancellor, was 
bom 23 Dec. 1621, probably at East well in 
Kent (Wood, Athena Oxtm.), and was the 
eldest son of Sir Heneage Pinch [q . v.l, knight, 
recorder of London, and speaker m Cnarles I's 
first parliament, and of 1 ranees, daughter of 
Sir Edmund Bell of Beaiipr6 Hall m Nor- 
folk. He was crandson of Elizabeth, created 
Countess of Winchilsea by Charles I [see 
under Finch, Sir Thomas], and nephew of 
Sir John, lord Finch [q. v.], keeper of the 
seals to Charles I. He was educated at West- 
minster School, whence he went to Christ 
Church, entering in the Lent term of lG3o. He 
then joined the Inner Temple, where he soon 
became a distinguished student, with special 
proficiency in municipal law. He took no 
part in the troubles of the civil war, and 
during the usurpation conducted an exten- 
flive private practice (Collins, Peerage). Of 



this, however, there does not seem to be any 
direct evidence. By the time of the Restora- 
tion he was evidently well known, for he 
was returned for the Convention parliament 
both for Canterbury and St. Michael's in 
Cornwall, electing to sit for the former. In 
honour of the occasion he was entertained 
by the city at a banquet {Hist. MSS, Oomm, 
9th Hep. 165 b). On 6 June 1660 he was 
made solicitor-general, and on the next day 
was created a baronet of Ravenstone in Buck- 
inghamshire (Collins, Peerage). He at once 
became the official representative of the court 
and of the church in the House of Commons. 
In the great debate of 9 July 1600 on the 
future form of the church. Finch in an un- 
compromising speech treated the matter as 
not open to argument, since there was ' no 
law for altering government by bishops ; ' he 
leered at * tender consciences,' and honed the 
house would not *cant after CromwelL' On 
30 July he urged the expulsion from their 
livings of all ministers who had been pre- 
sented without the consent of the patrons, 
and opposed any abatement in the articles 
or oaths. In the matter of the Indemnity 
Bill he was deputed by the conmions to 
manage the conference between the two 
houses on 16 Aug., and strongly supported 
the exclusion from pardon of the late icinff s 
judges, a compromise which he felt to be 
necessary to secure the passing of the mea- 
sure so warmly desirea by the king and 
Clarendon. On 12 Sept. he spoke against 
the motion that the king should be desired 
to manr a protestant, and on 21 Nov. pro- 
posed the important constitutional changre 
whereby the courts of wards and purveyance 
were abolished, and the revenue hitherto 
raised by them was for the future levied on 
the excise. It is significant of the real ob- 
jects of the court that as law officer of the 
crown he opposed (28 Nov.) the bill brought 
in by Sir Matthew Hale for giving effect to 
the king's declaration re^rding ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs by embodying it in an act. And 
in the debate regarding the ill-conduct of 
the troops, on 14 Dec, he spoke against the 
proposal to accompany the bill of supply 
witn a complaint of grievances {Pari. Ilist. 
vol. iv.) lie was of course one of the pro- 
secuting counsel in the trial of the regicides 
in October 1660, where he is described in one 
account as effectually answering Cooke, the 
framer of the impeachment of Charles I {JSist, 
MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. 181 ^), though by the 
report in thestate trialsheappearsonly to have 
formally opened the case agamst the prisoner. 
In Apnl 1661 Finch was elected to 
Charles's second parliament, both for the 
university of Oxford and for Beaumaris in 
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Anglesey, electing to sit for the former 
(Journals of the House of ComnumSj 13 May 
1661). He was carried by the influence of 
Clarendon, whose son Laurence Hyde stood 
with him, of the Bishop of Oxford, and of the 
heads of houses, against strong opposition 
aroused apparently by the conduct of their 
former representative, Selden (O?/. State 
Papers J loiSO-l). He appears to have dis- 
appointed his constituents by not assisting 
to get rid of the hearth-tax (Wood, Athena 
Oxon,) In this year also he was made trea- 
surer and autumn reader of the Inner Temple. 
He chose as the subject of his lectures, which 
excited much attention, lasting from 4 to 
17 Aug., the statute of the d9th of Elizabeth, 
concerning the recovery of debts of the crown, 
which had never previously been discussed. 
The favour in which he stood was shown by 
the presence of the king and all the great ofii- 
cers of state at a banquet in his honour on 
the 16th in the Inner Temple (t'b. ; Pepys, 
Diary ; Dugdale, Origines Jundtciales). It 
is noticeable that in one matter upon which 
Charles seemed really bent, toleration of dis- 
sent, he certainly opposed the court. In 
February 1663 he was made chairman of the 
committee of the commons which drew up 
in the most uncompromising terms an aa- 
dress to the king praying for the withdrawal 
of his declaration of mdulgence {Pari. Hist 
vol. iv.), and in March was the representative 
of the house in the conference with the lords 
about a bill against the priests and Jesuits 
(CaL State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1663-4). In 
October 1664 he was leading counsel jot the 
Canary merchants in their endeavour to ac- 
quire a new charter (Evelyn, Diary, 27 Oct.) 
When the house met at Oxford in 1665 he 
again vehemently espoused the intolerant 
policy of the Anglican church by pressing for- 
ward the Five Mile Act ; and at the proroga- 
tion he, with Hyde, Colonel Strangways, and 
Sir John Birkenhead, received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. (7 Nov.), having with the two 
latter (Common^ Journals, 31 Oct. 1665), by 
order of the commons, communicated to the 
university on 31 Oct. 1665 the thanks of the 
house for its * loyalty in the late rebellion, 
esftecially in refusing to submit to the visi- 
tation of the usurped powers, and to take the 
solemn league and covenant' (CaL State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1664-5). In the debate 
on the Five Mile Act, when Vaughan wished 
to add the word * legally ' to * commissioned 
by him,* Finch pointed out that the addition 
was unnecessary, and his arfftmnent was 
adopted by Anglesey in the lords, where 
Southampton moved the same addition (BuB- 
HBT, Own Time, i. 225). In the session of 
1666 he spoke against the Irish Cattle Bill 



(Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1666-7), and 
in October 1667 on Clarendon's impeaclunent. 
The account is obscure, but apparently he did 
what he could to check the violence of the 
commons, insisting on sworn evidence, though 
willing that it should be kept secret. On 
18 Feb. 1668 he did the court good service 
by shelving the bill for holding frequent par- 
liaments on the ground of informal intro- 
duction (Pari, Hist) ; and in the same month, 
in the celebrated Skinner controversy, he 

E leaded against Skinner before the lords on 
ehalf of the East India Company (Pepts, 
22 Feb. 1668). In December 1668, on the 
motion for impeaching the Earl of Orrery, 
he warned the house against acting upon 
'out-of-door accusation' (Pari. Hist.) On 
10 May 1670 he became attorney-general, 
and soon afterwards councillor to Queen 
Catherine. He was chamberlain of Chester 
from 1673 to 1676. He exercised a mode- 
rating influence in the debates on the bill 
for * preventing malicious maiming,' which 
followed the outrage on Sir John Coventry 
[q. v.], and he successfully opposed the 
proposal for a double assessment of default- 
ing members of the house by the argu- 
ment that by tacking it to the subsidy bill 
a matter affecting the commons only would 
come before the lords. In April 1671 he 
conducted with great skill the conferences 
between the lords and commons on the sub- 
ject of the interference of the former in 
money bills, from which dates practically the 
cessation of the practice. His ability in the 
conduct of this matter was recognised by the 
formal thanks of the house. On 6 Feb. 1673 
he argued in favour of the * chancellor's writs,' 
the writs issued for parliamentary elections 
during the recess by Shaftesbury, on the 
ground that parliamentary privilege was then 
dormant, but could not make head against 
the determination of the house to sufier no 
court interference. In the great debate of 
10 Feb. on the kin^s declaration of indul- 
gence, while repudiating the doctrine ad- 
vanced by Shaftesbury of a distinction be- 
tween the exercise of the royal power in 
ecclesiastical and temporal aifairs, he de- 
fended the legality and expediency of the 
declaration. * A mathematical security,' he 
said, ' we cannot have ; a moral one we have 
from the king.' Seeinff the temper of the 
house, however, he concluded by the illogical 
motion that the king be petitioned * that it 
might be so no more.' In March 1673 he 
passionately opposed the Naturalisation of 
Foreigners Bill, and in October did his best 
in vain to combat the determination of the 
commons to refuse further supplies for the 
Dutch war (^Parl. Hist.) 
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On the dismissal of Shaftesbury, Finch be- 
came lord keeper of the seals, 9 Nov. 1673, 
and as such was made on 4 Jan. 1074 the 
unconscious mouthpiece of the first direct 
lie which Charles nad ventured openly to 
tell his parliament (td.) On 10 Jan. he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Finch of Dayen- 
try, from the manor in Northamptonshire of 
wiiich he was owner (CoLLDfS, Peerage), On 
19 Dec. he surrendered the seals, to receive 
them again immediately with the higher 
title of lord chancellor, the ofBce carrying 
with it apparently a salary of 4,000/. a year 
(Autobiography of Roger North, p. 105). In 
the same year he was made lord-lieutenant 
of Somersetshire. In 1675 he was, accord- 
ing to Burnet, one of the chief arguers for 
the non-resistinff test {Ovm Timey i. 383). 
As lord chancellor he had at the beginning 
of each session to supply an elaboration of 
the king's speech, and this he did, ' spoiling 
what the king had said so well by over- 
straining to do it better ' (Ralph). In this 
year he conducted the case of the lords in 
the ffreat Fagff controversy. In 1677 he 
presided as lord high steward of England on 
the trial of the Earl of Pembroke for man- 
slaughter ^WooD, Athenee Oxon,) A signal 
instance oi the adroitness, joined, it should 
be said, with unimpeached probity, by which, 
almost alone among his contemporaries, he 
managed to secure at once permanence in 
office and freedom from parliamentai^ attack, 
occurred in the matter of Danbjr's impeach- 
ment. Charles, to the great anger of the 
commons, had given Danby a pai^on in bar 
of the impeachment. The house appointed 
a committee, who demanded from 1< inch an 
explanation of the fact that the pardon bore 
the great seal. Finch's statement was that 
he neither advised, drew, nor altered it; that 
the king commanded him to bring the seal 
from Whitehall, and being there he laid it 
upon the table ; thereupon his majesty com- 
manded the seal to be taken out of the bag, 
which it was not in his power to hinder ; 
and the king wrote his name on the top of 
the parchment, and then directed to have it 
sealed, whereupon the person who usually 
carried the purse affixed the seal to it. He 
added that at the time he did not regard 
himself as having the custody of the seal 
(Pari, Hist, iv. 1114). When the case of 
Danby was before the lords he argued for 
the right of bishops to vote in trials for trea^ 
son, and carried his view as to preliminaries, 
though not as to final judgment (Burnet, 
Own Time, i. 460 ; Collins, Peerage). There 
is among Sir Charles Bunbury's manuscripts 
at Bury, Suffislk, a treatise on the king's 
power of granting pardons, ascribed with 



most probability to Finch (Hist, MS8, Com$n, 
3rd itep. 241 a). Some autograph notes, cer- 
tainly his, on the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679 
belong to Alfred Morrison, esq. {ib, 9th Rep. 
457 a). He conducted the examination be- 
fore the privy council of the * party ' lords 
who came from Scotland in 1678 to complain 
of Lauderdale, and, though evidently holding 
a brief for the duke, was unable to shake 
their position (Burnet, Chat Timtf i. 420). 
That Finch was not above using iJie ordi- 
narv jargon of court flattery appears in his 
exclamation, when Charles tried the experi- 
ment of a newly modelled privy council, 
* It looked like a thing from heaven fallen 
into his master's breast.' During the popish 
terror Finch appears to have given no offence 
to either side, lie presided, however) as lord 
high steward at tue trial of Lord Stafford, 
and his conduct formed a pleasing contrast 
to that which so often disgraced the courts 
in the latter years of Charles's reign. He 
showed personal courtesy to the prisoner, 
provided him with all proper means of de- 
fence, and pronounced sentence in a speech 
greatly admired at the time, ' one of the best 
he had ever made ' (Burnet, Own Time^ i. 
492). He, however, ^ve his own vote agidnst 
Stafford, and complied so far with the pre- 
vailing fashion as to assume the whole truth 
of the * plot,' and even to father the absurd 
cry that London had been burned by the 
papists (ib, i. 492; State Trials). Burnet 
accounts for his patronage of the plot as the 
result of fear of parliamentary attack in con- 
sequence of his conduct in the matter of 
Danby 's pardon (ib. ii. 261). Only one slip 
does Fincli appear to have made in his discreet 
avoidance of giving offence. In 1079, on re- 
ceiving Gregory, the new speaker of the 
house, he allowed himself to declare that the 
king * always supports the creatures of his 
power.' Shaftesbury at once fastened on the 
expression; Finch was compelled to apolo- 
jfise, and a resolution was carried not to enter 
it upon the minutes of the house (Ranks, 
Hist. Englund, iv. 77). In the great ques- 
tion of the succession, Finch was of course 
against exclusion. But by Charles's com- 
mand he proposed the middle and entirely 
impracticable scheme of * limitations ' (ib. iv. 
80). On 12 May 1681 he was created Earl 
of Nottingham, and died 18 Dec. 1682, in the 
sixty-first year of his affe, after a life spent in 
unremitting official and professional toil. He 
was buried at Ravenstone, near Newport 
Pagnell in Buckinghamshire, of which place 
he was the owner and benefactor (Collins, 
Peerage), He married Elizabeth Harvey, 
daughter of Daniel Harvey, merchant of Lon- 
don (probably one of the members for Surrey in 
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the Convention filament), by whom he had 
a numerous family. The eldest son, Daniel 
[q. Y.l became second earl. Heneage, the 
second son [q. v.], was solicitor-general, and 
was created earl of Aylesford. Tne fifth son, 
Edward [q. v.], was a musical composer. Not- 
tingham^ favourite residence, Kensington 
House, he bought of his younger brother John 

tS' ^'1 .^^^ ^^ Daniel [q. v.] sold it to Wil- 
liam JH. 

The fact that throughout an unceasing offi- 
cial career of more than twenty years, in a 
time of passion and intrigue. Finch was never 
once the subject of parliamentary attack, nor 
ever lost the roval confidence, is a remark- 
able testimony both to his probitv and dis- 
cretion. His success in the early part of 
the reign arose from the fact that he was 
in the first place a constitutional lawyer 
of the highest repute, 'well versed in the 
laws' (BuKNET, Oum Time^'i, 366). Dryden 
bears the same testimony in ' Absalom and 
Achitophel,' where he is described as Amri. 
These qualifications made him a man of ex- 
treme usefulness at a time when the consti- 
tution had to be restored after many years 
of dislocation. Until he finally left the 
house scarcely a committee of importance 
was formed on which he was not placed, 
usually as chairman. He was appointed to 
draw up the letter of congratulation from 
the commons to Charles on his arrival in 
England; and he had the management of 
almost all the important controversies which 
were so frequently held with the lords. His 
forensic eloquence is testified to on all hands ; 
though Burnet says he was too eloquent on 
the bench, in the lords, and in the commons, 
and calls his speaking laboured and afi'ected. 
Roger North m his autobiography (p. 198) 
confirms this view, saying that his love of 
* a handsome turn of expression gave him a 
character of a trifler wnich he did not so 
much deserve.' In the high-flown language 
of the time he was named the English Ros- 
cius and the English Cicero. 

Burnet states to his credit that, though 
he used ail the vehemence of a special pleader 
to justify the court before the lords, yet, as 
a Judge, Finch carried on the high tradition 
of his predecessor, Shaftesbury. In his own 
court he could resist the strongest applica- 
tions even from the king himself, though he 
did it nowhere else. The same historian calls 
him ' ill-bred, and both vain and haughty ; 
he had no knowledge of foreign affairs, and 
yet he loved to talk of them perpetually.' 
Burnet's last words about him are, how- 
ever, a recognition of the purity and fitness 
of his presentations of denmnen to livings 
in the chancellor's gift. His portrait was 



painted by Lely. There is a print by IIou- 
braken. 

[The chief authorities are the Joonials of the 
House of Commons ; Wood's Athenae Oxen. (Bliss), 
ir. 66; Parliamentary History; Burnet's Own 
Time; CoUins'a Peerage.] O. A 

FINCH, HENEAGE, second Earl op 
WiNCHiLSEA. (rf. 1689), was the son of 
Thomas, the first earl, whose mother Eliza- 
beth had been created Countess of Winchil- 
sea in her widowhood by Charles I (1628). 
llenea^e, educated at Emmanuel CoUege, 
Cambridge, succeeded to the title of Viscount 
Maidstone in 1633, and of Earl of Winchilsea 
in 1639. He distinguished himself on the 
royalist side during the great rebellion, pro- 
viding auxiliary troops (horse and foot) at his 
own expense, and supplying * with great 
hazard ' Charles II's ' necessities in foreign 
parts.' He was a friend of Monck and was 
made governor of Dover Castle in 1660. 
Upon the Restoration he was created a baron, 
by the title of Lord Fitzherbert of Eastwell 
(I'rom which family the Finches claimed de- 
scent), 26 June 1660, and on 10 July was 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Kent. Early in 
1661 he went on an important embassy to 
Sultan Mahomet Chan IV, and published an 
account of it the same year. He remained as 
English ambassador at Constantinople eight 
years, and on his return journey wrote from 
r^aples to the king a description, which was 
afterwards printed, of the eruption of Mount 
Etna. He was reinstated on his arrival in 
England lord-lieutenant of Kent and go- 
vernor of Dover Castle, but was, with a long 
list of other lieutenants, dismissed from the 
former post in 1687. When James II was 
stopped at Feversham by the Kentish fisher- 
men, he wrote to Winchilsea, who was at 
Canterbury, asking him to come to him. The 
earl arrived before night (12 Dec), and in- 
terposed on behalf of the kin^ besides moving 
him to a more suitable lodging in a private 
house {Add. MS, 32095, f. 298 ; Ralph, Hu- 
tory^ i. 1068). When James fled for the 
second time, Winchilsea was one of those 
who voted for oflfering the vacant throne to 
William and Mary, and in March 1689 was 
a^in made lord-lieutenant of Kent. He 
died in August the same year. He married 
four times: (1) Diana, daughter of Francis, 
fifth lord Willoughby of Parham ; (2) Mary, 
daughter of William Seymour, marquis of 
Hertford ; (3) Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Thomas NorclifF; (4) Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Ayres, esq. Out of twenty-seven chil- 
dren sixteen lived to ' some maturity.' 

His published works were : 1. * Narrative 
of the Success of his Embassy to Turkey. 
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The Voyage of the Right Honourable He- 
neage Jinch from Smyrna to Constantinople. 
His Arrival there, and the manner of his 
Entertainment and Audience with the Grand 
Vizier and Grand Seignieur/ London, 1661. 
2. 'A true and exact Relation of the late 
prodigious Earthquake and Eruption of Mount 
Etna, or Mount Gibello, as it came in a Letter 
-written to his Majesty ifrom Naples. By the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Winchelsea, 
his Majesty's late Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, who on his return from thence, visit- 
ing Catania, in the Island of Sicily, was an 
•eye-witness of that dreadful spectacle. To- 
gether with a more particular Narrative of 
the same, as it is collected out of several 
relations sent from Catania. With a View 
of the Mountain and Conflagration,' l/ondon, 
1669, fol. 

[Collins's Peerage, ed. 1779, iii. 280 ; Walpolo's 
Hoyal and Noble Authors, cd. Park, iii. 316; 
Rycaut's Hist, of the Turks, ii. 97, &c. ; LuttroU's 
Relation of SUto Affairs, i. 422, 675 ; Brit. Mus. 
Oat. ; Doyle's Baronage.] E. T. B. 

FINCH, HENEAQE, first Earl of 
Aylesford (1647 J'-l'lO), second son of 
Ilenea^e Finch, first earl of Nottingham [q.v.l, 
was educated at Westminster School and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He left the univer- 
sity without a degree, and entering the legal 
Profession was admitted a barrister of the 
nner Temple. His name soon became known 
as the author of various reports of celebrated 
trials and other legal tracts; he was appointed 
king's counsel 10 July 1677, and solicitor- 
general in 1679, entering parliament as mem- 
ber for the university of Oxford in the same 
year. In 1 686 he was deprived of the solicitor- 
generalship by James 11, and two years later 
pleaded as leading counsel on the side of the 
seven bishops. He sat for Guildford in the 
parliament of 1685, again representing the 
university of Oxford in the Convention par- 
liament of 1689-90, and all subsequent ones 
(except that elected in 1698), till his pro- 
motion to the peerage in 1703 {Members of 
Parliament Blue Book, pt. i. see Index). Bur- 
net relates that in the debate on the Act of 
Settlement of 1701 Finch attempted to alter 
the clause for abjuring the Prince of Wales 
into an obligation not to assist him, and pressed 
his point* with unusual vehemence in a debate 
that he resumed seventeen times in one ses- 
sion against all rules* (Burnet, //wtory of his 
own Time, ed. 1823, iv. 537-8 and note). In 
August 1702 he was chosen by the university 
to present a complimentary address to Queen 
Anne on her visit to Oxford, and in 1703 was 
created, * in consideration of his great merit 
and abilities,' Baron Guernsey, and sworn of 
the privy coundL Burnet remarks that there 



were great reflections on the promotion of 
Finch and others, to make, it was said, a 
majority for the Stuarts in the House of 
Lords. In 17 1 1 he also became master of the 
jewel house. On the accession of George I ha 
was raised to the peerage, taking the title 
of Earl of Aylesfora, an estate having been 
left to him there, with a large fortune, by h» 
wife*s father. Besides this new dignity he 
was again sworn of the privy council, and 
created chancellor of the duchy of Lisncaster, 
which office he resigned in 1716. He died 
22 July 1719, and was buried at Aylesfozd. 
Kent. He married Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheir of Sir John Banks of Aylesford, by 
whom he had nine children. 

His portrait appears in the print engraved 
by White in 1689 of the counsel of the seven 
bishops. 

[Collinses Peerage, ed. ] 779, iv. 316 ; Sharpe'i 
Peerage, i. 20 ; Welches Alumni Wettmonas- 
tericDse8,p.d71 ; Poynter's Chronicle, 1703,1711; 
Luttrcirs Relation of State Affairs; Bumet'i 
History of his own Time, ed. 1823, ii. 106, 397; 
Doyle's Baronage.] E. T. B. 

FINCH, Sir HENRY(cf. 1626), aerieant- 
at-law, was the second son of Sir Tnomas 
Finch [q. v.] of East well, Kent, by Catherine, 
daughter and heir of Sir Thomas Moyle. His 
elder brother. Sir Moyle Finch, was the father 
of Sir Heneage Finch [q. v.], speaker of the 
House of Commons in the reign of Charles I, 
whose son Heneage [q. v.], first earl of Not- 
tingham, was lord chancellor to Charles II. 
Sir Henry Finch was educated, according to 
Wood, 'lor a time * at Oriel College, Oxford, 
where, however, he seems to have taken no 
degree, and was admitted of Gray's Inn in 
1577, and called to the bar there in 1585 
(DouTHWAiTE, Grat/slnn, p. 62). He seems 
to be identical with a certain Henry Finch 
of Canterbury, who held from the arch- 
bishop a lease of Salmstone rectory, except 
the timber and the advowson, between 1688 
and 1600. In February 1592-3 he was re- 
turned to parliament for Canterbury, and 
he retained the seat at the election of 1597. 
He became an ' ancient ' of his inn in 159^ 
and the same year was appointed counsel 
to the Cinque ports. He was reader at his 
inn in the autumn of 1604. In 1613 he was 
appointed recorder of Sandwich, on 11 June 
1616 he was called to the degree of serjeant- 
at-law, and nine days later lie received the 
honour of knighthood at Whitehall {CaL 
State Papers, horn. 1598-1601 p. 533, 1611- 
1018 p. 373 ; OJicial Petum of Lists of 
Memhers of Parliament ; Dug dale, Chr<m» 
Ser, 103; Nichols, Progr, James I, iii. 173; 
BoTB, Collections for a History of Sandtoickf 
pp. 423, 779). At this time he was en« 
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g^gedf in conjunction with Bacon, Noy, and 
otnerSy upon an abortive attempt at coaifying 
the statute law, described by Bacon as * the 
reducing of concurrent statutes heaped one 
upon another to one clear and uniform law/ 
About the same time his opinion was taken 
by the king on the ' conveniency ' of mono- 
poly patents, and to him, jointly with Bacon 
and Montague, was entrusted the conduct of 
the business connected with the patent in- 
tended to be granted to the Inns of Court 
(Spedding, Letters and Life of Bacon, vi. 71, 
84, 99). He took part in the argument on 
the question whether baronets ranked as 
bannerets before the king and council on 
6 April 1612 (Hist, MSS, Comm. 10th Rep. 
App. pt. iv. 9). In 1621 he published a worK 
entitled 'The World's Great Kestauration, 
or Calling of the Jews, and with them of all 
Nations and Kingdoms of the Earth to the 
Faith of Christ,* in which he seems to have 
predicted as in the near future the restora- 
tion of temporal dominion to the Jews and 
the establishment by them of a world-wide 
empire. This causea King James to treat 
the work as a libel, and accordingly Finch 
was arrested in April 1021. He obtained his 
liberty by disavowing all such portions of the 
work as might be construed as derogatory to 
the sovereign and apologising for having writ- 
ten unadvisedly. Laud, in a sermon preached 
in July 1621, took occasion to animadvert on 
the book. It was suppressed and is now 
extremely rare {Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
xi. 127 ; Co/. State Papers, Dom. 1619-23, 
pp. 247, 248). He must have been in em- 
twrrassed circumstances in 1623, as his son 
John [q. v.] having become surety for him was 
only protected from arrest for debt by an order 
under the sign-manual (Cal, State Papers, 
Dom. 1619-23, p. 616). He died in October 
1625, and was buried in the parish church of 
Boxley, Kent (Hasted, Kent, iv. 624). By 
his wife Ursula, daughter of JohnHiwaites of 
Kent, he was father of John, lord Finch of 
Fordwich [q. v.] (Berbt, County Genealogies 
(Kent), p. 200), and of Edward Ul. 1630- 
1641) [q. v.], royalist divine, whom the genea- 
logists overlook. Besides the ' Great Kestaura- 
tion,' Finch published a legal treatise of con- 
siderable merit entitled ' ^ofioTtxvia, cestas- 
cavoir un Description del Common Leys 
d'Angleterre solonque les Rules del Art Pa- 
rallekes ove les Prerogative le Roy, &c.,&c.. 
Per Henrie Finch de Graye*s Inne, Apprentice 
del Ley,' Lond. 1613, fol. It is dedicated in 
remarkably good Latin, < Augustissimo Prin- 
cipi omnique virtutum genere splendidissimo 
Jaoobo M^^o Dei gratia Britannite R^.' It 
conaista 01 four b^ks. The first treats of 
what is now called jurisprudence, and is 



mainly devoted to expounding the distinc- 
tion between natural and * positive ' law. It 
is learnedly written, Plato and Cicero being' 
frequently cited. The second book deals with 
the common law, customs, prerogative, and 
statute law ; the third with procedure, and 
the fourth with special jurisdictions, e.g. those 
of the admiral and the bishop. The treatise 
is written in law French. An English ver- 
sion, entitled * Law, or a Discourse thereof 
in Four Books, written in French by Sir 
Henry Finch, Knijfht, His Majesty's Ser- 
jeant^t-law, done into English oy the same 
author,* appeared in London in 1627, 8vo ; 
1636, 12mo; 1678, 8vo; and was edited with 
notes by Danby Pickering of Gray's Inn, in 
1789, 8vo. It differs in some important par- 
ticulars from the original work. Another 
and much closer translation was published 
in the last century under the title, * A De- 
scription of the Common Laws of England 
according to the Rules of Art compared with 
the Prerogatives of the King,' &c., London, 
1759, 8vo. As an exposition of the common 
law, Finch's Law, as it was called, was only 
superseded by Blackstone's * Commentaries,^ 
so far as it dealt with jurisprudence only by 
the great work of Austin. A little abstract 
of the work, entitled * A Summary of the 
Common Law of England,' appearea in Lon- 
don in 1073, 8vo. 

[Wood's Athonse Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 387 ; Wool- 
rych's Li ves of £min ent Serjeants-at-law, i . 39 1 -3,- 
Berry's County Genealogies (Kent).] J. M. R. 

FTNTCH, HENRY (1633-1704), ejected 
minister, was bom at otandish, Lancashire, 
and baptised on 8 Sept. 1033. He was edu- 
cated at the grammar schools of Standish and 
Wigan. Calamy does not say at what uni- 
versity he graduated. After preaching in the 
Fylde country (between the Lune and thfr 
Ribble) he was presented in 1660 to the vicar- 
age 01 Walton-on-the-Hill, Lancashire, a 
parish which then included the townof Liver- 
pooL He was a member of the fifth presby- 
terian classis of Lancashire. In Jmj 1659" 
he took a rather active part in the plans 
for the rising of the ' new royalists * under 
Sir George Booth (1622-1684) [q.v.] His 
property was seized by the parliamentary 
sequestrators, and not restorea ; but for the- 
restoration of the monarchy in the following 
year he would probably have lost his bene- 
fice. Unable to accept the terms of the Uni- 
formity Act, he was ejected in 1662. He- 
retired to Warrington, where he lived for 
some years in dependence on his wife's rela- 
tives. The Five Mile Act (1665) compelled 
him to leave, and he settled in Mancnester 
(not then a corporate town), where he sup- 
ported himself by keeping a school. Both at 
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"Wnrrington and MancbeBter he alteiided the 
ordiiiary services in the establinhed church, 
preaching only occftsionally on Sunday even- 
ings in hjs own dwelling to sucli restricted 
^tberings as the law allowed. On the 
idulgence of 167'2 he took out a. license us a ' _ 
neralpreabytttriftn minister,' and officiated in 



Sirch Hall, Lancashire, though the legal 
ownera were the warden and feUowa of the 
collegiate church of Manchester. On 28 Oct. 
3672 be took part in the first ordination con- 
ducted by the ejected nonconformists, in the 
house of Robert Eaton at DeansewtH, Man- 
cheatflr. On the outbreak of the Monmouth 
rebellioD (1685) Finch was imprisoned at 
Chester; this was probably the occasion when, 
BB Calamy relotes, 'they thrust a conformist 
into his place 'at Birch Chapel, but ' that pro- 
ject dropt,' and Finch was allowed to rei 
his ministry. 

The Toleration Act (1G89) was the m 
of calling attention to the insecurity of his 
position. Birch Chapel, being a consecrated 
place, could not be licensed as a dissenting 
meeting-house. Finch, however, stayed on 
until the death of Thomas Birch tlio younger 
in 1897, when the chapel was ceded by his son, 
GeorgB Birch, to the legal owners. Finch 
then preached at licensed houses in Piatt and 
Sircb, till his friends built a meeting-house 
at Plitt (1700), Finch himself contributing 
'201. towards the erection, which cost 05^. in 
all. The opening discourse was nreaclied by 
Finch's son-in-low, James Grirashaw of Lan- 
caster, author of ' Rest from Rebels,' 1716. 

Finch was a member of I he provincial meet- 
ing of united ministers (presbyterion and 
congregational) formed in Lancasliire in 1693 
on the basis of the Iiondon 'agreement' of 
1691, involvingadoctrinal subscription. He 
preached before this meeting on two occa- 
sions, 4 Aug. lOlW, and 13 Aug. 1700, both 
Bt Mancheeter. Calamy acknowledges the 
value of Finch's corrections to his account of 
the silenced ministers. It is interesting to 
Qot« that, though a strong supporter of the 
revolution of 1688, Finch was 'a charitable 
contributor while he liv'd' to the distressed 
nonjurors. Finch died on 13 Nov. 170J,and 
was succeeded by Robert Ilesketh, early in 
whose ministry the chapel was conveyed 
(25-6 Oct. 1706) in trust for the mainte- 
nance of an 'orthodox' ministry. 

Pbteb Fisch (1661-1754), presbyterian 
minister, son of the above, was bom on 6 Oct, 
1661. On 3 May 1678 be entered the non- 
conformist acnderav of Richard Franklond 
[q. v.] at Katlaud, Weatmoreland. 1 le soon 
removed t o the uui versity of Edinburgh, where 
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he graduated M.A- on 16 July 1680. His 
first employmentwasoschaptain in the family 
of William Ashurst, afterwards knighted [see 
AaiiiTEST, IIexbi]. In IfiiJl he was invited 
to become colleague at Norwich to Josiah 
Chorley [q. v.]; his first entry in the pres- 
byterian register of boptisms is dated 1 June 
1692. He remained at his post for over sixty- 
two years, and survived Edward Crane [q. v.] 
and Thomas D'lion the vounger [see under 
Dixos, Tiiom*b], both o'f whom had been 
designated as his successor. Himself a strict 
Calvinist, he contribut4jd much, by his love 
of peace, to preserve concord when doctri- 
nal difierencas threatened to divide his flock. 
From 1733 John Taylor, the Hebraist, was 
his colleague. Ho ied on his ninety-third 
birthday, 6 Oct. 1754, and was buried in the 
church of St. Peter Mancrof^ Norwich. A 
email portrait of him hangs in the vestry of 
the Octagon Chapel. Ilia grent-grandsoD, 
Peter, was mayor of Norwich in 1827. 

[Calamy's Account, 1713. p. 404 sq. ; Con- 
(inuntion, 1727, i. 684; Monthly Bapository, 
1811, p. 261; TayWa Hist. Octagon Chapol. 
Norwich, 1848. p. IS sq.; Booker's Hist. Ancient 
Chapel of Birch (Chetham Soc.), JSfiB; Cat. of 
Edinb. Graduates (Binnalyns Cltvb), 1858; 
Halley's Limcashiro Nonconformity, 1889, p. 
B4,&ff. : ManuBCTiplMinateaotProrindftlMeet- 
iDgofLaDcashireMidiBtorB( 1693-1700), in pos- 
session of trustees of Croas Srroet Chapel, Man- 
chester; pHpors relating to Pliitt ChapeU in 
poaaesaion of O.W.RaynBrWood.J A. G. 

FINCH, Sir JOHN, BiRoif Fuich 

OP FoBDWiCH (1584-1660), speaker of the 
House of Commons and lordlteei 



1584, admitted a member of Grny's Inn in 
February 1600, and called to the bar on 
8 Nov. 161 1. Clarendon states that he ' led 
a free life on a restrained fortune,' and that 
he ' set up upon the stock of a good wit and 
natural parts, without the superstructure of 
much knowledge in the profession by which 
?as to grew' (Sefiel/ion, Oxford ed. j. 
, and Finch himself, on the occasion of 
Lis instalment as lord chief justice, publicly 
fessed that the first six yeara of his 
lilotfe were mainly devoted to other pur- 
ts than the study of the law (RtrsitwoBtii, 
Sitt. Cb//. ii. 256). In 1614 he was returned 
to parliament for Canterbury. In 1617 he 
was elected a bencher of his inn, where, in 
lutumn of the following year, be dis- 
charged the duties of reader (Doutkwutb, 
Gray"* Inn, p. 66). Foss says, without giv- 
ing his authority, that in 1617 he was elected 
recorder of Canterbury. He was certainly 
recorder of the city iiiMarckl.618-19(.^er- 
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ton MS, 2584, f. 177), and was dismissed by 
the corporation shortly afterwards. The 
cause 01 his removal does not appear. Finch 
himseU*, in a letter dated 4 Jan. 1619; solicit- 
ing the interest of Lord Zouch, warden of 
the Cinque ports, with the privy council, 
from which he had obtained a mandamus 
against the corporation for his reinstatement, 
speaks vaguely of the ' factious carriage * of 
one Sabin (i^. f. 100). The corporation 
had refused to obey the order of the privv 
council, and it remained as yet unenforced. 
On 19 May 1620 the corporation wrote 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
Zouch praying that they might not be com- 
pelled to re-elect Finch, as it would be 
* against their consciences and their charter, 
and fipreatly to the disquiet of the cit^.' On 
28 May, however, they changed their tone, 
humbly informing the council that they were 
willing to re-elect Mr. Finch as their recorder,* 
and craving < pardon for discontenting their 
lordships' (Cdl. StaU Faper9fJ>om,\Q\^- 
1623, pp. 108, 144, 146, 148). Finch was 
retumea to parliament for Winchelsea in 
February 1623-4, but was unseated on peti- 
tion on the ground that certain voters had 
been exdud^ by the mayor. A new writ 
issued on 19 March, and Finch was re-elected 
{Comm, Jotum. i. 739). He exchanged Win- 
chelsea for Canterbury at the election of 
1625. On 31 May the king, and on 13 June 
1625 the king and queen paid a visit to Can- 
terbury, and were received with an address 
by Finch as recorder. The addresses, notes 
of which are preserved in Sloane MS. 1455, ff. 
1-6, must have been remarkable only for the 
style of fulsome adulation in which they 
were conceived. In 1626 he was knighted 
and appointed king's counsel and attorney- 
general to the queen ( Cal. State Papers f Dom. 
1625-6, p. 456 ; Rtmeb, Foedera, Sanderson, 
xiiL 633, 866). On 17 March 1627-8 he was 
elected speaker of the House of Commons, 
being stiU member for Canterbury (Comm. 
Joum, i. 872). His speech to the throne, 
couched though it was in language of the 
most extravagant loyalty, nevertheless con- 
cluded with three petitions: (1) that the 
house might be assured of the immunity of 
its members from arrest, (2^ that freedom of 
debate might be respected, (3) that access to 
the royal person might be granted on suit- 
able occasions {Pari, Hist, ii. 225). On 
14 April 1628 he presented a petition against 
the practice of billeting soldiers on private 
citizens. On 5 May he conveyed to the king 
the answers of the commons to various royal 
messages, in particular to the demand of the 
king to know whether the commons would 
rest content with his ' royal word and pro- 



mise' for the redress of their grievances. 
Finch expressed on behalf of the commons 
at once their entire confidence in the royal 
word, and their settled conviction that * no 
less than a public remedy will raise the de- 
jected hearts ' of the people at large (ib, pp. 
281, 346). In the debate on the royal mes- 
sage of 5 June, enjoining the commons not 
to meddle with affairs of state or asperse 
ministers. Sir John Eliot having risen osten- 
sibly to rebut the implied charge of aspersing 
ministers. Finch, * apprehending Sir John in- 
tended to fall upon the duke ' (Buckingham), 
said, with tears in his eyes : ' There is a com- 
mand laid upon me to interrupt any that 
should go about to lay aspersion on the 
ministers of state;' upon which Eliot sat 
down, the house, after some desultory con- 
versation, resolved itself into a committee of 
Eublic safety, and Finch repaired to the king, 
rom whom next day he brought a concilia- 
tory message. On this occasion he seems to 
have acted as a mediator between the king 
and the commons. Sir Robert Philips, who 
replied to the royal message on behalf of the 
house, while expressing himself very cau- 
tiously on the general question, lauded Finch 
as one who had ' not only at all times dis- 
charged the duty of a good speaker, but of a 
good man * (i^. pp. 402-7 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1628-9, jp. 153). In September and 
October 1628 Finch was associated with the 
attomejr-general, Sir Robert Heath, in in- 
vestigating the circumstances attending the 
assassination of the Duke of Buckingham 
(ib, pp. 332, 343). On 26 Feb. 1628-9 Finch 
aelivered a message from the king command- 
ing the adjournment of the house. Several 
members objected that adjournment was a 
matter for the house to determine, and Sir 
John Eliot proceeded to present a remon- 
strance on the subject of tonnage and pound- 
age, which Finch refused to read. Eliot 
then read it himself. Finch, however, refused 
to put the question, and, rising to adjourn the 
debate, was forced back into the chair, and 
held there by Denzil Holies, Valentine, and 
others, Holies swearing 'God's wounds he 
should sit still till it pleased them to rise.' 
Finch burst into tears, exclaiming, * I will 
not say I will not, but I dare not,' remind- 
ing the house that he had been their ' faith- 
ful servant,' and protesting * he would sacri- 
fice his life for the good of his country, but 
durst not sin against the express command 
of his sovereign.' Meanwhile with locked 
doors the substance of Eliot's remonstrance 
was adopted by the house and declared car- 
ried. Shortly afterwards parliament was 
dissolved, not to meet again for eleven years 
{Pari, Hist, ii. 487-91). In 1631 Finch was 
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much employed in Star-chamber and high 
commission cases {Reports of Cases in the 
Courts of Star-chamber and High Commis' 
sioHf Oamd. Soc.) In the autumn of 1633, 
the Inns of Court having decided to provide 
a grand masque for the entertainment of the 
king and queen, by way at once of testify- 
ing their loyalty and protesting against the 
austere views lately published by Frynne in 
his * Histrio-Mastix, Finch was elected one 
of the committee of management. The per- 
formance, which took j>lace on Candlemas 
day (2 Feb. 1633-4\ is described at some 
length by Whitelocke, and seems to have 
been a very splendid pageant. The masquers 
went in procession from Ely House, Holbom, 
by way of Chancery Lane and the Strand to 
Whitehall. The dancing took place in the 
palace, the queen hersoli dancing with some 
of the masquers. The revels were prolonged 
far into the night, and terminated with a 
stately banquet. Finch was subsequently 
deputed to convey the thanks of the members 
of the four inns to the king and queen for 
their gracious reception of the masquers. 
The entertainment was afterwards repeated 
by royal command in the Merchant Taylors' 
H[all (WiiiTELOCKE, Memoirs, pp. 19, 22). 
About the same time Finch was busily en- 
^ged in the proceedings taken against 
Prynne in the Star-chamber. His speech, in 
which he charges Prynne with veiling under 
the name of Herodias a libel on the queen, is 
reported in * Documents relating to William 
Prynne ' (Camd. Soc. pp. 10, 11). Attorney- 
general Noy dying in tne following August 
was succeeded by Sir John Banks, and Sir 
Robert Heath having been removed from 
the chief-justiceship of the court of common 
pleas on 14 Sept., Finch was appointed to 
succeed him on 16 Oct., having taken the 
degree of seijeant-at-law on 9 Oct. Notes 
of nis speeches on being sworn in as seijeant, 
taking leave of Gray's Inn on 12 Oct., and 
being sworn in as chief justice, are preserved 
in Sloane MS. 1455, ff. 7-15. These changes 
inspired some legal wit with the following 
couplet : — 

Noy*s floods are gone, the Banks appear, 
The Ueath is crept, the Finch sings there. 

(DuGDALE, Chron. Ser, 106-7; Croke, JRep, 
Car. p. 375 ; Cat. State Papers, Dom. 1634-5, 
p. 221). On the bench Finch distinguished 
himself by the height to which he carried 
the royal prerogative, and the severity of his 
sentences. Thus a certain James Maxwell 
and his wife Alice having been found guilty 
in the Star-chamber (17 April 1635) of libel- 
ling the king and the lord keeper, and Lord 
Cottington proposing a fine of o,000^ for the 



oflfence against the king and the same sum to 
the lord keeper, the lord chief baron moved 
to add in the case of the woman a whipping, 
in which he was supported by Finch. The 
motion, however, was lost. In another Star- 
chamber case (27 Jan. 1636-7) one Elm- 
stone having been sentenced to imprisonment 
and also to stand in the pillory at Westmin- 
ster, Finch moved to aad that he lose his 
ears. The motion was lost. On Prynne's 
second trial (1637) Finch surpassed himself 
in brutality. He drew the attention of the 
court to the fact that some remnants of 
Prynne's ears still remained, and moved that 
they be cut close, and that he be stigmatised 
with the letters S. L. (seditious libeller) on 
his cheeks, which proposals were adopted 
into the sentence. In the case of John Lang- 
ton (1638), one of the subordinate officials of 
the exchequer, charged with abuse of the royal 
prerogative. Finch doubled the fine of 1,000/. 
proposed by Lord Cottington, and added the 
pillory, imprisonment, and disability to hold 
office, in which the rest of the court con- 
curred. Archbishop Laud, however, being for 
raising the fine to 5,000/. Finch also added 
a whipping to the sentence of fine, pillory, 
and mutilation proposed by Lord Cottington 
for one Pickering, a Roman catholic, found 
guilty in 1638 of libelling the king and queen 
by calling them Romanists, and sacrilegiously 
converting part of a churchyard into a pig- 
sty {Cal State Papers, Dom. 1635 p. 31, 
1636-7 p. 398, 1637 p. 214, 1637-8 pp. 884, 
474 ; CoBBETT, State Trials, iii. 717, 725). 

On 12 Feb. 1636-7 the king laid before 
the judges a case for their opinion on the 
legafitv of ship-money. The opinion which 
they all subscribed, but for which, according 
to Clarendon, Finch was mainly responsible, 
was to the effect that the king had an uncon- 
trolled discretion in the matter. To this opinion 
Finch and the majority of his colleagues 
adhered on the occasion of the trial of Hamp- 
den in the excheq uer chamber. He delivered a 
long and somewhat rambling judgment, con- 
cluding with the statement that * upon com- 
mon law and the fundamental policy of the 
kingdom the king may charge his subjects for 
the defence of the kingdom when it is in dan- 
ger,' and * that the king is sole j udge of the dan- 
ger, and ought to direct the means of defence ' 
ICoBBmr, State rrtrt/»,iii. 843, 1243). Of this 
judgment Clarendon says that it made ship- 
money * more abhorred and formidable than 
all the commitments by the council table, 
and all the distresses taken by the sheriffs in 
England ; the major part of men looking upon 
these proceedings with. a kind of applause 
to themselves, to see other men punished for 
not doing as they had done ; which delight 
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was quickly detennined when they found 
their own interest, by the unnecessary logic 
of that argument, no less concluded than 
Mr. Hampden's '(JRebellian, 1 127/130). In 
March 1638-9 Finch was sworn of the privy 
council, and on 17 Jan. 1639-40 he obtained 
through the influence of the queen the place 
of lord keeper, then vacant by the death of 
Lord Coventry. His appointment was far 
from giving universal satisfaction. Thus, Sir 
Kichard Cave writes to Sir Thomas Roe, 
under date 7 Feb. 1639-40: 'The lord keeper 
keeps such a clatter in his new place that 
they are more weary of him in the chancery 
than they were before in the common pleas.' 
On 7 April 1640 he was created Baron Finch of 
Fordwich in Kent (Letters of Lady Brilliana 
Harley (Camd. Soc.), p. 32 j CaL Stat^ Papers^ 
Dom. 1639-40 pp. 341, 344, 436, 1640 
p. 12). The Short parliament of 1640 was 
opened by the king on 13 April with a few 
words indicative of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, the task of more ftuly setting forth the 
royal wishes and intentions being devolved 
upon the lord keeper. After dwelling upon 
the ma^^nimity shown by the king m * se- 
questering the memory of all former dis- 
couragements/ and once more summoning a 
parliament. Finch proceeded to expatiate upon 
the threatening aspect of Scottish affairs, and 
the consequent necessity of obtaining imme- 
diate supplies. On this theme he again en- 
larged on 20 April, but with no effect, the 
commons resolving that grievances must take 
precedence of supply. On 5 May parliament 
was dissolved. One of the first acts of the 
Long parliament was the exhibition of articles 
of impeachment against Finch. The princi- 
pal counts in the indictment were three: 
(1) his arbitrarv conduct when speaker on 
the occasion of Eliot's motion on tonnage 
and poundage ; (2) malpractices on the bench 
in 1635 for the purpose of extending the 
royal forest in Essex oeyond its legal boun- 
daries ; (3) his conduct in Hampden's case 
(Harleian Miscellany, v. 566-9 ; Satners 
TreKtSfiv. 129-32; Trevelyan Papers, Camd. 
Soc. iii. 199-200). Finch appeared at the 
bar of the House of Commons during the pre- 
liminary staffe (21 Dec.), and made an ela- 
borate speech in his own defence, but took 
refuge in Holland before the form of the ar- 
ticles was finally determined, arriving at the 
Hague on 31 Dec. 1640. According to Cla- 
rendon {RebellUm, i. 311, 526) the house was 
* wonderfully indisposed to hear anything 
a^rainst ' him, though Falkland denounced 
him as the ' chief transgressor' in the mat- 
ter of ship-money. His estates in Kent and 
Middlesex were sequestrated in 1644, being 
estimated as of the annual value of 338/. ; 
TOL. xiz. 



but his wife. Lady Mabel, was permitted to 
occupy them at the annual rent of 100/. so 
long as they should continue in sequestration 
(Lorda^ Journals, vi. 568 a, vii. 272 ; Add, 
MS. 5494, f. 206). They seem to have been 
subsequently redeemed for 7,000/., though 
Finch s name does not appear in Dring's 
'Catalogue' (1733) {Pari. Hist. ii. 528-34, 
552-60, 685-98 ; Cobbbtt, State TriaU, iv. 
18 ; pal. State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, p. 328). 
During his exile Finch seems to have resided 
principally at the Ha^e. Here in 1641 
Evelyn met him, and lodged for a time in 
the same house with him, the house, oddly 
enough, of a Brownist, where, says Evelyn, 
* we had an extraordinary good table ' {Diary, 
26 July and 19 Aug. 1641). Two letters to 
Finch, one from Henrietta Maria, the other 




seq. ihey are of slight 
cal importance, but by the familiarity of their 
style serve to show the intimate terms on 
which he stood with the writers. A letter to 
Sir Christopher Hatton, dated 3 Jan. 1640-1, 
announcing his arrival at the Hague {Add. 
MSS. 28218 f. 9, 29550 f. 49), was printed in 
1641 {Brit. Mus. Cat. * Finch '). Another to 
Dr. Cosin, dean of Peterborough, written in 
a very inflated style, but not without touches 
of humour, is undated, but must have been 
written in 1641 or 1642, as it contains a re- 
ference to the ' danger that hangs over the 
head ' of Cosin, viz. the prosecution in the 
high commission court for innovating in re- 
• ligion, which terminated 22 Jan. 1642 in se- 
questration. It was printed in 1642 (ib.), 
and reprinted in 1844 {Newcastle Reprints 
of Rare Tracts, Historical, i.) On 14 July 
1647 Finch petitioned the Ilouse of Lorcfs 
for laave to return home to die in his native 
country. The petition was ordered to be 
considered, and was entered in the journal 
of the house, but no leave appears to have 
been granted (Lords' Journals, vii. 331). In 
October 1660 Finch was one of the commis- 
sioners for the trial of the regicides, but took 
little part in the proceedings. He died on the 
27th of the following month, and was buried 
in St. Martin's Church, near Canterbury. As 
he left no male issue the peerage became ex- 
tinct. Finch married first Eleanor, daughter 
of George Wyat; and secondly, Mabel, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Charles Fotherby, dean of 
Canterbury. Smith {Obituary, Camd. Soc, 

E. 52) calls him a * proud and impious man, 
ut loyal to his prince.' His character has 
been painted in black colours by Campbell ; 
but tnough a bigoted supporter of despotic 
power, there is no reason to suppose that he 
was other than a conscientious man. His 
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view of the duty of a judge was certainly very 
humble, if we may credit the statement of 
Clarendon {Bebellion, i. 130) that while lord 
keeper he announced his intention of giving 
effect on all occasions to the mandates of the 
privy council. It has, however, never been 
suggested that he was open to pecuniary cor- 
ruption. Wood says that he was the author 
of a * Manuale Mathematicum,' curiously 
written on vellum with his own hand, for- 
merly nreserved among the manuscripts in 
the Ashmolean Museum (Atherue Oxon, ed. 
Bli83, ii. 388), but now missing from the Ash- 
molean collection at the Bodleian (Black, 
Cat. p. 1505). He was also one of the first 
donors to Gray's Inn library (Douthwaitb, 
Grays Inn, p. 176). 

[Berry's County Genealogies (Kent) ; Camp- 
bell's Lives of the Chancellors ; Foss's Lives of 
the Judges.] J. M. R. 

FINCH, Sir JOHN (1626-1682), physi- 
cian, younger son of Sur Heneage Finch, 
speaker of the House of Commons [q. v.], 
was bom in 1626, and, after education at Mr. 
Sylvester's school in the parish of All Saints, 
Oxford, entered Balliol College as a gentleman 
commoner and graduated B. A. 22 May 1647. 
In 1648 he left Oxford, and graduated M.A. 
at Christ's College, Cambridge, in 1649 ; then 
went to Padua and took the degree of M.D. 
in that university. He became English consul 
at Padua, and was made syndic of the univer- 
sity. The Grand Duke of Tuscany afterwards 
appointed him to a professorship at Pisa. At 
the Restoration he returned to England, and 
on 20 Feb. 1661 was elected an extraordinary 
fellow of the College of Physicians of London. 
' Obprfficlara doctoris Harvei merita,' say the 
college annals, probably in reference to the 
fact that Harvey had been a doctor of physic 
of the university of Padua. Lord Clarendon 
presented Finch to the king, who knighted 
nim on 10 June 1661, and on 26 June in the 
same year he was created M.D. at Cambridge, 
Dr. Carr appearing as his proxy. He was 
one of the fellows admitted by the council 
of the Royal Society, in virtue of the power 

fiven them for two months, on 20 May 1663. 
he house now called Kensington Palace 
belonged to Finch, and in 1661 he sold it to 
his elaer brother. Sir Heneage Finch, after- 
wards Lord Nottingham. In 1665 he was 
sent as minister to the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, and in 1672 was promoted to be am- 
bassador at Constantinople. On his voyage 
thither he stopped at Leghorn and at Malta 
to arrange the restitution of some ffoods be- 
longing to the basha of Tunis, wnich had 
been seized by English privateers. On 2 May 
1675 he left his house in Pera, with a retinue 
of one hundred and twenty horses and fifty- 



five carts of baffgage, and after a nine days' 
journey reached Adrianople. The object of 
the visit was to obtain the sultan's confirma- 
tion of privileges granted to English residents 
in his dominions, and after tedious delays 
this was accomplished on 8 Sept. The town 
was crowded, and the ambassador, who had 
at first wretched lodgings, was later obliged 
to live in tents in the fields owing to an 
epidemic of plague, of which some of his 
household died. He returned to Constanti- 
nople, and in 1682 to England. He died of 
pleurisy on 18 Nov. 1682 in London, whence 
his boay was conveyed by his kinsmen to 
Cambridge and there buried, as he had desired, 
near that of his friend Sir Thomas Baines 
[(^.v.l, in the chapel of Christ's College. Their 
iriendship is the most interesting circum- 
stance of the life of Finch. It began at 
Cambridge, where Henry More the Platonist 
introduced Finch, on his migration from Ox- 
ford, to Baines, already a member of Christ's 
College. They pursued the same studies and 
lived in the same places, both graduate in 
medicine at Padua, were admitted fellows of 
the College of Physicians of London on the 
same day, and were together created doctors 
of physic at Cambridge. When Finch had 
been knighted he sought the same honour for 
Baines, and when he went abroad as an am- 
bassador he took Sir Thomas Baines with 
him as physician to the embassy. They con- 
sulted together on every difficulty, and at 
Constantinople were known as the ambas- 
sador and the chevalier, and it was considered 
as important to secure the influence of the 
one as of the other. Thus constant through- 
out life they are buried side by side, unaer 
the same marble canopy, and are every year 
commemorated as benefactors of their college, 
where they jointly founded two fellowships 
and two scholarships, anxious to encourage 
in future generations the formation of friend- 
ships at the university as true and as lasting 
as their own. 

[MunVs Coll. of Phys. i. 298; Pepys's Diary, 
6th ed. iii. 446 ; Cambridge University Calendar, 
1868 ; North's Life of the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
Knt., London, 1744; tomb in the chapel of 
Christ's College, Cambridge; Dodd*s Church 
History, iii. 267; Wood's Fasti, od. Bliss, ii. 
101.] N.M. 

FINCH, ROBERT (1783-1830), anti- 
quary, born in London on 27 Dec. 1783, was 
the only son of Thomas Finch, F.R.S. He 
was educated for a short time at St. Paul's 
School, and at eighteen was admitted at 
Balliol College, Oxford, lie graduated B. A. 
1806, M.A. 1809. He was ordained in 1807, 
and officiated at Maidstone and elsewhere. 
In 1814 he went abroad, visiting Portugul^ 
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deaui he lived in Rome. He died 
reaidence, tlie Palezio del Be di Prussia, in 
Bome, on 16 Sept. 1830, from malarial fever. 
Fincli had a great lore of the fine arts, and 
studied antii^uities and typography. He left 
his library, ptctures, coins, and medals to the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and his plate 
to Balliol CoUege. He was a feUow of the . 
Society of Antiquaries, and a contributor to 1 
the' Oentleinan's Magazine 'and otherperiodi- 
cals. He married in 1820, when in Italy, ' 
Maria, eldest daughter of Frederick Thom- 
son of Kensington, but left no issue. 
[Qent. Mag. 1830, toI. c. pt. ii. pp. 567-8.1 

w. w: I 

FINCH, EOBERT POOLE (1724-1803), 
diTine, son of the Rev. Richard Finch, was | 
bom at Greenwich 3 March 1723-4, entered ' 
Merchant Taylors' School in 1736, and was 
admitted amemberof Peterhouse, Cambridge , 
whence he graduated B.A. 1743, M.A. 1747, 
D.D. 1772. He became a preacher of some I 
eminence, published numerous sermons, and i 
was also an author of a treatise upon oaths 
wid perjury, which passed through many ' 
editions. In 1771he was appointed rector 
of St. Michael's, Comhill, but resigned in 
1764, on becoming rector of St. John the 
ETangelist, Westminster. In 1781 he was 
made prebendary of Westminster, and re- 
tAJnlng this appointment until his death, 
18 Hay 1803, was buried in the abbey. 

He published in 1788 * Considerations upon 
the Vm and Abuse of Oaths judicially taken,' 
which became a standard work among the 
publications of the Society for Promoting 
C^iiation Knowledge. 

[Bobiiuon's Bag. of Uerchsnt Taylors' School ; 
Cheater's WeatmiaateF Abbey Reg. p. 169.1 
C. J. R. 

FINOH, Sir THOMAS (d. 1563), mili- 
tary commander, was second son of Sir Wil- 
liam Finch, who was knighted for his services 
at the aiege of Terouenne in 1613, and at- 
tended Henry VIII with a great retinue in 
1620. HismotheTfhis father's first wife, was 
Elisabeth, daughter of Sir James Cromer of 
Tnnstall, Kent, and widow of Sir Richard 
Lovelace. An elder brother, Lawrence, died 
witboat issue, and Thomas succeeded to his 
Dather'a property. He was trained as a soldier, 
and in 1663 was engaged in suppressing 
"Wyatt's rebellion in Kent. On the day after 
Mary's coronation (2 Oct. 1553) he wa» 
knighted. Soon after Elizabeth's acceasioD 
(1669), KicholasHarpefeld[i^. v.], archdeacon 
of Cantezbuiy, threatened violent resistance 
to thaneir eecleuostical legitlatioo, and Finch 



household. Earlyin l()63hewasappointed, 
in succession to Sir Adrian Foymngs,knight' 
marshal of the army then engaged in war 
About Havre. He at once sent his half- 
brother. Sir Erasmus Finch, to take tempo- 
rary charge, and his kinsmen Thomas Finch 
to act as provost-marshal. He himself em- 
barked in the Oreyhound in March with two 
hundred followers, among them James and 
John Wentworth, brothers of Lord Went- 
worth, another brother of his own, a brother 
of Lord Cobham, and a nephew of Ambrose 
Dudley, earl of Warwick. When nearing 
Havre the ship was driven heck by contrary 
winds towards Rye. Finch and his iriends 
induced the captain-^' a very good seaman,' 
says Stow — ' to thrust into the haven before 
the tide,' and ' so they all perished' with the 
exception of 'seven of the meaner sort' 
(19 March). The news reached the court 
two days later, andproduced great constema- 
tion(Ceci!to8irThomasSmithin Wbibht, 
Queen Elizabeth, i. 133). A ballad com- 
memorating the misfortune was licensed to 
Richard Griffith at the time (Collibe, Sta- 
tioner^ Eegittert, 1557-70, Shakespeare S<>c. 
73). Finch was buried at Eastwell, Kent 

Finch married Catherine, daughter and 
coheiress of Sir Thomas Mojle, chanceUor 
of the court of augmentations, and thus 
came into possession of Movie's property of 
Eastwell, at his death 2 Oct. 1660. He 
owned other land in Kent, and on 9 Dec. 
1558 Aloisi Pruili, Cardinal Pole's secretanr, 
requested Cecil to direct Finch to allow the 
ofBcers of the cardinal, then just dead, to 
dispose of oxen, hay, wood, and deer belong- 
I ing to their late master in St. Augustine^s 
Park, Canterbury {Cal. State Papert, Dom. 
1 1647-80, p. 116). His widow remarried Ni- 
cholas St. Leger, and died 9 Feb. 1686-7, 
I Of his children, three sons and a daughter 
survived him. The second son. Sir Henrv 
Finch, serjeant-at^-law, is separately noticed. 
The third, Thomas, died without issue in the 
expedition to Portugal in 1589. The daugh- 
ter, Jane, married George Wyatt of Beiley, 
son of Sir Thomas Wyatt of AlUngton, Kent. 
Finch's heir, Moyle, created a baronet 27 May 
' 1011, married in 1674 Elizabeth, daughterof 
Sir Thomas Heneage of Copt Hall, Essex; 
inherited Eastwell on his mother's death in 
1687 ; obtained a license to enclose one thou- 
sand acres of land there, and to embattle his 
house, le Jan. 1589, and died 14 Dec. 1614. 
His widow was created, in consideration of 
her father's services. Viscountess Maidstone, 
8 July 1623, and Countess of Winchilsea, 
, 12 5a\y 1628, both titles being vnnted with 
I limitation to heirs male. She died and was 
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buried at Eastwell in 1633. Her eldest son, 
Thomas, succeeded her as Earl of Winchilsea. 
Her fourth son, Sir Heneage [q. v.], was 
speaker of the House of Commons, 1626-31. 

[Collins's Peerage, ed. Brydges, iii. 378-9 ; 
Hast^d's Kent, iii. 198-9; Stow's ChroDicle, 
1614, pp. 654-5; Wright's Queen Elizabeth, 
1. 127, 133; Froude'e Hist. vi. 201; Machyn's 
Diary, pp. 302, 308.] S. L. L. 

FINCH, WILLIAM (A 1613), merchant, 
was a native of London. He was agent to 
an expedition sent by the East India Com- 
pany, under Captains Hawkins and Keel- 
ing, in 1607 to treat with the Great Mogul. 
Hawkins and Finch landed at Surat on 
24 Aug. 1608. They were violently opposed 
by the Portuguese. Finch, however, obtained 
permission from the governor of Cambay to 
dispose of the goods in their vessels. In- 
cited by the Portuguese, who seized two of 
the English ships, tne natives refused to have 
dealings with tne company's representatives. 
During these squabbles Finch fell ill, and 
Hawkins, proceeding to Agra alone, obtained 
favourable notice from the Emperor Jehang- 
hire. Finch recovered, and joined Hawkins 
at Agra on 14 April 1610. The two re- 
mained at the moguFs court for about a year 
and a half. Finch refusing tempting offers to 
attach himselfpermanently to the service of 
Jehan^hire. Hawkins returned to England, 
but Fmch delayed his departure in order to 
make further explorations, visiting Byana 
and Lahore among other places. Finch 
made careful observations on the commerce 
and natural products of the districts visited. 
In 1612 the mo^ul emperor confirmed and 
extended the privileges he had promised to 
Finch and Hawkins, and the East India Com- 
pany in that year set up their first little fac- 
tory at Surat. Finch died at Babylon on his 
way to Aleppo from drinking poisoned water 
in August 1613. 

[Purchas ; Provost's Histoire do Voyages ; 
Dow's Hist, of Hindostan ; 0^1 . State Papers, 
East Indies, 1513-1617, Nos. 449, 649, 650.1 

J.B-T. 

FINCH, WILLIAM (1747-1810), divine, 
son of William Finch of Watford, Hertford- 
shire, was bom 22 July 1747, entered Mer- 
chant Taylors* School in 1754, and was elected 
thence in 1764 to St. John's College, Oxford. 
He graduated B.C.L. in 1770 and D.C.L. in 
1775. In 1 797 he accepted the college living 
of Tackley, Oxfordshire, and in the same 
year was appointed Bampton lecturer. He 
took as his subject * The Objections of Infidel 
Historians and other writers against Christi- 
anity.' The lectures were pubUshed in 1 797, 
together with a sermon preached before the 



imiversity on 18 Oct. 1795. Finch, who does 
not appear to have published anything else 
except a sermon preached before the Oxford 
Loyal Volunteers (Oxford, 1798), died 8 June 
1810, and was buried at Tackley. 

[Robinson's Keg. of Merchant Taylors' School, 
ii. 114 ; Oxf. Matr. Keg. ; Brit. Mus. Libr. Cat.] 

C. J. R. 

FINCH-HATTON, EDWARD (rf. 1771), 
diplomatist, was fifth son of Daniel Finch 
[q. v.], sixth earl of Winchilsea and second 
earl of Nottingham. He proceeded M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridlge, in 1718, was 
elected M.P. for his university to every parlia- 
ment that met between 1727 and 17^, and 
instituted with his fellow-member, Thomas 
Townshend, the Members' Prizes in the 
university for essays in Latin prose. He held 
a long succession of diplomatic posts. He 
was envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Sweden ; in the same capacity 
was present at the diet of Ratisbon, 1723, 
and went to the States-General in 1724. On 
8 Feb. 1724-5 he was appointed to the court 
of Poland, and on II Jan. 1739 to that of 
Russia. On returning home he became groom 
of the royal bedchamber (1742), master of 
the robes (June 1757), and surveyor of the 
king's private woods in November 1760. He 
assumed in 1764 the additional name of 
Hatton, under the will of his aunt, Elizabeth 
(5 Oct. 1764), daughter of Christopher, vis- 
count Hatton. He died 16 May 1771. In 
1746 he married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Palmer of Wingham, Kent, by whom 
he had two sons, George (b. 30 June 1747) 
and John Emilius Daniel Edward (^. 19 May 
1756), besides three daughters. George Wil- 
liam [q. v.], the eldest son of Edward Finch- 
Hatton's heir, George, succeeded as tenth earl 
of Winchilsea and sixth earl of Nottingham 
on the death of his cousin in 1826. 

[Collins's Peerage, iii. 296-7.] 

FINCH-HATTON, GEORGE WIL- 
LIAM, Earl of AVinchilsea. and Notting- 
ham (1791-1858), politician, was bom at 
Kirbv, Northamptonshire, on 19 May 1791. 
His father, Geoi^e Finch-Hatton of Eastwell 
Park, near Ashford, Kent, M.P. for Rochester 
1 772-84, died 17 Feb. 1823, having married in 
1785 Lady Elizabeth Mary, eldest daughter of 
David Murray, second earl of Mansfield. She 
died 1 June 1825. George William, the elder 
son, was educated at Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded B.A. in 1812. 
On 13 Oct. 1809 he became a captain in the 
Ashford regiment of Kentish local militia, on 
14 Dec. 1819 commenced acting as a lieute- 
nant of the Northamptonshire regiment of 
yeomanry, and on 7 Sept. 1820 was named 
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a deputy-lieutenant for the county of Kent. 13 Feb. 1836 : secondly, on 16 Feb. 1837, to 




peerages. He presided at a very large and 1849, to Fanny Margaretta, eldest daughter 

influential meeting held on Pennenden Heath, of Edward Royd Rice of Dane Court, Kent. 

Kent, on 10 Oct. 1828, when strongly worded [Portraits of Eminent Conservatives and 

resolutions in favour of protestant principles Statesmen, Ist ser. 1836, with portrait ; Doyle's 

were earned. In his place in the House of Baronage (1886), iii. 690, with portrait after 

Lords he violently opposed almost every T. Phillipps ; Carpenter's Peerage for the People 

liberal measure which was brought forward. (1841), pp. 772-3 ; Gent. Mag. February 1858 

He was particularly noted as being almost pp. 211-.12.] G. C. B, 

Ireland, iid he waa accustomed to denoiice ^^1}' *°CT' 7'^ V^^^ "?• ''f ' r "^^ 

in frantic terms Daniel O'Ctonnell, Mavnooth, PupiUnJcoadjutor of W Jliam Fmden [q. v^, 

and the system of education cairie/ out in ""^ "^^ ^ '"'^''^f «« and fortunes, ife 

thatcoUew. OccasionaUy he took the chair executed some separate works, among early 

at May meetings at Exeter Hall, but his in- °"f ^""^ ?^* ?* etchings for Duppa s < Mis- 

♦^«,«*w.i.«^^ !•««?,««« «««^^««.«>i !..•«, f^^ T>« cellaneous Opmions and Observations on the 

^mST^eadf^evCS^SiomS T^ Continent,'T825, and 'Illustrations of the 

Ca3c Relief Bill of 1829 encountered his ^''"^"''^ "» * ^T^ °5 Views,' 1831 He was 

most vehement hostility, and ultimately led «^ » 1«^ contributor of illustrations to the 

to a duel with the Duke of Wellington. Lrd '""V'^*' ,T I ^^^' ^^'^' ^^ °*^^'' 

Winchilsea, in a letter to the secretary of sentimental works then in vogue. The sepa- 

King's CoUege, London, wrote that the dike, ^^ ^^^"''"^fr «««"*«dj)y liim included 

Wer the cW of some coloured show of The Harvest ^Vaggon,• after Gamsborough; 

real for the protestant religion, carried on an ^^ °*PP,? *» '^ng. after W. CoUms ; 

insidious design for the inftiagement of our 'P»P*»"^ *SS?H''^^,/°nf^'""*°? ^'^'a^w* 

liberties and the introduction of popery into ^*^^° ' ^f ^'"^? ^l*'"'?'! f^*?' .S"'^- 

every department of the state.' iLVkere- ^^''^«?' .I^^i.^^^f *" Victoria,' after 

plied witLchallenge. The meetingtookplace i^*?**".' ^^H'° telling his Exploits to 

fnBattersea Fields on 21 March 18^, the^uke B™b»°tio and Desdemona ' after Douglw 

being attended by Sir Henry Hardinge, and ^; J-, ge <i'ed "it St. Johns ^Vood, 

nis opponent by Edward Boscawen, viscount ^ * ^^" *, * 

Falmouth. The duke fired and missed, where- [Art Journal, 1852 ; Bryan's Diet, of Painters 
upon Winchilsea fired in the air and then a^^ P^ngravers, ed. Graves; Redgrave's Diet, of 
apologised for the language of his letter (An- Artists ; Athenaeum, September 1862 ; Encycl. 
nual JR^ter, 1829, pp. 58-63; Stocqubler, ^"^- ^^^ ^' '» ^"^- -M"*- ^*^-J ^ ^' 
Life of Wellington, ii. 147-8, with portrait of FINDEN, WILLIAM (1787-1862), en- 
W inchilsea ; Steinmetz, Romance of Duel- graver, was apprenticed to James Mi tan, an 
ling, ii. 336-43). He was a very frequent engraver, one of the articles of his appren- 
speaker in the lords, and strenuously opposed ticeship being that he was never to be a can- 
ine Reform Bill and other whig measures, didate for academy honours ; it is probable. 
He was gazetted lieutenant-colonel comman- however, that he derived much instruction 
dant of the East Kent regiment of yeomanry from his careful study of the works of James 
20 Dec. 1830, named a deputy-lieutenant for Heath (1766-1834) [q. v.] He worked chiefly 
the county of Lincoln 26 Sept. 1831, and in conjunction with his younger brother and 
created a D.C.L. of Oxford 10 June 1834. fellow-pupil, Edward Finden [(j^. v.], and was 
He died at Ha verholme Priory, near Slea- atfirst employed in his master's line of engrav- 
ford, Lincolnshire, 8 Jan. 1858. ing, illustrating the books published by Sharpe, 

He was the writer of a pamphlet entitled Sutton, and others, engraving Smirke's draw- 
* Earl of Winchilsea's Letter to the " Times," ings for * Don Quixote. This rather cramped 
calling upon the Protestants of Great Bri- style of book illustration the Findens de- 
tain to unite heart and soul in addressing veloped to a very great extent. They esta- 
the Throne for a Dissolution of Parliament,' blished a large school of pupils, who worked 
1851. under their direction, ana executed most of 

Winchilsea was married three times : first, the works which bear the Findens* name, the 

on 26 July 1814, to Georgiana Charlotte, Findens confining themselves principally to 

eldest daughterof James Graham, third duke supervision, and to giving the few touches 

of MontioBei she died at Haverholme Priory necessary to produce the elaborate finish 
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and precision in which their productions ex- Naughty Boy/ after Sir Edwin Landseer; 
celled. This mechanical elaboration perhaps and ' The Crucifixion/ after W. Hilton, Fin- 
renders their works cold, and prevents their den's last work, which was purchased by the 
great excellency from being duly appreciated. Art Union for 1,470/. 

Among the earlier works produced by Wil- [For authorities see under FiNDBir, Edwabd 

liam Finden were the illustrations to Sir Francis.] L. 0. 

5 sTpS/ llit^DiMiWia:; a£7- findlater. AI^REW (1810-1885), 

pianae,' 1822, &c. The brothers were both 9°"^^}%'' '^^ ?* Aberdour, Aberdeenshire, 

imployed in engraving the Elgin marbles for m 1810, was educated at the university of 

the Bntish Muieum,lnd alsS on the illus- ^'^'^^^'TJ'!!* ¥ P^uated andfor some 

trations for ' The Arctic Voyages ' published timeattended the dmmtyclMses. Onleavmg 

byMurray; Brockedon's 'PiiMisof theAlps,' college he became schoolmaster at TUlydesk, 

1829 ; Campbell's ' Poetical Works,' 1828 ; ^^ ^."'f^f "5^^ '*1*^'?l!^f v^ Gordon's 

and Lodge's 'Portraits,' 1821-84. Theypub^ Hospital, Aberdeen In 1863he began a lifis- 

lished on their own account and at their own ^PJ'S connection with the publishing firm of 

cost in 1883 the iUustrations to Moore's 'Life Messrs. Chambers, Edinburgh. In the same 

and Works of Lord Byron.' This last-named yf*'^" pubbshed his essay on Epicurus 'm 

work created a great sensation. Itwasfol- the Encyclopasdia Metropolitana.' Hwfiwt 

lowed by other works of a popular nature, '^''J^ for Messrs. Chambers yna an edition 

' The Gallery of the Graces,' f^m pictures by "^ ^^^"' ^'''^^''^o? ^^"i *^1 ^^^^5' ^^'^ 

Chalon,Lana8eer,andothew,1832%t;'Lancl- 'P?**''f^;" .'H" Shortly afterwards he was 

scape IUustrations of the Bible,' after Turner, entrusted with the editorship of then- 'Ency- 

CaUcott,Stanfield, and others, 1834-6; 'By- clpP«dia, m which he wrote several articles, 

ron Beauties,' 1834 ; ' Landscaiw Illustrations He also prepared for the ' Educational Course' 

to the Life and Poetical WSrks of George of the same firm manuals on lanmiage, astro- 

Crabbe,' 1834; 'Portraits of the Femde nomy.phvsiMlgeogrophy, andpLysiography, 

Aristocracy of the Court of Queen Victoria,' f°4 P"J* ""I? "«'' editions of their Etymo^ 

after Chalon, Hayter, and others, 1838-9; V'8'*^i.I?"=*?"ffy ?."<^ ^^^ ' Miscellamee.' 

'Tableaux of National Character, Beauty, ^^ addition to these literary productions, he 

and Costume,' first edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall, «2^"'"'Jf ^ »««"«! °^ ^7^ ^"t't^?^ Notes 

then by Maiy Russell Mitford (among the of Travel' and various other articles to the 

contributors of poetry was Elizabeth Barrett, ?<=°*?'?f°; ^\l^^ ^® "^^''^f ^^ ^%^^ 

afterwards Mrs Browning [q. v.]), &c. The Sf. ^^P.- fr°"i ^he university of Aberdeen, 

largeprofit* which the brothers Fmden gained ^'s work is charactensed by singular clear- 

from these works were risked and finally ness of exposition. His handbooTi on philo- 

dissipated in an ambitious production, ' The } W. for which study he had a special likiM, 

Royi Gallery of British A.rt,' 1838, &c.; >8 particularly concise and mtelligent. He 

this publication, though admirkbly planned ^f^"'^^''^- ^^'- Remarried a daughter 

and beautifully executed, was unsuited to a of Thomag Barclay, shenflt-clerk of Fifeshire, 

pubUc whose taste for annuals and illustra- ^"* °'®° '" ^*''"- 

tions of poetry had been surfeited to excess. [Scotsman, 2 Jan. 1 885 ; private information.] 

It was the deathblow to the fortunes of the ^- ^■* 
twoFindens. WilliamFindendiedawidower FINDLATER, CHARLES (1754-1838), 
after a short illness on 20 Sept. 1852, in his agricultural writer and essayist, was bom 
sixty-fifth year, and was buried in Ilighgate 10 Jan. 1754 in the manse of West Linton, 
cemetery ; one of his last acts was to sign a Peeblesshire. His grandfather, Alexander 
petition to the queen for the recognition of Findlater, was a native of Moray, and mar- 
the claims of engravers to the full honours ried into the famous Scotch family, Kirkaldy 
of the Royal Academy. Besides the publi- of Grange. Thomas (1697-177S), his son, 
cations above mentioned and numerous other was minister of West Linton, but his settle- 
illustrative works he produced some impor- ment there in 1729 was resolutely opposed by 
tant single works, notably the full-length certain of the parishioners, and led to the rise 
portrait of G^rge IV, painted by Sir Thomas of a secessionist congregation, which still sur- 
Lawrence for the Marchioness of Conyngham vives. Charles was Thomas Findlatcr's son 
(a collection of progressive proofs of this en- by his second wife, Jean, daughter of Wil- 
graving is in the print room at the British liam Brown, an Edinburgh bookseller. He 
Museum); ' Sheep Washing' and ' The Vil- graduated at Edinburgh University 14 Nov. 
lage Festival,' by Sir David Wilkie (in the 1770. In 1777 he was ordained assistant to 
National Gallery) ; 'The Highlander's Re- his father, and in 1790 was presented by the 
turn,' 'The Highlander's Home,' and 'The Duke of Queensberry to the neighbouring. 
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parish, Newlands, where he lived until 1835, 
and then retiring from du^, died at Glasgow 
28 May 1838, aged 84. His appointment at 
Newl&nds, like his father's at West Linton, 
waslopposed, and led to the establishment of 
a seceaing congregation, which yet exists. 
He married (26 July 1791) Janet Hay Russell 
(who was accidentally burnt to death in 1828). 
He was father of the synod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale, and was buried at Newlands. A 
marble bust of him, executed at the cost of 
many admirers, is in the Peebles Art Gallery. 

Himself of the moderate theological school, 
Findlater's liberal opinions and neglect of 
conventionalities, united with much kind- 
ness of heart and intellectual power, marked 
him among his brother clergy. The cordi- 
ality of his friendship and correctness of his 
life were universally acknowledged. He esta- 
blished one of the first local savings banks, 
and used to carry his accoimt-book for it 
regularly with him on his pastoral visitations. 
He would sing a song at a cottar's wedding, 
and on many wintry Sundays gather his con- 
gregation round him in his kitchen and give 
them dinner afterwards. 

Findlater*s books show him to have been 
well read in moral and political economy. 
He published: 1. 'Liberty and Equality; a 
Sermon or Essay, with an Appendix on God- 
win's system of society in his "Political Jus- 
tice,"' I8OO. This sermon, preached at New- 
lands, was directed against the 'new doctrine 
of French philosophy, the monstrous doc- 
trine of equality.' Few of his parishioners 
could have understood a word of it. Yet 
some sympathisers with the obnoxious doc- 
trine attacked Findlater, and he was obliged 
to hide himself until the lord advocate. Sir 
James Montgomery, was able to appease the 
outcry. The sermon was dedicatea to Mont- 
gomery when printed. 2. * General View of 
the Agriculture of the County of Peebles,' 
Edinburgh, 1802. This is descriptive rather 
than didactic. He states that pigeons and bees 
are rather disadvantageous than otherwise to 
the Peebles farmers from their impoverish- 
ing the ground, and, curiously enough, never 
mentions in his survey either the game or 
the fish of the county. The industry and 
sobriety of the inhabitants are commended, 
* with the exception of a few instances of per- 
version of prmciple, occasioned by the in- 
troduction of the French philosophy, and 
these chiefly confined to the county town.' 
3. * Sermons or Essays, as the Reader shall 
chuse to design them, upon Christian Duties,' 
1830. In these are contained * a plain state- 
ment of some of the most obvious principles 
of political economy.' 4. Accounts of West 
Linton and of Newlands in Sinclair's 'Sta- 



tistical Account ' and in the new 'Statistical 
Account.' 

[Findlater's Works in the British Museum ; 
Dr. Hew Scott's Fasti Ecclesise Scoticanse, pt. i. 
247, 263 ; Presbytery and Synod Hecords at 
Newlands; private information from the Rev. 
J. Milne, minister of Newlands.] M. G. W. 

FINDLATER and SEAFIELD, fourth 
Earl of. [See Ogilvt, Jambs, 1664-1730.] 

FINDLAY, ALEXANDER GEORGE 
(1812-1876), geoCTapher and hydrographer, 
horn inLondony6 Jan. 1812, was a descendant 
of the Findlays of Arhroath, Forfarshire. His 
grandfather was a shipowner of that port, who 
transferred his husiness to the river Thames 
ahout the middle of last century. Findlay's 
father, Alexander Findlay, also a eeographer, 
was horn in London in 1790, and became one 
of the original fellows of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society on its foundation in 1830. 
Among his numerous undertakings success- 
fuUv completed was an atlas sheet of the 
environs of London (1829) to a distance of 
thirty-two miles from St, Paul's (upon a 
half-mch scale), every line of which was his 
own handiwork. He died in 1870. The son 
early devoted himself to the compilation of 
geographical and hydrographical works, and 
his atlases of* Ancient and Comparative Geo- 
graphy ' are known all over the world. In 
1851 he completed the revision of Brookes's 

* Gazetteer,' and the same year published his 
earliest important work, on the * Coasts and 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean,' in 2 vols, of 
1 ,400 pages. By the death of John Purdy, 
the hydrographer, in 1843, he succeeded to 
the foremost position in this branch of nau- 
tical research and authorship. His researches 
in the kindred science of meteorology further 
attracted the attention of Admind Fitjjroy, 
who in the earlier days of meteorological in- 
vestigation invited him to join an official de- 

?artment then about to be established, but 
'indlay preferred an independent career. In 
the course of years of immense labour he pre- 
pared and issued six large nautical directories, 
which have proved invaluable to the mari- 
time world. These directories are accom- 
panied bv illustrations, charts, &c., and in- 
clude * the North Atlantic Ocean,' * The 
South Atlantic Ocean,' * The Indian Ocean,' 

* Indian Archipelago, China, and Japan,' *The 
South Pacific Ocean,' and * The North Pacific 
Ocean.' * These works,' observes Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, 'constitute a monument of in- 
dustry and perseverance, and are accepted as 
standard authorities in every quarter of the 
globe.' As a cartographer Finalay exhibited 
a wide practical knowledge of the sailor's 
requirements which even the hydrographic 
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department of the admiralty was not able to 
surpass, and he executed a series of charts uni- 
versally known and appreciated by the mer- 
cantile marine. The Society of Arts awarded 
Findlay its medal for his dissertation on * The 
English Lighthouse System.' Subsequently 
he published 'Lighthouses and Coast Fog 
Siznals of the World*' At the time of Sir 
John Franklin's catastrophe he carefully sifted 
all the probable and possible routes, and as a 
member of the Arctic committee of the Royal 
Geographical Society materially assisted in 
preparing the arguments which induced the 
government to send out the Alert and Dis- 
covery expedition of 1876. On the death of 
Laurie, the London geographical and print 
publisher, in 1868, Findlay took up his ousi- 
ness, which soon sprang into renewed activity 
imder his guidance, and in 1886, on the dis- 
persal of the navigation business of Van Keu- 
len of Amsterdam, founded in 1678, it became 
the oldest active firm in Europe for the publi- 
cation of charts and nautical works, r ind- 
lay devoted much time to the labours of his 
friend, Dr. Livingstone, in central Africa, and 
he also carefully investigated the question of 
the sources of tne Nile. For the record of the 
Burton and Speke explorations in the lake 
regions of central equatorial Africa during 
1868-9 he constructed a map of the routes 
traversed. He also wrote a paper on the con- 
nection of Lake Tanganyika with the Nile, 
accompanying it by a comparative series of 
maps relating to the northern end of the lake. 
Findlay served on various committees ap- 
pointea by the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and contributed 
the following papers to section E : at Liver- 
pool in 1863, * On the Currents of the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans ; ' Exeter, 1869, * On 
the Gulf Stream, and its supposed influence 
upon the Climate of N.-W. Europe.* 

In 1844 Findlay was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and soon 
became an active member of its council and 
committees. To the * Journal ' of the society 
he contributed several papers, as well as to 
the * Transactions of the Royal United Service 
Institution,' and to the ' Transactions of the 
Society of Arts.' Findlay's services were 
pronounced equally worthy of remembrance 
with those of Arrowsmith and Petermann. In 
1870 the Society Geografica Italiana elected 
him one of its foreign honorary members. 
Findlay's various publications embrace a total 
of no less than ten thousand pages, all of 
which are in active use. He died at Dover 
on 3 May 1876. 

[Boyal Geofl;Tapbical Society*! Jonmal, vol. 
zlv. 1875; Athenseam, May 1875; Bookseller, 
June 1875 ; priTate memoranda.] G. B. S. 



FINDLAY, ROBERT, D.D.(1721-1814), 
Scotch divine, son of William Findlay of 
Waxford, Ayrshire, bom 23 Nov. 1721, was 
educated at Glasgow, Lejden, and Edinburgh, 
and was ordained a minister of ike kirk of 
Scotland in 1744. He had charges succes- 
sively at Stevenston (1743), Gakton (1746), 
Paisley (1764), and St. David's Church, Glas- 
gow (1766), was ap^inted professor of di- 
vinity in the university of Glasgow in 1782, 
and died 16 June 1814. He published in the 
* Library ' for July 1761 ' A Letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Kennicott vindicating the Jews 
from the Charge of Corrupting Deut. xxvii. 4,* 
which, on Kennicott's replymg in the * li- 
brary,' he followed up with * A Second Letter 
to Dr. Kennicott upon the same subject, 
being an Answer to the Remarks in the " Li- 
brary "for August 1761, and a further illus- 
tration of the argument.' This letter he 
sent to the * Library ; ' but the editor of that 
magazine having had enough of the contro- 
versy, it appear^ separately in January 1762. 
Both letters were signed * Philalethes.' A 
more ambitious task next engaged Findlay's 
attention, viz. an examination of the views 
on the credibility of Josephus and the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures propounded by Vol- 
taire in his * Philosophic de FHistoire.' This 
work appeared under the title of ' A Vin- 
dication of the Sacred Books and 5^ Josephus, 
especially the former, from various misrepre- 
sentations and cavils of the celebrated M. de 
Voltaire,' Glasgow, 1770, 8vo. Findlay also 
published a pamphlet on * The Divine Inspi- 
ration of the Jewish Scriptures and Old 
Testament,' London, 1803, 8vo. 

[Irving's Book of Eminent Scotsmen; Brit. 
Mu8. Cat.; Cleland'e Annals of Glasgow, ii. 
114; Hew Scott's Fasti Eccl. Scot. ii. 26. 116, 
187, 203.] J. M. R. 

FINET or FINETT, Sir JOHN (1671- 
1641), master of the ceremonies, was son of 
Robert Finet of Soulton, near Dover, Kent, 
who died early in 1582. His mother was 
Alice, daughter and coheiress of John Wen- 
lock, a captain of Calais. His great-grand- 
father, John Finet, an Italian of Siena, came 
to England as a servant in the train of Car- 
dinal Campeggio in 1519, settled here and 
married a lady named Mant ell, maid of honour 
to Catherine of Arragon. John was brought 
up at court and commended himself to 
James I by composing and singing witty 
songs in the royal presence after supper. Sir 
Anthony Weldon (Court of King JameSy 
1812, i. 399) credits Finet's songs with much 
coarseness. On 17 Jan. 1617-18 he is said to 
have offended his master by the impropriety 
of some verses that he introduced into a play 
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produced at court {CaL State Papers, Dom. 

17 Jan. 1618). Finet was in Paris early in 
1610, and sent home an account of the treat- 
ment accorded to duellists in France, dated 
19 Feb. 1609-10 (see Cott MS, Titus, C. iv.) 
He seems to have been at the time in the 
seryioe of Lord-treasurer Salisbury (Oa/. State 
Papers, Dom. 29 April 1612), Wood states 
that he was in France on diplomatic business 
in 1614, but on 15 Dec. 1614 he was reported 
in a contemporary news-letter to have just 
returned from Spain, whither he had been 
despatched to present gifts of armour and 
animals to members of the royal family (tb, 
16 Dec 1614). Next year he was with the 
king at Cambridge. On 23 March 1616-16 
he was knighted, and on 13 Sent. 1619 he 
was granted the reversion of the place of 
Sir Lewis Lewknor, master of the cere- 
monies, whom he had already begun to assist 
in the performance of his duties. On 19 Feb. 
1624-6 he was granted a pension of 120/., 
vacant by the death of Sir WiUiam Button, 
assistant-master of the ceremonies, and on 

18 March 1624-5 he was formally admitted 
into Button's office on the understanding 
that onFinet's promotion to Lewknor's place 
the office should be abolished. On Lewk- 
nor's death Finet succeeded to the mastership 
of ceremonies (12 March 1625-6). Thence- 
forward Finet was busily employed in en- 
tertaining foreign envoys at the English 
court, and determining the numerous diffi- 
culties regarding precedence which arose 
among the resident ambassadors. He was in- 
timate with all the courtiers. Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury {Autobiography, ed. S. L. Lee, 

?. 164) had made his acquaintance before 
616. In 1636 it was proposed at Oxford 
to confer on him the degree of D.C.L., but it 
is doubtful if the proposal was carried out. 
Finet died 12 July 1641, aged 70, and was 
buried on the north side of the church of St. 
MartinVin-the-Fields. Sir Charles Cotterell 
[q. v.] was his successor at court. 

In 1618 Finet married Jane, the ' lame ' 
daughter of Henry, lord Wentworth, of 
NetUestead, SuffiDlk, whose brother Thomas 
was created Earl of Cleveland 7 Feb. 1624-5. 
By her he had a son, John, and two daugh- 
ters, Lucy and Finetta. 

Finet was the author of the following : 
1. * The Beginning, Continvance, and Decay 
of Estates. Written in French by R. de Lu- 
sing, L.of Alymes, and translated into Eng- 
lish by I. F.' (London, 1606); dedication, 
signea lohn Finet, to Richard Bancroft, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury : an essay on the his- 
tory of the Turks in Europe. 2. 'Finetti 
Philozenis : some choice obser\'ations of S' 
John Unetti knight, and master of the cere- 



monies to the two last kings. Touching the 
Reception and Precedence, the Treatment 
and Audience, the Puntillios and Contests 
of Forren Ambassadors in Enffland,' London, 
1656. The dedication to Philip, viscount 
Lisle, is signed by the editor, James Howell 
[q. v.] The incidents described by Finet 
chiefly concern the reign of James I. A 
manuscript copy of the book belongs to 
C. CJottrell Dormer, esq., of Rousham, near 
Oxford {HisL MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. 83). An 
interesting letter from Finet to Lord Clifford 
is among the Duke of Devonshire's MSS. at 
Bolton Abbey (ib, 3rd Rep. 39). Others are 
at Hatfield and the Record Office. Some 
recipes by Finet appear in a manuscript 
volume belonging to the late E. P. Shirley 
of Ettington Hall, Oxford (1*. 5th Rep. 365). 

[Wood's Fasti, ed. Bliss, ii. 492-3 ; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1611-41; Berry's County Gene- 
alogies, Kent, p. 449; authorities cited in the 
text.] S. L. L. 

FINEUX, Sib JOHN (d. 1525). [See 
Fyneux.] 

FINGALL, second Earl op. [See 
Plunket, Chbistopueb, d. 1649.] 

FINGER, GODFREY or GOTTFRIED 
(Jl. 1685-1717), composer, a native of Olmiitz 
in Moravia, came to England probably about 
1685. This date is fixed by the preface to 
his first composition, ' Sonatse XH, in which 
he says that it was the fame of James H 
which led him to bid farewell to his native 
land. The work was published in 1688, but 
from his calling the king ' tutissimum contra 
aemulos et invidos zoilos patrocinium ' it may 
be inferred that he had at that time been 
long enough in England to make enemies, 
who no doubt resented the intrusion of a 
foreigner. The title of his opus primum is 
' Sonatse XH, pro diversis instrumentis . . . 
authore Godefrido Finger Olmutio-Moravo 
Capellse Serenissimi Regis Ma^se Britanice 
Musico ' (no publisher's name is given). A 
beautifully engraved frontispiece shows the 
composer protected by Minerva, offering be- 
fore a bust of the kin^ his musical produc- 
tion, on which is inscribed the motto, ' Puras 
non plenas aspice manus.' A false interpre- 
tation of this title seems to have given rise 
to the impression that Finger was appointed 
chapel-master to the king (Roger North, 
Memoirs of Mustek, ed. Kimbault ; Grove, 
Dictionary), but it is plain that no such office 
was claimed in the title, and it is also almost 
a matter of certainty that Nicholas Staggins 
held the post during the whole period of 
Finger*s residence in England. For some time 
Finger was no doubt a member of the king's 
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band. His Op. 2 (publidied by Walsh) con- 
sisted of bIi Bonatas for two flutes, and in 
1690 he published (priTately, according to 
Bimbault ) ' VI Sonatas or Solos,' three for 
Tiolin and three for flute, dedicated to the 
Earl of Manchester. On 5 Not. 1691 a set 
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■iolins and flutes,' coroposedby i'inger and 
John Banister, was advertised in the 'Lon- 
don Gazette' (No. 2712) as being on sale at 
Banister's house. Shortly afterwards, says 
the authority above quoted, he joined God' 
trey Keller in a set of sonatas in five parts 
for flutes and hautboys (Putfobd, General 
Catalogue, 1701). Other instrumental works 
are stated by Hawkins to be in Estienne 
Ro^s catalogue. On 5 Feb. 1693 Finger's 
Betting of TheophiluB Parsons's ode on St. 
Cecilia's day was performed ' at the consort 
in York-buildinga (advert ised in the ' London 
Gatette,' No. 3045). He had already beeun 
■writing music for the theatre, having made a 
first attempt in this new capacity in the pre- 
vious year, on the production of Southeme's 
'Wives' Excuse' at Drury Lane. The list 
of plays for which he wrote music is, as 
far as can be ascertained, as follows ; Con- 
(ffeve's ' LovB for Love,' 1695, and 'The 
Mourning Bride,' 1697 ; Ravenscroft's 'Anato- 
mist,' in which was inserted the masque 
by Motteux, entitled ' The Loves of Mars and 
VenuB,' 1697 (the music, written in con- 

S notion with J. Eccles, was published by 
eptinstall and dedicated to Sir Robert 
Howard) ; N. Lee's 'The Rival Queens ' (with 
Daniel Purcell); Elkanah Settle's 'Virgin 
Prophetess,' Baker's ' Humours of the Age,' 
Mrs. Trotter's ' Love at a Loss,* Gibber's 
'Love makes a Man,' and Farquhor's 'Sir 
Harry Wildair,' all in 1701. These were 
mo8tprobablvwritten,thongh not performed, 
before the ' Prize Music,' as it was called, was 
publicly heard. On 18 March 1699 the 
' London Gazette ' contained an advertise- 
ment to the effect that ' several persons of 
quality ' had offered a sum of two hundred 
guineas for the best musical settings of a 
certain work not named in the advertisement. 
This was Congreve's masque ' The Judgment 
of Paris,' and the four prizes were to be in 
tliis proportion : one hundred, fifty, thirty, 
and twenty guineas. As to how long a time 
was allowed for the work information is not 
forthcoming; the successful compositions 
were, however, performed early in the new 
century. The prizes were awarded in this 
order : John Weldon, John Eccles, Daniel 
Purcell, and Godfrey Finger. The early au- 
thorities seem to agree in considering Finger 
to have been the best of the competitors, and 
theavaid ia generally explained as the result 
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At this 
point of musical history EngUi 
joyedfor a brief space exceptional popularity. 
The foreign element which had made its 
appearance with the Elizabethan madrisBlists 
had died out, and the advent of the Italian 
opera and Handel did not take place nntil 
a few years later. The judges of the com- 
positions were not masters of the artj_but 
members of the fashioi 
Koffer North says, ii 



; Rimbault, p. 117): ' I will not sappose, aa 
some did, that making interest as for favour 
and partiality influenced these determina- 
tions, but it is certain that the comunity of 
the masters were not of the same opinion 
, with them. Mr. O. Finger, a german, and a 
Bood musitian, one of the competitors who 
had resided in England manv years, went 
away upon it, declaring that ne thought he 
was to compose music for men and not for 
bovs.' Some authorities allege as the reason 
' of Ills departure the inadequate performsnca 
! of hia work, which Ffitis states, but without 
I giving his source of information, to have 
taken place on 11 March 1701. In 1702 he 
' was appointed chamber-musician to Sophia 
Charlotte, queen of Prussia, and for eomo 
years he lived at Breslau. After the queen's 
I death an opera, ' Der Sieg der Schbnheit iiber 
I die Ilelden,' was performed in Berlin in De- 
cember 1706. It was composed by Fioger 
I and A. R. Strieker, and the ballets were Dy 
Volumier. He is said to have produced au- 
! other opera, ' Roxane ' (Telemann's account, 
: quoted by Matthesos), but the fact that 
I Strieker wrote an opera, ' Alexanders und 
Itoxanens Heiratb,' produced at Berlin in 
1708, makes it uncertain whether Telemann 
was not in error, especially as he does not 
express his meaning very lucidly. In 1717 
, he was appointed chapel-master at the court 
of Qotha. He is said to have held the 
title of 'ChurpfakiBcherKammerrath'at the 
time of his death, but the date is not forth- 
coming. 

[ijonetie XII, Ice., Utie quoted above; Hon. 
Boger North's Momoirs of Slusidi, ed. lUm* 
bnult, 1846, p. 117 et srq. end notes; Qrove'a 
Diet. i. 624. &c.; Burney'a Hist. iii. 679, iv. 
C32; Havkins'a Hist. (ed. 1833), 701, 704, 824 ; 
London Gaiettc, refcranccB given above; Fitis's 
Dictionnaiie, sul) voce ; Mnlthcson's Grundlags 
einer EhronpforCe, Hamburg, 1740, p. 363 ; 
Schnoidpr's Gcschichte der Oper, &c., 1862, pp. 
23, 24 ; Addit. JIS. in Brit. Mus, 31466. consisting 
oF siitf-iix sonatas for viutin, thirteen of which 
are by Finger. Mnnuscript scores of ths musie 
intbB'RiTalQuceDB' and the 'Virgin Prophetess' 
are ic the Fitiwilliam Musmim at Cambridge.] 
J. A. F. M. 
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FnraLAS, Patrick qi. 1535), Irish 

judge, wu appointed baron ol the exdiequer 
m IreUnd by Henry VIH in or before 1520, 
and aftsrwaids, by patent dat«d at Westmia- 
eter 8 Hav I&31, he was coDBtitut«d chief 
justice of the king's bench ia that kingdom 
in the place of Sir Bartholomew Dillon. He 
resigned the latter office in or before 1535. 

lie wrote 'A Bmriat of the getting of 
Ireland, and of the Decaie of tne same.' 
Printed in Harris's 'Hibemica,' edit. 1770, 
i. 79-103. It appears that the ori^nal ma- 
DUEcript of this work is in the Public Record 
Office (State Paper*. Henry VIII, Ireland, 
vol.sii. art.7). It is described in the calendar 
as ' Alt Historical Dieaertation on the Con- 
quest of Ireland, the decay of that land, and 
measures proposed to remedy the grievances 
thereof arising bom the oppressions of the 
Irish nobility. 



nSQLOW, JOHN (A 1686), catholic 
divine, bom at Barnby, near Hovdeu, York- 
ahire, was educated at the English College 
of Douay, during its temporary removal to 
Rheims, where ne was ordained priest on 
25 March 1661. Bein^ sent on the mission 
he laboured lealously m the north of Eng- 
land until he was apprehended and com- 
tnitted to the Ousebndge Kidcote at York. 
He was tried and convicted of high treason, 
for beinr a priest made by Roman authority, 
and for LaTingreconciled some of the queen's 
sul^ecte to the catholic church. He was 
executed at York on 8 Aug. 1686. 

2S, 160, 176. 
«ryl*ri«it,(l- 

183; Dodd's Church Hiit. ii. lOS; Mi 
TnmblMofourCatholicForafatheiB, 3rd ■£!!£■; 
Stanton's Menology, p. 387.] T. C. 

FININaHAM, ROBERT db (rf. 1460), 
a brother in the Franciscan or Oreyfnars 
monastery at Norwich, where he was also 
educated, was born at Finingham in Suffolk, 
and flourished in the reign of Henry VI. 
He was a very learned man, skilled, as Pits 
expreMes it, in all liberal arts, excelling es- 
pecially in canon law, end was the author 
of'numerous Latin works. The chief pur- 
pose of his writings was in defence of the 
Franciscans against tbe common accusation 
that their profession of poverty was hypo- 
criticaL The titles given of his works are 
as follows: I.'ProOrdiueMinorum.' 2.' Pro 
dignitale Stattks eorum.^ 3. ' Casus Conci- 



vagantibuB.' 7. *De Excommunicationibus.' 
Tanner describes a manuscript of the last in 
Bishop Moore's librair, now in the Cambridge 
University Library (E, e. v. II). 

[Kts. Do AngliieScriptt. p. 662 ; Bale's Scriptt. 
Bnt. cent. viii. 8 23 ; Tamer's Bibl. Brit. p. 280 ; 
Blomefleld'a Hist, of Norfolk, iv. 113 ; Wadding's 
Scriptt, Min, Ord. (!660), p. 308.] E. T, B. 

FINLAiaON, JOHN (1788-1 SCO), statis- 
tician and government actuary, son of Donald 
j Finlayaoa (who spelt the name thus), was 
' bom at Thurso in Caithness-shire, 27 Aug. 
1783, and at the ace of seven was by the 
death of his father left an orphan. In 1802 
he became factor to Sir Benjamin Dunbar 
(afterwards Lord DufTus), whose whole es- 
tates, together with those of Lord Cuth- 
ness, were entrusted to bis management when 
he was only niueteen years of age. He soon 
after went to Edinburgh to study for the 
bar, but having visited London in 1604 on 
business, he became attached to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. James Glen, and re- 
ceiving the offer of an appointment under the 
board of naval revision, which enabled him 
to marry at once, be entered the government 
service in July 1805. He was shortly after 
promoted to be first clerk to the commission, 
and filled that office till the board closed its 
labours in August 1808. Forsome time pre- 
viously he had also acted as secretary to a 
committee of the board, and in that capacity, 
although but twenty-three, he framed the 
eleventh and twelfth reports of the commis- 
sion {Elerenth and Ttce(flh .IteporU of the 
Oymmuiitmertjor Beviting the CinlAffatrt of 
His Mojesfy't A'my, 1809; Farl. Faperi, 
1809, vol. vi.), and was the sole author of 
the system for the reform of the victualling 
departments. The accounts had seldom been 
less than eighteen months in arrear, but 
by Finloison's system they were produced, 
checked, and audited in three weeks, when 
the saving made in Deptford yard onlv in the 
first year, 1809, was W),000(. In 1809 lie 
was employed to devise some plan for arran^ 
ing the records and despatches at the admi- 
ralty, and after nine months of incessant ap- 
plication produced a Byatem of digesting and 
indexing the records by which any document 
could be immediately found. This plan met 
with such universal approval that it waa 
adopted by France, Austria, and Ruwia, and 
its inventor received as a reward the order 
nf the tleur-de-lys from Louis XVIII in 1815 
(Bakos Ckakles Dupis, Voyage* dant la 
Grande-Brelagiif, 1821, pt. ii. vol. i. pp. 65- 
67). In the same year he was appointed 
keeper of the records and librarian of the ad- 
miralty, and became reporter and prteis writer 
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on all difficult and complicated inquiries aris- 
ing from day to day. During the twelve 
years while he held this post he was also en- 
gaged in many other confidential duties. He 
was desired hy liOrd MuUprave to prepare the 
materials for a defence of the naval adminis- 
tration before parliament in 1810, and with 
three months' labour collected a mass of in- 
formation which enabled Mulgrave to make 
a successful defence. In 1811 Finlaison com- 
piled an exact account of all the enemy's naval 
forces. Such information had never before 
been obtained with even tolerable accuracy. 
Experience proved it to be correct, and it was 
quoted in parliament as an authority. In 
tne same year he was employed to investi- 
gate the abuses of the sixpenny revenue at 
Greenwich Hospital, a fund for the support 
of the out-pensioners, and in his report showed 
that by other arrangements, as well as by 
the reu)rm of abuses and the abolition of 
sinecure places, the [pensions might be much 
increased. The subject of the increase of 
the salaries of the government clerks having 
twice been forced on the notice of parlia- 
ment, John Wilson Croker in 1813 directed 
Finlaison to fully inquire into the case of 
the admiralty department, when, after six 
months of close attention, he completed a 
report, upon which was founded a new system 
of salaries in the admiralty. In 1814 he com- 
piled the first official * Navy List,' a work of 
great labour, accuracy, and usefulness. It 
was issued monthly, and he continued the 
duty of correcting and editing it until the 
end of 1821. From 1817 to 1818 he was 
occupied in framing a biographical register 
of every commissioned officer m the navy, in 
number about six thousand, describing their 
services, merits, and demerits ; this work he 
engrafted on to his system of the digest and 
index, where it formed a valuable work of re- 
ference for the use of the lords of the admi- 
ralty. He introduced into the naval record 
office a hitherto unknown degree of civility 
towards the public and of readiness to impart 
information. Having as librarian found many 
valuable state papers relating to the Ameri- 
can war, he was m 1813 induced to attempt 
the completion of Sir Redhead Yorke's * Naval 
History,* which was intended to form a part 
of Campbell's * Lives of the Admirals.' lie 
carried out his design in part by continu- 
ing the history down to 1780. "This por- 
tion of the work was printed for private cir- 
culation, but its further progress was aban- 
doned. In 1815 Dr. Barry O'Meara, physi- 
cian to Napoleon at St. Helena, commenced 
a correspondence with Finlaison, his private 
friend, on the subject of the emperor^ daily 
life. In 1824, by the desire of the writer. 



the letters were burnt. Some copies of 
them, however, had fallen into other hands 
and were published in 1853 in a book en- 
titled * Napoleon at St. Helena and Sir Hud- 
son Lowe. Finlaison now completed a work 
on which he had been employed since 1812, 
the fund for the maintenance of the widows 
and orphans of all who were employed in the 
civil departments of the royal navy. Through 
Lord Melville's intervention his efibrts ter- 
minated successfully in the establishment of 
the fund by order in council 17 Sept. 1819. 
The naval medical supplemental fund for 
the widows of medical officers also owed to 
him its existence and subsequent prosperity. 
Until 1829 he remained the secretary, when 
the directors treated him so ungenerously 
that he resigned, and by mismanagement this 
fund was ruined in 1860. The success of 
these charities, together with his subsequent 
investigation into the condition of friendly 
societies, upon which he was employed by a 
select committee of the House 01 C!ommons 
in 1824, introduced him to a private practice 
among benefit societies; he constructed tables 
for many of these, furnished the scheme of 
some, and entirely constituted others. Among 
other societies with which he became con- 
nected were : the London Life, the Amicable 
Society, the Royal Naval and Military Life 
Assurance Company, and the New York Life 
Assurance and Trust Company. The govern- 
ment in 1808 instituted a new system of 
finance based upon the granting of life an* 
nuities, the tables used being the Northamp- 
ton tables of mortality. On 1 Sept. 1819 
Finlaison made a first report to Nicholas 
Vansittart [q. v.], in which he demonstrated 
the great loss that was sustained by the go- 
vernment in granting life annuities at prices 
much below their value, the loss in eleven 
years having been two millions sterling (Wal- 
FORD, Insurance Cyclopcfdia, v. 49^-514). 
His report was not printed till 1824, when 
he was directed to make further investiga- 
tions into the true laws of mortality prevail- 
ing in England. The result of his studies 
was the discovery that the average duratioil 
of human life had increased during the cen- 
tury. His tables were also the first which 
showed the difference between male and fe- 
male lives (*Life Annuities. Report of J. 
Finlaison, Actuary of the National Debt, on 
the Evidence and Elementary Facts on which 
the Tables of Life Annuities are founded,' 
1829). 

Before the close of 1819 he furnished the 
chancellor of the exchequer with a statement 
of the age of each individual in the receipt of 
naval half-pay or pensions, fourteen thousand 
persons, thence deducing the decrement of 
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life among them. In 1821 Mr. Harrison em- 
ployed him for seyeral months in computa- 
tions relative to the Superannuation Act, and 
in 1822 he was occupied in considerations re- 
lative to the commutation of the naval and 
military half-pay and pensions. The measure 
consequently suggested by him was finally 
established by negotiations with the Bank of 
England in 1823 for its acceptance of the 
chiu^ for public pensions in consideration of 
the Mead weight^ annuity. All the calcula- 
tions were made by him, and it was plainly 
stated in the House of Commons that in the 
whole establishment of the Bank of England 
there was not one person capable of computing 
the new annuity at the fractional rate of inte- 
rest agreed upon. On 1 Jan. 1822 he was re- 
moved from the admiralty to the treasury, 
and appointed actuary and principal account- 
ant of the check department of the national 
debt office, the duties of which position he 
performed for twenty-nine years. For many 
years after he had sought to impress on the 
government the loss which the country was 
sustaining by the use of erroneous tables, he 
was treated with neglect and contempt, and 
it was only by the accidental production of 
one of his letters before Lord Althorpe's com- 
mittee of finance in March 1828 that the 
matter was brought forward. This letter 
proved that the revenue was losing 8,000/. a 
week, and that this loss was concealed by 
the method of preparing the yearly accounts. 
The immediate suspension of the life annuity 
aystem took place, and, remodelled upon the 
basis of Finlaison's tables, it was resumed in 
November 1829 with a saving in five years 
of 890,000/. In 1831 he made computations 
on the duration of slave and Creole life, pre- 
liminary to the compensation made to the 
slaveowners 1 Aug. 1834. He was con- 
sulted by the ecclesiastical commissioners on 
the means of improving church property, on 
the question of church leases, and nnali;]^ on 
the subject of church rates; he made various 
reports on these matters, and on one occasion 
was summoned to attend the cabinet to ex- 
plain his views to the ministers. On the 
passing of the Oeneral Registration Act in 
1837, his opinion was taken on the details of 
the working of the scheme, and he was the 
first witness called before the parliamentary 
<;ommittee on church leases in the following 
year. The Institution of Actuaries being 
formed in 1847, he was elected the first pre- 
sident, and retained that position until his 
death. In 1848 he wrote two reports on the 
act for lending money to Irish landlords. He 
retired from the public service in August 
1851, and employed his remaining days in 
his favourite stuoy of scripture chronology. 



and the universal relationship of ancient and 
modem weights and measures. He died at 
15 Lansdowne Crescent, Notting Hill, Lon- 
don, 13 April 1860. He marriea in London, 
first, in 1805, Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
James Glen, she died at Brighton in 1831 ; 
secondly, in 1836, Eliza, daughter of Thomas 
Davis of Waltham Abbey. His son Alexan- 
der Glen Finlaison, who was bom at White- 
hall on 25 March 1806, is also an author and 
an authority on insurance statistics. 

Finlaison was the author of: 1. * Report of 
the Secretary to the Supplemental Fund for 
the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of the 
Medical Officers of the Royal Navy,' 1817. 

2. * Tables showing the Amount of Contri- 
butions for Providing Relief in Sickness,* 1833. 

3. * Rules of the Equitable Friendly Institu- 
tion, Northampton, with Tables/ 1837. 4. 'Ac- 
count of some Applications of the Electric 
Fluid to the Useful Arts by A. Bain, with a 
Vindication of his Claim to be the First 
Inventor of the Electro-Magnetic Printing 
Telegraph, and also of the Electro-Magnetic 
Clock/ 1843. 5. 'Tables for the use of 
Friendly Societies, for the Certificate of the 
Actuary to the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt. Constructed from 
the original computations of J. Finlaison, by 
A. G. Finlaison,* 1847. He also produced 
some lyrical poems of considerable merit. 

[Times, 17 April 1860, p. 0, and 23 April, 
p. 9 ; Gent. Mag. Augnst 1860, pp. 194-5 ; As- 
surance Mag. April 1862, pp. 147-69 ; Walford's 
Insurance Cyclopsedia (1874), iii. 300-3 ; Macau- 
lay's England (1858), i. 284 ; Southwood Smith's 
Philosophy of Health (1835), i. 115-47.] 

G. C. B. 

FINLAY, FRANCIS DALZELL(1793- 
1857), Irish journalist, son of John Finlay, 
tenant farmer, of Newtownards, co. Down, by 
his wife, Jane Dalzell, was bom 12 July 1793 
at Newtownards, and began life as a printer's 
apprentice in Belfast, where he started as a 
master printer in 1820. The letterpress which 
issued irom his works was distinguished by 
both accuracy and elepince, being far superior 
to any that had previously been produced in 
Ireland. In 1824 he founded the * Northern 
Whig.* Liberalism being then a very unpo- 
pular creed in Ulster, Finlay was frequently 
prosecuted for press offences. On 21 July 
1826 he was indicted for publishing in the 
' Northern Whig ' a libel tending to bring into 
disrepute the character of a certain * improv- 
ing * landlord. The libel consisted in a letter 
purporting to be by a small farmer in which 
the improvements alleged to have been ef- 
fected by tlie landlord in question were denied 
to be improvements at all, and in which a 
character for litigiousness was imputed to 
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the landlord. Finlay was sentenced to three 
months' imprisonment, without the option of 
a fine, and the publication of the ' Northern 
Whig' was suspended from August 1826 
imtil May 1827. From the first Finlay ad- 
vocated the emancipation of the Roman ca- 
tholics, and it was in the columns of the 
' Northern Whig ' that William Sharman 
Crawford [q. v.] propounded his celebrated 
views on tenant-right. Some comments in 
the * Northern Whig * on the conduct of Lord 
Hertford's agent led to another prosecution for 
libel in 1830, which, however, was abandoned 
when it transpired that Daniel O'Connell had 
volunteered for the defence. On a similar 
charge he was found guilty on 23 July 1832 
and sentenced to three months' imprisonment 
and fined 50/. In spite, however, of these 
proceedings, the * Northern Whig ' continued 
from time to time to give expression to similar 
views which were adjudged libellous and 
occasioned its proprietor very heavy legal ex- 
penditure. To the extension of the suffrage, 
the disestablishment of the Irish church, and 
the reform of the land laws Finlay through 
his paper gave a steadv and zealous support ; 
but, though a personal friend of O'Connell, 
he opposed the movement for the repeal of 
the union and the later developments of Irish 
disaffection, such as the Youn^ Irelandism of 
Mitchell and the agitation which resulted in 
the abortive insurrection of Smith O'Brien. 
He died on 10 Sept. 1857, bequeathing his 
paper to his son, Francis Dakell Finlay, by 
whom it was conducted until 1874, when it 
was transferred to a limited company. Finlay 
married in 1830 Marianne, daughter of the 
Rev. William Porter, presbyterian minister, 
of Newtonlimavady, co. Derry. 

[Northern Whig, 12 Sept. 1867 ; information 
from F. D. Finlay, esq.] J. M. R. 

FINLAY, GEORGE (1799-1876), his- 
torian, was son of Captain John Finlay, R.E., 
F.R.S., and brother of Kirkman Finlay (d, 
1828) [q. v.] His grandfather, James Fin- 
lay, was a Glasgow merchant. He was bom 
21 Dec. 1799, at Faversham, Kent, where 
his father was inspector of the government 
powder mills. The latter died in 1802, and 
George was for some time instructed by his 
mother, to whose training he attributed his 
love of history. His education was con- 
tinued at an English boarding-school, and in 
the family of his uncle, Kirkman Finlay of 
Glasgow [q. v.], under private tutors. He 
subsequently studied law in Glasgow, and 
proceeded about 1821 to the university of Giit^ 
tingen to acauaint himself with Roman iuris- 
prudence. While there he began to doubt 
nis vocation for law^ and, partly influenced 



by his acquaintance with a Greek fellow- 
student, ' resolved to visit Greece and judge 
for myself concerning the condition of the 
people and the chances of the war.' In No- 
vember 1823 he met Byron at Cephalonia. 
' You are young and enthusiastic,' said Byron, 
' and therefore sure to be disappointed when 
you know the Greeks as well as I do.' The 
number of Hellenes and Philhellenes about 
Byron gave umbrage to the Ionian govern- 
ment, which was bound to remain neutral. 
Finlay quitted the island on a hint from. Sir 
Charles Napier, and, after narrowly escap- 
ing shipwreck, made his way successively 
to Athens and Missolonghi, where for two 
months he spent nearly every evening with 
Byron, who, Parry says, 'wasted much of 
his time' in conversation with the future 
historian and other such frivolous persons. 
\ Quitting Missolonghi before Byron's death, 
Finlay joined Odysseus on an expedition into 
the Morea, but, disgusted with the general 
venality and rapacity, returned to the head- 
quarters of the government, where things 
were no better. A malarious fever compelled 
him to return to Scotland, where he passed his 
examination in civil law, but was soon again 
in Greece at the invitation of his intimate 
friend Frank Abney Hastings [q. v.], who 
had built a steamer in which Finlay took his 
passage. He continued fighting for Greece, 
or engaged in missions on her behalf, until 
the termination of the war, when he pur- 
chased an estate in Attica, * hoping to aid in 
putting Greece into the road that leads to a 
rapid increase of production, population, and 
material improvement.' ' I lost my money 
and my labour, but I learned how the sys- 
tem of tenths has produced a state of society, 
and habits of cultivation, against which one 
man can do nothing. When I had wasted 
as much money as I possessed, I turned my 
attention to study.' His unfortunate invest- 
ment had at least the ^ood results of com- 
; pelling his continual residence in the country, 
I with which he became most thoroughly ao- 
j quainted, and of stimulating his perception 
, of the evils which, in the past as m the pre- 
' sent, have deteriorated the Greek character 
and injured the credit and prosperity of the 
nation. The publication of his great series 
of histories commenced in 1844, and was 
completed in 1861, when he wrote the auto- 
biographical fra^ent which is almost the sole 
authority for his life. His correspondence 
is lost or inaccessible, and, notwithstanding 
his courteous hospitality, acknowledged by 
many travellers, little more seems to be known 
of his life in Greece than his constant endea- 
vours to benefit the country by good advice, 
sometimes expressed in language of excessive 
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if excusable acerbity, but which, if little fol- 
lowed, was never resented by the objects of 
it. His most important effort was the series 
of letters he addressed to the * Times ' from 
1864 to 1870, which, being translated by the 
Greek newspapers, produced more effect than 
his earlier admonitions. He also contributed 
to * Blackwood's Magazine,' the 'Athenaeum,* 
and the ' Saturday Keview,' and occasionally 
visited England, not later, however, than 
1854. He wrote in Greek on the stone age 
in 1869, and in the following year published 
the French narrative of Benjamin Brue, the 
interpreter who accompanied the Vizier Ali 
on his expedition into the Morea in 1715. 
Among his other writings are an essay on the 
site of the holy sepulchre (1847), and pam- 
phlets on Greek politics (1836) and finance 
(1844). His essays on classical topography, 
never collected by himself, were published 
in 1842 in a German translation by S. F. W. 
Hoffmann. He died at Athens 26 Jan. 1875 ; 
the date 1876 given in the Oxford edition of 
his history is an unaccountable mistake. 

Finlay^s great work appeared in sections, 
as follows : ' Greece under the Romans,' 1844 ; 

* Greece to its Conquest by the Turks,' 1851 ; 

* Greece under Ottoman and Venetian Domi- 
nation,' 1856 ; 'Greek Revolution,' 1861 . After 
the author's death the copjrright of these seve- 
ral works was offered to the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press by his representatives, and 
in 1877 all were brought together under the 
title of 'A History of Greece from its Con- 
quest by the Romans to the present time, 
B.C. 146 to A.D. 1864,' and published in seven 
Yoliunes under the able editorship of the 
Rev. H. F. Tozer. The whole had been 
thoroughly revised by Finlay himself, who, 
besides aiming throughout at a greater con- 
densation of style, had added several new 
chapters, chiefly on economical subjects, en- 
tirely recast the section on Mediaeval Greece 
and Trebizond, and appended a continuation 
from 1843 to the enactment of the constitu- 
tion of 1864. The period covered by the 
history, therefore, is no less than two thou- 
sand and ten years. 

Finlay is a great historian of the type of 
Polybius, Procopius, and Machiavelli, a man 
of affiiirs, who has qualified himself for treat- 
ing of public transactions by sharing in them, 
a soldier, a statesman, and an economist. 
He is not picturesque or eloquent, or a mas- 
ter of the aelineation of character, but a sin- 
gular chann attaches to his pages from the 
perpetual consciousness of contact with a 
vigorous intelligence. In the latter portion 
of nia work he speaks with the authority of 
an acute, though not entirely dispassionate, 
eye-witoiesa ; in the earlier and more exten- 



sive portion it is his great glory to have shown 
how mteresting the history of an age of slavery 
may be made, and how much Gibbon had 
left undone. Gibbon, as his plan requires, 
exhibits the superficial aspects of the period 
in a grand panorama ; Finlav plunges beneath 
the surface, and brings to light a wealth of 
social particulars of which the mere reader 
of GibE>on could have no notion. This being 
Finlay's special department, it is the more to 
his praise that he has not smothered his story 
beneath his erudition. He may, indeed, even 
appear at a disadvantage beside the Germans 
as regards extent and profundity of research, 
but this inferiority is more than compensated 
by the advantages incidental to his prolonged 
residence in the country. His personal dis- 
appointments had indeed caused a censorious- 
ness. which somewhat defaces the latter part 
of his history, and is the more to be regretted 
as it affected his estimate of the value of his 
own work, and of its reception by the world. 
In character he was a frank, high-minded, 
public-spirited gentleman. 

[Autobiography prefixed to vol. i. of the Ox- 
ford edition of Finlay's History ; Memoir in 
Athenseum, 1875; Sir Charles Newton in Aca- 
demy, and Professor Freeman in Saturday Review, 
1876.] R. G. 

FINLAY, JOHN (1782-1810), Scottish 
poet, was bom of humble parents at Glasgow 
m December 1782. He was educated in one 
of the academies at Glasgow, and at the age 
of fourteen entered the university, where he 
had as a classmate John Wilson (* Christo- 
pher North '), who states that he was distin- 
guished * above most of his contemporaries.' 
While only nineteen, and still at the uni- 
versity, he published * Wallace, or the Vale 
of EUerslie, and other Poems ' in 1802, dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, the friend 
of Bums, a second edition witn some addi- 
tions appearing in 1804, and a third in 1817. 
Professor Wilson describes it as displaying ' a 
wonderful power of versification,* and possess- 
ing * both the merits and defects which we look 
for in the early compositions of true genius.' 
The prospect of obtaining a situation in one 
of the puolic offices led him to visit London 
in 1807, and while there he contributed to 
the magazines some articles on antiquarian 
subjects. Not finding suitable employment 
he returned to Glasgow in 1808, and in that 
year he published ' Scottish Historical and 
llomantic Ballads, chiefly ancient, with Ex- 
planatory Notes and a Glossary.' As the 
title indicates, the majority of the ballads 
were not his own composition, but Sir Walter 
Scott nevertheless wrote of the book : * The 
beauty of some imitations of the old Scottish 
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ballads, with the good sense, learning, and 
modesty of the preliminary dissertations, 
must make all admirers of ancient lore regret 
the early loss of this accomplished young 
man.' He also published an edition of Blair's 
* Grave,' wrote a life of Cervantes, and super- 
intended an edition of Adam Smith's * Wealth 
of Nations.' In 1810 he left Glasgow to 
visit Professor Wilson at Ellerlay, West- 
moreland, but on the way thither was seized 
with illness at Moffat, and died there on 
8 Dec. He had begun to collect materials 
for a continuation of Warton's ' History of 
Poetry.' 

[Momoir with specimens of his poetry in 
Blackwood's Mag. ii. 186-92 ; J. Grant Wilson's 
Poets and Poetry of Scotland , ii. 46-8 ; C. Rogers's 
Scottish Minstrel, iii. 67-62.] T. F. H. 

FINLAY, KIRKMAN (d, 1828), nhil- 
hellenc, was son of Captain-lieutenant John 
Finlay, R.E., F.R.S., who died at Glasgow 
in 1802 (Scots Mag, Ixiv. 616), and brother of 
George Finlay [q. v.] His education was cared 
for by his uncle, Kirkman Finlay [q. v.], lord 
provost of Glasgow. When about twenty 
years of age, being in possession of a hand- 
some fortune, he proceeded to Greece for the 
Surpose of engaging in the war of indepen- 
ence. In February 1824 he became ac- 
quainted with Lord feyron and Prince Mav- 
rocordatos, both then at Missolonghi, who 
entrusted him with conciliatory messages for 
Odysseus and other refractory chiefs. At 
Byron's request, Finlay with two comrades 
set out in March in charge of powder and 
other military stores, forwarded from Misso- 
longhi to Odysseus for his war inNe^opont. 
On crossing the stream of the Phidari, which 
had been much swollen by the rains, he 
missed the ford, lost the most valuable part 
of his baggage and papers, and very nearly 
his life. Finlay continued one of the few 
philh(^llenes, undaunted by disappointment 
and disgust, constant and persistent to the 
cause he had adopted. On that cause he 
spent his fortune, energies, and life. During 
a sortie of the Turks from the fortress of 
Scio on 29 Jan. 1828 he was shot through 
the head at the first attack, as he was at- 
tempting to rallv a body of men under his 
command. He fell dead on the spot. 

[Moore's Life of Lord Byron ; Count Gamba's 
Narrative of Lord Byron's Last Journey to 
Greece, pp. 223-4 ; Gent. Mag. vol. zcviii. pt. i. 
p. 372.1 G. G. 

FINLAY, KIRKMAN (1773-1842), lord 
provost of Glasgow, the son of James Finlay, 
merchant, was born in Glasgow in 1773. lie 
was educated at the grammar school and 
at the university, and at an early age en- 



tered on business on his own account. In 
1793 he took a prominent part in opposing 
the monopoly of the East India Company in 
the cotton trade. He became a magistrate 
of Glasgow in 1804, and in 1812 he was 
elected lord provost of the city. He was 
M.P. for Glasgow from 1812 to 1818, and 
during this time distinguished, himself as a 

?olitical economist of an advanced type. In 
819 he was appointed rector of the uni- 
versity. He was really one of the founders 
of the commerce of Glasgow, on the wider 
basis which it took after the fedlure of the 
tobacco trade with America. He married 
Janet, daughter of Mr. John Struthers. He 
died in 1842, at Castle Toward, a residence 
which he built on the Firth of Clyde. George, 
the Greek historian, and Kirkman Finlay, 
both separately noticed, were his nephews. 

[MacGeorge's History of Glasgow ; Glasgow 
Past and Present ; Irving's Eminent Scotsmen.] 

W. B-B. 

FINLAYSON, GEORGE n790-1823), 
naturalist and traveller, bom of humble pa- 
rents at Thurso in 1790, was clerk to l)r. 
Somerville, chief of the army medical staff 
in Scotland, and afterwards to Dr. Farrel, chief 
of the army medical staff in Ceylon, whence 
he was removed to Bengal, and attached tD 
the 8th light dragoons as assistant-suTgeon 
in 1819. In 1821-2 he accompanied the 
mission to Siam and Cochin China in the 
character of naturalist, returning with it to 
Calcutta in 1823. By this time his health 
was thoroughly broken, and he soon after- 
wards died. The journal which he had kept 
during the mission was edited, with a pre(a- 
tx)ry notice of the author, by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, F.R.S., under the title of ' The Mis- 
sion to Siam and Hue, the capital of Cochin 
China, in the years 1821-2, from the Journal 
of the late George Finlayson, Esq./ London, 
1826, 8vo. 

[Raffles's memoir, noticed above; Quarterly 
Renew, 1826.] J. M. B. 

FINLAYSON, JAMES, D.D. (1758- 
1808), divine, was bom on 16 Feb. 1758, 
at Nether Cambushenie, in the parish of 
Dunblane, Perthshire, where his ancestors 
had been settled for several centuries. He 
made rapid progress at school, and beg^ his 
St udies in the university of Glasgow at the age 
of fourteen. He held two tutorships, and sub- 
sequently became amanuensis to Professor 
Anderson, who had discovered his abilities. 
In 1782 he became domestic tutor to two sons 
of Sir William Murray of Ochtertyre. As 
the family spent the winter in Edinburgh, 
Finlayson continued his studies at the uni- 
versity. He was licensed to preach in 1786, 
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In thifi year the Diike of Atholl offered Fin- 
layson the living of Dunkeld, which he was 
induced to decline, as Sir William Murray in- 
formed him that an arrangement was pro- 
posed to procure for him the chair of logic 
in the university of Edinburgh. He was 
offered the living of Borthwick, near Edin- 
burgh, of which parish he was ordained 
minister on 6 April 1787. lie had assumed 
the duties of the logic professor in the winter 
session of 1786-7. He was now rising into 
reputation with a rapidity the more remark- 
able from his modest disposition. The most 
experienced sages of the church respected his 
judgment in questions of ecclesiastical policy. 
jEIe therefore dedicated much of his leisure 
to study the laws, constitution, and history 
of the Sottish church, and began to take an 
active part in the details of its political 
government. This made him gradually lean 
more to the ecclesiastical than to the literary 
side of his functions. He soon became a 
leader on the moderate side in the church 
courts. In 1790 he was presented by the 
magistrates of Edinburgh to Lady Yester^s 
church ; in 1793 he was appointed to succeed 
Robertson, the historian, in the collegiate 
church of the old Grey Friars; in 1799, on a 
vacancy occurring in the high church, he was 
chosen by the town council to fill that col- 
legiate charg^. This last is considered the 
most honourable appointment in the church 
of Scotland, and it was, at the time, rendered 
more desirable from the circumstance that 
he had for his colleague Hugh Blair [q. v.], 
whose funeral sermon he was called upon to 
preach in little more than a year. The uni- 
versity of Edinburgh conferred on Finlayson 
the degree of D.D. (28 March 1799), and in 
1802 he was elected moderator of the general 
assembly. He was elected king's almoner in 
the same year, but resigned the post almost 
immediately. These honours indicate the 

Smeral estmiate of Finlay son's merits. Fin- 
yson established his ascendency on the 
wisdom of his councils and his knowledge of 
the laws and constitution of the church, and 
among his own party his sway was unlimited. 
Those who differed urom him in church politics 
freely acknowledged his honourable character 
and the purity of his motives : his political 
opponents, in points of business unconnected 
with party, were occasionally guided by his 
judgment. His manner was simple and un- 
presuming ; he was below the average hciglit. 
He wrote the life of Dr. Hugh Blair, and a 
volume of his sermons was published after 
his death. In 1805 his constitution began 
to decline. In 1807 he was constrained to 
accept the assistance of one of his earliest 
friends. Principal G. H. Baird [q. v.], who 
TOL. zix. 
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taught the class during the remainder of that 
session. On 25 Jan. 1808, while conversing 
with Baird, he was seized with a paralytic 
affection. Among the few words he was able 
to articulate was the following sentence : * I 
am about to pass to a better habitation, where 
all who believe in Jesus shall enter.' On his 
deathbed the senatus academicus of the uni- 
versity and the magistrates of Edinburgh 
waited on him and asked him to name the 
successor to his chair. In deference to his 
advice, an offer of the chair was made to 
Principal Baird, the gentleman he had named. 
He died on 28 Jan. 1808, and was honoured 
with a public funeral in the cathedral church 
of Dunblane. His students and others erected 
a monument to his memory at Dunblane, and 
a memorial window of stained glass was 
placed in Grey Friars by his old pupil Prin- 
cipal Lee of Edinburgh University. He pub- 
lished : 1. * Heads oi an Argument in sup- 
port of the Overture respecting Chapels of 
Ease,* 1798. 2. * A Sermon on Preaching,' 
Edinburgh, 1801. 3. 'Sermons,' Edinburgh, 
1809. 

[Life by Baird; Encyclopaedia Perthensis; 
Chambers's Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen ; 
Anderson's Scottish Nation ; Hew Scott's Fasti 
Eccl. Scot. ; Proceedings of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland ; private in- 
formation.] A. R. M. F. 

FINLAYSON or FINLEYSON, JOHN 
1770-1854), disciple of Kichard Brothers 
q. v.], was bom in Scotland in 1770. His 
escendants make him the second son of 
Colonel John Hamilton M^Finlay, who mar- 
ried, about 1705, Ladv Elizabeth Mary Alex- 
ander, eldest sister of the last Earl of Stir- 
ling. He was originally a writer at Cupar- 
Fife, and removed thence to Edinburgh. His 
relations with Brothers, which began in 1797, 
are detailed in the article on that enthusiast. 
He printed at Edinburgh a couple of pam- 
phlets before repairing to London. In London 
he was * in considerable practice as a house- 
agent.' Brothers led him to change the spel- 
ling of his name, by telling him his ancestors 
had some * fine leys ' of land granted them for 
deeds of valour. Brothers, who died (1824) 
in Finlayson's house at Marylebone, made it 
his dying charge to his friend that he should 
write against a rival genius, Bartholomew 
Prescot of Liverpool. This Finlayson did, 
describing Prescot's * System of the Universe,* 
very correctly, as a * misapprehended mistaken 
elaborate performance, or book.* 

He printed a variety of pamphlets, reite- 
rating Brothers*s view^s, and developing his 
own peculiar notions of astronomy, for which 
he claimed a divine origin. The heavenly 
bodies were created, he thinks, partly Ho 
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amuse us in observing them.' The earth he 
decides to be a perfect sphere, * not shaped 
like a garden turnip, as the Newtonians make 
it; * the sun is a created body * very different 
from anything we can make here below ; ' the 
stars are ' oval-shaped immense masses of 
frozen water, with their largest ends fore- 
most.' 

Finlayson was reduced in extreme and 
widowed age to a parish allowance of Ss. 6<^. 
weekly, supplemented by 6«. from Busby, in 
whose house Brothers had lived from 1806 
to 1815. Prescot and John Mason (a brush- 
maker), though a disciple of Brothers, refused > 
to assist him. He died on 19 Sept. 1854, and 
was buried in the same grave as Brothers at 
St. John's Wood. He married, in 1808, Eliza- 
beth Anne {d, 1848), daughter of Colonel 
Basil Bruce (rf. 1800), and had ten children. 
His eldest son, Richard Brothers Finlayson, 
who took the name of Kichard Beauford, was 
a photographer at Galway, where he died on 
17 Dec. 1886, aged 75. 

Finlayson printed : 1. * An Admonition to 
the People of all Countries in support of 
Richard Brothers,' 8vo (dated Edinburgh, 
7 Sept. 1797). 2. The same, * Book Second,' 
containing *The Restoration of the Hebrews 
to their own Land,' 8vo (dated Edinburgh, 
27 Jan. 1798). 3. *An Essay,' &c. 8vo (onDan. 
xii. 7, 11,12; dated London, 2 March 1798). 
4. * An Essay on the First Resurrection, and 
on the Commencement of the Blessed Thou- 
sand Years,' 8vo (dated London, 14 April 
1798). 5. * The Universe as it is. Discovery 
of the Ten Tribes of Israel and their Restora- 
tion to their own Land,' 1832, 8 vo. 6. * God's 
Creation of the Universe,' 1848, 8vo (contains 
some of his letters to the authorities respect- 
ing his claims on Brothers's estate ; Mason 
and Prescot were angry at this publication, 
but Finlayson had * a dream and vision ' of 
Brothers, approving all he had done). 7. * The 
Seven Seals of the Revelations.' 8. *The 
Last Trumpet,' &c., 1849, 8vo (incorporates 
No. 7 ; there are several supplements, the 
latest dated 21 Feb. 1850). Also nine large 
sheets of the ground plan of the New Jeru- 
salem (with ita 56 squares, 320 streets, 4 
temples, 20 colleges, 47 private palaces, 16 
markets, &c.) ; and twelve sheets of views 
of its public buildings ; all these executed by 
Finlayson for Brothers (the original copper- 
plates were in the hands of Beauford, whose 
price for a set of the prints was 38/.) Fin- 
layson's pamphlets are scarce ; he deposited 
his stock with Mason, after whose death it 
was destroyed. 

[Finlayson'fl "Works ; information from his 
eldest son, and from H. Hodson Bagg, M.D. ; 
tombstone at St John's Wood.] A. G. 



FINLAYSON, THOMAS (1809-1872), 
united presbyterian minister, second son of 
Thomas Finlayson, a farmer, was bom at Ool- 
doch, Blair Drummond, Perthshire, 22 Dec. 
1809. He received his elemental^ education 
at the parish school of Elincardme in Men- 
teith, and preparatory to entering college 
engaged in a special study of the (uassics at 
a school in the village of Doune in Kilma- 
dock parish. At the university of Glaa^w 
and at the theological hall of the united 
secession church he went through the usual 
course of training, and was licensed as a 
preacher of the gospel in April 1835 by the 
presbytery of Stirling and falkirk. Part of 
Lis period of study was spent in teachine a 
school at Dumbarton, where he formed a 
friendship with the Rev. Dr. Andrew Somer- 
ville, who afterwards became the secretary 
of the foreign mission of the united presby- 
terian church. In November 1835 Finlayson 
was ordained minister of the Union Street 
congregation, Greenock, where he founded 
a missionary society, and in two years per- 
suaded his people to pay off the large debt 
existing on the church. After twelve years 
of admirable ministerial work in Greenock 
he was called to be collea^e and successor 
to the Rev. John M*Gilchrist of Rose Street 
Church, Edinburgh, and, having accepted the 
call, was inducted to the ministry there in 
September 1847. The congregation to which 
ho now became minister was one of very 
few churches which at that time set an ex- 
ample and gave a tone to the whole church. 
They at once att^iched themselves to their 
new minister. He was elected moderator of 
the supreme court of his church in 1867, and 
shortly afterwards received the degree of D.D. 
from the university of Edinburgh. As one of 
the most ardent promoters of the manse fund, 
he was the chief agent in raising 45,0002., 
which led to the spending of 120,000/. in 
building and improving manses in two hun- 
dred localities. In the management of the 
augmentation fund he also took a deep in- 
terest. As a preacher he excelled in distinct 
and powerful exhibition of the truth ; what- 
ever ne had to say came fresh from his own 
independent thought, went straight to the 
heart of the subject, and made an immediate 
impression on his hearers. The untimely 
death in 1868 of Ids eldest son Thomas, 
a promising advocate at the Scottish bar, 
caused him intense grief, from which he never 
fully recovered. On 7 Oct. 1872 his con- 
gregation celebrated the semi-jubilee of his 
ministry in Edinburgh. Having gone to 
Campbeltown to take part in an induction 
service there, he was suddenly attacked with 
failure of the heart's action, and was found 
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dead in his bed on 17 Oct. 1872. He was 
buried in the Qran^ cemetery, Edinburgh, 
on 22 Oct. He married, in 1836, Miss Chrystal, 
by whom he had six children. 

[Memorials of the Kev. Thomas Finlayson, 
D.l)., 1873, with portrait; John Smith's Our 
Scottish Clergy, 1849, 2nd ser. pp. 295-301.] 

G. C. B. 

FINN BARB, Saint and Bishop (d. 623), 
of Cork, was son of Amergin, of the tribe of 
Ui Briuin Hatha of Connaught, who were 
descended from Eochaidh Muidmheadhon, 
brother of Olioll Olum, king of Munster. 
Amermn left Connaught for Munster and 
settled in the territory of Muscraidhe (Mus- 
keny), in the county of Cork, where he ob- 
tained an inheritance and land at a place 
called Achaidh Durbchon ; he was also chief 
smith to Tigemach, king of the Ui Eachach 
of Munster, who lived at Bathlin in the 
neighbourhood of Bandon. Amergin married 
in aefiance of the king's prohibition, and the 
couple were ordered to be burnt alive. A 
thunderstorm which prevented the sentence 
from being carried out was regarded as a 
divine interposition, and they were set free. 
A child havmg been bom from this union, 
they returned to Achaidh Durbchon, where 
he was baptised by a bishop named MacCorb, 
who gave nim the name of Luan (or Lochan 
accoiding to another account). When he 
was seven years old three clerics of Munster — 
Brendan, Ix>chan, and Fiodhach — who had 
been on a pilgrimage to Leinster, came to re- 
visit their native territories, and stopping at 
the house of Amergin admired the child. 
Eventually they were allowed to take him 
away to be educated. On their return with 
him they arrived at a place called Sliabh 
Muinchill, where it was thought suitable that 
he should read his alphabet (or elements), bo 
tonsured, and have his name changed. The 
cleric who cut his hair is said to have ob- 
served : ' Fair |^finn] is this hair fbarra] of 
Luan.' Let this be his name, said another, 
*Barr-finnorFinn-barr.' His name, however, 
in popular usage, as well as in many autho- 
rities, has always been Barra or Bairre. On 
this occasion Brendan was observed to weep 
and then soon after to smile, and when asked 
the reason replied, * I have prayed to Almighty 
God to grant me three territories in South 
Munster for mv use and that of my successors, 
viz. from the filackwater to the Lee, from the 
Lee to the Bandon, and from the Bandon to 
Bere Island, but they have been granted to 
Barra for ever. I wept because I fear I am 
blameworthy in Gods sight, and I smiled 
again for joy because of the love which God 
manifestod for Barra.' The three clerics, with 



Barra, proceeding on their journey, arrived at 
Belach Gabhran, now Gowran, in the county 
of Kilkenny. Here he read his psalms and 
began his studies, and his diligence was shown 
by his prayer that a heavy fall of snow might 
continue to block his hut until he could read 
his*saltair.' It is said to have continued ac- 
cordingly. He next went to Cuil Caisin (now 
Coolcashin), in the barony of Galmoy, county 
of Kilkenny, where he marked out and founded 
that church, and thence to Aghaboe, where he 
blessed a church and stayed for a while. He 
departed at the request of his predecessor, St. 
Canice, after some negotiation, and went to 
MacCorb, by whom he had been baptised. The 
latter had been a fellow-pupil of St. David, 
and both were reputed to have been pupils 
of Pope Gregory, which probably means that 
they studied his writings, which were held in 
high esteem by the Irish. About this time 
Fachtna, an aged chieftain of Muscraidhe 
Breogain, now the barony of Clanwilliam, in 
county of Tipperary, whose son and daughter 
Finn Barr had cured, and whose wife he was 
said to have brought to life, made a grant to 
himof RathMhartir in perpetuity. Here there 
is an important difference between the Irish 
and Latin lives, the latter giving Fiachna as 
the name of the chieftain, whom Ugsher, ap- 
pearing to have known only the Latin life, 
identifies with the king of West Munster. But 
the Irish life evidently gives the correct ac- 
count. With MacCorb Finn Barr read the 
gospels of St. Matthew and the ecclesiastical 
rules, to which another authority adds the 
Epistles of St. Paul. It was while in this 
neighbourhood that he stayed at Lough Eirce, 
in a place called Eadargabhail ( Addergoole), 
where, according to the Irish life, he had a 
school in which many famous saints are said 
to have been educated. There has been much 
discussion as to the situation of Lough Eirce, 
chiefly owing to an error of Colgan, who placed 
it in the neighbourhood of Cork. There is 
a townland of Addergoole in the parish of 
Aghmacart in the south of Queen's County, 
and adjoining it in co. Kilkenny is the parish of 
Eirke, in a low-lying district. Here the site 
of the school must be looked for. At Lough 
Eirce there was also a female school, presided 
over by a sister of Finn Barr*8. Coming now 
to his own country, he founded a church at 
Achaidh Durbchon. * Near this,' says the Irish 
life, * is the grotto [cuas"] of Barra, and there is 
a lake or tarn there, from which a salmon is 
brought to him every evening.' This appears 
to be the lake of Gougane Barra, at the source 
of the river Lee, which probably derives its 
name from the cuadhan, pronounced cuagan 
(the little cavity) of Barra. Warned, as we 
are informed, by an angel not to stay at the 
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hermitage, as his resurrection was not to be 
there, he set out, and crossing the Avonmore 
(Blackwater) proceeded in a north-easterly 
direction until he arrived at Cluain, where 
he built a church. This place, which has 
been strangely confounded with Cloyne, 
near Cork, is stated by Colgan to have been 
situated between Sliabh g-Crot (the Qaltees) 
and Sliabh-Mairge, and appears to be Cluain- 
ednech, now Clonenagh, a townland near 
Mountrath, in the Queen's County. Here, 
when he had stayed some time, he was visited 
by two pupils of St. Huadan, whose church of 
Lothra was some thirty miles distant. These 
clerics, Cormac and Baithin, had asked 
Ruadan for a place to settle in. * Go,* he 
said, *and settle wherever the tongues of 
your beUs strike.' They went on until they 
arrived at the church of Cluain, where their 
bells sounded. They were much disap- 
pointed at finding the place already occupied, 
not thinking they would bo allowed to stay 
there, but Barra gave them the church and 
all the property in it, and leaving the place 
returned to co. Cork, and came to Corcach 
Mor, or * The Great Marsh,' now the city of 
Cork. Here he and his companions were en- 
gaged in fasting and prayer, when Aodh, son 
of Conall, the kin^ of the territory, going in 
search of one of his cows which had strayed 
from the herd, met with them and granted 
them the site of the present cathedral. Before 
settling there finally, Barra was admonished 
by an angel, we are told, to go to the place to 
the westward, * where,' he said, ' you have 
many waters, and where there will be many 
wise men with you.' 

A long time after this, Barra, with Eolang, 
David, and ten monks, is said to have gone 
to Rome to be consecrated a bishop, but the 
pope refused to consecrate him, saying the 
rite would be performed by Jesus Christ 
liimself. The Latin lives, instead of Barra's 
journey to Home, tell of a message brought 
Dy MacCorb from the pope informing him 
how he was to be consecrated. At this time, 
MacCorb having died, Barra desired to have 
Eolang of AghabuUoge as a soul-friend or 
confessor in nis place. According to the 
' Calendar ' of Oengus, Eolang was originally 
at Aghaboe, and probably accompanied Barra, 
whose pupil he had been. Eolang declined, 
saying, * Christ will take your hand from mine 
and hear your confession.' It was reported 
that Barra afterwards wore a glove on one of 
his hands which Christ had touched, to hide 
its supernatural brightness. Seventeen years 
after the foundation of Cork, feeling that his 
death was near, he went to Clonenagh, and 
there died suddenly. His remains were 
brought to Cork and honourably interred, 



and in after times his bones were taken up 
and enshrined in a silver casket. His pas- 
toral character is thus described : 'The man of 
God abode there [at Cork], building up not so 
much a house of earthly stones as a spiritual 
house of true stones, wrought by the word and 
toil through the Holy Spirit.' His generosity 
is often referred to. Cumin of Condeire, in his 
poem, says: *He never saw any one in want 
whom he did not relieve ; ' and the * Calendar' 
of Oengus at 26 Sept. notices * the festival of 
the loving man, the feast of Barre of Cork,' 
and in his * Life ' he is the ' amiable champion ** 
(athleta). In after times, when Fursa was 
at the city of Cork, * he saw [in vision] a 
golden ladder near the tomb of the man 
of God, to conduct souls to the kingdom of 
Heaven, and he beheld the top of it reach to 
the sky.' 

Barra's travels are scarcely referred to in 
his *Life.' He is said to have gone to 
Britain with St. Maidoc. In Reeves's edition 
of Adamnan's * St. Columba ' reference is 
made to * his repeated and perhaps protracted 
visits to St. Cfolumba at Hy,' thourfi no 
notice of them is found in his * Life.' There 
is an extraordinary story in the Rawlin- 
son manuscript of his having borrowed a 
horse from St. David in Wales and ridden 
over to Ireland, in memory of which a brazen 
horse was made and kept at Cork, but there 
is nothing of this in the other lives. He is 
the patron saint of Dornoch, the episcopal 
seat of Caithness, where his festival is per- 
formed riding on horseback, a usage which 
seems to have some connection with the 
legend just mentioned. The island of Barra 
also claims him as patron and derives its name 
from him. According to Gerald de Barr6, or 
Giraldus Cambrensis, his family name waff 
derived from this island, and thus ultimately 
from the saint. Mr. Skene thinks the name 
Dunbarre is connected with him, as Dunblane 
with St. Blane. The name undergoes many 
modifications. He is termed Finn Barr, Barr- 
fhinn, or Barr-fhind, which by the silence 
of f h becomes Barrind, and then Barrindus. 
He is also Barr-og, or Barrocus, Bairre, Barra, 
and Barre, the last being his name in popular 
usage. In the parallel lists of Irish and 
foreign saints in the * Book of Leinster ' he is 
said to have been * like Augustine, bishop of 
the Saxons, in his manner of life.' He died 
on 25 Sept. most probably in 623. 

[Beatha Barra MS. 23 a, 44, Royal Irish 
Academy; Codex Kilkenniensis, fol. 132 6, 134; 
Codex Bodl. Rawlinson B. 485, both published 
by Dr. Caulfield in his Life of St. Finn Barr ; 
Lanigan*8 Eccl. Hist. ii. 314-18; Calendar of 
Oengus at 25 Sept. ; Reeves's Adamnan, Ixxiv.] 

T. O. 
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FINNCHU, Saint (/. 7th cent.), of 
JBrigobann, now Brigown, in the county 
of (Ssrk, was son of Finnlug, a descendant of 
Eochaidh Muidhmeadhon, and an inhabi- 
tant of Cremome, county of Monaghan. Finn- 
lug's first wife, Coemell, was of the Cian- 
nachta of Qlen Geimhin. After a married life 
of thirty years Coemell died, and Finnlug 
married Idnait, daughter of Flann, also of the 
Ciannachta. Soon after he was expelled from 
Ulster with his followers, and making his way 
to Munster the king, Aengus Mac Nadfraoich, 
granted him land in the province of Mog-Ruth 
(Fermoy) . Here Idnait gave birth to the child 
Finnchu, who was baptised by Ailbe of Imlach 
Ibair (Emly), and * a screpall, that is seven 
pennies of gold, paid as a baptismal fee/ The 
lorm of his name given in the * Calendar ' of 
Oeng^ is Chua, to which Finn (fair) being 
edd^ makes Chua-finn, and bv transposition 
Finnchua. The Irish life and the * Martyr- 
ology of Donegal' make him son of Finn- 
lug, son of Setna, but in other authorities 
he is son of Setna. He was placed with 
Cumusgach, kin^ of Teffia (in Westmeath 
and Longford), with whom he remained seven 
years. At the end of that time Comgall 
fq. v.] of Bangor (county of Down) obtained 
leave to educate the child as an ecclesias- 
tic at Bangor. Here he distinguished him- 
self by his courage in bearding the king of 
Ulaidh, who had insisted on grazing his horses 
on the lands of the monastery. Nine years 
later Comgall died, and Finnchu succeeded 
him as abbot, though he does not appear in 
the regular lists. Seven years afterwards he 
was expelled from Bangor and the whole of 
Ulaidh, * because of the scarcity of land.' He 
then returned to Munster, where the king of 
Cashel allowed him to choose a place of re- 
sidence. Finnchu said : ' I must not settle in 
any place save where my bell will answer me 
without the help of man.* From Cashel he 
proceeded to the territory of Fermoy, and on 
the morrow his bell answered him at Fan 
Muilt (the wether's slope). As this was the 
queen's home farm, he would have been 
^evicted had he not consented to pay rent. 
After this Finnchu * marked out tne place 
and arranged his enclosure, and covered his 
houses, and allotted lands to his households.' 
Hither came to him Conang, king of the 
D6isi, who prostrated himself to him, and 
Finnchu gave him, * as a soul-friend's jewel, his 
own place in heaven.' Then, in order to obtain 
a place in heaven instead of that which he 
had given away, he suspended himself by the 
armpits from nooks in the roof of his cell, 
so that ' his head did not touch the roof, nor 
his feet the floor.' Thenceforth the place was 
called Bri gobann (Smith's Hill), now Mit- j 



chelstown, from the skill shown by the 
smiths who manufactured the hooks. During 
seven years he continued to practise this self- 
j mortification until he was visited by St. 
Honan Finn with an urgent request for help 
from the king of Meath, who was distressed 
by the inroads of British pirates. After much 
persuasion he saw St. Ronan, * though sorely 
ashamed of his perforated body holed by 
chafers and beasts. Accompanying St. llonan 
to Tara, on the niglit of his arrival an inroad 
took place, and by Finnchu's advice, * all, both 
laymen and clerics, turned right-handwise 
and marched against the intruders,' with the 
result that they slew them, burnt their ships, 
and made a mound of their garments. 

At this time, dissensions having arisen 
between the two wives of Nuadu, king of 
Leinster, he sent off his favourite wife to 
Munster * on the safeguard of Finnchua of 
Sliabh Cua.' A rri ved near Brigown the saint 
desired she should not come any further until 
her child was born, for at that time * neither 
wives nor women used to come to his church.' 

On the birth of the child he was baptised 
by Finnchu, and named Fintan. In a war 
which ensued between the king of Leinster 
and the kinsmen of his neglected wife, Finn- 
chu was successful in obtainingthe victory for 
the king. Fintan was with him, and when 
the king begged that the boy might be left 
with him, Finnchu consenting gave him * his 
choice between the life of a layman and that 
of a cleric' Having chosen the latter the 
land was bestowed on him, from which he was 
afterwards known as St. Fintan of Cluain- 
ednech. The St. Fintan {d. 634) [q. v.] gene- 
rally known by this title was the son of Tul- 
chan, but it appears from his * Life ' that there 
were four of the name at Cluain-ednech. Re- 
turning to Munster, Finnchu was next called 
to repel an attack from the north, the queen 
of Ulaidh having instigated her husband to 
invade Munster to provide territory for her 
sons. The king of Munster was then living 
at Dun Ochair Maige (the fort on the brink 
of the Maige), now Bruree, in the county of 
Limerick, and when he and his consort be- 
held *the splendid banners floating in the 
air, and the tents of royal speckled satin 
pitched on the hill,' they sent for Finnchn, 
who had promised, if occasion required, to 
come, * with the CennCathach [head battler], 
even his own crozier.' After vainly trying 
to make peace, ho * marched in the van of 
the army with the Cenn Cathach in his hand, 
and then passed right-handwise round the 
host.' For the complete victory which fol- 
lowed the king awarded ' a cow from every 
enclosure from Cnoc Brenain to Dairinis of 
Emly, and a milch cow to the cleric carrying 
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his crozier in battle.' Ciar Cuircech, nephew 
of the king of Kerry, having been sent adrift 
on account of suspected treason, had been 
taken by pirates, and was retained by them 
as guide, and for three autumns they harried 
Kerry, and carried off the com. The king 
sent for his relative, Finnchu (the Ciarraige 
and Finnchu*s mother being both of the seed 
of Ebir). The saint came to the rescue, and 
' his wrath arose against the maurauders, and 
the howling and rending of a hound pos- 
sessed him on that day, wherefore the name 
of Finnchu [fair hound] clave to him.' Ciar 
was spared by Finnchu, who took him away, 
and placed him in the territory since called 
from him Kerrycurrihy, in the county of Cork. 
The last warhke adventure in whichFinnchu 
was engaged was the repelling an invasion of 
the Clanna Neill. The people of Munster, 
who were then without an overking, elected 
Cairbre Cromm, a man of royal descent, who 
was at this time * in waste places hunting 
wild swine and deer.* Ho consented to lead 
them on condition that Finnchu accompanied 
him. On coming in sight of the enemies' 
camp the Munster men * flinch from the fight 
in horror of the Clanna Neill,' but stirred by 
the warning of Finnchu that not a homestead 
would be left to them if they did not fight, 
they gained the victory. Cairbre Cromm was 
then made king of Munster, but being dis- 
satisfied with his appearance, as * his skin was 
scabrous,' he besought Finnchu to bestow a 
goodly form on him, and the saint * obtained 
from God his choice of form for him.' His 
shape and colour were then changed, so that 
he was aftenvards Cairbre the Fair. 

After this he made a vow tliat he would 
not henceforth be the cause of any battles. 
He gave his blessing to the rulers of Munster, 
and they promised to pay the firstlings of 
cows, sheep, and swine to him and his suc- 
cessors, together with an alms * from every 
nose in Ferraov.' Then he went to his own 
place, and thence it is said to Home, for he 
was penitent for the battles and deeds he had 
done for love of brotherhood. He is associated 
in Oengus with two foreign saints, Mammes 
and Cassian. Little of a religious character 
appears in the present life, but in Oengus he 
is said to have l>een * a flame against guilty 
men,' and that * he proclaimed Jesus.' His 
religion appears to have chiefly consisted in 
ascetic pract ices of an extreme character. He 
was su])posed to lie the first night in the same 
grave with every corpse buried in his church. 
In an Irish stanza current in the north of the 
county of Cork he is associated with Molagga, 
Colman of Cloyne, and Declan, all very early 
saints, and he is termed 'Finnchu the as- 
cetic' The anachronisms in this life are more 



formidable than usual, but may possibly be 
explained by the habit of using the name of 
a well-known king for the reigning sove- 
reign, as in the case of Pharaoh and Caesar. 
The year of his death is not on record, but it 
I must have been a long time after he left 
Bangor, which was in 606. His day is 25 Nov. 

[The Irish life in the Book of Lismore, trans- 
lated by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L. ; Martyrology 
of Donegal, p. 317; Reeves's Eccles. Antiq. of 
Down,&c, p. 381 ; Calendar of Oengus, cxix, 
clxxii.] T. 0. 

FINNERTY, PETER (1766 ?-l 822), 
journalist, bom in or about 1766, was the 
son of a trader at Loughrea in Galway. He 
was brought up as a printer in Dubbn, and 
became the publisher of * The Press,' a na- 
tionalist newspaper started by Arthur O'Con- 
nor in September 1797. "the violence of 
that journal caused it to be prosecutod by 
the government. On 22 Dec. 1797 Finnerty 
was tried before the Hon. William Downes, 
one of the justices of the court of king's 
bench in Ireland, upon an indictment for a 
seditious libel. The prosecution was insti- 
tuted in consequence of the publication of a 
letter signed * Marcus,' on the subject of th© 
conviction and execution of William Orr, a 
presby terian farmer, on a charge of adminis- 
tering the United Irish oath to a private in 
the Fifeshire Fencibles. Finnerty refused 
to divulge the writer's name, and, although 
John Philpot Ciirran made a most eloquent 
speech in nis defence, he was found guilty. 
The sentence was that he should stand in 
and upon the pillory for the space of one 
hour ; that he sliould be imprisoned for two 
years from 31 Oct. 1797 (the day he was 
arrested) ; that he should pay a fine of 20/. 
to the king ; and that he should give secu- 
rity for his future good behaviour for seven 
years from the end of his imprisonment, him- 
self in 500/., and two sureties in 250/. each. 
The whole of this sentence was e ven t ually car- 
ried into eftect. Finnerty, on 30 Dec, stood 
for one hour in the pillory opposite the ses- 
sions house in Green Street, in the presence 
of an immense concourse of sympathising* 
spectators. He was accompanied by some 
of the leading men in the country. On 
being released from the pillory he said to the 
people : * My friends, you see how cheerfully I 
can suffer — I can suffer anything, proviaed 
it promotes the liberty of my country.' The 
crowd cheered this brief address enthusiasti- 
cally, but they were quickly dispersed by the 
military (Howell, State Trials, xxvi. 902- 
1018; CuRRAN, iSJoeec^c*, 2nd edit, by Davis, 
p. 276). 

On regaining his liberty Finnerty came to 
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London and obtained an engagement as a 
parliamentary reporter on the st^ff of the 
'Morning Chromcle/ In 1809 he accom- 
panied tne Walcheren expedition as special 
correspondent, in order to supply the * Chro- 
nicle' with intelligence, but his bulletins 
soon induced the government to ship him 
home in a man-of-war. This he attributed to 
Lord Castlereagh, whom he libelled accord- 
ingly. On 7 ^b. 1811 he was sentenced by 
the court of queen's bench to eighteen months' 
imprisonment in Lincoln gaol for a libel 
charging his lordship with cruelty in Ireland. 
The talent and courage which he displayed 
at the trial obtained for him a public sub- 
scription of 2,000/. He memorialised the 
House of Commons on 21 June against the 
treatment he had experienced in prison, ac- 
cusing the gaolers of cruelty in placing him 
with felons, and refusing nim air and ex- 
ercise. The memorial gave rise to several 
discussions, in which he was highly spoken 
of by Whitbread, Burdett, Romilly, and 
Brougham (Hansard, Pari Debates, 1811, 
XX. 723-48). He died in Westminster on 
11 May 1822, aged 56. 

Finnerty was an eccentric Irishman, ex- 
tremely quick, ready, and hot-headed. Much of 
his time was spent with Paul Hiffeman [q. v.], 
Mark Supple, and other boon companions at 
the Cider Cellars, 20 Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden. He published : 1. * Report of the 
Speeches of Sir Francis Burdett at the late 
Election,' 1804, 8vo. 2. * Case of Peter Fin- | 
nerty, including a Full Report of all the 
ProccJedings which took place in the Court 
of Bang's Bench upon the subject . . . with 
Notes, and a Preface comprehending an Es- 
say upon the Law of Libel,' 4th edit. London, 
1811, 8vo. 

[Phillips^s Curran and his Contemporaries, 
p. 184 ; Gent. Mag. voL xcii. pt. i. p. 644 ; Biog. 
Pict. of Living Authors, p. 116; Andrews's 
British Journalism, ii. 31 , 66 ; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. ix. 306; Grant's Newspaper Press, ii. 
224 ; Hunt's Fourth Estate, ii. 276.] T. C. 

FINNEY, SAMUEL (1719-1 798), minia- 
ture-painter, bom at Wilmslow, Cheshire, 
13 Feb. 1718-19, was eldest son of Samuel 
Finney of Fulshaw, Cheshire, and Esther, 
daughter of Ralph Davenport of Chorley. 
His family being in pecuniary difficulties, 
Finney came up to London to study law, but 
quitted that profession for painting. Ho 
established himself as a miniature-painter, 
working both in enamel and on ivory, and 
was very successful. He exhibited minia- 
tures at the Exhibition of the Society of Ar- 
tists in 1761, and in 1766 exhibited a minia- 
ture of Queen Charlotte, having been ap- 



pointed 'enamel and miniature painter to her 
majesty.' He was a member of the Incor- 
porated Society of Artists, and in 1766 sub- 
scribed the declaration roll of that society. 
Having amassed a fortune sufficient to pay 
off the encumbrances on the old family estate, 
Finney in 1769 retired to Fulshaw, became 
a justice of the peace, and devoted the re- 
mainder of his life to quelling the riots, then 
so prevalent in that part of Cheshire, and in 
local improvements. He also compiled a 
manuscript history of his family, part of 
which was printed in the * Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire Historical Collector,' vol. i. A small 
Sortrait of Finney is in the possession of his 
escendant, Mr. Jenkins of Fulshaw ; it was 
engraved by William Ford of Manchester, 
and the plate was destroyed after twelve 
copies had been struck off. He died in 1798, 
and was buried at Wilmslow. He was twice 
married, but left no children. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves's Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880 ; Earwaker's East Cheshire, 
i. 164.] L. C. 

FINNIAN, Saint (df. 550), of Cluaini- 
raird, now Clonard, in the county of Meath, 
son of Finlugh, son of Fintan, a descendant of 
Conall Cearnach, one of the heroes of the Red 
Branch, was bom in Leinster. He was bap- 
tised by a Saint Abban, and afterwards placed 
when of suitable age imder the charge oi Fort- 
chem. With him he read * the Psalms and 
the Ecclesiastical Order.' On reaching the 
age of thirty he crossed the sea, and accord- 
ing to the Irish life went to Tours, called by 
the Irish Torinis, where he became a friend 
of St. Caeman. But the Latin life, the author 
of which, according to Dr. Todd, had the Irish 
before him, substitutes Dairinis, an island in 
the bay of Wexford, in which there was a 
well-known monastery. The resemblance in 
sound may have suggested the correction, as 
Caeman was connected with Dairinis. But 
as the * Office of St. Finnian' also mentions a 
visit to Tours, and two of St. Finnian's pupils, 
Columcille and Columb Mac Criomthainn, 
are said to have visited Tours, the Irish life 
may be correct. Finnian, probably on his 
way back, was at Cell Muine, or St. David's 
in Wales, where he met David, Gildas, and 
Cathmael or Docus. Here he is said to have 
stayed thirty years, and to have spoken the 
British language * as if it was his own native 
tongue.' 1" innian was employed to negotiate 
with the Saxon invaders, and failing in this 
is said to have overthrown them by super- 
natural means. An angel warned him to re- 
turn to Ireland, which was in need of his 
teaching, instead of visiting Rome as he 
wished to do. He obeyed the divine call, and 
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landed, according to Dr. Lanigan, first at the 
island of Dairinis, where he paid a second 
visit to St. Caeman. Leaving the island he 
coasted along, and finally landed at one of 
the harbours of Wexford, where he was well 
received by Mniredach, son of the king of 
Leinster, who honoured him, not as Dr. Lani- 
gan says, by prostrating himself before him, 
but by taking him on his back across the 
fields. The king having offered him any site 
he pleased for a churcn, he selected Achad 
Aball, now Aghowle, in the barony of Shil- 
lelagh, in the county of Wicklow. Here he 
is said to have dwelt sixteen years. Moving 
about and founding churches in several places, 
he arrived at Kildare, where he * stayed for 
a while, reading and teaching,' and on leaving 
was presented by Brigit with a ring of gold, 
which she told hun he would require. After- 
wards a slave at Fotharta Airbrech, in the 
north-east of the King's County, complained 
that the king demanded an ounce of gold for 
his freedom. Finnian having weighed the ring 
(ring money ?) given him by Brigit, found it 
to bo exactly one ounce, and he purchased the 
man's freedom. Thisslave was St.Caisin of Dal 
m Buain. Crossing the Boyne, he next founded 
a church at Koss Findchuill, also called Es^ar 
Brannain, now llosnarea. One of a raiding 

Earty from Fertullagh in Westmeath passing 
y his church became his disciple, and after- 
wards his successor at Clonard. This was 
Bishop Senach of Cluain Foda Fine, now 
Clonfad, in the county of Westmeath. It 
was probably at this time that he established 
his school at Clonard, in a.d. 530, according 
to Dr. Lanigan. Disciples came to him from 
all parts of Ireland till the number is said to 
have reached three thousand, and he acquired 
the title of * the Tutor of the Saints of Ire- 
land.' Many celebrated men were educated 
under him, among them Columcille, Columb 
of Tir da Glas, the two Ciarans, and others. 
To each of his pupils on their departure he 
gave a crozier or a gospel (i.e. a book of the 
gospels), or some well-known sign. These 
gifts became the sacred treasures of their re- 
spective churches. From his disciples he se- 
lected twelve who were known as * the twelve 
Apostles of Ireland.* These, according to Dr. 
Todd, formed themselves into a kind of cor- 
poration, and exercised a sort of jurisdiction 
over the other ecclesiastics of their times. 
They were especially jealous of the right 
of sanctuary which they claimed for their 
churches. 

A bard named Gemman, also termed ' the 
master,' and mentioned in Adamnan's ' Co- 
lumba' as a tutor, brought him a poem cele- 
brating his praises, and asked in return that 
* the little land he had should be made fer- 



tile.' Finnian replied, * Put the hymn which 
thou hast made mto water, and scatter the 
water over the land.' This is in accordance 
with Bede's description of the virtues of Irish 
manuscripts when immersed in water (Eccl. 
Hist. bk. i. chap, i.) In the Latin life he 
orders Gemman ' to sing the hymn over the 
field.' Some of the pupils of Finnian having 
been attracted to St. Kuadan of Lothra, for- 
merly one of his disciples, he visited that saint 
at the request of his school, and an amicable 
contest took place between them, with the 
result that Ruadan consented ' to live like 
other people.' The special reason for the 
flocking of students to Lothra is said to have 
been * a lime tree from which there used to 
drop a sweet fluid in which every one found 
the flavour he wished.' His next journey 
was into Lui^e, now the barony of Leyney, 
CO. Sligo, whither he was accompanied by 
Cruimther (or presbyter) Nathi. Here he 
founded a church in a place called Achad 
caoin conaire, now Achonry, where his well 
and his flagstone were shown. 

When he had thus * founded many churches 
and monasteries, and had preached Gt)d'8 
word to the men of Ireland, he returned to 
Clonard. Here his pupil, Bishop Senach, ob- 
serving * his meagreness and great wretched- 
ness,' and * seeing the worm coming out of 
his side in consequence of the girdle of iron 
which he wore,' could not restrain his tears. 
Finnian comforted him by reminding him that 
he was to bo his successor. His food was a 
little barley bread, and his drink water, ex- 
cept on Sundays. 

In the * Martyrology of Donegal' he is com- 
pared to St. Paul, the parallel being carried 
out in detail. Finnian was the chief of the 
second order of Irish saints ; he is sometimes 
said to have been a bishop, but it is not so 
stated in his life, and it is improbable, as the 
second order were nearly all presb3rters. He 
died at Clonard, and, according to the * Chro- 
nicon Scotorum,' of the pestilence known as 
the Buidhe Conaill, or yellow plague, which 
ravaged Ireland in a.d. 550. The language 
of his life is ambiguous, but seems to agree 
with this : * As Paul died in Rome for the 
sake of the Christian people, even so Finnian 
died in Clonard that the people of the Gael 
might not all die of the yellow plague.' The 
* Annals of the Four Masters' place his death 
at 548 (549), which is too early. Colgan's 
opinion that he lived as late as 563 is founded 
on a statement referring not to him but to 
St. Finnian of Maghbile. He is said in the 
Irish life to have reached the age of 140, and 
if his stay in different places was so long as 
mentioned, this would seem to be necessary, 
but the numbers can scarcely be intended to 
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be taken literally. * Thirty ' seems to be used 
indefinitely in the lives of Irish saints. St. 
Finnian's aay in the ' Martyrology of Done- 
gal' is 12 Dec, though 11 Feb., 3 Jan., and 
26 March have also l^n mentioned. 

[LiTes from the Book of Lismore, translated 
by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L., pp. 222-30; Lani- 
gan's Eccl. Hist. i. 468, &c., ii. 21, 22 ; Dr. Todd's 
8t. Patrick, pp. 98-101 ; Martyrology of Donegal, 
p. 333 ; Annals of the Four Masters, a.d. 548 ; 
Reeyes's Adamnan, p. 136.] T. 0. 

FINTAN, Saiitt (d. 595), of Cluain- 
cdnech, according to his pedigree in the * Book 
of Leinster,' and his life as quoted by Colgan, 
was the son of Grabren and Findath, and a 
descendant of Feidlimid Rectmar. In the 
'Codex Kilkenniensis ' his father is called 
Orymthann, but Gabren is added in the mar- 
gin, apparently as a correction. Again, in 
the ' Life of Finnchu * he is said to have been 
the son of Nuadu, king of I-ieinster, by his 
wife, Anmet. But as, according to some ac- 
counts, there were four Fintans at Cluain- 
ednech, the son of Nuadu was evidently a 
different jperson from the subject of the present 
notice. On the eighth day after his birth our 
Fintan was baptised at Cluain mic Trein, 
which may be presumed to have been in or 
near Ross, anciently called Ros mic Trein. 
He studied with two companions, Coemhan 
and Mocumin, under Colum, son of Crim- 
thann, afterwards of Tirdaglas, now Terry- 

flas, barony of Lower Ormond, county of 
'ipperary. Coemhan became eventually abbot 
of Enach Truim, now Annatrim, in Upper 
Ossory, and Mocumin, otherwise Natcaoim, 
was also subsequently of Tirdaglas. 

The party 01 students and their master 
moved about, and on one occasion stayed at 
Cluain-ednech, where there was then no 
monastery. Here such numbers flocked to 
them that they had to move to Sliabh Bladma, 
now Slieve Bloom. Looking back' from the 
mountain-side it was said that angels were 
hovering over the place they had left, and 
Fintan was at once advised to build his mo- 
nastery there, which he did about A.D. 548. 
This place is now Clonenagh, a townland near 
Mountrath in the Queen's County. Here he 
led a life of the severest asceticism, but not- 
withstanding the strictness of his rule many 
sought admission to his community. 'The 
monks laboured with their hands after the 
manner of hermits, tilling the earth with hoes, 
and, rejecting all animals, had not even a 
single cow. If any one offered them milk or 
butter it was not accepted ; no one dared to 
bring any flesh meat.' 

This mode of life being felt as a reproach 
by the neighboaring clergy, a council assem- 



bled, at which St. Cainnech of Kilkenny and 
others were present, who visited St. Fintan 
and requested him for the love of God to re- 
lax the extreme rigour of his rule. Fintan 
after much persuasion conceded the changes 
proposed as regarded his community, but re- 
fused to alter his own mode of living. His 
discernment of character is shown in the case 
of two relatives of one of his monks. After 
the young man had failed to convert them, 
Fintan visited them and pronounced that one 
would be converted, but that the case of the 
other was hopeless. He seems to have been 
kind to his community, for when some of 
them, eager, like all the Irish of the period, for 
foreign travel, went away without his leave, 
and proceeded to Bangor in Ulster, and thence 
to Britain, he said to those who spoke of 
them, * They are gone for God's work.' 

A warlike party once left the heads of 
their enemies at the gate of Clonenagh. They 
were buried by the monks in their own ceme- 
tery, Fintan saying that all the saints who lay 
in that burial-ground would pray for them, as 
the most important part of their bodies was 
buried there. At this time the king of North 
Leinster held the son of the king of South 
Leinster (or Hy Censelach) prisoner, intend- 
ing to kill him as a rival, but Fintan and 
twelve disciples went to the king at a town 
named Rathmore, in the north-east of the 
county of Kildarc, to remonstrate with him. 
The king ordered the fortress to be flrmly 
closed against him, but Fintan overcame all 
resistance, and rescued the youth, who after- 
wards became a monk at Bangor. 

Walking on one occasion in the plain of 
the Liffey, he met Fergna, son of Cobhthach, 
and kneeled before him. The man was much 
surprised, but Fintan told him he was to be- 
come a monk. He said : * I have twelve sons 
and seven daughters, a dear wife, and peace- 
ful subjects,' but he eventually gave up all. 
Bishop Brandubh, * a humble man of Hy Cen- 
selach,' went to Fintan to become one of his 
monks. Fintan met him in the monastery 
of Achad Finglas, near Slatey, and desired 
him to remain in this monastery, * where,' he 
added, * the mode of life is more tolerable 
than in mine.' 

His most famous pupil was Comgall [q. v.] 
of Bangor, who came to him at Cluain-eiiech. 
Here he joined the community, but so hard 
was the life that he grew weary of it, and 
the devil tempted him to return to his native 
place. He told Fintan of this, but shortly 
after, when praying at a cross to the west of 
Cluain-ednech, a supernatural light broke in 
on him, and he became quite happy. Fintan 
then sent him back to his native place to 
build churches and rear up servants to Christ. 
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He subsequently founded the famous monas- 
tery of Benclior (Bangor) in Ulster. 

Fintan wben on his deathbed appointed as 
his successor Fintan Maeldubh. In t he ' Lebar 
Brecc * not^s on the * Calendar ' of Oengus 
there are said to have been four Fintans there. 
His life was a continual round of fasts, night 
watches, and genuflexions. He is termed by 
Oengus * Fintan the Prayerful/ and on the 
same authority we read, * he never ate during 
his time, save woody bread of barley, and 
clayey water of clay. In the parallel list of 
Irish and foreign saints, he, as 'chief head of 
the monks of Ireland,* is compared with 
Benedict, 'head of the monks of Europe.' 
His day is 17 Feb. 

[Colgan's Acta &inct. Hibcmioe, p. 349, &c. ; 
Codex Kilkenniensis ; ^larsh's Library, Dublin, 
p. 74 aa ; Calendar of Oengus, lii. liii.; Martyr- 
ology of Donegal, p. 51 ; Lanigan's £ccl. Hist. ii. 
227-30.] T. 0. 

FINTAN or MUNNU, Saixt {d, 634), 
of Tech Munnu, now Taghmon, co. Wexford, 
was son of Tulchan, a descendant of Conall 
Gulban, son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, 
his mother, Fedelm, being of the race of 
Maine, son of Niall. He used to leave his 
father*s sheep to go for instruction to a holy 
man named Cruimther (or presbyter) Grel- 
lan, who lived at Achad Breoan. The sheep did 
not suffer, and it was even rumoured that two 
wolves were seen guarding them. St. Comgall 
of Bangor on his way from Connaught met 
with him at Uisnech (now Usny), in the 
parish of Killare, barony of Rathconrath, co. 
vVestmeath. Comgall allowed the boy to 
join him, and on the first day initiated him 
into his discipline by refusing to allow him 
a draught of water until vespers in spite of 
the heat. 

Fintan is said to have gone next to the 
school of St. Columba at Cill mor Ditraibh ; 
but this seems inconsistent with the dates of 
his life. His regular studies were carried on 
under Sinell of Cluaininis, an island in Lough 
Erne, who is described as * the most learned 
man in Ireland or in Britain.* With him 
ho continued nineteen years, studying the 
Scriptures in company with nine others. In 
making their bread they were not permitted 
to separate the chaff" from the wheat ; but all 
being ground together, the flour was mixed 
with water and baked by means of stones 
heated in the fire. 

On the completion of his studies he went 
to Hy to enter the monastery, but found that 
St. Columba was dead, and Baithin, his suc- 
cessor, refused to accept him, alleging that 
St. Columba had anticipated his coming, and 
directed him not to receive him. * He will 
not lika this/ he added, ' for he is a rough 



man ; therefore assure him that he will be 
an abbot and the head of a congregation.' 
This story, which is not only found in his 
lives, but in Adamnan*s ' Life of Columba,' is 
stated in the latter to have been communi- 
cated to the author by Oissene, who had it 
from the lips of Fintan himself. Fintan is 
described as fair, with curly hair and a high 
complexion. On his return to Ireland he took 

I up his abode in an island named Cuimrige or 
Cuinrigi, where he founded a church at a 
place called Athcaoin ; but having ascended 
a mountain to pray he was so disturbed by 
the cries and tumult at the battle of Slenne 
(perhaps of Sleamhain, near Mullingar, a.d. 
602) that he left the island. He next passed 
on to his own neighbourhood in the territory 
of Ely, but did not visit or salute any one. 
Here he built Tech Telle (now Tehelly), in 
the north of the King's County, where he re- 
mained five years. He permitted his mother 
to visit him with his two sisters, but said 
that if she came again he would depart to 
Britain. Probably in allusion to this a poem 
attributed to Colum Cill6, says: * The mother 

'. that bore thee, O Fintan, Munnu, bore a 
son hard to her family.' Soon afterwards 
a virgin with ^\q companions presented her- 
self at Tech Telle, and said to the steward : 
* Tell the strong man who owns this place 
to give it to me, for he and his fifty youths 
are stronger than I and my five, and let 
him build another for himself.' Fintan com- 
plied, ordering his pupils to bring only their 
axes, books, and chrismals with their ordinary 
clothing, and the two oxen which drew the 
wagon with the books. But he refused to bless 
her, and told her that the church would not 
be associated with her name, but with that 
of Telle, son of Segein. He and his party then 
proceeded to the UiBairrche (now the barony 
of Slieve Margy in the Queen's County), 
where there was a monastery of Comgall of 
Bangor, over which one of his pupils named 
Aed Gophan (or Guthbinn.^) presided. He 
was obliged to go away into exile for twelve 
years, and left Fintan to take charge during 
his absence. Meanwhile, Comgall having 
died, * the family ' of the monastery came to 
Fintan, but he refused their several requests 
either to accept the abbacy of Bangor, or to 
become one of the monks there, but said 
that he would leave the place if he could 
surrender it to Aed Gophan, who entrusted 
it to him. Then they said : * You had better go 
and seek for him, even if you have to go to 
Home, and we will wait your return.* He 
therefore set out with ^\e companions, but 
after crossing one field he met with Aedh 
returning after twelve years of exile. Leaving 
Ui Bairrchoi Fintan came to Achad LiaoCi iE 
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the barony of Forth, co. Wexford. Here one 
day when in the woods he met three men 
clothed in white garments, who told him, 

* Here will be your city/ and they marked out 
in his presence seven places in which after- 
wards the chief Jbuildings of his city should 
be erected, and Fintan placed crosses there. 
The chieftain of the country of Forth, named 
Dimma, who had offended him by unseemly 
rejoicing over a homicide, repenting, * offered 
him the land where his city Taghmon now is.' 
He asked for a reward, and when Fintan 
promised him the kingdom of heaven, said : 

* That is not enough, unless you also give me 
long life and all my wishes, and allow me to 
be buried with your monks in holy ground.' 
All these requests Fintan granted to him. 
The community of Fintan consisted of fifty 
monks, and their daily food was bread with 
water and a little milk. Dimma, chieftain 
of the territory, had placed his two sons in 
fosterage — one, Cellach, at Airbre in Ui Cenn- 
selaigh with St. Cuan; the other, Cillin, 
with Fintan at Taghmon. The father going 
to visit them found Cellach dressed in a blue 
cloak, with a sheaf of purple arrows on his 
shoulder, his writing tablet t)ound with brass, 
and wearing shoes ornamented with brass. 
Cillin, in a cloak of black undyed sheep's 
wool, a short white tunic, with a black border 
and common shoes, chanting psalms with 
other boys behind the wagon. The king was 
displeased, but Fintan told him that Cellach 
would be slain by the Leinster people, while 
Cillin would be * the head of a church, a 
wise man, a scribe, bishop, and anchorite,' 
and would go to heaven. 

Fintan's rugged character is illustrated in 
an imaginary dialogue between him and the 
angel who used to visit him. Fintan asked 
why another, whom he mentioned, was higher 
in mvour than himself. Because, was the re- 
ply, * he never caused anyone to blush, whereas 
vou scold your monks shamefully.' * Then,' 
tlntan indignantly replied, * I will go into 
Bxile and never take any more pains with my 
monks.' * No,' said the angel, * but the Lord 
will visit you.' That night Fintan became a 
leper, and continued so for twenty-three years. 
rhis is referred to in the * Calendar ' of Oen- 
jus, where ho is called * crochda,' crucified 
3r bearing a cross. 

Fintan s most remarkable appearance was 
it the council of Magh Ailbe or Whitefield, 
sphere the propriety ofadopting changes made 
>n the continent m the Kule of Easter was 
liscusSfed. Laisrean or Molaisse of Leighlin, 
with his friends, defended the new system ; 
tnd the new order. Fintan and all others , 
naintained the old. The king of Ui Bairrche, 
inpatient at Untan's delay in coming, spoke 



tauntingly of his leprosy. When he arrived 
the king asked him to speak. * Why,' said 
Fintan, turning fiercely to him, * do you ask 
me, a leprous man, for a speech ? When you 
were abusing me Christ blushed at the right 
hand of the Father, for I am a- member of 
Christ.' Fintan proposed the ordeal by fire and 
then by water, or a contest in miraculous 
power ; but Laisrean would not risk the danger 
of defeat. Dr. Lanigan is not accurate in 
saying that * Fintan soon after withdrew his 
opposition, and agreed with his brethren of 
the south,' for the * Codex Salmanticensis ' 
states that the council broke up, assenting to 
his conclusion : * Let every one do as he be- 
lieves, and as seems to nim right,' words 
which fairly express the tolerant spirit of the 
Irish church. It is added by the writer of 
his * Life ' that whenever he addressed a guest 
in rough or hasty language he would not eat 
until he had apologised, saying: * At that mo- 
ment I was the son of Tulchan according to 
the flesh, but now I am spiritually the son 
of God.' Lanigan does not allow that he was 
at Clonenagh ; but Bishop Reeves, following 
Col^n, holds that he was ' fourth in a suc- 
cession of Fintans there.' He has given his 
name to a Taghmon, also in Westmeath, and 
is commemorated at Kilmun in Cowall (Scot- 
land), where he is buried according to the 

* Breviary of Aberdeen.' There was also a 
church in LochLeven called after him. In the 

* Litany ' of Oengus * one hundred and fifty 
true martyrs ' who lived under his rule are 
invoked, and two hundred and thirty-three 
are referred to in the * Martyrology ' of Tam- 
laght ; but this does not imply that they were 
all living at one time. The name Mundu or 
Munnu is interpreted in the * Lebar Brecc ' 
as a contraction of mo-Fhindu, the F in the 
compound becoming silent; Fintan is also 
a contraction of Findu-an. His day is cele- 
brated 21 Oct. 

[Acta Sanct. Hibomise ex codice Salmanticensi, 
London, 1888; Calendar of Oengus, clix. ; Lani- 
gan's Eccl. Hist. ii. 404-8 ; Ussher's Works, vi. 
603; Reeves's Adamnan, pp. 18, 27; the Rev. 
James Gammack, in Diet, of Christian JBiography, 
ii. 620.] T. 0. 

FIRBANK, JOSEPH (1819-1886), rail- 
way contractor, son of a Durham miner, was 
bom at Bishop Auckland in 1819. At the 
age of seven he was sent to work in a colliery, 
and attended a night-school. In 1841 he se- 
cured a sub-contract in connection with the 
Woodhcad tunnel on the Stockton and Dar- 
lington railway, and in 1845 and 1840 took 
contracts on the Midland railway. The oppo- 
sition to railway construction was so great 
at this time that on one occasion Firbank 
was captured and kept a prisoner for twenty- 
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four hours. Noblemen would not permit the 
contractors or their workmen to approach 
their demesnes. In 1848 Firbank was en- 
gaged on the Rugby and Stamford branch 
of the North- Western railway, and lost most 
of his savings by the bankruptcy of the 
former contractor of the line. When the 
Monmouthshire Railway and Canal Com- 
pany transformed their mineral tramways 
and canals into passenger railways in 1854, 
Firbank took the contract for dealing with 
the canals in the town of Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire. He also took the contract for 
the maintenance of the lines for seven years, 
and this contract was several times renewed. 

Firbank established himself at Newport, 
where he formed an intimate friendship with 
Mr. Crawshaw Bailey, the ironmaster, who 
supported him in his early undertakings. He 
was employed in South Wales for thirty 
years, until the absorption of the Monmouth- 
shire company by the Great Western. In 
1856 Firbank took a contract for the widen- 
ing of the London and North-Westem rail- 
way near London, and afterwards (1859-66) 
various contracts on the Brighton line. He 
was also engaged upon the Midland Com- 
pany's Bedford and London extension (1864- 
1868), which involved great difficulties and 
ultimately cost the company upwards of 
3,000,0007. He was contractor in 1870 on 
the Settle and Carlisle extension of the Mid- 
land railway. He was afterwards contractor 
for many lines, the most difficult undertaking 
being the Birmingham west suburban section 
of the Midland railway. 

In 1884 Firbank built the St. Pancras . 
goods depot of the Midland railway. The j 
last contract takenby himwasforthelioume- 
mouthdirectline from Brokenhurst to Christ- I 
church. It proved to be the most troublesome 
of all his undertakings, and was finally com- 

filetcd by his son, Joseph T. Firbank. The 
ines constructed by Firbank from 1846 to 
1886 amounted to forty-nine. All through 
his career he was a generous employer, doing 
his best to promote the welfare of those whom 
he employed. 

Firbank died at his residence, near New- 
port, on 29 June 1880. He was twice married, 
and was survived by his second wife and 
seven children. Firbank has been described 
as * an excellent specimen of the class of 
Englishmen who rise up not so much by 
any transcendent talents, as by intelligence 
and energj',' and above all by a scnipulous 
* honesty, inspiring confidence* (Samuel 
Laikg). He was indefatigable in work, re- 
tiring to rest by nine o'clock and rarely 
rising later than five. His business faculties 
were very great. He was a j ust ice of the peace 



and deputy-lieutenant for the county of Mon- 
mouth. 

[F. M'Dormott's Life and Work of Joseph 
Firbank, 1887.] G. B. S. 

FIREBRACE, HENRY (1619-1691), 
royalist, sixth son of Robert Firebrace of 
Derby, who died in 1645, by Susanna, daugh- 
ter 0^ John Hierome, merchant, of London, 
held the offices of page of the bedchamber, 
yeoman of the robes, and clerk of the kitchen 
to Charles I, which he obtained through the 
interest of the Earl of Denbigh. He became 
much attached to the king, and was able to 
be of service to him on more than one occa- 
sion — at Uxbridge, in connection with the 
negotiations there in 1644, Oxford, and else- 
where. After the king's surrender to the Scots 
at Newark, in 1()46, Firebrace joined him 
at Newcastle, and attended him to Holmby 
House and Hampton Court, and again after 
his flight to the Isle of "Wight he obtained 
permission to attend him as page of the bed- 
chamber during his confinement in Caris- 
brooke Castle. Here he determined, if pos- 
sible, to effisct the king's escape, and accord- 
ingly contrived one evening, as Charles was 
retiring to rest, to slip into his hand a note 
informing him of a place in the bedchamber 
where he had secreted letters from friends 
outride. A regular means of communication 
was thus established between the king and 
his most trusted supporters. They thus con- 
certed a plan of escape. At a signal riven 
by Firebrace Charles was to force his IkkIj 
through the aperture between the bars of his 
bedchamber window, and let himself down 
by a rope ; Firebrace was then to conduct 
him across the court to the main wall of the 
castle, whence they were to descend by an- 
other rope and climb over the counterscarp, 
on the other side of which men and horses 
were to be in waiting to carry them to a 
vessel. On a n ight , the precise aate of which 
cannot be fixed, but which was probably early 
in April 1648, Firebrace gave the signal by 
throwing something against the bedchamber 
window. The king thrust his head into the 
aperture, and succeeded in squeezing some 
portion of his l)ody through it, but then stuck 
fast, and could with difficulty get back into 
the room. Firebrace was not slow in devis- 
ing a new plan, which he communicated to 
the king by a letter. A bar was to be cut in 
one of the windows, from which the king 
would be able to step upon a wall and escape 
over the outworks. Tlie king, who had al- 
ready begun filing one of the bars of his bed- 
chamber window, expressed approval of the 
new plan as an alternative scheme. In the 
end, however, he abandoned an attempt 
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at secret flight as impracticable. In a 
letter (26 April) he commanded Firebrace 
* heartily and particularly to thank, in my 
name, A. C. F. Z., and him who stayed for 
me beyond the works, for their hearty and 
industrious endeavours in this my service.* 
The cipher letters are supposed to stand for 
Francis Cresset, Colonel William Legg, groom 
of the bedchamber, Abraham Doucett, and 
Edward Worsely. The person * who stayed 
beyond the works * appears to have been one 
Joiin Newland of Newport, who had provided 
the vessel for the king*s use. On the day 
before his execution Charles charged Dr. Wil- 
liam Juxon to recommend Firebrace to Prince 
Charles as one who had been * very faithful 
and serviceable to him in his greatest extre- 
mities.' After this we lose sight of Firebrace 
until the Restoration, when ne petitioned to 
be appointed to one or other of the posts 
which he had held under the late king. The 
petition, which was supported by a certificate 
from Juxon, then archbishop of Canterbury, 
of Charles's recommendation, was granted, 
and Firebrace was appointed to the several 
offices of chief clerk of the kitchen, clerk- 
comptroller-supemumerary of the household, 
and assistant to the officers of the green 
cloth. He died on 27 Jan. 1690-1. 

Firebrace married, first, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Daniel Dowell of Stoke-Golding, 
Leicestershire ; secondly, Alice, daughter of 
Richard Bagnall of Reading, relict of John 
Bucknall of Creek, Northamptonshire ; and 
thirdly, Mary, of whom nothing seems to be 
known except that she was buried in the 
north cloister of Westminster Abbey on 
1 Feb. 1687-8. By his first wife he had issue 
four sons and one daughter. His eldest son, 
Henry, became a fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and entered the church ; his 
second son, Basil {d. 1724), went into busi- 
ness, was sheriff of London in 1687, and was 
created a baronet on 28 July 1698. In De- 
cember 1686 a royal bounty of 1,694/. was 
paid him {Secret Services of Charles II and 
James Ily Camd. Soc. p. 114). Reference is 
made to him in Luttrell's ' Relation.' The 
dignity became extinct in 1759. The origi- 
nal form of the name Firebrace, sometimes 
spelt Ferebras, is said to have been Fior h 
bras; the family was probably of Norman 
lineage. 

[Nichols's Leicestershire, iv. pt. ii. 726 ; Hist. 
MsS. Comm. 4th Rep. App. 274 6, 7th Rep. App. 
224 a; Sir Thomas Herbert's Memoirs, 1702, 
pp. 186-200 ; Dr. Peter Barwick's Life of Dr. 
John Barwlck (translation by Hilkiah Bedford, 
pp. 87-9, 880-7 ; Wotton's Baronetage, iv. 65- 
77 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1660-1, p. 20 ; Coll. 
Top. et Gen, vii. 163, viii. 20.] J. M. R. 



FIRMIN, GILES (1614-1097), ejected 
minister, son of Giles Firmin, was born at 
Ipswich in 1614. As a schoolboy he received 
religious impressions from the preaching of 
Jolm Rogers at Dedham, Essex. He matricu- 
lated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 
December 1629, his tutor being Thomas Ilill, 
D.D. [q. v.] At Cambridge he studied medi- 
cine. In 1632 he went with his father to 
New England. While at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, he was ordained deacon of the first 
church, of which John Cotton was minister. 
At Ipswich, Massachusetts, he received in 
1638 a grant of 120 acres of land. He prac- 
tised medicine in New England, and had the 
repute of a good anatomist. About 1647 
he returned to England, leaving a wife and 
family in America. lie was shipwrecked 
on the coast of Spain ; Calamy relates, as a 
* well-attested * fact, that at the very time 
when he was in danger of being drowned, his 
little daughter of four years old roused the 
family in New England by continually cry- 
ing out * Mv father ! ' 

In 1648 Firmin was appointed to the vi- 
carage of Shalford, Essex, which had been 
vacant a year since the removal of Ralph 
Hilles to Pattiswick. At Shalford he was 
ordained a presbyter by Stephen Marshall 
[q. v.] and others. He is returned in 1660 
as * an able, godly preacher.' He appears to 
have been a royalist in principle, for he 
affirms that he was one of those who * in the 
time of the usurpation ' prayed for * the af- 
flicted royal family.' Very soon he got into 
controversy on points of discipline. He was a 
strong advocate for the parochial system, in- 
sistea on imposition of hands as requisite for 
the validity of ordination, and denied the 
right of parents who would not submit to 
discipline to claim baptism for their children. 
With Baxter he opened a correspondence in 
1654, complaining to him that * these separa- 
tists have almost undone us.' The quakers 
also troubled his parish. In ecclesiastical 
! politics ho followed Baxter, preferring a re- 
formed episcopacy to either the presbyterial 
or the congregational model, but laying most 
stress on tlie need of a well-ordered parish. 
lie actively promoted in 1057 the * agree- 
ment of the associated ministers of Essex '' 
on Baxter's Worcestershire model. 

After the king's return he writes to Bax- 
ter (14 Nov. 1660) that he is most troubled 
. about forms of prayer ; these, ho says, * will 
not downe in our parts.' He is ready to 
i submit to bishops, * so they will not force 
i me to owne their power as being of divine 
I authoritie,' and adds, * some episcopacies I 
owne.' In spite of the persuasion of his seven 
children he refused to conform. As the result 
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eloaed for some monthF 

Firmin retired to Rideewell, Essex, per- 
haps on the paasing of tlie Five Mile Act 
(1665). Ho supported tiiniself bj medical 
practice, and wfts much in request. The 
neighLDuring justices, who valued his pro- 
fessional servicer, took care that he sliuuld 
not bo molested, though he regulariyheldcon- 
Tentieles, except once a month, when there 
•wag B, sermon at Uidgewell Church which 
te attended. On 22 Juiy 1673 Daniel Ray, 
who had been ejected from Eidgewell, took 
out licenses qualifying him to use his house 
nsa'presbyterian mceliug-place.' Firmin ou 
1 Dec. took out similar licetiaes. Roy removed 
in 167S, and Firmin remained till his death 
in sole charge of the congrpgntion. It still 
exists, and now ranks with tho independents. 

Firmin retained robust health oa an octo- 
genarian, and was always ready to take bis 
part in polemics. He had broken a lance 
■with his old friend Baxter in 1670, and in 
3693 he entered theliats of the Crispian con- 
troversy, which was then breaking up the 
newly ibrmed ' happy luiion ' of the London 
presbyterianB and independents. lie was 
B, well-read divine, if somewhat captious. 
Calamy reckons him at his heat in an experi- 
mental treatise. He was taken ill on a Sun- 
day night after preacbinfr, and died on the 
following Saturdiiy, in April 1697. He mar- 
ried, in New England, Susanna, dallghtsrof 
Nathaniel Ward, jiastor of the church at 
Ipswich, ATaesactmaetts. 

Davids gives an imperfect list of seventeen 
of Firmins puhlicadona. His chief pieeos 
are; 1. 'A Serious Que.ninn Stated,* &c., 
!16ol, 4to (on infant bantiem). 'J. ' Separa- 
tion E.iamined,' &c., lUol [i.e. l.'i March 
lti52],4ta. 3. 'StablishingagainstShaking,' 
&c., 1656, 4to (against the quakcrs; the 
running title is ' Stnbliahinp against Quak- 
ing ; ' answered by Edward liiirrough [q. v.] 
4.'Tythos Vindicated,' &c.,16r)!),4to.5.'Pre»- 
byterial Ordination Viiidicated,' kc, 1660, 
4to. 6. ' The Jjiturgical Considcrator Con- 
sidered,' &c., 1661, 4to (anon., in answer to 
Gauden). 7. ' The Real Christian,' &e., 1670, 
4to ; reprinted, Glasgow, 1744. 8vo (in tliis 
ho criticises Baxter; it is his best pieco ac- 
cording to Calamy). 8.' The Question between 
the Conformist and the Kon conformist,' &c., 
1681, 4to. 9. ' navovfrfm.' &c., 1693 (against 
Davis and Crisp). 10. ' Some Itemarks upon 
the Anabaptist's Answer to the Athenian 
Mercuries,' &c. (1694), 4lo (apparently bis 
Inat piece). He wrote also m defence of 
some of tho alioTo, and in opjtosition to John 
Owen, Daniel Cawdrv [q. v.], Thomas Grant- 
ham {d, 1692) [q. v.], and others. 
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[Oilnmj'a Historical AcTOUnl of his Ijfe sad 
TiiiieB,]7t3.p.295: Cantianatiaa, 1727. p. 458; 
Dn^iiia'a Annals of Evnng. Nonooat. in Essex, 
1SS3, pp. 410, 449, 457; Dsiter's Congrcga- 
tionallBm of the lost Three Hnndred Yeus, 
1880, p. 574 n. ; Firmin's Utten to Baxter, in 
tha coUoction of Baxter MSS. at Dr. Williams's 
Librai7(extFacts,ocauiDnu11y needing correction, 
are givpn by Darids) ; Hunter's manuscripta, 
Addil. MSS. 24478, p. 114 b.] A. O. 

FIBMTN, THOMAS (1632-1697), phi- 
lanthropist, son of Henry and Prudence Fir- 
min,wa8bomatI])swichmJune]633, Hennr 
Firmin was a parishioner of Samuel 'Ward, 
tbe puritan incumbent of St. Mary-la-Tower, 
by whom in 1635 ho was accused of erro- 
neous tenets ; the matter was brought before 
the high commission court, but on Firmin's 
making satisfoctoij submission the charge 
(particulars of which are not disclosed) was 
dismissed, Thomas was apprenticed in Lon- 
don to a mercer, who attended the services 
of John Goodwin [q. v.] the Arminian, then 
vicar of St. Stephen's, Coleman Street. He 
learned shorthand, and took down Goodwin's 
sermons. As an apprentice his alacrity gained 
Lim the nickname of ' Spirit.' Aa aSei ap- 
prentice accused him of purloining 6/., but 
afterwards confessed that the thelt vras hia 
own. The late story (KeuifETT) according to 
which Firmin, (luring his apprenticeship, pre- 
sented a petition in favour of John Biddla 
[see BiDDLE, Jdrh], and was dismissed by 
Cromwell as a ' curl-pate boy,' does not tolly 
with earlier accounts. Kennett, however, 

fives as his authority John Mapletoft, M.D. 
q. v.], who was a relative of Firmin. 
With a capital of 100/. Firm in h^an busi- 
ness as ngirdler and mercer. His shop was at 
Three Kings Court, in Lombard Street; he hod 
a garden at Ilo.iton, in which be took great 
delight. Slender as were his means he con- 
trived to keepu tabic' for his friends, especially 
ministers. Ilisfrankhospitalitybroitghthim 
(after 16.70) into relations with such men as 
Whitchcoto, Worthington, Wilkins, Fowler, 
and Tillotson. In this way, somewhat earlier, 
he became acquainted with Biddle, whose in- 
fluence on Firmin's philanthropic spirit was 
important. It was from Biddle that he learned 
to distrust mora alm-sgiving, but rather to 
make it his business to fathom tbe condition 
of the poor by personal investigation, and to 
reduce the cauws of social distress by eco- 
nomic effort. Biddle also deepened Firmin's 
convictions on the Eubject of religious tolera- 
tion, and without converting him to his own 
specific opinions mado him heterodox in the 
article of the Trinity. Biddle was Firmin's 
gnest in lOo,"!, prior to his banishment, and it 
'as largely through Firmin's exertions that a 
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%. aeiision of one hundred crowns was granted added to their earnings in various ways, giving 
^ Igr Cromwell to the hanished man. a sort of bonus in coal to good workers. His 

^; Sympathy with the oppressed had some- arrangements for the comfort and cleanliness 
'^.iihnig to do with Firmin's religious leanings, of his hands, and for the industrial training 
^ ]Be expressed himself as hating popery ' more of children rescued from the streets, were ad- 
3 tar its penecuting than for its priestcraft.* mirable. Nothing Ls said of his directly fos- 
Ib ld02 he raised money partly by * colloc- tering the education of the children, but he 
tiflU in churches' for the exiled anti-trinita- printed large editions of a ' Scripture Cate- 
1HIU of Poland ; but when (K581) the Polish chism ' (probably by Bishop Edward Fowler 
Cblriniats met the same fate Firmin was fore- [q. v. ] ), and gave rewards to such a.s learned it. 
»;aMMt in efforts for their relief^ collecting about The scheme never paid its way. Firmin 
^' €SKUm His acquaintance with religious con- sold his linens at cost price, but the sale 
troveraies was gained in conversation, for he ilagge<l ; for the first live years the annual 
VftS never a student. There was scarcelv a loss was 2001, He invoked the aid of the 
£¥ine of note whom he did not know, lie pre.«s, in the hope of getting the corporation 
■ . lielped yoong clergy-men to preferment, and of London to take the matter up as a public 
it is aaid that Tillotson, after becoming dean enterprise, but in vain. The scale of pro- 
of Canterbury (1672), when obliged to leave duct ion was diminished^ yet the loss increased. 
'■ towni 'genextdly left it to Mr. Firmin to pro- Two or three friends helped to make it good, 
^depTMchers'for his Tuesday lecture at St. but the main burden rested on Firmin. In 
Lawrence. Jewxy. Tillotson was aware tliat 1600 the patentees of the linen manufacture 
Kraun's needom of opinion did not bias his tcHjk over the scheme, retaining Firmin as its 
jn^pnent of men. manager at a salar\- of 100/. a year, and re- 

fizmin's first philanthropic experiment was ducing the rate of wages. The new arrange- 
oecaaioned by the trade disorganisat ion of the ment was unsuccessful, Firmin s honorarium 
plague year (1665). He provided employ- was not paid, and the enterprise was once 
nent at making up clothing for hands thrown more thrown on his hands. He kept it up to 
out of work. It was the only one of his en- the dav of his death, and nominallv contrived 
topriaes by which he suffered no pecuniary j to mai^e it pay, only however by keeping the 
loaa. During the great fire (1G(>6) his.Lom- wages low, and supulemeuting them by pri- 
iMxd Street premises were burned. He se- vate doles to his workers. His lust wish was 
eared temporary accommodation in Leaden- for two months more of life, in order that he 
ball Street, and in a few years was able to might remodel his * workliouse.' This was 
lebnild in Lombard Street, and to carry on done after his death by James, his partner, a 
bia bnainess with increased success. In 1076 prudent man, who had saved Firmin from 
he left the management of the concern in the ruining himself by drawing too largely on the 
hands of his nephew and partner, Jonatlian ready money of the firm. He had put down 
James (son of his sister Prudence), who had his coach rather than drop some ot his spin- 
been his apprentice ; he was t hen worth about ners. The higher rate of wages obtainable at 
9^000/. Henceforth he devoted his time and the woollen manufacture IikI Firmin to at- 
oxeat part of his means to works of public tempt its introduction as a London industry. 
benefit. He had been elected about 1073 a He took for this purpose a house in Artillery 
gofemor of Christ's Hospital, the first public Lane; but wool was too dear; his hands 
xerognition of his worth. were too slow ; after losing money for two 

Me had two schemes already in operation, years and a quarter he abandoned the trial. 
About 1670 he had erected a building by the | Firmin deserves notice as a prison philan- 
xiyer for the storage of com and coals, \o be = thropist. From about 1676 he interested 
letuled to the poor in hard times at cost himself in the condition of prisoners for debt, 
price; how this plan worked is not stated. . freeing several hundreds who were detained 
£arly in 1676 he had started a * workliouse ' for small sums, and successfully promoting 
in Little Britain, for the employment of the acts of grace for the liberation of others. He 
poor in the linen manufacture;' he built new , visited prisons, inquired into the treatment 
premises expressly for it. Tillotson suggests ; pursued, and prosecuted harsh and extor- 
that the hint of this * larger design ' w^as taken i t ionate gaolers. 1 1 is biographer rt»hites t hat 
from the example of Thomas Gouge [^q. v.], | one of these incriminatedolKcialshangedhim- 
who was one of the frequenters of Firmin s | self rather than face a trial. 
table. Firmin employed as many as seven- | Firmin wos a strong i>atriot as regards 
teen hundred spinners, Ix^sides flax-dres?ers, \ English manufactures, strenuously opposing 
weaTeiBy &c. lie paid them for thrir work : the im])ortation of French silks. But when 
atthecurrentrate,but, finding that they must i the protestant refugees came over from France 
work aizteen hours a day to earn sLxpence, hu I in 1080 and following years ho was the first 
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to assist them to set up their own trades. 
Most of the moneys devoted to their relief 
passed through his hands, he himself collect- 
ing some 4,000/. His pet project of a linen 
manufacture he starteu for them at Ipswich 
in 1682. 

In politics Firmin does not seem to have 
taken any part till 1685. His opposition to 
James H's unconstitutional proceedings cost 
him for a time his governorship at Christ's 
Hospital. Not won by James's declaration 
for liberty of conscience he largely aided the 
circulation of pamphlets which sounded the 
alarm against it. His principles seem to have 
been republican, but ne was a devoted ad- 
herent to William of Orange. To Robert 
Frampton [q. v.], the nonjuring bishop of 
Gloucester, Firmin remarked, * I hope you 
will not be a nonconformist in your old age.' 
Frampton retorted that Firmin himself was 
' a noncoiiformint to all ('hristendom besides 
a few lowsy sectarys in Poland.' On the i)ro- 
testant exodus from Ireland in 1688-9 Firmin 
was the principal commissioner for the relief 
of the refugees ; more than 56,000/. went 
through his hands, and eight of the protestant 
hierarchy of Ireland addressed to him a joint 
letter of thanks. He was rendering a similar 
een'ice for the nonjurors in 1695, when he 
was stopped by the interference of the go- 
vernment. 

In coni unction with his friend, Sir Robert 
Clayton [(j. vj, Firmin was an indefatigable 
governor of Christ's Hospital, carrj'ing out 
many improvements, both of structure and 
arrangement. On Sunday evenings it was 
his custom to attend the scholars' service, and 
see that their * pudding-pies ' for supper were 
of proper * bigness.' In April 169.'^ he was 
elected a governor of St. Thomas's Hospital, 
of which Clayton had been made president 
in the previous year. Firmin carrietl through 
the work of rebuilding the hospital and 
church. Among his admirable qualit ies was 
th(? faculty for inti'restiug others in benevo- 
lent designs and calling forth their liberality. 
He was a kind of almoner-general to the me- 
tropolis, keeping a register of the poor he 
visited, recommending their cases, and ap- 
prenticing their children. 

Luke Milboum [q. v.] in 1692 speaks of 
Finnin as a * hawker ' for the Socinians, * to 
disperse their new-fangled divinity.' Only 
four books of this class are known with cer- 
tainty to have been promoted by him. In 
1 687 was printed at his expenvse * A Brief 
History of the Unitarians, called also So- 
cinians.' It is in the shape of four letters, 
written for his information, probably by Ste- 
phen Xye, and is noteworthy as marking the 
nrst appearance in English literature of the 



term * unitarian,' a name unknown to Biddle. 
In 1689 he printed ' Brief Notes on the Creed 
of St. Athanasius,' a sheet by an unknown 
author. Tillotson, who had lectured on the 
Socinian controversy at St. Lawrence, Jewry, 
in 1679-80, felt himself compelled by'calum- 
' nies ' to publish the lectures in 1693. He 
sent a copy to Firmin, who printed a letter 
(29 Sept. 1694) in reply, probably by Nye, 
under the title ' Considerations on the Ex- 
plications of the Doctrine of the Trinity' 
(sometimes confounded with a tract of 1693 
with similar title, and by the same hand). 
This he laid before Tillotson, who remarked 
that Burnet's forthcoming exposition of the 
articles * shall humble your wnters.' In 1697, 
at Firmin's instance, appeared * The Agree- 
ment of the Unitarians with the Catholick 
Church,' a work which more closely expresses 
his own views than any of the foregoing. 
He never departed from the communion of 
the church 01 England, but put a Sabelliui 
sense on the public forms. At the time of 
his death he was meditating a plan of 'uni- 
tarian congregations ' to meet for devotional 
puri)oses as fraternities within the church. 

1' irmin was an original member of the ' So- 
ciety for the Reformation of Manners '(1691), 
and was very active in the enforcement of fines 
for the repression of profane swearing. Kettle- 
well's biographer speaks of his disinterested 
charity, and Wesley, who abridged his life 
for the * Arminian Magazine,' calls him * truly 
pious.' 

Firmin had injured his health by over- 
exertion and neglecting his meals, and had 
become consumptive, lie was carried off in 
a couple of days bv a typhoid fever, dying 
on 20 Dec. 1697. Bishop Fowler [q.v.J at- 
tended him on his deathbed. He was buried 
in tlie cloisters at Christ's Hospital, where a 
marble slab is placed to his memory. A me- 
morial pillar stands in the grounds of Marden 
l*ark, Surrey, the seat of his friend Clayton,^ 
where * Firmin's Walk' perpetuates his name. 
There is no portrait of Firmin ; he is described 
as a little, active man, of frank address and 
engaging manner. His autograph will (dated 
7 Feb. 1694) shows illiteracy. 

Firmin died worth about 3,000/. He was 
twice married : first, in 1060, to a citizen's 
daughter with a portion of 500/.; she died 
while Firmin was at Cambridge on business, 
leaving a son (d. about 1690) and a daughter 
(d. in infancv) ; secondly, in 1664, to Mar- 
garet (rf. 14 Jan. 1719, aged 77), daughter of 
Oiles Dentt, J.P., of Newport, Essex, alder- 
man of liOndon ; by her he had several chil- 
dren,who all died in infancy, except the eldest, 
Giles, bom 22 May 1665 (Tillotson was hi» 
godfather). Giles received his mother's por- 
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ne a promlBing merchant ; ht; 
nunied lUchel (d.tl April 1734), daughter 
of Ferieat Trott and sister of L^ j Clavtoc {. 
^ed St Oporto on 22 Jan. 1694, and w&e. 
buried at Newport oa 13 April ; his widow 
afterwards married Owen Griffith, rector of 
Blechin^lej, Surrev. 

Firmin's onlf known publication was 
' Some Proposalj for the Imploding of the 
Poor, eepeoall; in and about London, and 
for the Prevention of Begging. In a Letter 
to a Friend. By T. F.,' 1678, 4to. Aa en- 
larged issue appeared in 1681, 4to ; two edi- 
tiona same rear. It was reprinted in a col- 
lection of 'Tractsrelj'""" '" '' - " ' ■"'"■' 
4to. 
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relating to the Poor,' 1787, 



[Tlie Charitable SanaciUn, or a Short and 
Impartial Account of . . . Mr. T. F. . . , h<f e, 
gentUmaii of bia ocqutuntance, 1S98, 4to ; Lifs 
of Mr. Thomsa Firmin, IS&S, Svo, Sad wliLloii, 
1701, 12mo (the writer had knova him since 
1663 ; appended is a faneral sermon, prob&blj 
^ the sanie writer, ' preached in the country ') ; 
vindication of the memor; of Thomas Firmin 
from the Injurious Beflections of . . . Milbourn, 
1698, 4to (apparantlybjthe writer of the Life) - 
AoBonnt of Mr. Firmin'i Religion, &=.. 1898, 
8to; TillotBon's Funer^ Sermon for QonKB, 
1681; Penn'g Key Opening the Wny, 1692; 
Hilboum'a Myiteriaa in Beligion, 1692; Grounds 
and Oceuions of the Controrarsy concerning the 
Unity of God, IS9S; Life of Kettlewrl], 1718, 
p. 420 ; Kennetl's Ragiater, 1728, p 7B1 ; Bni^ 
net's Hiat. of hig own Time, 1734, ii. 211 sq.; 
Birch's Life of Tillotaon, 17S3, p. 292 aq. ; Life 
by Comiah, 1780; Anniniaa Magazine, 1786, 
p. 2S3 ; Wallace's Antitrin. Biog., 1360, i. (hi>- 
torieal introdoctioa), iii. 353 eq. ; Life of Bishop 
Frampton (Erans), 1876, p. 187; State Papers, 
Horn. Chas. I, cclii. IDS; Cole's manuscripts, v. 
27 sq.; Hnnter'smanoscript (Addit. MS. 2i47S, 
p. I14fi); Firmin's will at Somerset House.] 
A. G. 

FEftTH, MARK (1819-1880), founder 
of Firth College, Sheffield, was horn at Shef- 
field26 Aprill8igaDdleftschoolinl833. His 
father, Thomas Firth, was for several years 
Che chief melter of steel to the firm of San- 
ilerson Brothers & Co., Sheffield, receiving 
70i. a week ; here his two sons, Mark and I 
Thomas, on leaving school, joined him, and ' 
each had 20*. a week. Their demand for an 
increase of wages being refused, they com- 
menced a business of their own with a six- 
hole furnace in CharlotteStreet (1843). At 
first they manufactured steel exclusively for 
home consumption, and then gradually ex- 
tended their business to Birmingham. Bj 
persererance and energy they at last acquired 
an immense American connection, and in 
16W erected the Norfolk Works at Sheffield, 
vhichcorer thirteen aciM of ground. Inl846 
roL. XIX. 



Thomas Firth, senior, died, and Mark became 
, the head of the firm, which soon acquired 
I other works at Whittington in Derbyahire, 
I which occupy twenty-two acres, and several 
' forges at Clay Wheels, near Wadsley, A 
, speciality of the business was casting steel 
I hlocks for ordnance, and shot both spheri- 
cal and elongated, in addition to all kinds 
of heavy forgings for engineering purposes. 
From gun-blocks of seven inches diameter 
they went up to sixteen inches for the 81-toa 
gun, the heaviest single casting made. The 
whole of the steel employed in the manu- 
facture of guns for the British government 
was Firth^ steel. When the government 
found it necessary to have a steel core for 
their great guns, the Firths laid down ma- 
chinery which cost them 100,0002., it being 
understood that they should be compensated 
for their outlay b^ receiving the government 
work. The principal feature of their busi- 
ness was the refining and manufacture of 
steel, in which they were unrivalled. They 
supplied foreign iron, which they imported 
in immense quantities from Swedish mines, 
of which they bad concessions. After sup- 
plying the Italians with a 100-ton gun, 
they cast a dozen similar ingots for massive 
ordnance. The British government obtained 
four of these, but they were never used in 
the armament of any war ship. The Firths 
furnished nearly all the steel gun tubes afloat 
in the British navy, and a large propor- 
tion of those used bj the French. Three 
younger brothers, John, Edward, and Henry, 
became members of the firm of T. Firth & 
Sons. Mark Firth was one of the original 
members of the Iron and Steel Institute oa 
its establishment in 18fl9, and remained con- 
nected with it to his decease. Haviuggained 
a large fortune, he made many donatiooa to 
his native place. His first gtu of any mag- 
nitude was 1,0001., which he added to a 
legacy of 5,O0O{. left by his brother Thomas 
(d. 1858) for the erection of a Methodist 
Kew Connexion training college and the 
education of young men about to enter the 
ministiy. In 1869 he erected and endowed 
Mark Firth's Almshouses at Hanmoor, near 
his own residence, at a coat of 30,000/.; in 
this building are thirty-six houses, which are 
left to the poor of Sheffield for ever. For 
three successive years he held the office of 
master cutler, and in his third year enter- 
tained Heniy, duke of Norfolk, 2 Sept. 1869, 
enthe occasion of his taking possession of his 
estates as lord of Hallamshire. Uis next gift 
was a freehold park of thirty-six acres for a re- 
creation ground. The Prince and Princess of 
Walesopened thisparkonl6 Aug. 1876, and 
were for two days Firth's guests at Sheffield. 
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Perhaps the most useful act of liis life was the I ciallj at the Handel commemoration per- 
erection and fitting up of Firth College at a ■ formances at Westminster Abbey. In 1780 
cast of 20,000/., its endowment with 5,000/., < he married Mary, the beautiful younger 
and the foundation of a chair of chemistry daughter of Gainsborough ; it is said that a 
with 150/. a year. This building was oi>ened , separation soon followed. Perhaps it was 
by Prince Leopold 20 Oct. 1879, and a great ! IxA^ause he was refused the post of master of 
educational work has since been carried on the king's band and composer of minuets that 
in the institution. Firtli, who was mayor ; Fischer left England in 1786, but in spite of 
of Sheffield in 1875, died of apoplexy and , disappointments of various kinds he returned 
paralysis at his seat, Oakbrook, 28 iN'ov. 1880, in 17iX) to London. On the night of 29 April 
and was buried in Shefiield general cemetery | 1800, while performing a solo part in his con- 
on 2 Dec., when a public ])roces8ion nearly i certo at the Queen's House, and 'after har- 
two miles in length followed his remains to ing executed his first movement in a style 
the grave. His personalty was sworn under | equal to his best performance during any 
600,000/. in January 1881. He married first, part of his life,' he was seized with an apo- 
15 S<ipt. 1841, Sarah Bingham, who died in ! plectic fit. Prince William of Gloucester 
1855, and secondly Caroline Bradley, in Sep- j supported him out of the room, and the king, 
temlx'r 1857, and left nine children. . who was much afiected, had the best medical 

[Practical Magazine (1876). vi. 289-91. with ' assistance called ; but Fischer died within an 
portniit ; Oattv's Sheffield I»ast and Present ^onr at his lodgings in Soho, desiring in his 
(1873), pp. 305.* 312, 332-4, witli view of Firth's last moments that all his manuscript music 
Almshouses ; Ilunter's llallamshiro (Gatty's ed. might be presented to his majesty. 
18(>0). ]>. 215; Times, 29 Nov. 1880, p. 9, and , George III has recorded his appreciation 
3 Dec, p. 3 ; Illustrated Iy)n(lon News, 21 Aug. of his faithful musician's performance in a 
1875. pp. 185-90, and 28 Aug., pp. 193, 196, critical note appended in his own handwrit- 
208, with portrait ; Engineer, 3 Dec. 1880. p. jng to the proof-sheets of Dr. Bumey's ' Ac- 
A\ 7 ; Journal of Iron and Steel Institute, 1880. . count of the Handel Commemoration.' The 
No. 2, pp. 687-8.] G. C. B. ■ testimony of the younger Parke, himself an 

FISCHER, JOHANX CIIRISTIAX oboist of repute, is of even greater value. 
(1733-1800), oboist and composer, lived ' After remarking that Fischer arrived in thi» 
many years in London, was chamber musi- | countij in very favourable circumstances, the 
cian to the queen (Charlotte), and took a two principal oboe players, Vincent and Simp- 
prominent part in the Bach-Abel and other ' son, using an instrument which in shape and 
concerts of modem classical music which | tone l)ore some resemblance to a post-horn, 
were to bring about a great change in musical he continues : * The tone of Fischer was sofb 
taste. I?om at Freiburg (Breisgau) in 1783, and sweet, his style expressive, and his eie- 
Fischer was in 17r>0 a member of the Dresden cution at once neat and brilliant.' A. B. C. 
court l)and, and later entered the ser\'ice of Dario compared the tone of his oboe to that 
Frederick the Great for a short time. In the of a clarionet, Giardini commented on its 
course of his travels he came to London, took power, ond Bumey and Mrs. Papendiek 
lodgings, according to an advertisement of agree in praising him. Mozart, on the other 
the time, at Stidman's, peruko-makcr, Frith hand, writing from Vienna 4 April 1787, ob- 
Street, Snho, and announced his concert for ' serves that whereas Fischer's performance had 
2 Juni^ 17()S. As early as 1774 he joined the ' pleased him upwards of twenty years ago in 
quartet parties at court , but his appointment llolland, it now appeared to him undeserving 
as queen's musician dat»\s from \7>^, with a of itsr<«putation. Mozart was even more severe 
salary of IK)/. *Tlio original stipend of the ; upon lischer's compositions, vet he paid a 
court musicians,' says Mrs. Papendiek in her substantial compliment to tlie celebrated 
journals, * had be(?n 100/.; but on giving up : minuet (composed by Fischer for a court bell 
tlu?ir house 30/. had been added, and 2i)f. for on the occasion of the king of Denmark's visit 
the Ancient Music concerts. They had four ' to Kngland) by writing and often playing a 



suits of clothes, fine instruments, and able 
masters to instruct them when required.' The 
same lady gives a lively account (p. 143) 
of the practical jokes played on the popular 
oboist l)v the Prince of "Wales and his friends 



set of variations upon it (Ktichel, No. 179J; 
and Bumey bears witness to the merit of his 
style. 

There were published at Berlin : Oboe con- 
certo; pianoforte concerto; popular rondo; 



Cstje also Kelly, liemim^rencc.^, i. 9, and j concerto for violin, flute, or oboe ; six duos 
Pakkk, p. 48, for anecdotes). Fischer esta- j for two flutes, Op. 2; ten solos for flute and 
blished his reputation in England by his bril- : oboe. In London appeared : Three concertos 
liant j)]aying at the Professional, Nobility, | for principal oboe, 2^os. 8, 9, 10; the same 
and >iew Musical Fund concerts, and espe- j for pianoforte; seven divertimentos for two 



Fischer 

flutes ; ten sonatas for flute ; three quartets 
and two trios for German flutes, Tiolin, viola, 
and cello, from eminent masters, revised by J. 
C. Fischer ^ebbeb). Pohl mentions 'God 
saye great Geoi]^e our King,' for four solo 
Toices, chorus andharp accompaniment, newly 
harmonised ; and ' The Invocation of Neptune,' 
Bolo quartet and chorus. 

Ghunsborough's portrait of Fischer, now at 
Hampton Court, is full of expression ; another 
by the same artist is mentioned by Thick- 
nesse, 'painted at full length .... in scarlet 
and gold, like a Colonel of the Foot Guards.' 
It is said to have been exposed for sale at a 
picture dealer's in Cathenne Street. 

[Bnmey's History of Music, iv. 673 ; Mendel, 
iii. 640 ; Grove's Diet. i. 528 ; Pohl's Mozart 
nnd Haydn in London, ii. 53 ; The Gazetteer, 
No.l2,p. 246; Mrs. Papendiek's JoomaU, i. 65, 
ii. 125 ; Parke's Musical Memoirs, pp. 48, 334 ; 
Fnlcher^s Life of Gainsborough, pp. 74, 118, 
200; Thicknesse's Gainsborough, 1788, p. 24; 
Times, 1 May 1800; Gent. Ma^. vol. Ixz. pt. i. 
p. 488 ; D'Arblay's Memoir of Bumey, 1832, ii. 
385; Jahn's Mozart, 1^82, ii. 343; Gerber's 
TonkoDstler-Lexikon, 1812, i. 137.] L. M. M. 

FISCHER, JOHN GEORGE PAUL 
(178d-1876), painter, bom at Hanover on 
16 Sept. 1786f was the youngest of three sons 
of a bne-engraver, who died very soon after 
the birth of the youngest child, leaving his 
family in poverty. Fischer at the age of 
fourteen was placed as pupil with J. H. 
Ramberg, the fashionable court painter, by 
whom he was employed in painting portraits, 
theatrical scenery, and generally assisting 
his master. He became capable of earning 
enough money to support nis mother. In 
1810 ne betooK himself to England, and his 
Hanoverian connection rendered it easy for 
him to obtain the patronage of royalty. He 
painted miniature portraits of Queen Char- 
lotte and the junior members of the royal 
family, and was employed by the prince re- 
sent to paint a series of military costumes. 
He painted the present queen twice, once in 
1819 as an infant in her cradle, and again in 
1820. In 1817 he began to exhibit at the 
Royal Academy, and continued to do so up 
to 1852, occasionally contributing also to 
the Suffolk Street Exhibition. His works 
were chiefly portraits in miniature, but he 
occasionally exhibited landscapes in water- 
colours. He continued to paint up to his 
ei^ty-first year, and died 12 Sept. 1875. 
Fiscner was an industrious but inferior artist. 
Some sketches by him in the print room at 
the British Museum show spirit and intelli- 
ffenoe, especially two pencil portraits of Wil- 
liam Hunt and his wiie. He published a few 
etching! and lithographs. 
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[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Graves's Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880 ; Royal Academy Catalogues.] 

L. C. 

FISH, SIMON {d. 1631), theologian and 
pamphleteer, was a member of the university 
of Oxford, and entered Gray's Inn about 1525, 
which is the first date that can be approxi- 
mately fixed in his life. In London he formed 
one of a circle of young men who gave ex- 
pression to the popular dislike of "VVolsey 
and denounced the riches of the church. 
One of their boldest undertakings was the 
production of an interlude, written by one 
Mater Roo (a member of Queens' College, 
Cambridge), the object of which was to hold 
up "VVolsey to ridicule. Fish acted a part 
in this interlude, and, fearing the wratii of 
Wolsey, fled into the Low Countries, where 
he consorted with other English exiles, chief 
of whom were Tyndale and Roy. From 
them it would seem that he learned the 

Erinciples of protestantism, and he turned 
is energies to the promotion of the Refor- 
mation in England. Wolsey's wrath against 
him soon passed away, and he returned to 
London, where he acted as an agent for the 
sale of Tyndale's New Testament. He lived 
in a house by the White Friars, and one 
Necton confessed that he bought from him 
copies of Tyndale's prohibited book, * now 
five, now ten, to the number of twenty or 
thirty ' ("Necton's confession in Stetpe, Me- 
morials j 1. App. No. 22). Such conduct drew on 
him suspicion, and he again fled to the Low 
Countries, probably about the end of 1627. 
There he wrote his famous ' Supplication of 
the Beggars.' 

So far it is possible to adapt Foxe's narra- 
tive {Acts and Monuments, ed. 1837, iv. (W)6, 
&c.) to other known facts about Fish's life. 
About the ^ate of the * Supplication * and its 
influence in England, Foxe gives two con- 
tradictory accounts without seeing that they 
are contradictory: (1) He tells us that Fian 
found means to send a copy of the * Suppli- 
cation ' to Anne Bolevn early in 1528 ; Anne 
was advised by her "brother to show it to 
Henry VHI, who was much amused by it 
and kept the copy. On hearing this Mrs. 
Fish made suit to the king for her husband's 
return, but apparently received no answer. 
However, on Wolsey's fall, in October 1529, 
Fish ventured to return, and had a private 
interview with Henry VIII, who 'embraced 
him with a loving countenance,' and gave 
him his signet ring as a protection against 
Sir Thomas More, in case the new chancellor 
should continue the grudge of his predecessor. 
(2) He tells us that the book was brought 
to the king bv two I^ondon merchants, who 
read it alou^. When they had done the 
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king said, ' If a man should pull down an 
old stone wall, and bec^in at the lower part, 
the up{»er part thereof mieht chance to fall 
upon nis head,' meaning that FisVs exhor- 
tation to deal with the monks and friars was 
hazardous advice until the royal supremacy 
had been established. Afler saying this the 
king t.ook the book and put it away, com- 
manding the merchants to keep their inter- 
view a secret. Of these accounts the first is 
very improbable in itself, and makes Fish a 
much more important personage than he was. 
Moreover, Foxe evidently thought that Wol- 
sey was Fish's personal enemy, and he did 
not know of Fish's return to London and of 
his second flight. The second account of 
Henry VTIFs inter\'iew with the London 
merchants is quite credible in itself, and the 
king's remark is so characteristic both of the 
man and of the times as to make the story ex- 
tremely probable. If this be accepted, Fish's 
'Supplication' was written in 1528, was 
brought secretly to London at the end of 
that year, and was presented to Henry VIII 
early in 1 529. Ilenry VIII, who was feeling 
his way towards an ecclesiastical rt»volution, 
appreciated the advantage of winning popu- 
lar support. Fish's pamphlet was admirably 
fitted to impress men's minds, and just before 
tlie assembling of parliament in November 
London was flooded with copies of it, in a 
way which suggests the connivance of some 
one in authority. * The Supplication of the 
Beggars ' was exactly suited to express in a 
humorous form tlie prevalent discontent. It 
purported to be a petition from the class of 
Deggars, complaining that they were robbed 
of their alms uy the extortions of the begging 
friars ; then the monks and the clergy gene- 
rally were confounded with the friars, and 
were denounced as impoverishing the nation 
and living in idlonoss. Statistics were given 
in an exaggerated form ; England was said to 
contain iifty thousand parish churches (the 
writer was counting every hamlet as a parish), 
and on that basis clerical revenues were com- 
puted, with the result that a third of the 
national revenue was shown to be in the 
hands of the church. The pamphlet was 
judged by Sir Thomas More to be of suflicient 
importance to need an answer, * The Suppli- 
cation of Poor Soules in Purgatory,' which is 
fairly open to the criticism that it makes 
the penitents in purgatory express themselves 
in very unchastened language about events 
on earth. 

At the end of 1520 Fish returned to Eng- 
land ; but, though Ilenry VIII was ready to 
use Fish's spirited attack upon the church, 
he was not prepared to avow the fact, or to 
stand between him and the enemies whom 
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he had rabed up. It is not surprising that 
he was suspected of heresy, that his book 
was condemned by Archbishop Warham 
(WiLKiNS, Concilia^ iiL 737), and that he 
was in great difficulties. Whether the pres- 
sure of nis difficulties overcame him, or he 
underwent a change of opinion we cannot 
tell ; but Sir Thomas More wrote : ' This good 
zele had, ye wote well, Symon Fysh when 
he made the Supplication of Begvars ; but 
Gk)d gave him such grace afterwaraiB that he 
was sorry for that good zele, and repented 
himself, and came into the church a^^in, and 
forswore and forsook all the whole hUI of 
those heresies out of which the fountain of 
that same good zele sprang' ( Works^eA, 1557, 
p. 881). Ferhaps More overestimated the 
result of his answer to Fish. At all events, 
Fish's perplexities were ended by his death 
of the plague early in 1531. Very soon after 
his death his wife married James Bainham 

q. v.], who was burned as a heretic in April 

.532. 

Fish's * Su])plication ' was not only remark- 
able for its vigorous style and for its imme- 
diate influence, but was the model for a series 
of pamphlets couched in the same form. It 
was first printed in England in 1546, and 
was embodied in Foxe's ' Acts and Monu- 
ments ' (iv. 6(X), &c., ed. 1837). It has also 
been edited, with three of its successors in 
the same style, in * Four Supplications,' by 
Fumivall and Cooper, for the Early English 
Text Society, 1871. Besides this work Foxe 
also ascribes to Fish a ' Summe of Scripture 
done out of Dutch,' of which a unique copy 
exists in a volume of pamphlets in the British 
Museum (C. 37, /r), where it was first identi- 
fied by Mr. Arber in his introduction to a 
' Proper Dialogue in Rede me and be not 
Wroth ' {English Reprints, 1871). There are 
also assigned to Fish 'The Boke of Merchants, 
rightly necessary to all Folks, newly made 
bv the Lord I'antopole ' (London, 1547), and 
' the Spiritual Nosegay' (1548). 

[Foxo's Acts and Monuments, iv. 668, &e.; 
Wood's Athense Oxon. e»l. Bliss, i. 59 ; Tanner's 
Bibliotheca. p. 280 ; FiirnivaH's lotrodaetion to 
the Siipplicatiou (Early English Text Soc.), 
1871.] M. C. 

FISH, WILLIAM! (1775-1806), a musi- 
cian of Norwich, was bom in that city in 
177o. He commenced his musical career as 
violinist (Gkove) in the orchestra of the 
theatre, and, after studying under Sharp, the 
oboist, and Bond, the pianist and organist, 
was fitted to take part in various capacities 
in the important local concerts and cathedral 
festivals. He was organist of St. Andrew's, 
Norwich, opened a music warehouse, and be- 
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came well known in the neighbourhood as a 
teacher. He died 15 March 1866, a later 
date than that suggested by the musical dic- 
tionaries. Fish's Opus 1., a sonata in the 
Moxartean manner, was followed by a num- 
ber of less interesting pianoforte pieces, some 
ballads (words and music by the composer), 
among which ' The Morning Star * may be 
singled out, an oboe concerto, and some fan- 
tasias for the harp. His unpublished works 
are said to have included a manuscript can- 
tata to words by Mrs. Opie, and some pieces 
(presumably for band) played at the Nor- 
wich Theatre. 

[Grove's Diet. i. 530 ; Diet of Musicians, 1827, 
i. 249 ; Histoiy of Norfolk, 1829, ii. 1283 ; Notes 
&om Register Office, Norwich ; Norfolk News, 
17 March 1866 ; Fish's music in Brit. Mus. 
library.] L. M. M. 

ITSHACItE, FISSAKRE, FISHAKLE, 
or nZACRE, RICHARD de {d, 1248), 
Dominican divine, is said to have been a na- 
tive of Devonshire (Fuller, i. 442, iii. 20). 
Trivet styles him 'natus Ox onia,' where, how- 
ever, other manuscripts read Exonia (p. 230). 
Bale makes him study * the scurrilities of the 
Sophists' at Oxford and Paris ; but the whole 
story of the latter visit is probably nothing 
more than the expansion of a very duoious sug- 
gestion in Leland's * Commentaries ' (Bale, 
fi. 294 ; Lelakd, ii. 275). Like Robert Bacon 
^. v.], Fishacre in his old age became a Domi- 
nican ; but as the two friends continued to 
read divinity lectures for several years after 
entering the order in the schools of St. Ed- 
ward, his entry can hardly be dated later 
than 1240, and perhaps like Robert Bacon's 
should be placed ten or more years earlier 

g'TRiTET, pp. 229-30). The two comrades 
ed in the same year, 1248 (Matt. Pakis, 
V. 16). In their own days they were con- 
sidered to be without superior, or even equal, 
in theology or other branches of science; 
nor was their eloquence in popular preach- 
ing less remarkable (ib.) Leland calls Fish- 
acre, Robert Bacon's ' comes individuus/ and 
adds that the two were as fast linked together 
in friendship as ever Theseus was to Piri- 
thous. He even hints that the former died 
of grief on hearing of his friend's decease 
(Leland, ii. 275 ; Fuller, ubi supra). Fish- 
acre was buried among the Friars Preachers 
at Oxford. He was the first of his order in 
England who wrote on the * Sentences ' ( Oriel 
MS, No. 43, quoted in Coxe). Wood makes 
him a friend and auditor of Edmund Rich 
{Hist n. ii. 740). 

Fishacre's works are: 1. Commentaries on 
Peter Lombard's ' Book of Sentences,' four 
books (manuBcrints at Oriel College, Nos. 31, 
48, ana Balliol, Ko. 57, Oxford, and, aocord- 



ingto Echard, at the Sorbonne in Paris, &c.) 
2. Treatises on the Psalter (to the seventieth 
Psalm only according to Trivet). 3. 'Super 
Parabolas Salamonis.' To these Bale adds 
other dissertations : *De Pcenitate,' ' Postill^B 
Morales,' ' Commentarii Biblise,' ' Quaestiones 
Varise,' * Quodlibeta quoque et alia plura.' Pits 
says he was the first Englishman to become a 
doctor in divinity. The same writer states 
that ThomasWalden, the great anti- Wy cliffite 
theologian of the early part of the fiSfteenth 
century, often appeals to Fishacre's authority ; 
while Bale adds that William Woodford {d. 
1397), the Franciscan, and William Byntre 
relied on him for the same purpose. Echard 
assigns him another work, ' De Indulgentiis.' 

[Matt. Paris, ed. Luard (Rolls Ser.), vol. v. ; 
Trivet, ed. Hog (Engl. Hist.Soc.) ; Leland's Com- 
mentaries, ed. 1709 ; Bale's Scriptores, ed. 1659, 
p. 294; Pits's Commentaries, ed. 1619, p. 317; 
Fuller's Worthies, ed. 1840, i. 422, iii. 419-20; 
Anthony k Wood's Hist, and Antiquities of Ox- 
ford, ed. Outeh, ii. 740; Echard's Scriptores 
Ordinis Prsedicatonim, i. 118-19; Coxe's Cat. of 
Oxford MSS. ; Tanner's Scriptores.] T. A. A. 

FISHER, CATHERINE MARIA {d. 
1767), afterwards Norris, generally known as 
Kitty Fisher, courtesan, seems to have been 
of German origin, since her name is frequently 
spelt Fischer, and once by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Fisscher. She became the second wife of 
John Norris of Hempstcd Manor, Benenden, 
Kent, sometime M.P.for Rve. Her later life, in 
which she devoted herself to building up her 
husband's dilapidated fortunes, was in strik- 
ing contrast with her previous career, which 
was sufficiently notorious. Ensign (after- 
words Lieutenant-general) Anthony George 
Martin {d, 1800) is said to have introduced 
her into public life. In London she was 
known as a daring horsewoman, and also cre- 
dited with the possession of beauty and wit, 
A satire in verse, * Kitty's Stream, or the No- 
blemen turned Fishermen. A comic Satire 
addressed to the Gentlemen in the interest of 

the celebrated Miss K y F r. By Rig- 

dum Funnidos,' 1769, 4to, of which a copy, 
with manuscript notes by the Rev. John M it- 
ford, is in the I^ritish Museum, says that her 
parentage was * low and mean,' that she was 
a milliner, and had neither sense nor wit, 
but only impudence. Other tracts concern- 
ing her, mentioned in the * Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine,' 1760, are * An odd Letter on a most 
interesting subject to Miss K. F — h — r,' 6rf., 
Williams; *Mi8s K. F — 's Miscellany,' 1«., 
Ranger (in verse) ; and * Elegy to K. F — h — r.' 
A further satire on her among the satirical 
tracts in the king's library at the British 
Museum is * Horse and Away to St. James's 
Park on a Trip for the Noontide Air. Who 
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rides fastest. Miss Kitty Fisher or her ^y he was afterwards divinity tutor. He was a 

gallant P' It is a single page, and claims rigid Calvinist and staunch dissenter. He 

to have been written and printed at Straw- died at Hackney in 1807 after a lingering 

berry Hill. Mme. d'Arblay states {Memoirs, illness, in which he lost the use of all his 

i. 6(i) that Bet Flint once took Kitty Fisher faculties. Two funeral sermons were preached 

to see Dr. Johnson, but he was not at home, on the occasion, one of which, by the Rev. 

to her great regret. She died at Bath, and Samuel Palmer, was published under the 

at her own request was placed in the coffin title of ' The General Union of BelieTers,' 

in her best dress. This gave rise to ' An Elegy London, 1807, 8vo. 

on Kitty Fisher lying in St ate at Bath '(query [Brit. Mus. Cat.; Evans's Cat. of Engnved 

same as the eles^ previously mentioned?), British Portraits, ii. 152.] J.M. B. 

an undated broatoe with music Msigned to FISHER DAVID, the elder (1788 P- 

Mr. Harrington. She wasbuned atBenenden. ^ggg^ ^^ ^^^ ^f ^^^ managers of Fisher's 

The Benenden registers give the date of her company, which had a mono^ly of the Suf- 

bunalas23Marchl76/.lthasbeenattempted folk th4tres, was the son of David Fiaher 



to associate her with folklore in the expres- 



{d, 6 Aug. 1832), manager of the same circuit. 



sions, 'My eye, I^tty 1< isher, and in a rhyme j^jg^er made his first appearance in London at 
beginmng*LucvI^cketlostherpocket,Kitty Drury Lane, as Macbeth, 8 Dec. 1817. This 
I islier found It.' Her chief claim to recogni- ^^ i^Uowed on the 6th by Richard IH, and 
tion is that Sir Joshua Reynolds more tlian on the 10th by Hamlet. The recovery from iU- 
once painted her portrait. Several paintings ■ „^^ ^^ Kean arrested his career. On 24 Sept. 
of hur by hun seem to be m existence. One | ig^g ^^ j) l then under Stephen 

was in 1865 m the nossession of John ToUe- Kemble, he played Jaffier in 'Venice Pie- 
mache, MP of l\>ckforton, Cheshire. Othe^ a^^i-ed.' Subsequently he appeared as Lord 
were m 1867 lent to the ^atlonal Portrait , Townly in the a>rovoked fiusband,' and 
Gallery by the Larl of Morley and by Lord p^i^ig i^ i Orestes.' He was the original 
Crewe. The last is doubtless that concern- rpltus in Howard Payne's 'Brutus, or the 
ing which m Sir Joshuas diary, under the y^^l of Tarquin,' 3 Dec. 1818, and Angelo 
dato Apnl 1774,isthe entr>' 'Mr Crewe for j^ Buck's ^t^lians, or the Fatal Accusation,' 
Kitty iMshers portrait, 5J/. 10*. This is | 3 ^pril 1819. He failed to establish any 
curioiifl however, m being seven years after g^^^ng position, and discovered at the clow 
Mrs. Nomss death Mitford says in his ,,f ^^^ gg^ond season that his presence was 
manuscript notes before mentioned that a necessary on the Suffolk circuit; On 7 Nov. 
portrait by Sir Joshua is * at Field-marsha 1 1^03 ^e appeared at Bath in 'Hamlet,' and 
Cxrosvenors, Ararat House, lliclimoiid, and subsequently as Shylock, Leon, and Jaffier. 
one IS gone to America. Two portraits, one jj^ ^^ pronounced a sound actor, but with 
representing her as Cleopatra dissolving the ^o claim to genius, and failed to please. Re- 
pearls, are engraved. In the * Public Adver- turning again to the eastern countiea, he built 
tisor of ,30Marcli l/o9 is an appeal to the 1 ^be^^res at Bungay, Beccles, Halesworth, 
public, signed C. iMsher, against the base- t; Lowestoft, Dereham, North Walsham, 
ness of little scribblers and scurvy malevo- J^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ About 1838 he retired to 
leiice. After complaining that she has been | Woodbridge, where he died 20 Aug. I808. 
* abused in public papers, exposed in print- n^ ^.^ ^ musician and a scene-painter, and 
shops, &c., she cautions the public against i,, ^^^ ^^^^^^ capacity was leader for some 
some threatened memoirs, which will have ^ime of the Norwich choral concerts, 
no foundation in truth, llio character of - , ^^ ^ 

Kittv Willis in Mrs. Cowley's 'The Belle's 1 [Gonests Account of the English Stage; Gent. 
Stratagem'istakenfrom Kitty Fisher. Hone's I Mag. 1858, 11. 422; Theatricallnqmsitor. vol xi.] 
' 1] very-day Book ' says in error that * she be- I 

came Duchess of Bolton,' and Cunningham's FISHER, DAVID, the younger ("1816?- 
niandbook to London* statfjs that she lived 1887), actor, the son of David Fisher tke elder 
in Currington Street, Mayfair. [q. v.], was born at East Dereham, Norfolk, 

[Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. viii. 81, IS",, 4th ' ^ ^^^'^ ^^ ^ circuit established by his grand- 
ser. v. 319, 410 ; Bromley's Cat. of Engraved father, and managed by his father and his 
Portraits ; Ann. Reg. ii. 1G8 ; Boswell's Johnson, uncle. An accident to his leg disqualified him 
ed. Birkbeck Hill; works cited.] J. K. for the staffe, and he appeared as principal 

violinist at local concerts. A recovery, never 



FISHER, DANIEL (1731-1807), dis- 
sent ing minister, bom at Cockermouth in 
1731, was appointed in 1771 tutor in classics 
and mathematics at Homerton College, where 



perfect, enabled him to join the company at 
the Prince's Theatre, Glasgow. After a stay 
of four years he appeared 2 Nov. 1853 at 
the Princess's Theatre, under Charles 
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xnanagementy as Victor in the ' Lancers, or the 
Qentleman^s Son,' an adantation of ' Le Fils 
de Famille ' of Bayard. During six years he 
played at this house in yarious novelties and 
reyivals, including a trifling production from 
his own pen entitled ' Music hath Charms' 
(June I808). In 1859 he joined the Adelphi 
under B. Webster^s management,where he was 
the original Abb6 Latour in the ' Dead Heart ' 
of Watts Phillips. In 1863 he gave, at the 
Hanover Square Booms and at St. James's 
Hall, an entertainment called 'Facts and 
Fancies,' and in the autumn of the same year 
rejoined the Princess's, then under Vininff's 
management. In 1865 he played, at the 
Haymarket, Orpheus in Planchl's * Orpheus 
in the Haymarxet.' In 1866-8 he was at 
Liverpool as stage-manager for Mr. H. J. 
Byron, playing at the Amphitheatre and 
Alexandra Theatre. When the Globe Theatre, 
liondon, opened, 28 Nov. 1868, he was the first 
Major li'eneme in Byron's ' Cyril's Success.' 
He appeared in succession at Drury Lane, the 
Olympic, the Globe, the Opera Comique, the 
Criterion, the Mirror (Holbom) Theatre, now 
destroyed, and the Princess's, playing in pieces 
by H. J. Byron, Mr. Boucicault, and other 
writers. His last appearance in London was 
at the Lyceum in 1884, as Sir Toby Belch. 
After that period he played in the country. 
He died in St. Augustine's Road, Camden 
Town, on 4 Oct. 1887, and was buried at 
Hi^hgate cemetery. The * Era' says that not 
a single actor attended his funeral. Fisher j 
was below the middle height, a stifl-built } 
man, who tried to conceal his lameness by 
a dancing-master elegance. Concerning his 
Abb6 Latour, John Oxenford said in the 
* Times ' that * he came to the Adelphi a se- 
cond-rate eccentric comedian, and showed ; 
himself an able supporter of the serious I 
drama.' He left a son on the stage, who per- 
petuated the name of David Fisher borne by 
at least four generations of actors. 

[Pascoe*8 Dramatic List, 1879; The Players, 
1860 ; Cole's Life and Times of Charles Kean ; 
£ra newspaper, 8 and 15 Oct.; perbODul roccl- 
lections.] J. K. 



FISHER, EDWARD (/. 1627-1655), 
theological writer, was the eldest son of Sir 
Edward Fisher, knight, of Mickleton,Glouces- , 
tershire. In 1627 he entered as a gentleman , 
commoner at Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
graduated B.A. on 10 April 1030. lie was | 
noted for his knowledge of ecclesiastical his- 
tory and his skill in ancient languages. He | 
was a royalist, and a stronj]^ upholder of the 
festivals of the church against the puritans. 
He baaed the obligation of the Lord's day 
purely on ecclesiastical authority, declining 



to consider it a sabbath. He succeeded to his 
father's estate in 1654, but finding it much 
encumbered he sold it in 1656 to Richard 
Graves. Getting into debt he retired to Car- 
marthen and taught a school, but his creditors 
found him out, and he lied to Ireland. Here 
he died, at what date is not known. His 
body was brought to London for burial. Ho 
was married, but his wife died before him. 
The only publications which can be safely 
identified as his are : 1. * The Scriptures Har- 
mony ... by E. F., Esq.,' &c., 1643, 4to (a 
tract somewhat on the lines of HughBrough- 
ton's 'Concent of Scripture,' 1688). 2. *An 
Appeale to thy Conscience,' &c, without 
place, * printed in the 19th yeare of our 
gracious lord King Charles,' &c. (British 
Museum copy dated 20 April 1643; it is 

3iuit« anonymous, but easily identified as 
Wisher's). 3. *The Feast of Feasts, or the 
Celebration of the Sacred Nativity,' &c.,Oxf. 
1644, 4to (quite anonymous, but identified 
as Fisher's by the Bodleian Catalogue, and 
in his style). 4. * A Christian Caveat to the 
old and new Sabbatarians, or a Vindication 
of our Gospel Festivals . . . By a Lover of 
Truth ; a Defender of Christian Liberty ; and 
an hearty Desirer of Peace, internall, ex- 
temall, eternall to all men,' &c., 1649 (i.e. 
1650), 4to ; 4th edit. 1652, 4to, * By Edward 
Fisher, Esq.,' has appended * An Answer to 
Sixteen Queries toucliing the . . . observa- 
tion of Christmass, propounded by .Joseph 
Hemming of Uttoxeter ' (reprinted * Somers 
Tracts,' 1748, vol. iv.) ; 5th edit. 1053, 4to ; 
another edit. 1655, 4to, has appended * Ques- 
tions preparatory to the more Christian Ad- 
ministration of the Lord's Supper ... by 
E. F., Esq.' The * Caveat,' which reckons 
Christmas day and Good Friday as of equal 
authority with the Lord's day, was attacjked 
by John CoUinges, D.D. [q. v.], and by Giles 
Collier [q. v.] Parts of the * Caveat ' were 
reprinted by tlie Seventh Day Baptists of 
America, in * Tracts on the Sabbatli,' New 
York, 1863, 18mo. 

In Tanner's edition of Wood's * Athenaj,' 
1721, Fisher is identified with E. F., the 
author of the * Marrow of Modem Divinity ' 
[see Boston, Tjiomas, the elder]; and the 
identification has been accepted by Bliss, 
llill Burton, and others. It is doubted by 
Grub, and internal evidence completely dis- 
proves it. The author of the * Marrow ' hos 
been described as * an illiterate barber,' but 
nothing seems known of him except that 
in liis dedication to John Warner, the lord 
mayor, he speaks of himself as a * poore in- 
habitant ' ot London. The following publi- 
cations, all cast into the form of dialogue, 
and bearing the imprimatur of puritan li- 
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censers, may be safely ascribed to the same 
hand: 1. * The Marrow of Modem Divinity . . , 
by E. F./ &c., 1646, 8vo ; 4th edit. 1646, 8vo, 
has recommendatory letters by Burroughes, 
Strong, Sprigge, and Prittie. 2. ' A Touch- 
stone for a Communicant ... by E. F.,' &c., 
1647, 12mo (Caryl's imprimatur). 3. * The 
Marrow of Modem Divinity: the Second 
Part ... by E. F.,' &c., 1649, 8vo. The 19th 
edit, of the ' Marrow' was published at Mont- 
rose, 1803, 12mo. It was translated into 
"Welsh by John Edwards, a sequestered 
clergyman ; his dedication is dated 20 July 
1650; later editions areTrefecca, 1782, 12mo ; 
Carmarthen, 1810, 12mo. 4. * I^ndon*s Gate 
to the Lord's Table,' &c., 1647, 12mo ; the 
title-page is anonymous, but the signature 
* E. F.' appears at the end of the dedication to 
Judge Henry Kolle of the pleas, and Mar- 
garet his wife. 5. 'Faith m Five Funda- 
mentall Principles . . . by E. F., a Seeker of 
the Tmth,' &c., 1650, 12mo. 

[Wood's Athenae Oxen. 1691 i. 866, 1692 ii. 
132 ; Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 407 sq. ; 
Burton's History of Scotland, 1 853, ii . 3 1 7 ; Grub's 
Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, 1861, iv. 54; 
Cox's Literature of the Sabbath Question, 1865, 
i. 237, &c. ii. 418; Rees's History of Protestant 
Nonconformity in Wales, 1883, p. 77 (compare 
Walker's Sufferings, 1714, ii. 237); publications 
of Fisher and E. F.] A. G. 

FISHER, EDWARD ( 1 730-1785 ?), mez- 
zotint engraver, born in Ireland in 1730, was 
at first a hntter, but took to engraving, went 
to London, and became a member of the In- 
corporated Society of Artists in 1766, where 



afterwards Mrs. Gwatkm, after Reynolds; 
and < Heads from '< Vicar of Wakefield,"' 
ten plates engraved firom his own de»ign9 
and published in 1776. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; J. Chaloner 
Smith's Descriptive Catalogue of British Meno- 
tints, pt. ii. p. 485.] L. F. 

FISHER^ GEORGE (1794-1878), astro- 
nomer, was bom at Sunbury in Middlesex on 
31 July 1794. One of a Isjffe family Idt to 
the care of a widowed motner, he received 
little early education, and entered the office 
of the Westminster Insurance Company at 
the age of fourteen. Here his devotion to 
uncongenial duties won the respect and re- 
wards of his employers. His scientific e^i* 
rations had, however^ been fostered by sir 
Humphry Davy, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Eve- 
rard Home, and other eminent men, and he 
entered St. Catharine's College, Cambridffe, 
in 1817, whence he graduated B.A. in 1821^ 
M.A. in 1825. His university career was in- 
terrupted by his appointment, on the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Society, as astronomer 
to the polar expedition fitted out in H.M. shipa 
Dorothea and Trent in 1818. The highest 
latitude attained was 80° 34', and both ves- 
sels returned to England disabled before the- 
close of the year ; but Fisher had made a seriea 
of pendulum experiments at Spitzbergen, from 
which he deduced the value ■— fortne ellip- 
ticity of the earth. Tlie results of his obser- 
vations on the ships' chronometers were em- 
bodied in a paper read before the Royal Society 
on 8 June 1820, entitled ' On the Enors in 




Leicester Square, and moved to Ludgate 
Street in 1778. It is said tliat llej-nolds 

called him ' injudiciously exact ' for finishing . ^ „ 

too highly the unimportant parts of the plate. I navy to act as chaplain as well as astronomer 
After his death, about 1785, most of his to Parry's expedition for exploring the north- 
coppers were dispersed among several ])rint- west passage in 1821-3. A * portable' obser- 



Ships 
Trans, ex. 196). 

Fisher soon afterwards took orders, and 
qualified himself by formally entering the 




Reynolds; Robert Bro^Ti, after Chamberlin; zeal and perseverance* with which Fisher 
"William Pitt, earl of Chatham, after Bromp- | pursued his scientific inquiries. He devoted 
ton ; Colley Cibber, after Vanloo ; Chris- much care to the preparation of the results 
tian VII of Denmark, after Dance; David [ for the press, and they formed part of a vo- 
Garrick, after Reynolds; Simon, earl Har- lume, published at government expense in 




after Reynolds ; Paul Sandby, oft erF. Cotes; trical, and magnetic observations were a©- 




gases at very low tempe- 
or, according to Bromley, Theophila^'almer, ratures, as well as by an important discussion 
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of nearly four thousand observations on as- 
tronomical refiraction in an arctic climate. 

Fisher was elected a fellow of the Roval 
Society in 1825, and of the Astronomical So- 
ciety in 1827, acted several times as vice-pre- 
sident of the latter body, and was a member of 
the council from 1836 until 1863. Appointed 
in 1828 chaplain to H.M. ships Spartiate 
and Asia he carried on magnetic observations 
in various parts of the Mediterranean, and on 
24 Jan. 1833 laid a paper on the subject be- 
fore the Hoyal Society, entitled * Magnetical 
Experiments made principally in the South 
part of Europe and m Asia Mmor during the 
years 1827 to 1832 ' (tft. cxxiii. 237 ; Froc, 
i?. Soc. iii. 163). His theory of ' The Nature 
and Origin of the Aurora Borealis ' was com- 
municated to the Roval Society on 19 June 
1834 {tb. p. 295), and to the British Associa- 
tion at Cambridge in 1845 {^Report^ pt. ii. p. 
22). Founded on a close study of the phe- 
nomenon in arctic regions, it included the 
ideas, since confirmed, of its being the polar 
equivalent of lightning, and of its origin in a 
zone surrounding at some distance each pole. 
Aurorte were thus regarded as a means of 
restoring electrical equilibrium between the 
upper and lower strata of the atmosphere, 
disturbed by the development of positive 
electricity through rapid congelation. 

Fisher accepted in 1834 the post of head- 
master of Qreenwich Hospital School, and 
greatly improved the efficiency of the insti- 
tution. He erected an astronomical obser- 
vatory in connection with it, which he su- 
perintended during thirteen years, observing 
there the solar eclipse of 1 8 July 1860(3fon^A/y 
NoticeSf xxi. 19). At the request of Lord 
Herbert in 1845, he wrote text-books of alge- 
bra and geometry for use in the school, of 
which he became principal in 1860. His re- 
tirement followed in 18^, and after ten years 
of well-earned repose he died without suffer- 
ing on 14 May 1873. 

iBeeides the papers already mentioned 
fisher presented to the Royal Society ac- 
counts of magnetic experiments maae in 
the West Indies and North America by Mr. 
James Napier (^Proc, R. Soc, iii. 253), and , 
on the west coast of Africa by Commander 
Edward Belcher {Phil, Tram, cxxii. 493), \ 
and reduced those made on the coasts of 
Brazil and North America from 1834 to 1837 
by Sir Everard Home {ib, cxxviii. 343). He 
contributed to the ' Quarterly Journal of Sci- 
ence ' essays ' On the Figure of the Earth, as 
deduced from the Measurements of Arcs of 
the Meridian, and Observations on Pendu- 
lums ' (vii. 2W. 1819) ; « On the Variation of 
the ComptM, observ^ in the late Voyage of 
DiBcorery to the North Pole ' (iz. 81) ; and 



' On Refractions observed in High Latitudes * 
(xxi. 348, 1826). 

[Monthly Notices, xxxir. 140 ; Weld's Hist, 
of Koyal Society, ii. 280; Royal Society's Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers.] A. M. C. 

FISHER, JAMES (1697-1775), one of 
the founders of the Scottish secession church, 
was bom on 23 Jan. 1697 at Barr in Ayr- 
shire, where his father, Thomas, was minister, 
studied at Glasgow University, and was or- 
dained minister of Kinclaven, Perthshire, in 
1725. In 1727 he married the daughter of 
the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine [q. v.] of Port- 
moak, Ejnross-shire, with whom he was after- 
wards associated as a founder of the secession 
body. Fisher concurred with Erskine and 
other likeminded ministers in their views both 
as to patronage and doctrine, and in opposi- 
tion to the majority of the general assemblv, 
by whom their representations were wholly 
disregarded. In 1732 Erskine preached a 
sermon at the opening of the synod of Perth^ 
in which he boldly denounced the policy 
of the church as unfaithful to its Lora and 
Master. For this he was rebuked by the 
general assembly; but against the sentence 
ne protested, and was joined by three minis- 
ters, of whom Fisher was one. The protest 
was declared to be insulting, and the minis- 
ters who signed it were thrust out of the 
church, and ultimately formed the associate 
presbytery. The people of Kinclaven adhered 
almost without exception to their minister, 
and the connegation increased by accessions 
from neighbouring parishes. Fisher was 
subsequently translated to Glasgow (8 Oct. 
1741\ but was deposed by the associate anti- 
burgner synod 4 Aug. 1748. In 1749 the 
associate burgher synod gave him the office 
of professor of divinity. His name is asso- 
ciated with a catechism designed to explain 
the ' Shorter Catechism of the Westminster 
Assembly.' "What is known as Fisher's* Cate- 
chism' (2 parts, Glasgow, 1753, 1760) was in 
reality the result of contributions by many 
ministers of the body, which were made use 
of by three of the leading men, Ebenezer and 
Ralph Erskine and Fisher. Fisher survived 
the other two ; and as the duty of givinj^ a 
final form to the work, as well as executing 
his own share, devolved on him, it is usually 
spoken of as his. It is a work of great 
care, learning, and ability ; it has passed 
through many editions ; it was long the manual 
for catechetical instruction in tne secession 
church ; and it was a favourite with evan- 
gelical men outside the secession like Dr. 
Colquhoun of Leith and Robert Haldane 
[q. v.] Fisher was the author of various 
other works, chiefly bearing on matters of 
controversy at the time, and illustrative of 
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Erskine^B work. Though not so attractive 
a x)rt'aclier as the Erskmes, nor so able on 
apoloj^ist OS Wilson, yet by the weight of his 
character and his public position he exerted 
a very powerful influence on the secession, and 
contributed very mattjrially to its progress 
and stability, lie died 28 Sept. 1775, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 

[Scott's Fasti, pt. iv. 802 ; Momorials of tho 
Rev. James Fisher, by John lirowri, D.D. (United 
Presbyterian Fathers), 1849 ; ^I'Kerrow's Hist, 
of the Secession ; Lif«! and Diary of the Rev. 
E. Erakiue, A.M., by Donald Frsisor; Walker's 
Theology and Theologians of Scotland ; iMcCrie's 
Storv of tlie Scottish Cliurch.] AV. (j. B. 

FISHER, JASPER {fl. IGiiO), divine 
and dramatist, born in loUl, was the son of 
William Fisher of Carleton, Bedibnbihire, ! 
deputy-auditor for the county of York (do- ; 
scended from a AVnrwickshire family), by 
Alice Koane of "Wellingborough ( Visitation 
(if Bedfordshire ^ Uarl. »Soc. 1884, xix. 107). 
Fisher matriculated at Magdabm Hall, Ox- 
ford, 13 Nov. 1G07; he was admitted 1?.A. 
1'8 Jan. 1610-11, M.A. 27 Jan. 1013-14, 
B.l). and D.D. KJ39 (Clark, lietfistcr, ii. 
800). About 1031 (according to AVood) 
he became rector of AVilsden, Bedfordshire, 
and in 16«I3 published his one considerable 
work, a play, entitled ' Fuimus Troes, the 
True Trojans, b«Miig a story of the liritaines 
valour at tho Romanes lir.<t invasion. Pul)- 
lickly presented by tho gentlemen students 
of Magdalen College in Oxford,* London, 

1633, 4to. The drama is written in blank 
verse, interspersed with lyrics; Druids, poets, 
and a harper are introduced, and it ends with ' 
a mas(|ue and chorus. Fisher held at Mag- 
dalen College the post of divinity or philo- 
sophy reader (Wood). lie also published 
pome sermons, ono on ^Falachi ii. 7, 1636, , 
8vo, and* The Prie.>t\s Duty and Dignity, 
preached at the Triennial Visitation in Ampt- 
hill ]8 Aug. 1635, by J. F., presbyter and 
rector of AVilsdcn in Bedfordshire, and pub- 
lished by command,* London, 1630, 12mo. 
The exact date of Fisher's dt'ath is uncertain; 
it is onlv known that he was alive in DhjO, 
when he proceeded D. D. Acc( )rding to Oldy s's , 
manuscript notes to Lungbaine he became 
blind, whether from old ago or an accident | 
is not known. AVood calls him *an ingenious 
man, as those that knew him have divers 
times informed me ' (At/ieme, ii. 636, ed. 
Bliss). lie married IClizabeih, djiughter of 
the Kev. William Sams of Burstead, Essex. 
Gideon Fisher, who went to Oxford in 1634 
and succeeded to the estate at Carleton, was 
the son, not of Jasper, but of Jasper's elder 
brother Gideon {Imtation of Bedfordshire, 

1634, Uarl. See. 107). 



[Brit. Mua. Cat. of Printed Books; LaDgbaine*B 
English Dramatic Poets, 1691, p. 533 ; Baker b 
Biographta Dramatica, 1812.] £. T. B. 

FISHER, JOHN (14o9P-.1635), bishop 
of Rochester, eldest son of Robert Fisher, 
mercer, and Agnes, his wife, was bom at 
Beverley in Yorkshire, and probably received 
his earliest education in the school attached 
to the collegiate church in that city. Con- 
siderable discrepancy exists in the statements 
respecting tho year of Fisher's birth (see 
IJfe by Lewis, i. 1-2). His portrait by Hol- 
bein bears the words, ' A® Aetatis 74V As 
this could scarcely have been painted after 
his imprisonment in the Tower, it would 
seem that Fisher must have been at least 
seventy-five at the time of his execution. 
This, however, requires us to conclude that 
he was over twenty-six at the time of his 
admission to the B.A. degree, an unusual 
aj^e, especially in those days. When only 
tliirtiHin vears old he lost his father; the lat- 
ter would 8tM?m to have been a man of con- 
siderable substance, and, judging from his 
numerous bequests to different monastic and 
other foundations, religious after tho fashion 
of his age. Fisher was subsequently entered 
at Michaelhouse, Cambridge, under William 
do Melton, fellow, and afterwards master of 
tho collej^e. In 1487 he proceeded to his 
degree of bachelor of arts ; was soon after 
elected fellow of Michaelhouse, proceeded to 
his de^ee of M.A. in 1491, filled the oilice 
of senior proctor in the university in 1494, 
and became master of his college in 1497. 
The duties of the proctorial offiice necessi- 
tated, at that time, occasional attendance at 
court : and Fisher on his appearance in this 
capacity at Greenwich attracted the notice 
of the king's mother, Margaret, countess of 
Richmond, who in 1497 appointed him her 
confessor. 

In 1501 ho was elected vice-chancellor 
of the university. We learn from his own 
statements, us well as from other sources, 
that the wliole academic community was at 
that time in a singularly lifeless and im- 
iwverished state. To rescue it from this 
condition, by infusing new life into its 
studies and gainintr for it the help of the 
wealthy, was one of the chief services which 
Fisher rendered to his ago. In 1503 he was 
appointed by the Countess of Richmond to 
fill tho newly founded chair of divinity, 
which she had instituted for the purpose of 
providing gratuitous theological instruction 
. in the university ; and it appears to have 
been mainly by his advice that about the 
same time the countess also founded the 
Lady Margaret preachership, designed for 
supplying evangelical instruction of the laity 
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in the surrounding county and elsewhere. 
The preaching was to he in the yemacular, 
whicn had at that period almost fiEdlen into 
disuse in the pulpit. 

A succession of appointments now indi- 
cated the growing and widespread sense of 
his services. In 1504 he was elected to the 
chancellorship of the university, an office to 
which he was re-elected annually for ten 
years, and eventually for life. A papal bull 
(14 Oct. 1504) ratified his election to the 
see of Bochester, but for this preferment he 
was indebted solely to King Henry^s favour 
and sense of his * grete and singular virtue ' 
(Funeral Sermon^ ed. Hymers, p. 163). On 
12 April 1605 Fisher was elected to tne pre- 
sidency of Queens' College, but held the office 
only for three years. His appointment to 
the post, it has been conjectured, was mainly 
with the design of providing him vTith a 
suitable residence during the time that he 
was superintending the erection of Christ's 
College, which was founded by the Lady 
Marcraret under his auspices in 1505. On 
the aeath of Henry VII, Fisher preached the 
funeral sermon at St. Paul's, and his dis- 
course was subsequently printed at the re- 
quest of the king's mother. Three months 
later it devolved upon him to pay a like 
tribute to the memory of his august bene- 
factress, a discourse which forms a memor- 
able record of her virtues and good works. 
By a scheme drawn up during her lifetime 
it was proposed to dissolve an ancient hos- 
pital at Cambridge, that of the Brethren of 
St. John, and to found a college in its place. 
Fisher was shortly after nominated to attend 
theLateran council in Rome (19 April 1512), 
and a sum of 500/. had been assigned for his 
expenses during 160 days ; but at the last 
moment it was decided that he should not 
be sent. This happened fortunately for the 
carrving out of the Lady Margaret's designs, 
for £*isher, by remaining in England, was 
enabled to defeat in some measure the efforts 
that were made to set aside her bequest ; and 
it was mainly through his strenuous exer- 
tions that St. John's College was eventually 
founded, its charter being given 9 April 
1511. In connection with the college he 
himself subsequently founded four fellow- 
ships and two scholarships, besides lecture- 
ships in Oreek and Hebrew. In 1513, on 
Wolsey's promotion to the see of Lincoln, 
Fisher, in tne belief that one who stood so high 
in the royal favour would be better able to fur- 
ther the interests of the university, proposed 
to retire from the office of chancellor, advising 
that Wolsey should be elected in his place. 
The university acted upon his advice ; but 
Wolaey having declioied the proffered honour, 



under the plea of beingaJready overburdened 
with affairs of state, Fisher was once more 
appointed. Notwithstanding the deference 
which he showed to Wolsey on this occasion, 
there existed between him and the all-power- 
ful minister a strongly antagonistic feeling, 
of which the true solution is probably indi- 
cated by Burnet when he says that Fisher 
being ' a man of strict life ' ' hated him [ Wol- 
sey Tfor his vices ' {Hist of the Meformation, 
ed. Focock, i. 52). At a council of the clergy 
held at Westminster in 1517, Fisher gave 
satisfactory proof that he was actuated by 
no spirit of adulation ; and in a remarkable 
speech, wherein he severely censured the 
greed for jp^in and the love of display and 
of court lile which characterised many of the 
higher ecclesiastics of the realm, he was gene- 
raUy supposed to have glanced at the cardinal 
himself. In 1523 he opposed with no less 
courage, by a speech in convocation, Wolsey's 
great scheme for a subsidy in aid of the war 
with Flanders (Hall, p. 72). 

Fisher's genuine attachment to learning is 
shown by the sympathy which he evinced 
with the new spirit of biblical criticism which 
had accompanied the Renaissance. It was 
mainly through his influence that Erasmus 
was induced to visit Cambridge, and the 
latter expressly attributes it to his powerful 
protection that the study of Greek was al- 
lowed to go on in the university without ac- 
tive molestation of the kind which it had to 
encounter at Oxford (JEpiet. vi. 2). Notwith- 
standing his advanced years, Fisher himself 
aspired to become a Greek scholar, and ap- 
pears to have made some attainments in the 
language. On the other hand, his attach- 
ment to the papal cause remained unshaken, 
while his hostility to Luther and the Hofor- 
mation was bevond question. He preached 
in the vernacular, before Wolsey and War- 
ham, at Paul's Cross, on the occasion of 
the burning of the reformer's writings in 
the churchyard (12 May 1521), a discourse 
which was severely handled by William Tyn- 
dale (Lewis, Life, i. 181-3). He repliea to 
Luther's book against the papal bull in a 
treatise entitled ' A Confutation of the Lu- 
theran Assertion ' 0523), and was supposed, 
although without foundation, to have been 
the real writer of the royal treatise against 
Luther, entitled * Assertio septem Sacramen- 
torum,' published in 1521. He again replied 
to Luther in his 'Defence of the Christian 
Priesthood' (1524), and again, for the third 
time, in his 'Defence' of Henir's treatise, 
in reply to the reformer's attack (1525). He 
also wrote against QCcolampadius and Ye- 
lenus. 

With advancing years his conservative 
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instincts would appear, indeed, sometimes to 
have prevailed over his better judgment. To 
the notable scheme of church reform brought 
for\N'ard in the House of Commons in 1629 he 
offered strenuous resistance, and his language 
was such that it was construed into a dis- 
respectful reflection on that assembly, and 
the speaker was directed to make it a matter 
of formal complaint to the king. Fisher was 
summoned into the royal presence, and was 
fain to have recourse to a somewhat evasive 
explanation, which seems scarcely in harmony 
with his habitual moral courage and con- 
scientiousness. The statutes which he drew 
up about this time, to be the codes of Christ's 
College and St. John's College, are also charac- 
terised by a kind of timorous mistrust, and, 
while embodying a wise innovation on the 
existing scheme of study, exhibit a pusillani- 
mous anxiety to guard against all subsequent 
innovations whatever. In the revised sta- 
tutes w^hich he gave to St. John's College in 
1524 and 1530 this tendency is especially 
apparent ; but it is to be observed that some 
01 the new provisions in the latter code were I 
taken from that given by Wolsey to Cardinal 
College (afterwards Christ Church), Oxford. 
In 1528 the high estimation in which his 
services were held by St. John's College was 
shown by the enactment of a statute Sfor the 
annual celebration of his exequies. 

The unflinching firmness with which he 
opposed the doctrine of the royal supremacy 
did honour to his consistcncv. "When con- ! 
vocation was called upon to give its assent, 1 
he asserted that the acceptance of such a ■ 
principle would cause the clergy of England 
• to be hissed out of the society of God's holy 
catholic church' (IUily, p. 110); and his 
opposition so far prevailed that the form in ; 
which the assent of convocation was ulti- 
mately recorded was modified by the memor- 
able saving clause, * quantum per legem Dei 
licet'dl Feb. 1531). 

His opposition to the royal divorce was 
not less honourable and consistent, and he 
stood alone among the bishops of the realm 
in his refusal to recognise the validity of the 
measure. As Queen Catherine's confessor 
he naturally became her chief confidant. 
Brewer goes so far as to say that he was 
'the only adviser on whose sincerity and 
honesty she could rely.' From the evidence 
of the State Papers it would seem, however, 
that AVolsey, in his desire to further Henry's 
wb*hes, did succeed for a time in alienating 
Fisher from the queen, by skilfully instilling 
into the bishop's mind a complete misappre- 
hension as to the kind's real design in in- 
quiring into the validity of his marriage. 
nut he could not succeed in inducing Fisher 



to regard the papal dispensation for Cathe- 
rine's marriage as invalid, and in 1528 the 
latter was appointed one of her counsellors. 
On 28 June 1529 he appeared in the legate*s 
court and made his memorable declaration 
that * to avoid the damnation of his soul,' 
and ' to show himself not unfaithful to the 
king,' he had come before their lordships ' to 
assert and demonstrate with cogent reasons 
that this marriage of the king and queen 
could not be dissolved by any power, mvine 
or human ' (Breweb, Seiffn of Henry VIIIj 
ii. 346). Henry betrayed how deeply he 
was oflended by drawing up a reply (in the 
form of a speech) in which he attacked both 
Fisher*s character and motives with great 
acrimony and violence. The copy sent to 
Fisher is preserved in the Becord 0flic8,and 
contains brief comments in his own hand- 
writing on the royal assertions and misre- 
presentations. In the following year, one 
liichard Bouse having poisoned a vessel of 
yeast which was placed in the bishop's kitchen 
*" in Lambith Marsh,' several members of the 
episcopal household died in consequence* 
By Sanders (De Schiwnatey p. 72) this event 
was represented as an attempt on the bishop'a 
life by Anne Boleyn, dictated by resentment 
at his opposition to the divorce. 

The weaker side of Fisher's character 
was shown in the credence and countenance 
which he gave to the impostures of the Nun 
of Kent [see Barton, Euzabbi'h]; while 
the manner in which the professedly inspired 
maid denounced the projected marriage of 
Henry and Anne Boleyn Drought the bishop 
himself under the suspicion of collusion. 
This suspicion was deepened by the fact that 
the nun, when interrogated before the Star- 
chamber, named him as one of her confede- 
rates. He was summoned to appear before 
parliament to answer the charges preferred 
against him. On 28 Jan. 153^4 he wrot« 
to Cromwell describing himself as in a piti- 
able state of health, and begging to^be ex- 
cused from appearing as commanded. In 
another letter, written three days later, he 
speaks as though wearied out by Cromwell's- 
importunity and frequent missives. Crom- 
well in replying broadly denounces his ex- 
cuses as * mere craft and cunning,' and ad- 
vises him to throw himself on the royal 
mercy. Chapuys, the imperial ambassador, 
writing 25 March to Charles V, says that 
Fisher, whom he characterises as * the para- 
gon of Christian prelates both for learning 
and holiness,' has been condemned to 'confis- 
cation of body and goods,' and attributes it 
to the support which he had given to the 
cause of Catherine. Fisher was sentenced, 
along with Adyson, his chaplain, to be at- 
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tftinted of misprifiion, to be imprifioned at the 
king's willy and to forfeit all nis goods (Let- 
ters and Papers Henry VIIIj vol. ii. No. 70). 
He was, however, ultimately permitted to 
compound for his offence by a payment of 
300/. 

On 13 April he was summoned to Lam- 
beth to take the oath of compliance with the 
Act of Succession. He expressed his willing- 
ness, as did Sir Thomas More, to take that 
portion of the oath which fixed the succession 
in the offering of the king and Anne Bole^rn, 
but, like More, he declined the oath in its 
entirety. Their objection is sufficiently in- 
telligible when we consider that while one 
clause declared the offspring of Catherine il- 
legitimate, another forbade ' faith, truth, and 
ol^dience ' to any * foreign authority or po- 
tentate.* The commissioners were evidently 
unwilling to proceed to extremities, and 
Cranmer advised that both Fisher and More 
should be held to have vielded sufficiently 
for the requirements of the case. Both, 
however, were ultimately committed to the 
Tower (Fisher on 16 April), and their fate 
now began to be regarded as sealed. On the 
27th an inventory of the bishop's goods at 
Hochester was taken, which nas recently 
been printed in 'Letters and Papers' (u. s. 
pp. 221-2). His library, which he had de- 
4Stined for St. John's CoU^, and, according 
to Baily, the finest in Cluristendom, was 
seized at the same time. In his confinement, 
Fisher's advanced age and feeble health pro- 
cured for him no relaxation of the rigorous 
treatment ordinarily extended to political 
offenders, and Lee, the bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield, who visited him, described 
him as ' nigh gone,' and his body as unable 
' to bear the clothes on the back.' He was 
deprived of his books, and allowed only in- 
sufficient food, for which he was dependent 
on his brother Robert. It is to the credit of 
the society of St. John's College that they 
ventured under the circumstances to address 
to him a letter of condolence. 

With the passing of the Act of Supremacy 
(November 1^54) Fishei^s experiences as a 

Political offender entered upon a third phase. 
Jnder the penalties attaching to two spe- 
cial clauses both Fisher and More were 
again attainted of misprision of treason, 
and the see of Rochester was declared va- 
cant from 2 Jan. 1634-5. The bishop was 
thus deprived of all privileges attaching to 
his ecclesiastical dignity. On 7 May 1535 
he was visited by Mr. Secretary Cromwell 
and others of the king's council. Cromwell 
read aloud to him the act, and Fisher inti- 
mated his inability to recognise the king as 
'supreme head' of the church. A second 



act, whereby it was made high treason to 
deny the king's right to that title, was then 
read to him; and Fisher's previous denial| 
extracted from him when uninformed as to 
the exact penalties attaching thereto, would 
appear to have constituted tne sole evidence 
on which he was found guilty at his trial. 
It is probable, however, that Henry would 
still have hesitated to put Fisher to death 
had it not been for the step taken by the 
new Roman pontiff, Paul III, who on 20 May 
convened a consistoi^ and created Fisher 
presbyter cardinal of St. Vitalis. Paul was 
at that time aiming at bringing about a re- 
formation of the Roman church, and with 
this view was raising various ecclesiastics of 
admitted merit and character to the cardi- 
nalate. According to his own express state- 
ment, volunteered after Fisher's execution, 
he was ignorant of the extremely strained 
relations existing between the latter and the 
English monarch. His act, however, roused 
Henry to almost ungovernable fury. A mes- 
senger was forthwith despatched to Calais 
to &rbid the bearer of the cardinal's hat from 
Rome from proceeding further, and Fisher's 
death was now resolved upon. With the 
desi^, apparently, of entrapping him into 
admissions which might afford a further jus- 
tification of such a measure, two clerks oi the 
council, Thomas Bedyl and Leighton, were 
sent to the Tower for the purpose of putting 
to Fisher thirty distinct questions in the 
presence of Walsingham, the lieutenant, and 
other witnesses. Fisher's replies, subscribed 
with his own hand, are still extant. He had 
already, in an informal manner, been apprised 
of the honour designed for him by Paul, and 
among other interrogatories he was now 
asked simply to repeat what he had said when 
he first received the intelligence. He re- 
plied that he had said, in the presence of two 
witnesses (whom he named), that 'yf the 
cardinal's hat were layed at his feete he 
wolde not stoupe to take it up, he did set so 
little by it ' (Lewis, Life, ii. 412). Accord- 
ing to the account preserved in i3aily, how- 
ever, Cromwell was the interrogator on this 
occasion, and the question was put hypo- 
thetically ; whereupon Fisher replied : * If 
any such thing should happen, assure your- 
self I should improve that favour to the best 
advantage that I could, in assisting the holy 
catholic church of Christ, and in that re- 
spect I would receive it upon my knees' 
(p. 171). Athirdaccount is given by Sanders 
(see Lewis, Lifcy i. xv, ii. 178) ; but amid 
such confiicting statements it seems reason- 
able to attach the greatest weight to Fisher's 
own account upon oath. It is certain that 
his replies, if they did not further incul- 
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pate him, in no way fierred to soften Henry's 
resentment, and he was forthwith brought 
to trial on the charge that he did, * 7 May 
27 Hen. VIII, openly declare in English, 
"The king our sovereign lord is not supreme 
head in earth of the church of England " ' 
{Letters and Papers Henry Vlllf vol. viii. 
No. 880). The jury found one bill against 
Fisher, and presented another, and were then 
discharged. On 1 7 June he was brought to 
the bar at "Westminster, pronounced guilty, 
and sentenced to die a traitor's death at Ty- 
burn. But on the 21st Walsingham received 
a writ in which the sentence was changed 
to one of beheading (instead of the ordinary 
hanging, disembowelling, and quartering), 
and Tower Hill was assicfned as the place 
of execution, instead of Tyburn. The ac- 
counts of Fisher's execution, which took place 
22 June 1535, and of the incident>8 which 
immediatt»ly preceded and succeeded that tra- 
gical event, are conflicting, and it seems that 
on certain points there was a confusion in 
the traditions preserved of the details with 
those which belonged to More's execution, 
which took place just a fortnight later. (The 
incidents recorded by Baily arepartly taken 
from the account by Maurice Channey ; see 
authorities at end of art.) All the narra- 
tives, however, agree in representing Fisher 
as meeting death with a calmness, dignity, 
and pious resignation which grt'atly im- 
pressed the beholders. His head was ex- 
posed on Ijondon Bridge ; his body left on 
the scaffold until the evening, and then con- 
veyed to the churchyard of Allhallows Bark- 
ing, where it was interred without ceremony. 
A fortnight later it was removed to the church 
of St. Peter nd Vincula in the Tower, and 
there laid bv the side of the bodv of his friend 
Sir Thomas More, who, but a short time be- 
fore his own career was similarly terminated, 
had left it on record as his deliberate con- 
viction that there was *in this realm no one 
man in wisdom, learning, and long approved 
vertue together, mete to bo matched and 
compared with liim ' (More, EnglM Works , 
p. 1437). 

The intelligence of Fisher's fate was re- 
ceived with feelings approaching to conster- 
nation not only by the nation but by Europe 
at large. Paul III declared that he would 
sooniT have ha«l his two grandsons slain, and 
in a letl *^t (26 July) to Francis I says that 
he * is compelled, at the unanimous sollici- 
tation of the cardinals, to declare Henry 
deprived of his kingdom and of the roycd 
dignity ' {Letters and Papers Henry VIII, 
vol. viii. No. 1 117). 

As a theologian Fisher was to some ex- 
tent an eclectic ; and, according to Volusenus 



^De TranquiUitate Aninu, ed. 1761, p. 280), 
inclined, on the already agitated c]^ue8tion of 
election and free will, to something like a 
Calvinistic theory. The same writer tells us 
(ib, p. 250) that no also frequently expressed 
his nigh admiration of the expositions of 
some of the Lutheran divines, and only won- 
dered how they could proceed from heretics. 
Professor John E. B. Mayor observes : ' If 
bonus textuaritis is indeed bonus tkeoloyuSf 
Bishop Fisher may rank high among divines. 
He is at home in every part of scripture, no 
less than amon^ the fathers. If the matter 
of his teaching is now for the most part trite, 
the form is always individual and life-like. 
Much of it is in the best sense catholic, and 
might be illustrated by parallel passages from 

I Luther and our own reformers' (pref. to JEng^ 
Ush Works, p. xxii). 

The best portrait of Fisher is the drawing 
by Hans Holbein in the possession of the 
queen. Another, by the same artist, also of 

' considerable merit, is in the hall of the master^s 
lodge at St. John's College. A third (sup- 
posed to have been taken shortly before his 
execution) is in the college hall. There are 
others at Queens', Christ s, and Trinity Col- 
leges. In the combination room of St. John's 
there are also three different engravings. 

A collected edition of Fisher^s Latin works, 
one volume folio, was printed at Wiirzburg 
in 1597 by Fleischmann. This contains: 
1. 'The Assert io septem Sacramentorum ' of 
Henry VHI against Luther, which finds a 
place in the collection as being ' Rofiensis 
tamen hortAtu et studio edita.' 2. Fisher's 
'Defence 'of the 'Assertio,' 1523. 3. His 
treatise in reply to Luther, ' De Babylonica 
Captivitate,' 1623. 4. His * Confutatio As- 
sert ionis Lutheranff},' first printed at Ant- 
werp, 1523. 5. 'DeEuchanstia contra Joan. 
(Ecolampadium libri quin(][ue,' first printed 
1527. 6. * Sacri Sacordotii Defehsio contra 
Lutherum.' 7. 'Convulsio calumniarum 
Vlrichi Veleni Minhoniensis, quibus Petrum 
nunquam Romm fuisse cauillatus est,' 1525. 

8. * Concio Londini habita vemacule, quando 
Lutheri scripta public^ igni tradebantur,' 
translated by Richard Pace into Latin, 1521. 

9. * De unica Magdnlena libri tres,' 1519. 
Also the following, which the editor states 
are printed for the first time : 10. ' Commen- 
tarii in vii. Psalmos poenitentiales, interprete 
Joanne Fen h monte acuto.' 11. Two ser- 
mons: (a) *De Possione Domini,' (b) 'D© 
Justitia Pharisaiorum.' 12. < Methodus per- 
veniendi ad summam Christianad religionis 
perfectionem.' 13. 'Epistola ad Herman- 
num Lrotmatium Grouaanum de Charitate 
Christiana.' At the end (whether printed 
before or not does not appear) are 14. ' De 
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An edition of his EneUsh works has been 
nDdertoJcen for the Early English Text So- I 
ciety by Professor John E, B. Mayor, of 
-which tha first Tolume (1876) only has as 
yet appesred. This contains the originnlH | 
of 8, 10, 11 B, and 12; the two sermons of j 
the funerals of Henry VII and his mother ; 
and ' A Spiritual Consolation,' addressed to ' 
Fisher's sister, Elizabeth, during his confine- 
ment in the Tower. Of these, tha two 
funeral discoursea and the originals of 8 
and 10 are reprinted from early editions by 
Wynkyn de Worde. An 'Advertisement' 
to this edition nres a valuable criticism 
by the editor onTisher's theology, English 
style, vocabulary, &c. The second volume, 
containing the ' Letters ' and the ' Life ' by 
HaU, is announced, under the editorship of 
the Rev. Btmald Bayue. 

AroluineintheRolbOffice{2rHen.Vin, 
No. 887) contains the following in Fisher's 
band: 1, prayers in English; 2, fragment 
of a 'CoQunentary on the Salutation of the 
Virgin Mary;' 3, theological commonplace 
book, in Latin ; 4, draft treatises on di- 
■vinity ; 5 and 6, treatises on the rijjhts 
and dignity of the cler^ ; 7, observations 
on the history of the Septuagint Version 
(tiiis annotated and corrected only by Fisher). 
He also wrote a ' Histoir of the Divorce,' 
which, if printed, was rigiiUy suppressed : the 
nanoscript, however, is preserved in theUni- 
TBisity Library, Cambndga. 

[Fisher's Life, professedly written by Thomas 
Baily. a n^alist divine, was first published in 
166S, and vsa really written by Kichard Hall, 
otChrist'i College, Cambridge, who died in 1604 
[see art. Batxi, Tboius] ; a manuscript ic Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge, No. 1266, contains 
Mannce Channey's account of the martyrdoms 
of Hare and Fisher; a considenble amonnt ot 
original matter is also given ia the appendices 
to the I^fe by the Bev. John Lewis (n pos- 
thnmons publication), ed. T. Uadson Turner, 
2 roll. 1S6S. The following may also be con- 
salted: TheFunenl Sermon of Margaret, Coun- 
tern of Biehmond, with Baker's Preface, ed. 
Hymen, 1840 ; Baker's Hist, of St. John's Col- 
lege, ed. Mayor, 2 vols. 1889 ; Cooper's Memoir 
of Haigaret, Countesa of Biehmond and Derby. 
1874 ; Euly Statatee of the College of St. John 
the Evsngeliet, ed. Mayor. ISSS; Mallinger's 
Hist of the University of Cambridge, vol. i. 1 873 ; 
a paper by Mr. Bmee in Arclueoloftia, vol. iiv. ; 
JjetUTB and Papers of the Reign of Heniy VIII. 
roU. ir. to viii., with Brewer's and QairdnarB 
Fre&eai ; Brewer'a Eeigo of Henry VIII, 2 vols., 
1884: T. E. Bridgett's Life of Sleswd John 
T^heTiBishop of B«:htater, Cardinal of the Holy 
Komait Chnreh, and Martyr under Henry VIU^ 
Loodni and New YoA, 1888.] J. B. M. 



Percy, yeoman, and his wife, Cecilia Lawson, 
wa8bomatHolmside,co.DurhBm,on275ept. 
1569. At fourteen years of age he was re- 
ceived into the family of a catholic lady, and 
soon afterwards joined the Roman church. 
He then proceeded to the English College at 
Rhelms, where he studied classics andrhetoric 
for three years. On 22 Sept. 1589 he en- 
tered the English College st Rome for his 
higher studies. He was ordained priest on 
13Marchl692-3, by papal dispensatioHjbefore 
the full canonical age, in consequence of the 
wantof priests for the mission. At>er publicly 
defending universal theology at the Roman 
college, he was admitted into the Society of 
Jesus by Father Aquaviva, and began his no- 
viceship at Toumay on 14 May 1534. In the 
second yearof his noviceship he was ordered to 
England for the sake of his nealtli, which had 
been impaired by over-application to study. 
On his way through Holland he was seized 
at Flushing by some English soldiers on sus- 

?icion of being a priest, and cruelly treated, 
mmediately after his arrival in London he 
was arrested and committed to Bridewell,from 
which prison, after about seven months' con- 
finement, he succeeded in making his escape 
through tha roof, together with two other 
priests and seven laymen. In 1590 he was 
sent by Father Henir Gnmett t< the north 
of England, where he laboured till 1598, when 
he was appointed companion to Father John 
Gerard in Northamptonshire. In that locality 
he exercised his priestly functions, and be oc- 
casionally visited Oxford, where he became ac- 
quainted withWilliamChillingworth [q. v.], 
whom he persuaded to renounce the pro- 
testant faith (Wood, Athena O.ron. ed. Bliss, 
iii. 87). He was professed of the four vows 
in 1603. For some time he and Qerard re- 

Harrowden, in the bouse 01 

] Vaui, widow of William, second son of Lord 
Vaux of Harrowden. Fisher was afterwards 
chaplain to Sir Everard Dipby [q. v.] In 

I August 1605 he went on a pilgrimage to St. 
Winifred's well with Sir Everard Digby's 
wife, Mrs. Vaux, and others. He was arrested 
in November 1610, with Father Nicholas 

' Hart, at Harrowden.waa conveyed to London, 

' and committed to the Oatehouse prison, and 
after upwards of a year's confinement was 
releoaed at the instance of the Spanish am- 
bussador, and with Father Hart sent into 
banishment. Both of them had been tried 
and condemned to death, and had received 
several notices to prepare for execution. 

After landing in Bolgiuin, Fisher dis- 
chuged tbe duties at Brussels of vice-prefect 
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of the English jcauiC mission, in the Absence 
of Father Anthony Iloakiiia. lie was next 

profesaor of holj Hcriuture at St. John's, 
Louvain. At Icni^h be returned to Eng- 
land, but was at onci! seized and confined m 
the new prison on the banks of the Thames. 
He appoare, however, to have buen allowed 
considerable freedom of action, and it ii said 

that durlnn his three years' confinement there , , , . . 

be reconciled 150 protestsnta to the Koman to Protestants, requiring a Catalogue 
chnrch. He was famous for his dialectic made of some Professors of their F^ith 



ControTeraiea concerning Matters of Faith,' 
London, 1000, St. Omer, 1614, 8to. 2, 'A 
Reply made unto Mr. Anthony Wotton and 
Mr. John White, Ministers, wherein it is 
showed that they have not sufficiently an- 
swered the Tteatisa of Faith, and wherein 
also the Chief Points of the said Treatise are 
more clearly declared and more strongly con- 
firmed,' St. Omer, 1613, 4to. S, ' A C&Jlenj» 



skill, and held several controversial confer- 
ences with eminent nrotestant theologians. 
When James I desired s series of disputations 
to be held before the Countess of llucking- 
ham (who was leaning to Catholicism), Fisher 
defended the catholic side eotiinst Francis 
White, aflenvards bishop of Lly, The king 
indhia favourite (Buckingham, the countess' 
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Ages since Christ.' At the end of the pre- 
ceding work. 4. An account of the confer- 
ence in 1623, under the initials A. C. Laud 
answered this in a reply to the 'Exceptions 
of A. C,' which is printed with hia own ac- 
count of the conference. 6. ' An Answer to 
a Pamphlet, intitvled: " The Fisher catched 
" .I)yA.C.,"'B.1.1623,4to. 



ml attended the conference!), the third and | ThepamphIetbyDanie1Featley,to which this 
last of which vra,' held on 24 May 1023, when | is areply, appeared in 1023, and contains' The 
Laud, bishop of St. David's and afterwards Occasion and Issue of the late Conferenea 
archbishop of Canterbury, replaced White. ' had between Dr. White, Deane of Csrleil, and 
Tlio countess was converted by the Jesuit, Dr. I'eot ley, with Sir. Fisher and Mr. Sweet, 
whose urgumentg,however,failed to convince Jesuites.' 6. 'An Answere rato the Nine 
her son and tliekin^f. James himself propostid Points of Controuersy proposed by onr late 
to l''isher nine points in writing upon the Roveraygne (of Famous Memory) vnto M. 
most prominent topics of the controversy, in ; Fisher. . . . And the Rejoinder vnto the R»- 
a document headed ' Curtain Leadinf^ Poinis ply of D. Francis \\1iLte, Minister. With 
which hinder my Union with the Church of . the Picture of the sayd Minister, or Censure 
Itome until she reforms herself, or is able to of hia Writings prefixed ' [St. Omer], 1635- 
satisfy me.' Fisliiir's replies to these ij^ues- ' 162G, 8vo, 



repli 
lions were revised by Father John Floyd 

iq.v.") The relation of the conference between 
jaud and Fisher forms the second volume of 
Ijiud's works (Oxford 1849). On 27 June I 
102.') another ri'ligious disputalion was held I 
n the house of Kir Humphry Lynde, between 



Among the protestant writers who entered 
into controversy with Fisher were Q. Walker, 
U. Webb, and Henry Rogers. 

[Da IWker's Bibl. des Ecrivaios ds la Com- 
nagnie de Jesus (1869), i, 1870; Dodd's Church 

' ; Foley's Records, i. 021, vi. 180. 



umpl , , . . , 

llr. White, then dean of Carlisle, Dr. Daniel 212. 526. vii. 685. 1028, 1032, U_ _ , 

Fentlcy, and the Jesuits Fisher and John History of EneUnd. iv. 279. 281 ; Hoylyn's Cjp- 
^wit}t. I priauus Anglicns, p. 95: Lavsoa'i Ijfe of Laud, 

When the king of I'Vanco gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage I" Prince Chnrlea (afterwards 
(Miarlrs I) in 162'i, the French ambassador 
obtained a free pardon for twenty priests, in- 
cluding Fisber. who apparently enjoyed some 
ten years of liberty under the royal letters 
of pardon. In I'ecember 1634, however, he 
was arrested, brought before the privy coun- 
cil at Whitehall, anil ordered to depart from 
the realm, after giving biiil never to return. 
As lie refused to find sureties, be was impri- 
soned in the Gatehouse till August 1635, 
when he was released at the urgent interces- . 
sion of the queen. During the la?t two years 
of life he sulTered severely from cancer. lie 
died in I^indon on 3 Dec. 1641. 

His works are: 1. 'A Treatise of Faith ; 
wherein is briefly and plunly shown a Direct 
Way by which eveirMan may resolve and 
Mttle his Mind in all Doubts, Questions, and 



Morris's Condition of Catholics undsr Ji 
Oliver's -lesuit Collections, p. 91 ; Bonlhwall's 
Bilil. Scriptorum Soc. Jesa, p. 487; Calendar of 
State Fapprs ; Tanner's Societos Jesu Apoato- 
loruni Imitstriz, p. 707; Wood's Athsnc Oxon. 
(Bliss), iv.BTl.] T. C. 

FISHER, JOHN, D.D. (1748-1826), 
bishop of Salisbury, the eldest of the nine 
sons of the Rev. John Fisher, succeasively 
vicar of Hampton, Middlesex, vicar of INiter- 
borough, rector of Cal bourne, Isle of Wight, 
and prebendary of Preston in the cathedral 
of Salisbury, was bom at Hampton in 1748. 
Hisfatherbecumeclmplain to Bishop Thonus, 
the precentor of George HI, on his appoint- 
ment to the see of Peterborough in 1747, and 
was hy him Resented to the mcumbency of 
St. John the Baptist in that city. Hia Km 
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received his early education at the free school 
at Peterborough, whence at the age of four- 
teen he was removed to St. Paul's School, of 
which Dr. Thicknesse was then head-master. 
In 1766 he passed to Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
on a Pauline exhibition. Dr. Edmund Law, 
afterwards bishop of Carlisle, was then head 
of the college, and Fisher became the inti- 
mate friend of his two distinguished sons, 
afterwards respectively Lord -chief-justice 
Ellenborough and Bisnop of Elphin. He 
took his degree of B.A. in 1770, appearing 
as tenth wrangler, and being also eminent 
for his classical attainments. In 1773 he 
became M.A., and in the same year was ap- 

S Dinted to a Northamptonshire fellowship at 
t. John's, of which college he was chosen 
tutor, the duties of which office, we are told, 
' he fulfilled to the great advantage of his 
pupils, being distinguished not only for his 
various talents, but for the suavity of his 
manners and the peculiarly felicitous manner 
in which he conveyed instruction.' Fisher 
then became private tutor to Prince Zarto- 
rinski Poniatowski, and to the son of Arch- 
bishop GeoT^ of Dublin, and spent some 
time with Sir J. Cradock, governor of the 
Cape, but 'deriving no great benefit from 
these connections,' he undertook parochial 
work, as curate of his native parish of Hamp- 
ton. In 1780 he became B.D., and on the 
recommendation of Bishop Hurd he was ap- 
pointed preceptor to Prince Edward, after- 
wards Duke of Kent, father of Queen Vic- ! 
toria, and became royal chaplain and deputy 
clerk of the closet. This appointment he 
held five years, until in 1785 nis royal pupil ■ 
went to the university of Gottingen. On I 
this Fisher visited Italy, where he became \ 
known to Mrs. Piozzi, who describes him in 
oneof her letters as' acharmingcreature, gene- 
rally known in society as " the King's Fisher " ' 
( NVhallbt, Correjtpondence, ii. 367). The fol- 
lowing year, 14 July, he was recalled from 
Naples by his nomination by the king to a 
canonry at Windsor, where he took up his 
residence, and in September of the next year 
he married Dorothea, the only daughter of 
J. F. Scrivener, esq., of Sibton Park, Suffolk, 
by whom he had one son and two daughters. 
The refined simplicity and courteousness of 
his manners and the amenity of his temper 
rendered Fisher a favourite with George III, 
whose esteem he also gained by his unafiected 

?iety and his unswerving fidelity to him. 
'he king, we are told, treated him rather as 
a friend than as a subject, and reposed in 
him almost unlimited confidence. In 1789 
he took the degree of D.D. From 1793 to 
1797 he held the vicarage of Stowey» in the 
gift of the chapter of Windsor. When the 
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bishopric of Exeter became vacant by the 
death of Bishop Courtenay, Fisher was chosen 
by tlie king to be his successor, and was con- 
secrated in Lambeth Chapel, 16 July 1803. 
In 1805 George III appointed him to super- 
intend the education of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales. He fulfilled the duty, we 
are told, 'with exemplary propriety and 
credit.' The autobiography of Miss C. Knight 
and other contemporary memoirs give some 
glimpse of the difficulties of this post, which 
he would have thrown up but for his respect 
for his sovereign. His union of gentleness, 
firmness, and patience carried him through. 
His chief concern, we are told, was to train 
the princess in the self-command natiurally 
foreign to her. At the outset of his charge 
a correspondence sprang up between him and 
Hannah More, who had published anony- 
mously 'Hints towards Forming the Cha- 
racter of a Princess.' An interview took 
place, and Hannah More records that ' the 
bishop appeared to have a very proper notion 
of managmg his royal pupil, and of casting 
down all high imaginations * (H. More, Cor- 
rejtpondcnccj ed. lloberts, iii. 230). Fisher 
was no favourite with Miss C. Knight, who 
narrates that he used to come three or four 
times a week to * do the important ; ' his g^eat 
point being to arm the princess against popery 
and whiggism, * two evils whicli he seemecl 
to think equally great ; ' she adds, what is 
contradicted by all other estimates of his 
character, that * his temper was hasty, and 
his vanity easily alarmed.' His * best ac- 
complishment,' in this lady's opinion, was * a 
taste for drawing, and a love of the fine arts* 
(Miss C. Knight, Autobiography y i. 232 sq.) 
Dr. Parr gives the following estimate of his 
character : — 

Unsoiled by courts and unseduced by zeal, 
Fisher endangers not the common weal. 

In 1804 he accepted the office of vice- 
president of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. In 1807, on the death of Bishoj) 
Douglas, Fisher was translated from Exeter 
to Salisbury, where he won general respect 
and affection by his faithful and unobtrusive 
performance of his episcopal duties. His 
mode of life was dignified, but unostentatious. 
He was very liberal in works of charity, de- 
voting a large portion of his episcopal re- 
venues to pious and beneficent uses, leaving 
his bishopric no richer than he came to it, 
his personal estate amounting at his death to 
no more than 20,000/. In 1818 Fisher, under 
a commission from Bishop North, visited 
the Channel Islands for the purpose of hold- 
ing confirmations and consecrating a church, 
being the first time, since the islands were 
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placed under the jurisdiction of the see of 
Winchester, that they had enjoyed episcopal 
visitation {Ann, Reg. Ix. 92, 104). Me died 
in Seymour Street, London, after long pro- 
tracted sufferings borne with exemplary pa- 
tience, 8 May 1825, aged 76, and was buned 
at Windsor. He published nothing beyond 
his primary charge as bishop of Exeter, and 
two or three occasional sermons, which were 
given to the world under pressure. In his 
charge he declared himself against intolerant 
treatment of Roman catholics, but expressed 
his opinion that bare toleration was all that 
peaceable and conscientious dissenters from 
the established church had any claim to. In 
the same charge he repudiated the alleged 
Calvinism of the church of England, wluch 
he said was flatly contradicted by the articles 
of tlie church. Fisher was a generous patron 
both of authors and of artists, whom he is 
recorded to have treated with liberality and 
unaffected kindness. A portrait of him hangs 
in the dining-room of the palace at Salisbury. 
Fisher's only published works are : 1. * Charge 
at the Primary Visitation of the Diocese of 
Exeter,* Exeter, 1805,4to. 2. 'Sermon at the 
Meeting of the Charity Children in St. Paul's, 
3 June 1806,* London, 1 806, 4to. 8. * Sermon 
preached before the House of Lords, 26 Feb. 
1807, on the occasion of a General Fast, on 
Is. xl. 31/ London, 1807, 4to. 4. 'Sermon in 
behalf of the S. P. G. on Is. Ix. 5,* London, 
1809, 4to. 5. ' Sermon preached at the Con- 
secration of St. James's Church, Guernsey, on 
Col. i. 24,* Guernsey, 1818. 

[Baker's St. John's College, ed. Mayor, p. 731 ; 
Annual Kcgister, 1825, also Ivi. 218, Ix. 92-104 ; 
Imperial Mag. August 1825 ; Gent. Mag. 1825, 
ii. 82; Sandford's Thomas Poole, pp. 65, 170, 
241.1 E. V. 

FISHER, JOHN ABRAHAM (1744- 
180<5), violinist, son of Richard Fisher, was 
born at Dunstable in 1744. He was brought 
up in Lord Tyrawley's house, learning the 
violin from Pinto, and his appearance at the 
King^s Theatre (1763), where he playeda con- 
certo, was * by permission ' of his patron. The 
following jrear Fisher was enrolled in the 
Royal Society of Musicians. He matricu- 
lated at Magdalen College, Oxford, 26 June 
1777 (FosTEB, Alumni Oxon, ii. 465). His 
indefatigable industry obtained him the de- 
grees of Bac. and Doc. Mus. on 5 July 1777, 
his oratorio * Providence * being performed at 
the Sheldonian Theatre two days previously. 
The work was afterwards heard several times 
in London ; but Fisher's name as a composer 
is more closely connected with theatrical than 
with sacred music. He became entitled to a 
sixteenth share of Covcnt Garden Theatre by 
his marriage about 1770 with Miss Powell, 



daughter of a proprietor. He deroted his 
musical talent ana business energy to the 
theatre. When his wife died Fisher sold his 
share in the theatre, and made a professional 
tour on the continent, yisiting France, Ger- 
many, and Russia, and reaching Vienna in 
1784. The Tonkiinstler-Societ&t employed 
three languages in a memorandum — ^ Mon- 
sieur Fiscneri ein Engell&nder und virtuoso 
di Violino' — which probably refers to the 
stranger's performance at a concert of the 
society. Fisher won favour also at court, 
and became as widely known for his eccen- 
tricities as for his ingenious performances. 
It was not lonff before he drew odium upon 
himself through his marriage with, and sub- 
sequent ill-treatment of, Ajana Storace, the 
prima donna. The wedding had taken place 
with a certain amount of 6clat,but when the 
virtuoso bullied and even struck his bride, 
the scandal soon became public, and a senara^ 
tion followed. The emperor (Joseph) oraered 
Fisher to quit his dominion. Leaving his 
young wife ne sought refuge in Ireland. The 
cordiality with which his old friend Owen- 
son welcomed him to Dublin, his personal 
appearance, and introduction into the family 
circle, have been amusingly described by Lady 
Morgan, one of Owenson's daughters. Fisher 
gave concerts at the Rotunda, and occupied 
himself as a teacher. He died in May or June 
1806. As an executant Fisher pleased by his 
skill and fiery energy. In his youth he appears 
to have revelled in hiscommand of the instru- 
ment, and in his maturer years he offended the 
critics by a showiness that bordered on char- 
latanism. Among Fisher's compositions, his 
* Six Easy Solos for aViolin' and * Six Duettos' 
were useful to amateurs of the time ; while 
his ' Vauxhall and Mary bone Songs,' in three 
books, were made popular by the singing of 
Mrs. Weichsel, Vernon, and Bellamy. An- 
other favourite book was a collection of airs 
forming ' A comparative View of the English, 
French, and Italian Schools,' which, now- 
ever, contains no critical remarks. The songs 
' In vain I seek to calm to rest ' and * See 
with rosy beam * deserve mention. The ' Six 
Symphonies ' were played at Vauxhall and 
the theatres ; the pantomime, with music, 
' Master of the Woods,' was produced at Sad- 
ler's Wells ; the * Harlequin Jubilee ' at Co- 
vent Garden, and, with the 'Sylphs' and 
the * Sirens,' gave evidence of the professor's 
facility in manufacturing musiciuily serio- 
comic measures. The * Norwood Gipsies,' 
'Prometheus,' 'Macbeth,' and lastly *Zo- 
boide,' point to a more serious vein, though 
belonging eq uall v to Fisher's theatrical period, 
about 1770-80; but the well-written anthem, 
' Seek ye the Lord,' sung at Bedford Chapel 
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[Orvn'f Dice t. 630 ; Broim's Biog. Diet. 
X SI 7 : A. B. 0. Dario. p. 20 ; Pohl's Moeart nod 
bjdii in London, i. 42. He. ; Hoynl Socielj of 
"uicians. taltf 2 Sept. 1764 ; Oiford Gradu- 
s.p.Ml; Kelly'aKeininioeeneBs.i.Sai; Ma- 
kt World, 18*0, p. 27B; HaHBliolt's GCTcbichte 
H ConeerlvescDi \n Wien, p. 1 08 ; Mount-Edg- 
I'a ItemiDiuancea, ISS*. p. 59; Clsytoa's 
uofSoDg, i. 21s ; Lad}' Morj^iui's Mcmoin, 
. M, p. 80; Oeat. Sbg. vol. luvi. pi. i. p. 
Hf 1 Oarber'sToDkiiDitler-LeKikon. 1770, i.llH; 
'■mtuieiaBrit. Miu.LibMry.) L. M.M. 

FISHER, Sib JOHN WILUAM (1788- 
1876), suKcon, SOD of Peter Fisher of Perth, 
'*~''«T3',dougliterof .fninpaKeiiuay of York, 
bnrn in Tendon 30 Jan. 1788, and ap- 
fpsnliced to John Andrews, a aiuveon en- 
.joying a large nracticB, After Btudyiny at 
'~'~ Geoi^ti'd ami WMtminsler EoBpituls, he 
I admitted mHmtier of the Roval College 
of Surgeona in 1809, became a fellow in 1836, 
'^^ wa« n member of the council in 1848. 
.iversity of Erlangen, Bavaria, con- 
nn him the degree of M.B. in 1841. 
appointed eurgeon to the Bow Street 
patrol iu 18^1 bj Lord Sidmouth, and pro- 
moted to the post of 8urgeon-in-cbief to the 
metropolitan police force at the time of ita 
formation in 1829, which position he held un- 
til his retirement on a peii.ston in 1865. Ha 
vena knigbtpd br the queen at Oabome on 
■J Sept. 1858. He was a pood practitioner, 
honuurublo, hospitable, and Hteadfast in dutj. 
He die<l at 83 Park Laae, London, 32 March 
I87tt,nnd wu buried in Kensal Green ceme- 
trry on 29 March, when eii of his oldest 
niHlical (ricnda were the pallbearers. His 
will wBi proved on 23 Apnl, the personalty 
beinf- ,viam under 50,000/. He married, 
tint. IS April 1829,LouiEa Catherine, eldeflt 
daughter of William Ilajmes of Kibworth 
llatvourt, Leicestershire, she died in Loudon, 
r> Oct. ISflO; and secondly, 18 June 1863, 
Liliu Stuart, second daughter of Colonel 
Alexnndcr Mockemiie of Orinnard, Roas- 



[PmcMding* of Ro;b1 Hcdical and Chinirgi- 
>l San. [ia80),riii. ITa-l; I Hint ml «1 London 
v.'ir^ 1 April I87fi, p. 33A,and 27 Mny, p. A27; 
-loeel, I .\pri! 1870, p.SlS.] (i. C. B. 

FISHER, JONATHAN (d. 1813), 1and- 

'-iipe-tiainlor, wad a natiTe «f Dublin, and 

i-i;,-itinlly a drapiT in that city. Having a 

' - nrl, be studied it by hiraaelf, and 

'■'■'. "iieceeded in obtuining the pn- 

'< till' nobility. lie produced suuie 

ii. : . .ip< ;i which were clever atlempta to n- 



produce nature, but were too mechanical and 

cold in colour to be popular. They , 

however, very weU suited for engraving, and 
a Bet of viewa of Carlingford Harbour and 
its neighbourhood were finely en^aved by 
Thomas Viviires, James Moaon, and other 
eminent landscape engravers of the day. In 
1792 Fisher published a folio volume colled 
' A Pict uresque Tour of Killarnev, conust- 
ing nf 30 views engraved in aquatmta, with 
a map, some general observations, &;c,' He 
also published other illustrations of scenery 
in Ireland. Fisherdidnot find art profitable, 
but was fortunate enough to obtam a sitUEi- 
tion in the Stamp Office, Dublin, which be 
continued to hold up to his death in 1812. 
There is a landscape by Fisher in the Suutli 
Kensiugton Museum, ' A View of Lyming^ 
ton River, with the Isle of Wight in the 
distance.' Apaintingby himof '"nioSchom- 
berg Ubelialc in theBoyne' was in the Irish 
Exhibition at London in 1S8S. 

[RedBTBVe'sDirt. of .Artists; Ctttalognes of Iho 
South KeDsingtoD Musoi'm and the Irish Eihi- 
liition. 18BR ; Ldirndus's BIbl. Man. ; eOgTaviaga 
in Print Eoom, Urit, Mils.] L. C. 

FISHER, JOSEPH (d.l70.'>), archdeacon 
of Carlisle, was bom at Whitbridge, Cum- 
berland, and matriculated at Queen's College, 
Oxford, in Michaelmas term 1674; took his 
B.A. degree 8 May 1679. his M.A. 6 July 
1682, was fellow of that college, and on the 
death of ChristopherHarrison, 11395, was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Broiigh or Burgh- 
under-8tanmore,'\Vestmorelana. Before that 
lime he hod filled the oflice of lecturer or 
curate, livinjr in a merchant's house in Broad 
Street., London, to be near his work. At this 
place he wrote, 1095. the dedicatory epistle 
to his firmer pupil Thomas Lambanl, pre- 
facing his printea sermon, preached '27 Jan. 
1894 at Sevenoaks, Kent, on ' The Honour 
of Marriage,' from Ileb. xiii. 4. This is big 
onlv literary production, although we are 
told that he was well skilled in Hebrew and 
ibe oriental languages. On the promotion of 
"WLUiam NicolsoQ [q.v.] to the seeof Carlisle, 
the archdeaconry was accepted by Fisher 
9 July 1703, and his installation took place 
14 July. To the archdeaconrv was attached 
the living of St. Culhbert, 'Great Salketd, 
which hu held in conjunction with Brough 
tilt his deiith,wliich took place early in 17U5, 
He was suteeedi.id iu olHceuy Oeorge Fleming 
[q. v,\ afterward" Sir George Fleming, bishop 
of Giirlisie. 38 March 1705. He was buried 
at Brough. 

[WomI's Athcii» Oion, sd. B1i«, i. 530 ; 
NicoUoa'B and Bum's llist. of Wostniortliiid 
and Cumberland, i. £69 ; Le Ksrs'* Fasti Eoclsa. 
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Angl. ; Watt's Bibl. Brit. 1824 ; Willis's Survey 
of Cathedrals, i. 307 ; Jefferson's Antiquities of 
Cumberland, i. 266.] E. C. 8. 

FISHER, MARY (/. 1652-1697), 
quakeress, was bom in a village near York 
about 1623. She joined the Friends before 
1652, in which year she was admitted a quaker 
minister. Shortly afterwards she was im- 
prisoned in York Castle for having addressed 
a congregation at Selby at the close of public 
worship. This imprisonment lasted for sixteen 
months, during which she wrote with four 
fellow-prisoners a tract called 'False Pro- 
phets and Teachers Described.* Immediately 
after her release she proceeded on a mis- 
sionary journey to the south and east of Eng- 
land, in company with Elizabeth Williams, 
a quaker minister. At the close of 1653 they 
visited Cambridge, and, preaching in front of 
Sidnev Sussex College, w^re stoned by tlie 
'scliolars,' whom Marv Fisher irritated bv 
terming tlie college a cage of unclean birds. 
The Friends were ap])rehended as disorderly 
persons by the mayor of Cambridge, who 
ordered them to ))e whipped at the mar- 
ket cross * until the blood ran down their 
bodies.* The sent^ince was executed with 
mucli barbarity. This is the first instance of 
quakors being publicly flogged. Sliortly after- 
wards Mary Fisher * felt called to declare the 
trutli in tlie steeple-house at Pontefract,' and 
for so doing was imprisoned for six months 
in York Castle, at tlie completion of which 
term she was imprisoned for another period 
of three months, at the request of the mayor 
of Pontefract, for being unrepentant and re- 
fusing to give securities for good behaviour. ! 
In ln55, while travelling in the ministry in ' 
lUickinghamshire, she was also imprisoned 
for several months for * giving Christian ex- 
liortation * to a conpn^egation. Later in this 
year she 'felt moved* to visit the West Indies 
and New England. On her arrival, accom- 
panied by Ann Austin, at Boston the autho- 
rities refused to allow them to land, and 
searched their baggage for books and papers, 
confiscating more than a hundred volumes, 
which were destroyed. The (juakeresses then 
disembarked and WfTC kept in close confine- 
ment in the common gaol, the master of the 
ship which brought them being compelled to 
pay for their support and to give a bond that . 
ne would remove them. During their impri- 
sonment they were deprived of writing mate- 
rials, and their beds and bibles were confis- 
cated by the gaoler for his fees. They were 
stripped naked to see if they had witch-marks 
on their persons, and would have been starved 
if some inhabitants had not bribed the gaoler 
to be allowed to feed them. Mary Fisher 
returned to England in 1057, visiting the 



West Indies again at the end of that year. 
In 1660 she deemed it her duty to attempt 
to convert Mahomet IV, and for that purpose 
made a long and hazardous joomey, largely 
on foot, to Smyrna, where she was ordered 
to return home by the English representative. 
She retraced her steps to Venice, and at length 
succeeded in reaching Adrianople, where the 
sultan lay encamped with his army. The 
grand vizier, liearing that an Englishwoman 
had arrived with a message from the ' Great 
God to the sultan,' kindly offered to procure 
her an inter\'iew with the sultan, wnich he 
did. Mary spoke through an interpreter, 
whom the sultan heard with much patience 
and gravity, and when she had concluded 
acknowledged the truth of what she said and 
offered her an escort of soldiers to Constan- 
tinople, which she declined. He then asked 
her what she thought of Mahomet, ' a pitfall 
she avoided by declaring that she knew him 
not.* She afterwards journeyed on foot to 
Constantinople, where she obtained passage 
in a ship to England. In 1662 she married 
William Bayley of Poole, a quaker minister 
and master mariner, who was drowned at sea 
in 1675, and by whom she is believed to have 
had issue. During his lifetime she appears 
to have chiefly exercised her ministry in Dor- 
setshire and the adjacent counties, fier ' tes- 
timony concerning her deceased husband' 
appears at the end of Bayley*s collected writ- 
ings in 1676. In 1078 she married John 
Cross, a quaker of London, in which town 
she resided until — when uncertain — they em i- 
grjited to America. In 1697 she was living at 
Chariest own. South Carolina, where she en- 
tertained Richard Barrow, a quaker, after he 
had been shipwrecked, and from a letter of 
Barrow's it appears she was for a second time 
a widow. No later particulars of her life are 
kno^^^l. Mary Fisher was a devoted, untiring, 
and successful minister, and Croese describes 
her as having considerable intellectual fa- 
culties, which were greatly adorned by the 
gravity of her deportment. 



[Croese s Hist, of the Quakers, li. 124; Besses 
Sufferings, &l\ i. 85, ii. 85, &e. ; Manuscript 
Sufferings of the Friends ; Manuscript Testimony 
of the Yearly Meeting (London) ; Neal*s Hist, of 
New England, i. 292 ; Minutes of the Two Weeks* 
Meeting (London ) ; Bo wdon's Hist, of the Friends 
in America, i. 35 ; Smith's Friends* Books, i. 220^ 
612 ; SewcVs Hist, of the Society of Friends, ed. 
1853, i. 440, ii. 225 ; Bishop*s New England 
Judged.] A. 0. B. 

FISHER, PAYNE (1616-1693), poet, 
son of Payne Fisher, one of the captaixifl in 
the royal life guard while Charles I was in 
Oxforclshire, and grandson of Sir William 
Fisher, knight, was bom at Wamford, Bor* 
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setshire, in the house of his maternal grand- 
father. Sir Thomas Neale. He matriculated 
at Hart Hall, Oxford, in Michaelmas term, 
16^ ; three years after he removed to Magda- 
lene College, Camhridge. While at Cambridge 
he first developed * a rambling head ' and a 
turn for verse-making (Wood, Athena, Bliss, 
iv. 377). He quitted the university very 
speedily, about 1638, and entered the army in 
the Netherlands. There he fought in the de- 
fence of Boduc, but, returning to England 
before long, enlisted as an ensi^ in the army 
raised (1639) by Charles I against the Scots, 
and during this campaign made acquaintance 
with the cavalier poet, Lovelace. Subse- 
quently Fisher took service in Ireland, where 
he rose to the rank of captain, and, returning 
about 1644, was made, by Lord Chichester^s 
influence, sergeant-major of a foot regiment 
in the royalist army. By Rupert^s command 
he marched at the head of three hundred men 
to relieve York, and was present at Marston 
Moor, but, finding bimseli on the losing side, 
he deserted the royalist cause after the battle, 
and retired to London, where he lived as best 
he could by his pen. 

Fisher's first poem, published in 1650, cele- 
brating the parliamentary victory of Mars- 
ton Moor, was entitled ' Marston Moor, 
Eboracense carmen; cum quibusdam mis- 
cellaneis opera studioque Pagani Piscatoris, 
, • .* London, 1650, 4to. He always wrote 
under the above sobriquet, or that of Fitz- 
paganus Fisher. By his turn for Latin 
verse and his adulatory arts, or, as Wood 
termed it, by his ability 'to shark money 
from those who delighted to see their names 
in print,' Fisher soon became the fashion- 
able poet of his day. He was made poet- 
laureate, or in his own words after the Re- 
atoration, * scribbler' to Oliver Cromwell, 
and his pen was busily employed in the ser- 
vice of his new master. He wrote not only 
Latin panegyrics and congratulatory odes on 
the Protector, dedicating nis works to Brad- 
ahaw and the most important of the parlia- 
mentary magnates, but also composed a con- 
stant succession of elegies and epitaphs on 
the deaths of their generals. Thus the ' Ire- 
nodia Gratulatoria, sive illus. amplissimique 
Oliveri Cromwellii . . . Epinicion,' London, 
1652, was dedicated to the president (Brad- 
shaw) and the council of state, and concluded 
with odes on the funerals of Ludlow and 
Popham (London, 1652). To another, * Veni 
vidi, vici, the Triumphs of the most Excel- 
lent and Illustrious Oliver Cromwell . . . 
■et forth in a panegyric, written in Latin, 
and faithfully done into English verse by T. 
Manly ' (London, 1652, 8vo), was added an 
elegy upon the death of Ireton, lord deputy of 



Ireland. The * Inauguratio Oliveriana, with 
other poems' (Lond. 1654, 4to), was followed 
the next year by * Oratio Anniversaria in die 
Inaugurationis . . . Olivari . . .' (London, 
1655, fol.),and again other panegyrics on the 
second anniversary of ' his nighness's ' inau- 
guration (the * Oratio . . .' and * Psean Trium- 
phalis,' both London, 1657). To the* Paean' 
was added an epitaph on Admiral Blake, 
which, like most of lisher's odes and elegies, 
was also published separately as a * broad- 
sheet ' (see list in Wood, ed. Bliss, Athenee 
Oxon, iv. 377, &c.) He celebrated the vic- 
tory of Dunkirk in an * Epinicion vel elo- 
gium . . . LudoviciXUU . . . pronuperis 
victoriis in Flandria, praecipue pro desiaera- 
tissima reductione Dunkirkse captae . . . sub 
confoederatis auspiciis Franco-Britannorum ' 
(London ? 1655 P). The book has a portrait 
of the French king in the beginning, and 
French verses in praise of the author at the 
end. Fisher afterwards presented Pepys with 
a copy of this work ' with his arms, and de- 
dicated to me veiT handsome ' (Pepys, Diary, 
ed. 1849, i. 118, 121, 122). It was a usual 
habit of the poet's to put different dedica- 
tions to such of his works as might court 
the favour of the rich and powerful. His 
* vain, conceited humour' was so notorious 
that when he once attempted to recite a 
Latin elegy on Archbishop Ussher in Christ 
Church Hall, Oxford (17 April 1656), the 
undergraduates made such a tumult that he 
never attempted another recitation at the 
university. He printed * what he had done ' 
in the * Mercurius Politicus ' (1658), which 
called forth some satire doggerel from Samuel 
Woodford in 'Naps upon Parnassus' (1658) 
(see Wood). It was not till 1681 that the 
elegy on Ussher was separately issued, and 
then an epitaph on the Earl of Ossory was 

Erinted with it. W^ith the return of the 
tuarts the time*server turned his coat, and 
his verses were now as extravagant in praise 
of the king as they had been of the Protec- 
tor. His most despicable performance was a 
pamphlet entitled * The Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell, Henry Ireton, and John Bradshaw, 
intended to have been spoken at their exe- 
cution at Tybume 30 June 1660, but for 
many weightie reasons omitted, publislied by 
Marchiament Needham and Pagan Fisher, 
servants, poets, and pamphleteers to his In- 
fernal Highness,' 1660, 4to (Bodl.) Fisher's 
character was too notorious for him to gain 
favour by his palpable flatteries, and he lived 
poor and out of favour after the Restoration. 
He spent several years in the Fleet prison, 
whence he published two works on the monu- 
ments in tne city churches, written before 
or just after the great fire, and therefore of 
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some value. Tho first of these compilations 
is * A Catalo^e of most of the Memorable 
Tombs, &c.y in the Demolisht or yet extant 
Churches of London from St. Katherine*s be- 
yond the Tower to Temple Barre/ written 
1666, published 1608, 'two years after the 
great nre,' London, 4to. The second is * The 
Tombs, Monuments, and Sepulchral Inscrip- 
tions lately visible in St. Pams Cathedral . . . 
bv Major P. F., student in antiauity, grand- 
child to the late Sir William Fisiier and that 
most memorable knight, Sir Thomas Neale, by 
his wife, Elizabeth, sist^^r to that so publick- 
spirited patriot, tho late Sir Thomas Freke ' 
of Shroton, Dorsetshire ; from the Fleet, with 
dedication to Charles II, after tho fire, Lon- 
don, 1684, 4to. Several editions were pub- 
lished of botli these catalogues ; the latest 
is that revised and edited by G. B. Morgan, ■ 
entitled * Catalogue of the Tombs in the 
Churches of the City of London,' 1 880. Fisher 
died in gn'at poverty in a coffoe-houso in 
the Old Bailoy '2 April 1093, and was buried 
April in a yard belonging to tho church of 
St. Sepulchre's. 1 

Besides tho works above enumerated, and 
a quantity of other odes and epitaphs (see 
list in "Wood and Brit. Mua, Cat, ), Fisher 
edited poems on several choice and various 
subjects, occasionally imparted by an eminent ' 
author [i. e. .Tamos llowoll, q. v.]; collected , 
and publislied by Sergeant-major P. F., Lon- 
don, 1003; tlie second edition, giving the 
author's name, is entitled * Mr. Ilowel's 
Poems upon divers emergent occasions,' and 
dedicated to Dr. Henry King, bisliop of Chi- 
chester, with a preface by Fisher about 
Howell, wliom he describes as having * as- 
serted tlie royal rights in divers learned 
tracts,' London, 16(>4, 8vo. Fishor also pub- 
lished : 1. * Dous et Kox, Rex et Episcopus,' 
London, 1075, 4to. 2. * ElogiaSopuIchralia,' 
London, 1(575, a collection of some of Fisher's 
many elegies. 3. * A Book of Heraldry,' Lon- 
don, 1082, 8vo. 4. * Tlie Anniversary of his 
Sacred Majesty's Inauguration, in Latin and 
English ; from the Fleet, under the generous 
jurisdiction of R. Manlove, warden tliereof,' 
London, 1()85. 

Winstanley sums up Fisher's character in 
the following words : * A notable undertaker 
in Latin verse, and had well deserved of his 
country, had not lucre of gain and private 
ambition overswayed his pen to favour suc- 
cessful rebellion.* AVinstanley adds that 
he had intended to * commit to memory the ! 
monuments in the churches in London and 
"Westminster, but death hindered him '(Z^Vm 
of the Poets, pp. 192, 193). 

[Chalmers's Biog. Diet. p. 433 ; Cat of Printed 
Books in Brit. Mus.; Bodleian Cat.] £. T. B. 



FISHER^ SAMUEL (1605-1065), 
quaker, son of John Fisher, a hatter in North- 
ampton, was bom in Northampton in 1605. 
After attending a local school he matricu- 
lated at Trinity College, Oxford, in 16:>8, and 
graduated B.A. in lu27. Being puritanic- 
ally inclined he removed to New Inn Hall, 
whence he proceeded M.A. in 1630. Croese 
{Gen. Hist, of Quakers, p. 63, ed. 1696) says 
he was chaplain to a nobleman for a short 
time, and became a confirmed puritan. In 
1(332 he was presented to the lectureship of 
Lydd^ Kent, a position variously estimated 
as being worth from two to five hundred 
pounds a year. Wood {Athena Oxon. iii. 700, 
ed. 1813) says he was presented to the vicar- 
age of Lydd, but the roister shows this to 
be incorrect. He rapid^ obtained the cha- 
racter of a powerful preacher, and was a 
leader among the puritans of tlie district. In 
his * Baby-Baptism ' (p. 12) Fisher states that 
he was made a priest (? presbyter) by certain 
presbyterian divines after episcopacy was laid 
aside. AVhile at Lydd Fislier took a warm 
part in favour of some anabaptists, attend- 
ing their meetings and offering them the use 
of his ])ulpit, in which he was stopped by the 
churchwardens. About 1643 he returned 
his license to the bishop and joined the bap- 
tists, with whom he had for some time conr 
sorted, supporting himself by farming. He 
was rebaptised, and after taking an active 
part in the baptist community became minis- 
ter to a congregation at Ash^rd, Kent, some 
time previous to 1649, in which year he was 
engaged in a controversy on infant baptiam 
with several ministers in the presence ot over 
two thousand people. He also disputed with 
Dr. Channel at Pet worth, Sussex, in 1651, and 
was engaged in at least eight other disputes 
within three years, and is said to have oeen 
considered a 'great honour to the biM>tist 
cause ' (Crosby, Hist, of the Baptists, i. &I3). 
He wrote several tractates in defence of his 
rinciples, and ' Baby-Baptism meer Babism.' 
n l(i54 William Coton and John Stubbs, 
while on a visit to Lydd, stayed at Fisher's 
house, and convinced him of the truth of 
quakorism. Shortly afterwards he joined 
the Friends, among whom he subsequently 
became a minister, probably before his meet- 
ing with George l^ox at llonmey in 1655. 
On 17 Sej)t. 1(550 Fisher attended the meet- 
ing of parliament, and when the Protector 
state<l that to his knowledge no man in Eng- 
land had suffered imprisonment unjustly at* 
tempted a reply. lie was prevented com- 
pleting his s])eech, which he afterwards pub- 
lished. He subsequently attempted to ad- 
dress the members of parliament at a fast-day 
service in St. Margaret's Church, Westmin^ 



I 



^jeara to hare laboured chiefly in 
Kent, in ■wfiich county Besse iSitfffririgi, i. 
289) Bays he was ' much abuBed ' in 1658, and 
in ltK)9 he w&» pulled out of a nieeting at 
Wwiminstor bj his hair and severeiy beaten. 
In May of thi9 yearhe wentto Dunkirk with 
Edward Burrough [q. v.], when the authori- 
lies ordered them lo leave the town. They 
declined, and were then directed to be mod 
rate. After uuBucceasfully endeavouring 
prumutgnte tJieir doctrines to the monks and 
nuns fur a few days they returned to Eng- 
land. During the following year Fisher and 
Siubhs made a journey to Home, travellinf 
over the Alps on foot, where they ' testifiec 
agoinet popish guperetition ' lo eeveral of the 
cardinala, and distributed copies of quaker 
literature, nor were they molested or even 
warned. Wood (^(Awi«02«n.iii. TOO) states 
that when Fisher returned he had a ' 
genteel equipage,' which, as his means ' 
known to be very small, caused him t 
Eusp«;tBd of being a jesnil and in receipt of 
a pension from the pope, and Fiaher seeme 
to have undergone some am'iunt of persecu- 
tion &om this cause. Wood also states that 
this journey took place in 1658, and that 
extended to Constantinople, whither Fiaher 
went, hoping to convert the sultan. In 1660 
Fisher held a dispute with Thomas Dunson 
at Unndwicb, in which he defended the do(»- 
trine* of the Friends (see Stutiitu ad Aca- 
drmieo*), and later in this year be was im- 
prisoned in Newgat«. The rest of his life 
was chiefly spent in or near London, where 
bewasaiuccessfulpreacher. Inl66Ihewas 
ImpriHined and treated with much severity 
in the Gatehouse at Westminster. In 1663 lie 
was amuted and sent to the Bridewell for 
hciog presFrnt at an illegal meeting. Ue was 

r'n s«nt to Newgate for refusing to take 
oaths, end was detained for upwards of 



During part of this imprisonment 
he was confined with other prisoners in a room 
so lonal] that they were unable to lie down at 
the aame time, l^hortly after his discharge he 
WRA again arrested at Charlwood, Surrey, and 
committed to the White Lion Prison, So utb- 
WMk, where he was confined for about two 
, During the great jlague be was tem- 
ntilT released, and retirea to the house of 



1 "mvers, a uuaketess at Dalston, i 
, when) he died of the plague 
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text-boolu formoro than a century. He was 



argument, bad no little logical 
m-iuucu, and crent controversial powers, 
fiewel asserts that he was ' dextrous and 
wellskiUed in the ancient poets and Hebrew.' 
His private life appears to have been above 
reproach, and the "testimonies' of the Friends 
unite in giving him a high personal charac- 
ter. William Penn, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with him, praises his eweetneas and 
evenness of temper, his self-denial and hu- 
mility, OJid Besse declares that he excelled 
in ' natural parts and acquired abilities,' and 
that he ' incessantly laboured by word and 
writing.' His more important works are : 
1. 'Baby-Baptism meerliabiBm, or an Answer 
to Nobody in Five Words, to Everybody who 
finds himself concerned in it. (1) Anli- 
Dia holism, or a I'rue Account of a Dispute at 
Ashford proved a True Countafeit ; 01) An- 
ti-Biibism, or the Babish Disputings of the 
Priests for Baby-Baptism Disproved; (3)An- 
ti-RanliEm, or Christ'ndome Unchrist'nd; 
(4) Anti-ltanterism, or Christ'ndome New 
Christ'nd ; (5) Anti-Sacerdotism the deep 
dotage of the D.D. Divines Discovered, or 
the Antichristian C.C, Clergy cleared to bo 
that them selves which they have ever charged 
Christ's Clergy to he,'&c., 1663. 2. ' Chris- 
tianismus Kedivivus, Chriel'ndom both un- 
christ'ned and new-clirist'ned,' &c., 1655. 
3. ' The Scorned Quaker's True and Honest 
Account, both why and what he should bare 
spoken (as to the sum and substance thereof) 
by commission from Ood, hut that be had 
not permission from Men,'&c., 1656. 4.'The 
Burden of the Word of the Lord, aa it was 
declared in part, and as it lay upon me from 
the Lord on the IQth day of the Jth mo. 
1656, to declare it more fully,' &c., J65U. 
5. ' Rusticus ad Academicos in Exercita- 
tionibus Expostulatoriis, Apologeticis Qua- 
tuor. The KuEticks Alarm to the Rabbies, 
or the Country correcting the University and 
Cleipy,' SiC, 1660. 6. • An Additional Ap- 
pendix to the book entitled " Ilusticus ad 
Academicos,"' 1660. 7. ' Lux Ohriati emetv 
gens, oriens, cffulgens, ac seipsam expandens 
iversum,' &c., 1660. 8. ' One Antidote 
igainst that provoking Sin of Swearing,' 
&C., 1661. 9. ''Andipwrro mroniAwrTo, Ve- 
la ta Quiedam He velatB,' &c., 1661. 10. "En-i- 
o-Koiroi dirDo-KOTroT ; the Bishop Busied beside 
the Businesse,' &c., 1062. The foregoing 
works with many less important were re- 
printed in 1679 under the title of ' The Tes- 
timony of Truth Exalted,' Sec, folio. 

(Wood's Alhono Oion. iii. TOO ; Fiiali", i. 430, 

ed. IBIS; Croeae'a Geaeml B ist. of the Qniilcera, 

S3, ed. 1696 ; Sewvl'i Hist, of ihe Quaker*, 

s. t. it. nod iii. 1S33 ; Gough'a Biit. of tbs 

Quaker*, i. 2S3 ; Beasa'a SofferiDgK, i. 2B9. 366 ; 
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Wood's Hist, of the General Baptists ; Crosby's which being finished about the 8 year of 
Hist, of the Baptists, i. 359 ; Britton and Bray- Queen Eliz. reiffn, he made his principal 
ley's Description of the County of Northampton ; geat.' He gave it a new name * somewhat 

ding to his own, viz. 

^ks-nest, by reason 

Autobiocraphy. p. 139, ed. 1765; Smith's Cata- "**' /*o .r . .. ,9? \ ^* **'**'"' «'""«»•*- 
logue ofFriond;' Book Swarthmor. MSS.] , f"?* enTironing it (j6. ) However, its old 
* * A C B. designation of the * Pnory was soon revived 

and finally prevailed. In 1 Eldward XI, 
FISHER, SAMUr:L (f, 1692), puritan, ijighop's Itchington, Warwickshire, being 
a of Thomas Iisher of Stratford-on-Avon, . alienated to him from the see of Coventnr 
was bom in 1617, and educated at the uni- ' ^nd Lichfield, he made an ' absolute depopu- 
versity of Oxford, matriculating at Queen's lation ' of that part'called Nether Itchington, 
College m 1634, and graduating at Magdalen ^nd even demolished the church for the pur- 
College— B.A. 15 Dec. 1636, M.A. 18 June p^g ^f building a large manor-house on its 
1640. He took holy orders, and officiated at gj^g^ jj^ ^Iso chan^d the name of the 
St. Brides, London, at AVithington, Shrop- yiHage to Fisher's Itchington, in an attempt 
shire, and at Shrewsbury, where he was to iwrpetuate his own memory. Fisher, who 
curatetoTliomasHlake[q.v.] lie afterwards , ^^s now the chief citizen of Warwick, next 



son 




. , v.....v.» v««,. — ^ ..»« w..xi'^^. W-. w regiment ... 

at Birmingham^ where lie^ died, • leaving ^^^j English army under the command of 

defeated at 

Musselburgh, 

f taking the colours 




teaching spiritual dumbness and submission 
under (foas smarting rod,' in two funeral 
sermons, London, 1(555. 3. A Fast sermon. 



armes within a border verrey, which the 
duke added thereto in relation to one of 
the quarterings of his own coat [viz. Beau- 



rWood's AthonceOxon. (Bliss), iv. 587; Orme- 
rod's Cheshire, vd. Helsby, ii. 21 ; Cnlamy's 
Abridgment, i. 124.] J. >I. 11. 



preached 30 Jan. 1692-3. ^ ehamp of Hatch] as an honourable lodge for 

' * * ^ that service.' Towards the end of June 

1548 he was commissioned by Somerset to 
repair with all diligence into the north to 
FISHER, othcr>vise Hawkins, THOMAS ^ the Earl of Shrewsbury and Lord Grey, with 
(d. 1577), M.P. for Warwick, was of ob- instructions for the defence of Haddington, 
scure origin and usually known by the name ; and for the other necessary moyements of 
of Fisher, because his father was *bv pro- the king's army and his officers in Scotland. 
fession one that sold fish by retail at the He was also to repair to Sir John Luttrell 
mercate crosse in Warwick/ The quick- I at Broughty, and to commune with him and 
ness of his ])art8 recommended him to the I-.ord Gray of Scotland, to devise with them 
notice of John Dudley, duke of Nortlium})er- some means of communicating with the Earl 
land, then Viscount Ijisle, who received him of Arg}'ll, and to treat with the earl accord- 
into his service, and on 4 May, 34 Hen. VlII, I ing to certain articles proposed {CaL Stale 



constituted him high steward and bailiif of 
his manor of Kibworth Beauchamp, Leicester- 



Paper^, Scottish Ser. 1609-89, i. 89, 92). In 
March 1549 he was appointed along with 



shire. For his exercise of that office during Sir John Luttrell to confer with Argyll and 



life Fisher had an annuity of 61. ISft. (\d. 
granted to him, which was confirmed in the 
reign of Mar}\ He contrived to accumulate 
avast estate in monastery and church lands, 
of which a lengthy list is given by Dugdale 
( Wancickjthirej edit. 1656, p. 3()5). In 
38 Hen. VIII he obtained the site of St. 
Sepulchre's Priory, Warwick, with the lands 
adjacent, and proceeded to pull the monas- 
tery to the ground, raising in the place of 
it * a very fair house as is yet to be seen, 



other Scotch nobles for the return of the 
queen from France and ' accomplishment of 
tne godly purpose of marriage (tb, p. 97). 
Under the strain of such duties his nealtn 
gave way, and in a melancholy letter to 
Secretary Cecil, dated from the 'Camp at 
Enderwick,' 17 Sept. 1549, he declares that 
he * would give three parts of his living to 
be away ; and wishes to be spared like ser- 
vice in future * (ib, p. 98). In 6 Edward VI 
he had a grant of the bailiwick of Buibuzyi 
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Oxford«bire, being maclo enllector of ttio 
kine'e revenue witliin that borough and hun- 
dred, as altn governor of the caEtle, with a 
ftfl of 6&(. 7d. H year for eserciaing tlie office 
of steward and keeping the king's court 
-nitbin that manor. It nas genErolly be- 
lieved that the Duke of Korthumb«rlaod, 
anlit:ipatiu|j want of money to pay the forces 
which would be required in the event of his 
<]fliighteNin-law Lady Jane Grey being pro- 
ctiumed queen, 'privately conveyed e. vast 
sutnmo' to Fiaher's keeping, which was 
hiddi-D by him in Biehop'a llchington pool. 
After the attainder and execution of the 
duke in 1553, Fisher was questioned about 
the money by orders from toe queen, but he 
etiirdily refused to deliver it up, and even 
Enffered hia tineeis to be pulled out of joint 
by the rack ratlier than discover it. Fisher 
repnwinted Warwick in the second parlia- 
ment of Mary, 1554, and iu the first (15<>t), 
second (l5o5|, and third (1567-8) of Philip 
and Marv (Litti <if Mrmber* uf Parliawxni, 
Oj/irial Belum, pt. i. pp. 38T, 891, 395, 398). 
In 1571, when Robert Uudlev, earl of 
Leicester, cekbrated the order of St. Michael 
in the collegiate church of Warwick, the 
bailiff and burgesses of the borough were 
invited Ir) attend the earl from the Priory, 
where he was Fisher's guest for tax. or seven 
day)), nnJ thence went in grand proce&sion 
to the church. Immediately on the conclu- 
eiou of the ceremony, at which he had been 
ptv»ent, William I'arr, marquis of North- 
ampton, brother of Queen cfatherine Parr, 
died suddenly at the Priorv. The following 
year Blixabeth paid a sudden visit to the 
Priorv, when returning to Warwick from 
Kcnifworth, on Saturday night, 17 Aug., 
luring dined with Fishers son, Edward, at 

*h(nue at Itchington on the Monday pre- 
ulj. After supping with Mrs. Fisher 
I her company, her majesty withdrew for 
kind purpose of visiting 'the good man 
the house . . . who at that time was 
grfVoiisly vcxid with the gowt,' but with 
tantX gracious words she so 'comfortid him 
that forgetting, or rather counterfeyting, his 
paynn,' ho resolved ' in mure baste than good 
spcdc to be on hursabnck the next tyme of 
her gtiing abrnde.' Though his resolution 
rut put to the proof as soon as the following 
londsy, ha octnally accomplished it, ai- 
ding the nueen on her return to Kenil- 
rth and ricling in company with the Lord- 
TBurghleyito whom, it would seem, 
k1 with more freedom than discretion 
RHou, Progrnxmt i<f Qutm EUztibeth, i. 
L 816-10). Fisher died 12 Jan. 1576-7, 
TwM bwri«d at the npper I'nd of the north 
i in St. Mary's Church, Warwick. His 



tomb, which bore the recumbent effigies of 
himself and his first wife Winifred, daughler 
of William Holt, probably perished in the 
great fire of 1694 ; it has been engraved 
by Hollar (Dfodale, p, 360). His son and 
heir, Edwarb Fishbb, was thirty years old 
at the time of his father's death. His in- 
heritance, Dugdale informs us, was then 
worth 8,000/. a year, but he soon squan- 
dered it, and hastened his ruin by making a 
fraudulent conveyance to deceive Seijeant 
Puckering, to whom in 23 Elizabeth he sold 
the Prioryond lands adjoining. Theserjeant 
commenced a proeeculion against him in the 
Star-chamber, and had not Leicester inter- 

Sised, his fine would liave been very severe, 
e uttimalelv consented that an act of paiv 
liament should be made to confirm the es- 
tate to Puckering, but being encumbered 
with debts he was committed prisoner to 
the Fleet, where he spent the rest of his 
life. He married Katherine, daughter of 
Sir Richard Longe, by whom he had issue, 
Thomas, John, I>orothy, aiid Katherine. 

Fisher is sometimes mistaken for the John 
Fisher who compiled the 'Black Book of 
Warwick." The latter was in all probability 
John Fisher, bailiff of Warwick, m 1565. 

[Cugdale's Warttickahire (I6S6), pp. 3S4-fi, 
and piissim ; Colvile's Worthies of Worwick- 
Hliire, pp. 287-91 ; Cal. Stale Fa^rs, Doni, 



FISHER, THOMAS (1781 P-1836), anti- 
quary, bom at Rochester in or about 17S1, 
was the younger of the two sons of Thomas 
Fisher, printer, bookseUer, and alderman of 
that city. His father, who died on 29 Aug, 
1786, was author of the 'Kentish TravelWs 
Companion,' 12mo, 1776, and, with Samuel 
Denne, F.S.A, [q.v.], and W, Shrubsole, of 
a useful little ■ History of Rochester' pub- 
lished in 1772 (Gent. Mag. vol. Ivi. pt. ii. 
pp. 908, 995, vol. Ivii, pt. ii. p. 696). In 
1786 Fisher entered the India House ns au 
extra clerk, but in April 1816 was appointed 
searcher of records, a poet for which hia 
knowledge and literary atCoinmenls well 
fitted him. From this situation he retired 
on a pension in June 1834, after having 
spent m different ofBces under the company 
alMgether forty-siK years. He died unmar- 
ried on 20 Julj; 1836, in his siity-fifth year, 
at his lodgings in Church Street, Stoke New- 
ington, and was buried on the 26th in Bun- 
hill Fields. From the time of his coming to 
London he had resided at Gloucester Terrace, 
Iloxton, in the parish of Shoreditch. 

Before he left Rochester Fisher's talents 
as a draughtsman attracted the attentiou o£ 
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Isaac Taylor, the en^ver. He was besides 
eminent as an antiquary. Some plates in 
the * Custumale Kofiense/ published by John 
Thorpe in 1788, are from drawings by Fisher ; 
while it appears from the same work (pp. 155, 
234, 262) that he had helped Samuel l)enne, 
one of the promoters of the undertaking, in 
examining the architecture and monuments 
of Rochester Cathedral. His first literary 
effort, a description of the Crown inn at Ro- 
chester and its curious cellars, was printed 
with a view and plan in the * Gentleman's 
Magazine' for 1789, under the pseudonym of 
'Antiquitatis Conservator' (vol. lix. i)t. ii. 
p. 1185). He had previously contributed 
arawings for one or two plates. In 1795 
Denne communicated to the Society of An- 
tiquaries a letter on the subject of water- 
marks in paper, enclosing drawings by Fisher 
of 8ixty-K)ur specimens, together with copies 
of several autographs and some curious docu- 
ments discovered by him in a room over the 
town hall at Rochester. The letter, accom- 
panied by the drawings, is printed in * Ar- 
choDologia,* xii. 11 4-31 . By Fisher's care the 
records were afterwards placed in proper cus- 
tody. His next publications were * An En- 
graving of a fragment of Jasper found near 
Hillah, bearing part of an inscription in the 
cuneiform character/ s. sh. 4to, London, 1 802, 
and * An Inscription [in cuneiform characters] 
of the size of the original, copied from a stone 
lately found among the ruins of ancient 
Babylon,' s. sh. fol., London, 1803. In 1800 
and 1807 Fisher was the means of preserving 
two beautiful specimens of Roman mosaic 
discovered in the city of London ; the one 
before the East India House in Leadenhall 
Street, and the other, which was presented 
to the British Museum, in digging founda- 
tions for the enlargement of the Bank of 
England. These he caused to be engraved 
from drawings made by himself, and he pub- 
lished a description of them in the * Gentle- 
man's Magazine,' vol. Ixxvii. pt. i. p. 415. 

In the summer of 1804 Fisher discovered 
some legendary paintings on the roof and 
walls of the chapel belonging to the ancient 
G uild of I loly Cross in Stratford-on-A von. A 
work founded upon this and muniments lent 
to him by the corporation appeared in 1807 as 
* A Series of antient Allegorical, Historical, 
and Legendary Paintings . . . discovered . . . 
on the walls of the Chapel of the Trinity at 
Stratford-upon-Avon . . . also Views and Sec- 
tions illustrative of the Architecture of the 
Cliapel,' parts i-iv. (Appendix, No. l,pp. 1-4), 
fol. (London), 1807. His account of the 
guild, with copious extracts from the ledger- 
book, appeared in the ' Gentleman's Maga- 
zine,' new ser. iii. 162, 875. 



Between 1812 and 1816 Fisher published 
ninety-five plates from his drawings of monu- 
mental and other remains in Bedfordshire, 
under the title of 'Collections Historical, 
Genealogical, and Topographical for Bedford- 
shire,' 4to, London, 1 812-16. A second part, 
consisting of 114 folio plates, appeared only 
a few weeks before his death in 18S6. He 
gave up his intention of adding letterpress 
descriptions on account of the tax of eteven 
copies imposed by the Copyright Act. He 
published numerous remonstrances in peti- 
tions to parliament, in pamphlets, and in es- 
says in periodicals. See nis essay in the 
* Gentleman's Magazine 'for 1813, vol. Izxxiii. 
pt. ii. p^. 513-28, and his petition in 1814, 
printed in the ' Gentleman^ Magazine,' vol. 
Ixxxvii. pt. i. p. 490. In 1838 John Gough 
Nichols added descriptions to a new edition. 

Meanwhile Fisher had printed at the litho- 

fraphic press of D. J. Redman thirty-seven 
rawings of ' Monumental Remains and An- 
tiquities in the county of Bedford,' of which 
fifty copies were issued in 1828. Fisher was 
one of the first to welcome lithography in 
this country. As early as 1808 he published 
an account of it, under the title of ' Polyan- 
tog^aphy,' with a portrait of Philip H. AndrS, 
its first introducer into England, in the 
'Gentleman's Magazine,' vol. lxxyiii.pt. i. 
p. 193. In 1807 he published in four litho- 
graphic plates: 1. *A Collection of all the 
Characters . . . which appear in the Inscrip- 
tion on a Stone found among the Ruins of 
ancient Babylon . . . now deposited in the 
East Indian Company*s Library at Leaden- 
hall Street.' 2. 'A Pedestal, and Fragment 
of a Statue of Hercules . . . dug out of the 
Foundations of the Wall of the City of Lon- 
don.' 8. * Ichnography, with Architectural 
Illustrations of tlie old Church of St. Peter 
le Poor in Broad Street, London.* 4. ' Sir 
AV. Pickering, from his Tomb in St. Helen's 
Church, London.' Shortly afterwards he is- 
sued several plates of monumental brasses to 
illustrate Hasted's * Kent' and Lysons's' En- 
virons of London.' In order to encourage a 
deserving artist, Hilkiah Burgess, Fisher had 
ten plates etched of * Sepulchral Monuments 
in Oxford.' These were issued in 1836. 

Fisher was in 1821 elected F.S.A. of Perth, 
and on 5 May 1836 F.S.A. of London, an 
honour from which he had been liithertQ 
debarred, as being both artist and dissenter. 
Many of the more valuable biographies of 
distinguished Anglo-Indians in tne * Gentle* 
man's Magazine ' were contributed by Fisher. 
That of Charles Grant, father of Lord Glenelg 
(^Gent, Mag, vol. xciii. pt. ii. p. 561), was 
afterwards enlarged and printea for priyate 
circulation, 8yo, London, 1833. He was like^ 
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wise a contributor to the * European Maga- 
zine,' the * Asiatic Journal,' and to several 
religious periodicals. He was one of the 
projectors of the ^ Congregational Magazine/ 
and from 1818 to 1823 conducted the sta- 
tistical department of that serial. When 
elected a guardian of Shoreditch, in which 
parish he resided, he assisted John Ware, 
the Testry clerk, in the compilation of a vo- 
lume entitled * An Account of the several 
Charities and Estates held in trust for the 
use of the Poor of the Parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, Middlesex, and of Benefactors 
to the same,' 8vo, London, 1836. He was 
also zealous in the cause of anti-slavery. 
In 1826 he published * The Negro's Memo- 
rial, or Abolitionist's Catechism. By an 
Abolitionist,' 8vo, London. He was a mem- 
ber, too, of various bible and missionary 
societies. A few of his letters to Thomas 
Orlebar Marsh, vicar of Steventon, Bedford- 
shire, are in the British Museum, Add it. MS. 
23205. His collections of topographical draw- 
ing and prints, portraits and miscellaneous 
prints, books, ana manuscripts, were sold by 
Evans on 30 May 1837 and two following 
days. 

SGent. Mag. new ser. vi. 220, 434-8 : Notes 
L Queries, 6th ser. xi. 228,339; Cat. of Library 
of London Institution, iii. 350.] G. G. 

FISHER, WILLIAM (1780-1852), rear- 
admiral, second son of John Fisher of Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk, was bom on 18 Nov. 1780, 
and entered the navy in 1796. After serv- 
ing in the North Sea, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in the Mediterranean, and as 
actmg lieutenant of the Foudroyant on the 
coast of Egypt, he was confirmed in the 
rank on 3 Sept. 1801. In 1805 he was lieu- 
tenant of the Superb during the chase of Ville- 
neuve to the West Indies ; and in 1806 was 
promoted to be commander. In 1808 he 
commanded the Racehorse of 18 guns in the 
Channel, and in the same ship, in 1809-10, 
was employed in surveying in the Mozam- 
bique. Li March 1811 he was promoted to 
poat-rank, and in 1816-17 commanded in suc- 
ceasion the Bannand Cherub, each of 20 guns, 
on the coast of Guinea, in both of which 
he captured several slavers and pirates, some 
of them after a desperate resistance. From 
March 1836 to May 1841 he commanded the 
Asia in the Mediterranean, and in 1840, during 
the operations on the coast of Syria [see Stop- 
POBD, Sib Robbbt], was employea as senior 
oflicer of the detached squadron off Alexan- 
dria, with the task of keeping open the mail 
communication through Egypt. For this 
mrice he leoeiyed the Turkish gold medal 
and diamoiid decoration. He had no further 



service afloat, but became, in due course, a 
rear-admiral in 1847. During his retirement 
he wrote two novels : * The Petrel, or Love 
on the Ocean ' (1850), which passed through 
three editions, and 'Ralph Rutherford, a 
Nautical Romance ' (1851). He died in Lon- 
don, on 30 Sept. 1862. A man who had 
been so long in the navy during a very stir- 
ring period, who had surveyed the Mozam- 
bique, and captured slavers and pirates, had 
necessarily plenty of adventures at command, 
which scarcely needed the complications of 
improbable love stories to make them inte- 
resting ; but the author had neither the con- 
structive skill nor the literary talent necessary 
for writing a good novel, and his language 
throughout is exaggerated and stilted to the 
point of absurdity. 

Fisher married, in 1810, Elizabeth, sister 
of Sir James Rivett Camac, bart., governor 
of Bombay, by whom he had two children, a 
daughter and a son. 

[O'Byme's Nav. Biog. Diet. ; Gent. Mag. 1862, 
new ser. xxxviii. 634.] J. K. L. 

FISHER, WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.D. 

(1798 .P-1874), Downing professor of medi- 
cine at Cambridge, a native of Westmore- 
land, was bom in or about 1798. He studied 
in the first instance at Montpellier, where 
he took the degree of M.D. in 1825 (D. M. I. 
^De rinflammation consid6r6e sous le rap- 

fort de ses indications,' 4to, Montpellier, 
825). Two years later he was entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which his 
brother, the Rev. John Hutton Fisher, was 
then fellow and assistant-tutor. Subse- 
quently he removed to Downing College, 
where he graduated as M.B. in 1834. Shortly 
afterwards he succeeded to a fellowship, but 
the Downing professorship of medicine fall- 
ing vacant in 1841, Fisher was elected and 
resigned his fellowship. He, however, held 
some of the college oflices. In 1841 he pro- 
ceeded M.D. His lectures were well at- 
tended. He acted for many years as one 
of the imiversity examiners of students in 
medicine, and was an ex officio member of 
the university board of memcal studies. In 
addition to fulfilling the duties of his pro- 
fessorship, Fisher had a large practice as a 
physician at Cambridge. He was formerly 
one of the physicians to Addenbrooke*s Hos- 
pital, and on his resignation was appointed 
consulting physician to that institution. Al- 
though for some time he had relinquished 
the practice of his profession, he regularly 
delivered courses of lectures until 1868, sinco 
which time they were read by a deputy, 
P. W. Latham, M.D., late fellow of Down- 
ing. Fisher was a fellow of the Cambridge 
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Philosophical Society, and a contributor to 
its ' Transact ions/ lie was highly esteemed 
in the university for his professional attain- 
ments and his conversational powers. He 
died at his lodge in Downing College, 4 Oct. 
1874, in his seventy-sixth year. 

[Brit. Med. Joiim. 10 Oct. 1874, p. 481 ; Med. 
Times and Gaz. 10 Oct. 1874, p. 434, 17 Oct. 
1874, p. 461 ; LtiDcet, 10 Oct. 1874, p. 533.] 

O. G. 

FISK, WILLIAM (1796-1872}, painter, 
bom in 1790 at Thorpe-le-Soken, hsscx, was 
the son of a yeoman farmer at Can Hall in 
that county, of a family which boasted of some 



in 1840 awarded the ffold medal of the Man- 
chester Institution lor the best historical 
Picture exhibited in their gallery. About 
840 Fisk commenced a series of pictures con- 
nected with the reign of Charles I, namely, 
* Cromwell's Family interceding for the life 
of Charles I ' (Royal Academy, 1840) ; * The 
Trial of the Earl of Straffora ' (never exhi- 
bited, engraved by James Scott in 1841, and 
now in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool); 
' The Trial of Charles I in Westminster Hall ' 
(Koyal Academy, 1842) ; ' Charles I passing 
through the banqueting-bouse, Whitehall, to 



the Scaffold ' (Royal Academy, 1843) ; ' The 
Antiquity,datingback'totheday8of HcnrylV. | last interview of Charles I with his Children' 
Drawing very early became Fisk's favourite (British Institution, 1844). After these his 
occupation, but his inclination to art was productions were of a less ambitious nature, 
discouraged by his father, who sent him to and he eventually retired from active life to 
school at Colchester, and at nineteen years j some property at Danbury in Essex, where 
of age placed him in a mercantile house in ! he died on 8 Nov. 1872. He was also a fre- 
Lonaon. In this uncongenial profession Fisk quent contributor to the Suffolk Street exhi- 
remained for ten years, though he never ne- bition. 

glected his artistic powers, and in 1818 sent 1 [Art Journal, 1873, p. 6; Redgrave's Diet, of 
to the Royal Academy a portrait of Mr. G. ' Artists; Graves's Diet, of Artists, 1760-1880; 
Fisk, and in 1819 a portrait of a * Child and Catalogues of the Royal Academy and British 
Favourite Dog.' He married about 1826, Institution.] L. 0. 



and after the birtli of his eldest son he de- 



FISK, WILLIAM HENRY (1827-1884), 



voted himself seriously to art as a profession. j^^g^ ^^j drawing-master, son of WiUiam 
In 1829 he sent to the Royal Academy a ; ^r^^], [q. v.], was a pupil of his father, and 
portrait of A\ illiam Redmore Bigg, R. A., and ; ^^^^ a student of the Royal Academy. He 
continued to exhibit portraits there lor a lew ^.^ ^ gj^m^^ draughtsman, and as such was 

y?^^«-, A\^^?.^Il^'^!j.JP^'^,^^'''J'. .00; appointed anatomical draughtsman to the 
hibited m 1830 *The Widow and m 1832 | j^ ^ Q^llege of Surgeons. In painting he 
Puck. Ab<3ut 1834 he took to painting , ^.^^ ^ landscape-painter, and exhibited for 
large historical compositions, by which he is ^j^^ fi^st time in 1846. In 1860 he exhibited 
best known. Ihese compositions, though a ^^ ^j^^ i^^^^i Academy, subsequently being 
failure from an artistic point of view, pos- ^^^ occasional exhibitor at the other London 
sessed value from the care lisk took to ob- exhibitions and also in Paris. He was teacher 
tain contemporarv portraits and authorities ^^ drawing and painting to University Col- 
for costume, which he faithftiUy reproduced ^ g^.|^Q^i London, and in that capacity 
on his canvas, borne of them were engraved, ^^ successful and of high repute. A 

and the popularity of the engravings led to ^^^-^^^ ^f drawings of trees which he produced 
his painting more. They comprised * Lady for the queen were much esteemed. He was 
JaneGrey, when inconhnementm the Tower, ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ i^^^^j lecturer on the practical 
yjfo^l"^ by Feckenliam (British Institution, ■ ^g ^. ^f art, and succeeded in attracting 
1834); Vlhe Coronation of_Robert Bruce | lar^re audiences in London and the nrovincS 




lenseum. 22 Nov. 1884 ; Graves's Diet, of 
I, 1760-1880; Catalogues of the Royal 
' Marv, widow of Louis XII of France, re- Academy, &c.] L. 0. 

oeiviug Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, : FISKEN, WILLIAM (d. 1888), presby- 
ambassador from Henry VIII ' (British In- terian minister, the son of a farmer, was bom 
stitution, 1838) ; * The Queen Mother, Marie on Gelleybum farm, near Crieff, Perthshire, 
de Medici, demanding the dismissal of Car- I After attending school at the neighbouring 
dinal Richelieu ' (British Institution, 1839); village of Muthill, he was sent to St. An- 
* The Conspiracy of the Pazzi, or the attempt drews College to study for the ministry under 
to assassinate liorenzo de Medici' (Royal Professor Duncan. Subsequently he remoTed 
Academy, 1839) ; the last-named picture was . to the university of Glasgow, and thenoe to 
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the Divinity Hall of the Secession church. 
While there he taught a school at Alyth, near 
his birthplace. Upon receiving, license in 
the presbytery of Dundee, he commenced his 
career as a preacher in the Secession church. 
He visited various places throughout the 
country, including the Orkney Islands, where 
he would have received a call had he cared 
to accept it. He was next sent to the pres- 
bytery at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and [preached 
as a probationer at tne adjoining village of 
Stamfordham, where in 1847 he received a call, 
and was duly ordained. He there laboured 
zealously until his death. In the double ca- 
pacity of governor and secretary he did much 
towards promoting the success of the scheme 
of the endowed schools at Stamfordham. 
Fisken and his brothers Thomas (a school- 
master at Stockton-upon-Tees) and David 
studied mechanics. Thomas ana he invented 
the steam plough. A suit took place between 
the Fiskens ana the Messrs. Fowler, the well- 
known implement makers at Leeds, and the 
finding of the jury was that the former were 
the original discoverers. The appliance which 
perfected the plan of the brothers occurred to 
them both inaependently and almost simul- 
taneously. William Chartres of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, the solicitor employed by the 
fiskens, used to tell how the two brothers 
wrote to him on the same day about the final 
discovery, but that he received William^s letter 
first. Fisken also invented a potato-sowing 
machine, a safety steam boiler, a propeller, 
an apparatus for heating churches, which 
worked excellently, and the 'steam tackle' 
which, patented in July 1855, helped to render 
the steam plough of practical use. This 
system of haulage, which obtained second 
prize at the royal show at Wolverhampton, 
nas undergone great modifications since its 
early appearance in Scotland in 1852, its ex- 
hibition at Carlisle in 1855, and at the show 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land in 1863 (Journal of Royal AgriculUtral 
Society J xx. 198, xxiv. 368). Fisken worked 
on the fly-rope system. An endless rope set 
into motion direct by the fly-wheel of the 
engine drove windlasses of an extremely in- 
genious type, by which the plough or other 
implement was put in motion. A great deal 
of excellent work was done on this system, 
especiallywith tackle made by Messrs. Bar- 
ford & JPerkins of Peterborough, but for 
some reason the system never quite took with 
farmers, and very few sets of Fisken's tAckle 
are now in use (Engineer^ 11 Jan. 1884, 
p. 37). Fisken was the author of a pamphlet 
on ' The Cheapest System of Steam Cultiva- 
tion and Steam Cartage,* and of another ' On 
the CompaxatiTe Metnods of Steam Tackle/ 



which gained the prize of the Bath and West 
of England Society. A man of liberal views, 
great generosity of character, and wide ready- 
ing, he made friends wherever he went. He 
died at his manse, Stamfordham, on 28 Dec* 
1883, aged upwards of seventy. 

[Times, 4 and 8 Jan. 1884; Newcastle Courant^ 
4 Jan. 1884.] G. G. 

PITCH, RALPH ifl. 1583-1606), tra- 
veller in India, was among the first English- 
men known to have made the overland route 
down the Euphrates Valley towards India. 
He left London on 12 Feb. 1583 with other 
merchants of the Levant Company, among 
whom were J. Newberry, J. Eldred, W. 
Leedes, jeweller, and J. Story, a painter. 
He writes : * I did ship myself in a ship of 
London, called the Tiger, wherein we went 
for Tripolis in Syria, and from thence we 
took the way for Aleppo * (Hakluyt, ii. 250). 
Fitch and his companions arrived at Tripolis 
on 1 May, thence they made their way to 
Aleppo in seven days with the caravan. Set- 
ting out again on 31 May for a three days' 
journey on camels to Bir (Biredjik) on the 
Euphrates, there they bought a large boat, 
and agreed with a master and crew to de- 
scend the river, noticing on their way the 
primitive boat-building near the bituminous 
fountains at Hit (cf. C mesne Y, ii. 636). On 
29 June Fitch and his company reached 
Feliijah, where they landed. After a week's 
delay, for want of camels, they crossed the 
great plain during the night, on account of 
the heat, to Babylon (i.e. Bagdad) on the 
Tigris. On 22 July they departed hence in 
flat-bottomed boats down this river to Bus- 
sorah at the head of the Persian Gulf, where 
they left Eldred for trade. 

On 4 Sept. Fitch and his three companions 
arrived at Ormuz, where within a week 
they were all imprisoned by the Portuguese 
governor at the instance of the Venetians, 
i who dreaded them as their rivals in trade. On 
11 Oct. the Englishmen were shipped for Goa 
in the East Indies unto the viceroy, where, 
upon their arrival at the end of November, as 
Fitch puts it, *for our better entertainment, 
we were presently put into a fair strongprison, 
where we continued until 22 Dec. ' (Hakluyt, 
vol. ii. pt. i. 250). Story having turned monk. 
Fitch, Newberry, and Leedes were soon after- 
wards set at liberty by two sureties procured 
for them by two Jesuit fathers, one of whom 
was Thomas Stevens, sometime of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, who was the first Englishman 
known to have reached India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, four years before, i.e. 1579 (cf. 
1 1 AKLUYT, vol. ii. pt. i. 249). After * employing 
the remains of their money in precious stones/ 
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on Whitsunday, 5 April 1584, Fitch and his 
two companions, Newberry and Leedes, es- 
caped across the river from Goa, and made 
the best of their way across the Deccan to Bi- 
japur and Golconda, near Haiderabad, thence 
northwards to the court of Akbar, the Great 
Mogore (i.e. Mogul, Persian corruption for 
Mongol), whom they found either at Agra or 
his newly built town of Fatepore (^Fatehpur 
Sikri), twelve miles south from it. They 
stayed here until 28 Sept. 1585, when New- 
berry proceeded north to Lahore, with a view 
to returning through Persia to Aleppo or 
Constantinople ; as Newberry was never 
heard of afterwards it is supposed he was 
murdered in the Punjab. Story remained at 
Goa, where he soon threw off the monk's habit 
and married a native woman, and Leedes, 
the jeweller, accepted service under the Em- 
peror Akbar. From Agra Fitch took boat 
with a fleet of 180 others down the Jumna 
to Prage (Allahabad), thence he proceeded 
down the Ganges, calling at Benares and 
Patna, to ' Tanda in Gouren,' formerly one 
of the old capitals of Bengal, the very site of 
which is now unknown. From this point 
Fitch journeyed northward twenty days to 
Couch (Kuch Behar), afterwards returning 
south to Ilugli, the Porto Piqueno of the 
Portuguese, one league from Satigam. His 
next journey was eastward to the country 
of Tippara, and thence south to Chatigam, 
the Porto Grande of the Portuguese, now 
known as Chittagong. Here he embarked 
for a short voyage up one of the many mouths 
of the Ganges to Ba^ola (Barisol) and Se- 
rampore, thence to Sinnergan, identified by 
Cunningham (xv. 127) as Sunargaon, an 
ancient city formerly the centre of a cloth- 
making district, the best to be found in India 
at this period. On 28 Nov. 1586 he re-em- 
barked at Serampore in a small Portuguese 
vessel for Burma. As far as can be learned 
from this obscure part of his narrative, Fitch, 
after sailing southwards to Negrais Point, 
ascended the western arm of the Irawadi to 
Cosmin (Kau-smin, the old Taking name 
for Bassein), thence by the inland naviga- 
tion of the Delta, across to Cirion (Syriam, 
now known as Than-lycng, near Rangoon), 
calling at Macao (Men-Kay of Williams's 
map), and so on to Pegu. Fitch*s sketches 
of Burmese life and manners as seen in and j 
near Pegu deserve perusal u|X)n their own 
merits, apart, from the fact ot their having 
been drawn by tlie first Englishman to enter 
Burma. Witli a keen eye to the prospects 
of trade, he also proved himself to be a per- 
sistent questioner upon state affairs. In de- 
scribing the king of Pegu's dress and splen- 
dour of his court retinue, he adds : * He [the 



king] hath also houses full of ffold and silver, 
and bringen in often, but spendeth very little' 
(Hakluit, ii. 260). From Pegu Fitch went 
a twenty-five days' journey north-east to 
Tamahev (Zimml) in the Shan States of 
Siam ; tnis must have been towards the end 
of 1587, for on 10 Jan. 1588 he sailed from 
Pegu for Malacca, where he arrived 8 Feb., 
soon after its relief by P. de Lima Pereira for 
the Portuguese (cf. LuracHOTEir, p. 153). 
On 29 March Fitch set out on his homewaid 
journey from Malacca to Martaban, and on 
to Pegu, where he remained a second time. 
On 17 Sept. he went once more to Cosmin 
(Bassein), and there took shipping for Ben- 
gal, where he arrived in November. On 
3 Feb. 1589 he shipped for Cochin on the 
Malabar coast, where he was detained for 
want of a passage nearly eiffht months. On 
2 Nov. he sailed for Gk>a, wnere he remiuned 
for three days, probably in disgaise. Hence 
he went up the coast to Cham, where after 
another delay of twenty-three days in to Asking 

{provision for the shipping of ms goods, he 
eft India for Ormus, wl^re he stayed for 
fifty days for a pa^ssage to Bussorah. On his 
return loumey r itch ascended the Tigris as 
far as 3(osul, journeying hence to Mirdui 
and Urfah, he went to Bir, and so passed 
the Euphrates. He concludes the account 
of his travels thus: ^From Bir I went to 
Aleppo, where I stayed certain months for 
companV} and then I went to Tripolis, where, 
finding English shipping, I came with a pro- 
sperous voyage to London, where, by God's 
assistance, I safely arrived the 29tn April 
1591, having been eight years out of my 
native country ' (Hakltj yt, vol. ii. pt. i. 265). 
How far Fitch's travels and experience in 
the East mav have contributed to the esta- 
blishment of the East India Company, and 
won their first charter from Elixabetn, 31 Dec. 
1601, will be best gleaned from one or two 
entries in their court minutes, which con- 
tain the latest traces that can be found of 
him. Under date 2 Oct. 1600 we read: 
' Orderid that Captein Lancaster (and others), 
together with Mr. Eldred and Mr. ffitch, 
shall in the meetinge to-morrow morning 
conferre of the merchaundize fitt to be pro- 
vided for the (first) voyage' (Stevens, p. 26). 
Again, 29 Jan. 1600-1 : * ()rder is given to . . . 
Mr. Ilacklett, the histriographerof the viage^ 
of the East Indies, beinge here before the 
Comitties, and having read -iiito them out 
of his notes and bookes . . . was required to 
sette downe in wryting a note of tne prin- 
cipal places in the East Indies where trade 
was to be had, to th' end the same may be 
used for the better instruction of o' factors in 
the said voyage ' {ib, p. 123). Again court 



i, SI ft». 1606: 'Letters to be ob- 
taiiiei] from K. James to tbo liing of Cam- 
baj'*, ffouurnors of Aden, etc. — their titlea 
to b« inquirud of Ralpli Fitcb' (Siii?iBBTTBT, 
Stale PUptri, No. 30). Tbis is the latest 
meution of Fitch known to us. 

In t606w>sproi]uce<iShake«peare'B'Mac- 
beth :' there we read (net i. 3) ' Her huaband'a 
to Aleppo ^no, master of tlie Tiger." ThU 
line, wuen compared with the opening pnitaage 
of Fitch's narratiFe, is too striking to be re- 
garded a» a mere coincidence, and is also one 
of the clearest pieces of evidence known to 
us of SbsJcespeore's use of the ttixt of Hitk- 
luyt. 

[Chceney's Snrrcy of the EuphritiB and Tigris, 
1800 : C'uuaingham's iBdia'; Arcbieolagical Har- 
vey It«K>rts, vol. XT.. ColcnttB, 1882 ; Hak' 
Inyt's NaeigatioDi, 1599. tuI. ii. ; LiasdlQtan'H 
Vojnges. LiDdoD, 1598: StcreDS And Bird- 
wood's Cunrt Records of the East India Coro- 



Londtni, 1862. 
PITCH, TnOM.VS(i.l517). [SeeFiCtt.] 
FITCH, WILLIAM (1563-1611). [See 
C^LMFIULD, Bbitbbict.] 

FITOH, WILLIAM STEVENSON 
0799-1859), antiquar;, born in 1793, W8a 
W more than twenty-one years poatmaater 
K Ipswich, but devoted his leisure to study- 
---' Mitiquities of Suffolk. He made full 
ufor a history of that county. Most 
in «>pear to have been dispersed by 
1 an«r bis death, thaush the West 
Iblk Archpological Aissociation, of which 
he wa« a founder, purchased the drawings 
and ettgravings, arranged in more than thirty 
iiuarto volumes, and they were deposited in 
Uie museum of the society at Burv St. Ed- 
' an nda. Fitch published : 1. ' A (iJatalogue 
■f Sufibtk Memorial Registers, Royal Grants,' 
^■a. (in hiapo&session^ Great Yarmouth, 1 843, 
PBra. i- ' IpBwich and ita Early Mist« ' (Ips- 
Weh), 1848,410. He contributed notices of 
ouins KD-i antiquities found in Suffolk to the 
* Journal of the British Arcbiealogical Asso- 
ciation ' (vob. i. ii. iii. xii.), and contributed 
k|0 thp ' I'mceedings of the But SuSblk Ar- 
■ wtogical Society.* Fitch died 17 July 
*!, bariog a wiiow, a daughter, and two 

ij^. K Smith's CoIIdcI. ADliqua, ti, 323-1: 
trSt. Smith'* RetTOBpeetions, i. 2*S-»; Oent. 

|. lSt9, 3rd ser. rii. 202 ; Indax t^ Jonm. 

L Arth. A»»oe. vols. !-»».] W. W. 

TraOHETT. JOHN (177fi-ia38), poet, 

(he son of a wine miMvhant nt I.ivDrpoul, was 

kim on SI Snpt. 177<l, and having tost his 

jitruDta beforu tu attuned the agu of ten, was 



removed tn Warrington by his teBtamentory 
guardian, Mr. Kerfoot, and placed at 1 he War- 
rington grammar school under the Rev. Ed- 
ward Owen. In 1793 he was articled to hia 
guardian, and in due time, having been ad- 
mitted an attorney, was taken into partner- 
ship with him, aubsequfntly attaining a high 
place in his profession. His first published 
work, ' Bewsey, a Poem' (Warrington, 1796, 
4to), written at the age of eighteen, had con- 
siderable success. He afterwards wrote many 
fugitive pieces, which were collected and 
printed at Warrington in 1830, under the 
title of ' Minor Poems, composed at various 
Times '(8vo, pp. ii, 410). The great work of his 
life was one which occupied his leisure bourn 
for forty years, and id (he composition of 
which he bestowed unwearied industry and 
acute research. It was printed at Warrington 
for private circulation nt inten-als between 
1808 and 1834, in five quarto rolumes. It 
was cost in the form of n romantic epic poem, 
the subject being the life and lime^ of King 
Alfred, including, in addition to a biography 
of Alfred, an epitome of the antiuuities, to- 
pography, religion, and civil ana religioua 
condition of the country. He rewrote part 
of the work, but did not live to finish it. He 
left money forprintinga new edition, and the 
work of supervising it was undertaken by his 

Supil, clerk, and fnend, Robert Roscoe [q, v.] 
ion of William Roscoe of Liverpool), who 
completed tiie task by adding 2,586 lines, the 
entire work containing more than 131,000 
lines, and forming probably the longest poem 
in any language. This prodigious monument 
of misapplied learning and mental energy 
was published b^ Pickering in 1841-2, in biz 
volumes, 8vo, with the title of • King Alfred, 

Fitchett died unmarried at Warrington on 
20 Oct. 1838, and was buried at Winwick 
Church. His large and choice library was 
left to his nephew, John Fitchett Marsh, and 
was sold, with that gentleman's augmenta- 
tions, at Sotheby's rooms in May 1882. 

[Marsh's Lit. Hist, of Warrington in War- 
riogton Mechanics" Inst. Leetures (1859), p. SS ; 
Pahitint Notti-boak. ii, IflH. 175; Kendrick's 
Profiles of Wairiugton Wortliiea; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. x. aifi, 331; Maaebester City 
News Notes and Quorips, iii. 8B, 98 ; Lsro. and 
Chaabu^ Hist, and Oenaal. Notes, iii. SA. SS.I 
C.W.8. 

riTTLER, J.\.MRS (I758-18.%5), en- 
graver, was born in London in 175S, and 
became a student at tbo Itoyol Academy in 
1778. Besides book illustrations, he dis'tin- 

Siisbed himself by numerous works after 
nglish and foreign masters, chiefly portraits. 
He engraved also landscapes, marine subjects, 
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and topographical views, and was appointed , 
marine engraver to George III. lie was ' 
elected an associate of the lloval Academy in 
1800; died at TumhamGreen2 Dec. 1835, and 
was buried in Chiswick churchyard. Fittler 
exhibited at the Royal Academv between 
1776 and 1824. In 1 t8S he resided at No. 62 
Uj)per Charlotte Street, liathbone Place. 
Among his most important works are : two 
views of Windsor Cjistle, after George Ro- 
bertson ; a view of Christ Church Great 
Gate, Oxford, after William Delamotte ; 
« The Cutting of the Corvette la Chevrette 
from t\w Bnv of Camaret, on the night of j 
21 July 1801/ * I^rd Howe's Victorv,' and 
* The fiattle of the Nile/ after P. J. de Lou- ' 
therl)ourg; several naval fights, after Captain I 
Mark O.ites, Thomas Luny, and D. Serres ; ' 
a classical landscape, with a temple on the 
left, after Claude Ijorraiue ; the celebrated 

Sort rait known by the name of * Titian's 
chool master,' after Monini ; portrait of Ijord 
Grenville, after T. Phillips ; portrait of Dr. 
llodson, after T. Phillips; Pope Innocent X, 
after Velas(|uez: \iv also executed theplate^j 
for Forster's M British Gallery,* manv of those 
for Rcirs ' British Theatre,' and all't he illus- 
trations in Dibdiu's * /Kdes Althorpianne,' | 
])ublished in 1^22, after which time he under- 
took no important work. His prints, books, 
and c(>pp<'r-])lates were sold at Sotheby's 
14 July 1825, and two following days. 

[Ked^nivo's Dictionary of Artists.] L. F. 

FITTON, SiK AT.KXANDER (fl. 1608), 
lord clnino'llor of Ireland, was the younger 
son of William Fitton of Awrice, co. Lime- 
rick, by Kva, daugliter of Sir Edward Trevrir, 
kut., of Rryukinallt, Denbighshire (IlarL 
MS. 215:$. f. 'M\). This William Fitton was 
niixt malo kinsman to Sir Edward Fit ton, 
hart., tliM possessor of (lawsworth, (^lieshire, ' 
who res(»lv»*d in 16 1 1 to n'storo the old entail 
of his estates, and setthnl tliem by indenture, ' 
which he was said to hav«» confirmed bv deed- 
poll, cm the above William Fitton, with re- 
mainder to his two sons. Sir Edward died 
in August 1(V4.*$, shortly after the taking of 
Dristol, and Miis heart, his brain, and soft 
entrails' wore buried in a fragile urn in the 
church of St. Peter in that city (Gloucester- 
shire Notes and Queries, iii. 353). On t)ie ' 
death of Felicia, lady Fitton, in January 1 
] 654-5, William Fitton became possessed of 
Gawsworth. His son Alexander was ad- 
mitted a law student of the Inner Temple in 
1655, and was called to the bar on 12 May 
1662. He married, about 1655, Anne, elder 
daughter of Thomas JollifFo (or Jollie) of 
Cofton, Worcestershire, with whom he pro- 
bably received a fortune, for shortly Mter 



the mortgages on the family estates were 
paid off; and his elder brother, Edward, hav- 
ing died without issue, he became, on his 
fathers death, the possessor of the whole. 
His wife died 7 Oct. 1687, and was buried 
in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, under the 
monument of her husband's ancestor, Sir Ed- 
ward Fitton [q.y.] Their issue was Anne, 
an only child. 

In 1661 Charles, lord Gerard of Brandon, 
laid claim to Fitton's estates in right of his 
mother, who was sister to Sir Edward, and 
a will was produced, nineteen years after Sir 
Edward's aeath, giving the estates to Lord 
Gerard. A lit igation took place, in the course 
of which it was alleged by Lord Gerard's 
solicitor that the deed-poll executed by Sir Ed- 
ward Fitton, upon which Fitton relied, was 
forged by one Abraham Granger. An issue 
was then directed by the court of chancery to 
try the genuineness of the document, and the 
jury finally found against it. Then Granger 
withdrew a previous confession, and stated 
that the deed was duly signed (Obmgbod, 
Cheshire, iii. 259). The House of Lords on 
hearing of this ordered that Fitton should be 
fined 500/. and committed to the king's bench 
prison until he should produce Granj^r, and 
tind sureties for good behaviour during life. 
Having lost his money in the fruitless prose- 
cution of his case, Fitton remained in gaol 
until taken out by James II to be made 
chancellor of Ireland, when he was knighted. 

On 12 Feb. 1686-7 he received the ap- 
pointment of lord chancellor of Ireland, and 
on 1 April 1689 was raisi>d to the peerage 
as Baron Fitton of Gawsworth, but this title, 
granted by James after his abdication, was 
not allowed. Little is known of Fitton's 
qualifications for his office beyond his long 
experience of litigation. The absence of any 
complaints from the bar or bench is so far in 
his favour. Archbishop King has asserted 
that Fitton * could not understand the merit 
of a cause of any difficulty, and therefore 
never failed to give sentence according to his 
inclination, having no other rule to lead him' 
(State of the Protestants of Ireland under 
Kirtf/ James, 1691 , p. 59). A recent biographer 
says : * I have looked carefully through those 
[decrees] made while Lord [Fitton of] Gaws- 
worth held the seals, but could observe no- 
thing to mark ignorance of his duty, or in- 
capacity to perform it. He confirms reports, 
dismisses bills, decrees in favour of awards, 
grants injunctions, with the confidence of 
an experienced equity judge' (O'Fi^NAGAS, 
Live^ of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland,, 
1870, i. 487). 

After the flight of James II from Ireland, 
Fitton, Chief Baron Rice, and Flowden 
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cumed the office of lords justices of Ireland. 
In 1690 Sir Charles Porter was appointed 
lord chancellor in succession to Fitton, who 
'was attainted ; fled to France ; and died at 
St. Germains in November 1698 (Lttttrell, 
JRelation, iv. 586). The husbands of the two 
coheiresses of the Fitton estates. Lord Mohun 
and the Duke of Hamilton, killed each other 
<1712) in the famous duel arising from a 
dispute as to the partition, * and Gaws worth 
itself passed into an unlineal hand by a series 
of alienations complicated beyond example ' 
(^Cheshire, iii. 295). 

[Authorities cited above; Burke's Extinct Baro- 
netcies (1844), p. 199 ; Earwaker s East Cheshire, 
ii. 655, 660-3, 691 ; Nash's Worcestershire, i. 
250; Smyth's Law Officers of Ireland, p. 36.J 

B. H. B. 

FITTON, Sir EDWARD, the elder (1527- 
1579), lord president of Connaught ana vice- 
treasurer of Ireland, was the eldest son of Sir 
Edward Fitton of Gawsworth, Cheshire, and 
Mary, daughter and coheiress of Guicciard 
Harbottle, esq., of Northumberland (Ormb- 
BOD, Cheshire^ iii. 292). He was knighted by 
Sir Henry Sidney in 1566 {Cal. Carew MSS. 
ti. 149), and on the establishment of provincial 
governments in Oonnaught and Munster he 
was in 1569 appointed first lord president of 
Oonnaught and Thomond (patent, 1 June 
1569 ; LU>er Hibemiee, ii. 189). Arrived in 
Ireland on Ascension day he was established 
in his office by Sir H. Sidney in July. On 
15 April 1670 he wrote to Cecil : * We began 
our government in this province at Michael- 
mas, from thence till dhristmas we passed 
smoothly . . . but after Christmas, taking a 
journey into Thomond, all fell upside down ' 
(State Papers, Eliz. xxx. 43). Ere long he 
loimd himself so closely besieged in Gal way 
by the Earl of Thomond and the sons of the 
Earl of Clanricarde that Sidney was obliged 
to send a detachment to extricate him from 
his position. With their assistance and that 
of the Earl of Clanricarde, ' and such others 
as made profession of their loyaltv,' he made 
a dash at Shrule Castle, a place of strategical 
impotrtance, which he captured. An attack 
on his camp by the Burkes was successfully 
averted ; but during the conflict he was un- 
horsed and severely wounded in the face. 
His conduct was approved bv the deputy, 
who wrote that ' he in all his doings, both 
formerly since these troubles began, and other- 
wise in following the same, hath shewed 
great worthiness, as well in device as in at- 
tempt, and of good counsel according to the 
success and state of things ' (t6. xxx. 56). 
The short period of calm that followed served 
only as the prelude to a fresh storm. O'Conor 
Don, whom he held in Athlone Castle as se- 
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curity for the ^ood conduct of his sept, having 
escaped one night he next morning marched 
against his castle of Ballintober, which he 
speedily captured. But the Burkes were up 
in arms and were vigorously supported by a 
large body of Scot«. Notwithstanding all 
his exertions he gradually lost ground during 
1571-2, and believing that the Earl of Clan- 
ricarde was secretlv instigating his rebellious 
sons he arrested him and clapped him in 
Dublin Castle. His conduct in the matter 
led to a quarrel with Sir William Fitzwil- 
liam [q. v.], who had succeeded Sidney as 
deputy, litzwilliam complained that Fit- 
ton had imprisoned Clanricarde, and refused 
to reveal the nature of his oftence, either to 
the council or to himself as in duty bound, 
which, he declared, ' implieth an accusation 
of me.' When called upon to explain, Fitton 
could only say that the proofs of the earl's 
guilt, though satisfactory to himself, were not 
likely to weigh much with the council. After 
six months' imprisonment Clanricarde was 
allowed to return home, when he endeavoured 
to signalise his loyalty by hanging his own 
son, his brother's son, hiscousin-german's son, 
and one of the captains of his own galloglasses, 
besides fifty of his followers that bore armour 
and weapons ; but he never forgave Fitton 
the injury he had done him. Meanwhile the 
lord president, cooped up within Athlone, 
prayed earnestly that fresh reinforcements 
might be sent him, or that he might be re- 
lieved of his government. In midsummer 
1572 the rebels burnt Athlone to the ground, 
and his position becoming one of extreme 
peril he was shortly afterwards recalled, and 
the office of president allowed to sink for the 
nonce into abeyance. 

In October he retired to England, and 
seems to have spent his time chiefly at (laws- 
worth. In December, however, he was ap- 
pointed vice-treasurer and treasurer at wars 
(queen to Fitzwilliam, Ham. Cal. i. 491). 
On 25 March 1573 he returned to Dublin in 
charge of Gerald, fifteenth earl of Desmond, 
and on 1 April entered upon his duties as 
treasurer. Shortly afterwards a fresh quarrel 
broke out between him and Fitzwilliam. It 
arose out of a brawl between his servant Ro- 
den and one Bumell, a friend of Captain 
Harrington, the lord deputy's nephew. It 
appears that lloden, having broken Bumell's 
head with a dagger, was himself a day or two 
after run through the body by Harrington's 
ser\'ant, Meade. Meade was acquitted by the 
coroner's jury, but found guilty of manslaugh- 
ter by the queen's bench. Thereupon the 
deputy stepix>d in with a general pardon, 
which commg into the possession of Fitton 
he refused to surrender it, and was forthwith 
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committed to p^ol for contempt. Next day, 
regretting his hasty action, the deputy sum- 
moned him to take his place at tlie council 
board ; but he, declining to be thus thrust 
out of gaol privily, complainetl to the (jueen, 
who, evidently without due consideration of 
the merits of the cose, sharply reprimanded 
the deputy, praised Fitton for his loyalty, and 
then bade them become friends again. No 
doubt Fitzwilliam lost his temiwr, but the 
treasurer's conduct was exasperating to the 
last degree (Bagwell, Ireland j ii. 256). On 
18 June he was commissioned, along with the 
Earl of Clanricarde, the archbishop of Tuam, 
and others, to hold assizes in Connaught. On 
his return he accompanied the deputy to Kil- 
kenny ; but wht'n it was proposed that he 
should j)roceed into Munster and endeavour 
to prevent the disturbances likely to arise 
there owing to the escajve of the Earl of 
Desmond, he flatly refused to play the part 
of * a harrow witliout j)vnnes,* protesting to 
Burghlev that * if I must neuely be throwon 
upon all desjKjrate reckes (I meane not for life 
but for honesty and credit) I may say my 
hap is hard ' (State Papers, Eliz. xlvi. 40). 

In Mav 1575 he escorted the Earl of Kil- 
dare and his two sons, suspected of treason, 
into England, but returned in September with 
Sir H. Sidney, Fitzwilliam's successor, whom 
he attended on his northern journey. In 
April 1578 he was tlie cause of another 
* scene ' at the council board owing to his re- 
fusal, apparently on good grounds, to afiinn 
with the rest of the council that there had 
been an increase in tlie revenue. The oiilv 
governor with whom he seems to have cor- 
dially co-operated was Sir William Drury. 
With him lie was indefatigable in his prepa- 
rations to iiKM't the threatened invasion of 
James Fitzmaurice. He died on 3 Julv 1579 
'from the disease of the country,' caught 
during an exjjcdition into Longford. * I 
know,' wTot^! Drurv, * he was, in many men's 
opinions, over careful of his posterity, and was 
not without enemies that sought to inter])ret 
that to his discredit ; but I wish in his suc- 
C(?ssor that temptininee, judgment, and ability 
to speak in her majesty's causes that was 
found in him. And for my own part, if I 
should (as of right lought) measure my liking 
of him by his good a11\K!tion to me, truly my 
part icular loss is also vt-ry great. ' (if). Ixvii. 25 ). 

He was buried on 21 Sept. in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral beside the ' wyttf of his youth, Anne, 
the second daughter of S' Peter "NVarburton, 
of Areley in tlie county of Chester, knight, 
who were borne lx)th in one yere, viz. he y* 
last of Marche 1527, and she the first of 
Maye in the same yeare, and w^ere maried on 
Souday next after ILllaries daye 1539, being 



y* 19 dave of Januarie, in the 12 yere of their 
age, ana lyved together in true and lawful! 
matrymome iuste o4 yeres, for y* same Son- 
day of the yeare wherein they were maried 
y' same Sondaie 34 y eres followinflc was she 
buried, though she faithfully depted this lyef 
9 daies before, viz. on Saturdaie y* 9 daie of 
Januarie 1673, in w*^ t3rme God gave theim 
15 children, viz. 9 sonnes and 6 daughters' 
(from a brass in St. Patrick's, of whi^ there 
is a nibbing in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32485. 

Q. 1). 
Sib Edward Fitton the younger (1548 ?- 

1006), son and heir of the i^bove, being disap- 
pointed in his expectation of succeeding his 
lather as vice-treasurer, retired to England 
shortly after having b^n knight«d by Sir 
William Pelliam (Sam. Cal ii. 175; cf. Bo- 
mestic Cal. Add, p. 25). His interest in Ireland 
revived when it wasproposed to colonise Mun- 
ster with Englishmen, and he was one of the 
first to solicit a slice of the forfeited estates 
of the Earl of Desmond. On 3 Sept. 1587 
he passed liis patent for 11,516 acres in the 
counties of Limerick, Tipperary, and Water- 
ford ; but the speculation proved to be not 
so profitable as he had anticipated, and on 
19 Dec. 1588 he wrote to Burghley that he 
was 1,500/. out of pocket through it, and 
begged that his rent might be remitted on 
account of his father's twenty years' service 
and his own (Ham. Cal. iv, 87). He was 
most energetic in his proposals for the extir- 
pation of the Irish, but seems to have taken 
little care to fulfil the conditions of the grant , 
and was soon remarked as an absentee. He 
married Alice, daughter and sole heiress of 
Sir John Ilolcrofl of Holcroft, Lancashire, 
who survived him till 5 Feb. 1626, and who, 
after his death in 1000, erected a tablet to 
his memory in Gawsworth Church, the latter 
iwrtion of which appears to have been vio- 
lently defaced (Orherod, Cheshire, iii. 295). 
His daughter Mary is noticed below. 

[Authorities as in the tozt ; J. P. £arwaker*8 
East Cheshire] B. D. 

FITTON, MAKY (/. 1600), maid of 
honour to Queen Elizabeth, and alleged to be 
* the dark lady ' mentioned in Shakespeare's 
sonnets, was the fourth child and second 
daughter of Sir Edward Fitton the younger 
[see abovel, by his wife, Alice, daughter of 
Sir John Holcroft. She was baptised at 
Gawsworth Church, Cheshire, 24 June 1578. 
In 1595 Mary was one of the maids of 
honour to the queen. In 1600 Queen Eliza- 
beth attended the festivities which celebrated 
the marriage of Anne Russell, another of her 
maids of honour, and Lord Herbert, son of 
the Earl of Worcester. Mary Fitton took a 
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pTominctit port in tbe masfjue perfurmcii itien 
bj bulivB of tlie court, and she led tbe duoces 
(Sitbtey Papen, ii. 201, a03). Her rivadty 
made horpopular with theyoimgroenot court, 
anil she became the mistress of William Her- 
bert (1580-1630) [q. v.], the young earl of 



Fitton 

tification, and it is possible tHet tbe later Bon- 
neU deal with a fictitious situation. Tha 
natural obji-otion raised to the circumatanoe 
tliat a Indymovin^ inhi^li society should have 
entered into a liaison with a man of the low 
social position of an actor and playwright haa 




ber head-tire, and tuck up her clothes, and ,' ^^nnpFitton.wboni be calls maid of honour ta 
' B large white cloak and march as though 1 the queen, his 'Nine Dales Wonder,' 16U0, i 



8L« liad boen a m&u to meet the aaid earl 
of the coiul' (_State Papen, Dom. Add. vol. 
xxxiv.) Early in 1001 she was 'proved with 
d.UdXOj'.C'<»n™Jtf55.1601-3,p-20). Pem- 
broke admitted his responsibility, and both 
werethreatCTied with imprisonment. Thee*rl 
' illturlv renounced all marriage,' and was sent 
I<) the yioet in March, but his mistress, who 
was delivered of a son, seems to have escaped 
ttifthment. The child died soon afterbirth. 
eordingto Sir Peter Leyceater (161 4-1678) 
~7 Fitton also bore two ill^timatedaugh- 
.0 Sir Richard Leveson, hnj^ht (Sn*KE- 
REi Honnffs, ed. Tyler, xxii, ; Academy 
for 15 Dec. 1888, p. 388). There seems no 
doubt that she married Capiain William 
Polwbcle in 1607. liut there is some likeli- 
, itood of hia having been her second husband, 
u early M 1590 her father corresponded 
1 Sir Robert Cedl about her marriage 
, In Sir Peler Ley cesler's manuscripts 
oe of Captain Lougher oppe-ars beside 
it of Captain Polwhele as one of her hus- 
"" Recent examinatiou of Leycest«r'a 
Tipta (in the posaesaion of Lord de 
^_^ U«y> seems to show that Mary Fitton 
married Polwhele before Lougher. Hence 
it would seem either that the marriage con- 
jrclurHlIy assigned to 1509 did not take place, 
mni that, when mistress of Pembroke and 
ive8on,MarTFitIonwasunmarrIed; orlhat 
r Srat husband's name is lost, and that 
T was a third husband. On the ek- 
nte tomb erected by bur mother over her 1 
' v'sgrave in 160G in Gawsworth Church, ' 
' rea of herself, her brolhera, her 
T moibor sljll remain. 
di •ttetopt has been made to idt^ntify Maty 
iDBwitbthe'mistresa'witbeyeaol'raven 
b ' to whom Shakespeare appears to moke 
I in liis sonneto (cxK%'ii-clvil.) There 
I Unto doubt that the earlier sonnets 
l itra!^ SUokespuaru's friendship with Wil- 
lutm Hirb-^rl, eurl tif Pembroke, while it has 
b"»-n urt-iiiiicd that the later sonnets describe 
f Sbiiki«|H'Bre supplanted his friend 








llllrr 



iiofa dark-complexioned beauty 
. This beauty, it IS now suggested, 



ofll,-.. 

Itui tbi 

Im'viid I li.f fact that Mary Fiiton was at one 
liuM llcrbcirti'a mistnws to confirm the idtMt- 



t^rms approaching famih'arity. 'MiatiessAnne 
Fitton was Maty Fitton's elder sister, and 
there is no good reason for supposing (as haa 
been suggested) that Kemp mtended Mary 
when he wrote Anne. Anne Fitton, bap- 
tised Oct. 1574, married about 1695 Sr 
John Newdegate of Erbury, Warwickshire. 
Kemp's employment of ber maiden name 
alone in his de^cation is in accordance with 
a common contemporary practice of address- 
ing married women. The wh ole theory of Ma^ 
Fitton's identification with Shakespeare a 
' dark bidy ' is ingenious, but the present 
state of the evidence does not admit of its 
definite acceptance. 

[Shakeepaare's Sonnets — tbeHrstqaartc, I60Q 
— a. facsimilB in photu-lithogmpbj, edited by 
Thomas Tyler, London, 18SS, contains almost all 
that «in ba eaid in favolW of the theory of Mary 
Fitton's identification with the 'darkladj' of the 
Bonoeta. Mr. Tjler has Happlemontai this infor- 
mation by B letter in the Aoidemy, 16 Dec. 1888, 
which istobeiocorpomtedia a vclume onSbake- 
■peare'g sonaols. See also J.P. Earwaki^'BEast 
Cheahiro, ii. 666; Ormerod's Cheshire ; Nichols'a 
PragtetseB of Qecen Eliasbeth ; Gerald Masaey'a 
Secret Drams nC Shakespeare's sonnets (1888), 
adverse to Lbs Fitton theory.] S. L. L. 

FITTON, MICHAEL (1766-1852), Ueu- 
naot in the navy, was bom iu 1766 at 
Gawsworth in Cheshire, the ancient seat of 
hisfamily. Heenteredthe navyin Junel780, 
on board the VpsIuI, with Captain Georfte 
Keppel. On lOSept.the Vestal gave chase to 
and cajttured the Mercury packet, baring on 
board Mr, Laurens, late president of congress, 
on his way to Holland as ambassador of the 
revolted colonies. During the chase young 
Fitton, being on tbe foret op-gallant yard, 
hailed the deck to say that there was a man 
overboard from the enemy, The Vestal sent 
a boat to pick him up, when the object was 
found to be a bag of papers, which, being in- 
sufficiently weighted, was recovered. On 
examination these paprs were found to com- 

Sromisc the Duloh government, nnd led to a 
eclaration of war luminst Holland a few 
months afterwards. Fitton continued with 
Captain Keppel during tbe war in different 
stiips, and as midshipman of the Fortitude 
was present al the roUef of Gibraltar in 1782. 
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In 1793 he was ajn^in with Captain Keppel 
in tht' Detianco of 74 puns, as masters mate. 
In 175><i ho was appointed purser of the 
Stork in the West Indies, and in 17i>V) was 
acting lieutenant of the Abergavenny of 54 
guns, from which he was almost immediately 
detached in command of one of her tenders. 
One of his first services was, in the Ferret 
schooner, to cruist^ in the ^[ona Passage, in 
company with the Sparrow cutter, ct>m- 
nianded by ^Ir. Why lie. The two accivlent- 
ally sepanittnl for a few days. On rejoining, 
Fitton invitrtl Whylie by signal to come to 
breakfast, and while waiting caught a large 
shark t hnt was under t he stem. In its stomach 
was found a packet of papers relating to an 
American brig Nancy. ^^ hen Whylie came 
on board, he nii*ntioned that he had detained 
an American brig calbnl the Nancy. F'itton 
then said that he had hor pajH'rs. * Papers!-* 
answennl Whylie; * why, 1 st^altMl up her 
paiMTs and sent them in with her.* *Just 
so, n-pliinl Fitton; * tlu>st» were her false 
]m|x^rs ; here are h»»r n»al ones.' And so it 
]»r»>ved. Tho ]»apers were lodginl in the ad- 
miralty court at Port Royal, and bv them 
the brig was condemned. The shark's jaws 
were set up on shon\ with the inscription, 
* liiiMit. Fitton rivomniends thes' jaws tor a 
collar for n<'Utrals to swear thnuigh.' The 
]mpers are Mtill preserved in the museum of 
tlu» Uoyal I'liited Service Institution. 

Fit ton's whole service during the thriH) 
years in which he commanded the Aberga- 
venny's tenders was markinl by daring and 
good* fortune (J.VMFy, Xav. Jli^tf. 18(X), ii. 
fttiH, iii. ;JS). Several ])rivateers of superior 
ft)rce he ca]»t urt»d or beat otf. ( )ne, which he 
drove ashore, he boiirded by swinnning, him- 
self and tin' greater part of his men plunging 
into the sea with their swords in their mouths 
(( VHyrnk ; a friend of the prt»sent writer has 
often heard Fitton tell the story). When the 
war was renewed in 18().*5, Fitton was again 
sent out to the West Indian flagship, and ap- 
pointed to command her tender, tlie C»ipsy 
schooner. At the nttack on Curasao in 1804, 
being the only oflicer in the squadron who 
wa« acquainted with the island, he piloted the 
ships in, and had virtually the direction of 
the landing. On the failure of the expedition 
the Gipsy was sent to the admiral with des- 
]>atches, and Fitton, in accordance with the 
senior officer's recommendation, was at last 
promoted to be lieutenant, thus receiving, as 
' the bearer of despatches announcing a de- 
feat, what years of active employment and 
of hard and responsible service, what more 
than one successful case of acknowledged 
skill and gallantry as a commanding officer 
had failed to procure him ' (Jaxes, iii. t290). 



His promotion, however, made no difTerence 
in his employment. In the Gipsy and after- 
wards in the Pitt, a similar schooner, he con- 
tinued to wage a dashing and successful war 
on the enemy *8 privateers, and on 26 Oct. 
1806, after a weary chase of sixty-seven 
hours, drove on shore and captured the Su- 
perbe, a French ship of superior force, which 
had long been the scourge of English trade, 
and on board of which a list of captures 
made showed a value of 147,000^ The cap- 
tain of the Superbe afterwards equipped a 
brig which he named La Revanche de la 
Superbe, and sent an invitation to Fitton to 
meet him at a place named ; but before the 
message arrived Fitton had been superseded 
bv a friend of the admiral. Sir Alexander 
C/(Khrane, ' not to be promoted to the rank 
of commander, but to oe turned adrift as an 
unemployed lieutenant' {ib. iv. 184). All 
that he seems to have got for capturing or 
destroying near forty of the enemy's ships, 
many of them privateers, was the thanks of 
the admiralty, a sword valued at 50/. from 
the Patriotic Society, and his share of the 
prize-money, which, from his being in com- 
mand of a tender, was only counted to him 
as one of the officers of the flagship. He 
was left unemployed till 1811, when lie w^as 
appointed to the command of a brig for ser- 
vice in the North Sea and Baltic, and which 
was paid out of commission in 1815. In 1831 
he was ap]>ointed a lieutenant of the ordinary 
at Plymouth, and in 1835 was admitted into 
(ireenwich Hospital, where he continued till 
his death, which took place at Peckham on 
31 Dec. 18r)i>. 

It is now impossible to say what was the 
cause of Fitton*s being so grievously ne- 
glected. The reconl of his ser^'ices is bril- 
liant beyond that of an^ officer of his stand- 
ing; and the story of his career is in marked 
and painful contrast with that of Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, whose rapid promotion by the ad- 
miral who superseded Fitton has been already 
related, 

[O'Byme's Nav. Biog. Diet. ; Gent. Mag. 1853, 
new ser. xl. 312; UDito<l Service Journal, 1835, 
pt. i. p. 276 ; Allen's Battles of the British Navy 
(see index). Allen was an intimate friend of 
Fitton in the days of his retirement at Green- 
wich, and his notices of Fitton*8 achievements 
may be coDsiderud as practically related by 
Fitton himself.] J. K. L. 

nTTON, WILLIAM HENRY, M.D. 
(1780-1861), geologist, bom in Dublin in 
January 1780, was a descendant of an an- 
cient family, originally of Gawsworth in 
Cheshire, but long settled in Ireland. Fitton 
went to school in Dublin with Moore (the 
poet) and Robert Emmett. He carried off 
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the senior classical scholarship at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1798, and took his B.A. 
degree there in 1799. He was destined for the 
church, but his bent towards natural science 
induced him to adopt the medical profession. 

Before 1807 he had determined barometri- 
cally the heights of the principal mountains 
of Ireland, had made excursions to Wales 
and to (Cornwall to study their minerals and 
rocks, and had been arrested on suspicion as 
a rebel while engaged in collecting fossils 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin. In 1808 
Fitton went to the university of Edinburgh, 
where he attended the lectures of Professor 
Jameson, through whose influence many able 
men were led to the study of geology. In 
1809 Fitton removed to London, where he 
continued to study medicine and chemistry, 
and in 1812 he established himself in North- 
ampton, assured of a good reception there as 
a pnysician by the introduction of Lord and 
Lady Spencer, and with the anticipation also 
of succeeding to the practice of Dr. Kerr, the 
father of Lady Davy. 

At Northampton Fitton's mother and 
three sisters kept house for him, till in 1820 
he married Miss James, a lady of ample 
fortune, by whom he had five sons and three 
daughters. In 1816 Fitton was made M.D. 
of Cambridge University, but after his mar- 
riage he gave up the active practice of his 
profession, removed to London, and devoted 
himself entirely to scientific researches, 
mainly geological. After acting for several 
years as secretary of the Geological Society, 
Fitton was made president in 1828. He esta- 
blished the * Proceedings * of the society. 

Fitton was a man of very independent 
spirit. He strongly supported Herschel in 
opposition to the Duke of Sussex for the chair 
of the Royal Society. His house was a 
hospitable meeting-place for scientific per- 
sons, and while president of the Geological 
Society he held a regular conversazione on 
Sundays. Fitton was elected a fellow of the 
Royal'Society in 1816; he also belonged to 
the Linnean, Astronomical, and Geographical 
Societies. He was awarded the Wollaston 
medal by the Geological Society in 1 862. He 
died at his house in London on 13 May 1861 . 

Fitton's scientific work began in 181 1 with 
his paper, ' Notice respecting the Geological 
structure of the vicinity of Dublin (* Trans. 
Geolo«cal Society,' 1811). Ifetween 1817 
and 1841 he contributed a series of papers 
to the * Edinburgh Review' upon contempo- 
raneous geological topics, sucli as * William 
Smith's ueological Map of England,' * Lyell's 
Geology,* the 'Silurian System,' &c. But 
Fitton^s best work was done between 1824 
and 1880| when he laid down the proper suc- 



cession of the strata between the oolite and 
the chalk ; dividing the ' greensand ' into an 
upper and a lower division, separated by a 
bed of clay, the gault. This work forms a 
distinct landmark in the history of geology. 
His principal papers descriptive of the green- 
sand are contained in the * Proceedings ' and 
in the ' Transactions' of the Geological So- 
ciety for 1834-6, and in the * Journal* of the 
same society, 1846-6. It was Fitton's de- 
light to instruct others in practical geology, 
and many travellers, including Sir Jonn 
Franklin, Sir George Back, and Sir John 
Richardson, receivea valuable assistance from 
him. 

Fitton's last paper (he published twenty- 
one altogether) was * On the Structure of 
North-W est Australia ' in the * Proceedings 
of the Geographical Society ' for 1867. 

[Quart. Joum. Geological Society, president's 
address, 1862, p. zzx; Boyal Society's Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers.] W. J. H. 

FITZAILWIN, HENRY (d. 1212), 
first mayor of London, is of doubtful origin. 
Dr. Stubbs holds that he * may have been an 
hereditary baron of London' {Const, Hist, 
i. 631). Mr. Loftie confidently asserts that 
he was a grandson of Leofstan, portreeve 
of London before the Conquest {London^ pp. 
22, 36, 129). The present writer has shown 
{Antiqtcari/y xv. 107-8) that this is a fallacy, 
partly based on the confusion of three or four 
Leofstans, who are similarly confused by 
Mr. Freeman {Norman Conquest, v. 469^. It 
is just possible that the clue may be round 
in an entry in the * Pipe Roll' of 1166 (Hot. 
Pip, 11 Hen. II, p. 18), where a Henry Fitz- 
ailwin Fitzleofstan, with Alan his brother, 
pay for succeeding apparently to lands in 
Essex or Hertfordshire, since we learn that 
our Henry Fitzailwin hold lands at Watton 
and Stone in Hertfordshire by tenure of Ser- 
jeant v ( Testa de Neville p. 270 a), which de- 
scended to his heirs (ib. pp. 276 b, 260 b). In 
that case his grandfather was a Leofstan, but 
as yet unidentified. It has been urged by the 
writer {Academy^ 12 Nov. 1887) that Henry's 
career should be divided into two periods : the 
first, in which he is stvled Henrv Fitzailwin 
(i.e. yKthelwine), and the second, in which he 
figures as mayor of London. He appears as 
a witness unier the former style in a docu- 
ment printed by Palgrave {Hot, Cur, Bey, 
cvii), in a duchv of Lancaster charter (Box 
A. No. 16.S), and in two of the St. Paul's 
muniments (9th Rep. i. 26, 26). A grant of 
his also is printed by Palgrave {Bot, Cur. 
Beg, cv). As mayor lie occurs far more fre- 
quentlv, namely five times, in the St. Paul's 
muniments (9th liep. i. 8, 10, 20, 22, 27), 
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FETZALAN, BERTRAM (A 1424), Ca> 
meliteySaidto have been a member of the great 
family of the Fitzaltfns, entered the Carmelite 



twice in the ' Rot. Cur. Reg.' (pp. 171, 482), 
viz. in 1198 and 1 199, and once m an Essex 
charter of 1 197 {IlarL Cart. ^\ A, 18). Ilis _ 

last dated appearance in the first capacity is fraternity at Lincoln, and studied at Oxford, 
30 Nov. 1191, and he first appears as mayor ■ presumably in the house of his order, where 
in April 1193 (IIovedex, iii. 212). He pro- William Quaplod, also a Carmelite, who be- 
bably therefore became mayor between these came bishop of Deny (not of Kildare, as Bale 
dates. This is fatal to the well-known as- has it) in 1419, was his friend and patron, 
sertion in the * Cronica Maiorum et Vice- i Fitzalan, after proceeding to the degpree of 
comitumLondoni{o'(Xi'6fr(fe^yi/. 2>^.)that . master, seems to have returned to Lincoln, 
'llenricus filius y- - - - - 
was made mayor 
even at variance 
that the mayoralty 

a communa 10 Oct. 1191 (vide infra). Dr. | also assigns to him a volume of 'Excerpta 
Stubbs, however, leans to this date as the com- ' q^uacdam ex aliis auctoribus,* which he men- 
mencement of Henry's mayoralty {Sel Chart, ; tions as existing in the library of Balliol Col- 
p. 300 ; Const. Ilist.i. 630). Though he con- ! lege, Oxford. The book has, however, either 
tinutid mayor, as far as can bo ascertained, been lost, or else Pits was misled by a codex 
uninterruptedly till his death, the only re- there (clxv. B) of miscellaneous contents, 
corded event of hia mayoralty is his famous Pome of which are by Cardinal Peter Bertrand. 
'assize' (Lifter do Ant. Leg. p. 200; Lifter Fitzalan died on 17 May 1424. 




Albu^y p. 319). And even this is only tra- 
ditionally associated with his name. In 1203 



[Lcland, Comm. do Scriptt. Brit.dxzviii. p. 436 
(cd. A. Hall, 1709); Bale, Scriptt. Brit. Cat. 



he is found holding two knight's fees of the ; vii. 64, p. 658 ; Pits, De Angl. Scriptt. p. 610 et 
honour of 'Peverel of London ' {Rot Cane. seq. ; Tanners Bibl. Brit. 282.] K. L. P. 
3 John). He derived his description as * de ^^ 



London-stano* from his house, which stood 



FITZALAN, BRIAN, Lord of Bbdalb 



on the north side of St. Swithiu's Church (^- 1306), was descended from a younger 
in Candlewick (now Cannon) Street, over ■ branch of the Counts of Brittany and Earls 
against London Stone, lie also held pro- ! f>f Richmond. Uis father, Brian Fitzalan, an 

Bumhara in Surrey, 
sex. lie is found presiding 

ing of the cit izens, 24 July 1212, conseci uent ( Thirty-first Report of Deputy-Keeper of Be 

on the great fire of the previous week {Lifter cords, j>p. 321 , i^), was grandson of Brian, a 

Custumnrnm, p. HS). The earliest notice of younjjersonof Alan of Brittany, and brother, 

)(:t. 1212, ordering I herelore, of Count Conan, the father of Con- 




his death is a writ of 5 Oct. 1212, ordering 



stance, wife of Geoffrev of Anion (Dugdale, 
Baronage, i. 63 ; cf. Harl. MS. ia52, f. 9\ 



his lands to be taken into the king's hands 
{Hot. Pat. 14 John), It is often erroneously 

placed in 1213. Ilis wile, Margaret, sur- ; He was summoned to the Welsh war of 
vived him {JRot. Claus. 14 John), as did his \ 1282, and in 1287 to the armed council at 
threr youngor sons, Alan, Thomas, and Ri- Gloucester. In 1290 he was appointed by 
chard (i/^ir> John), but his eldest son, Peter, Kdward warden of the castles of Forfar, 
who had married Isabel, daughter and heir Dundee, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh. They re- 
of Bartholomew de Cheyne, had died before j mainod in his custody till 1292 (SiBVES'SOir, 
him, leaving two daughters, of whom i\u^ \ J)or. iff ujttratire of Scott. Hist. i.'iXyi-St^^), 
survivor was in 1212 llenry I'itzailwin*s heir. In 1292 he was made bv Edward one of the 
rr» . ^ T> II /7» in . . guardians of Scotland during the vacancy of 

[Patent Rolls (IWord C omnimsion) ; Close the throne (Fa^dera, i. 761 ; cf. RlSHAKGER, 

^^ V ^r'^' I -" M ^%'\ '>^ ' A^ -^r ' . V' -''"^O, I^olls Ser.) He took a leading sha^ 

llln Wt'^^^^^^^ In the iudiciftlproceedingswhich resulted in 

Itoll Society s works Ducliy Charters (Pub he t«i « iLr^i i, ^ i i i v -nj j i • 

Record Office) ; Roger Hovc^Jon (Kolls Series) ; ^f'^ ^If'""] ^''\^ declared by Edward king 
Riley's Muninientu (J iklhHlIeLoiulonien8is(iKr ■ f. '^f^V^nd, and after witneesmg the new 
Reports on Historical MSS. ; Stapl e tons Liber ^ ^",',^® homage to hdward surrendered his 
do Antiquis Lcgibus (Camd. 8oc.) ; Stnbbs's Se- i ^^V'** *'"" olKcial documents to the new king 
loctClmrtersHiid Constitutional Hist. ; Freeman's i^'^o?f^fra, i. 782, 785). In 1294 he was 8um- 
Norman Conquest; Antiquary. 1887; Academy, moncd to repress theAVelsh revolt. In 1295 
1887 ; Coote's A Lost Charter (London aiid , he received a summons to the famous parlia- 
Middlesex Arch. Trans, vol. v.); Loftio's London ment of that year. Henceforth he was Kffu- 
(Historic Towns).] J. H. R. | larly summoned, but always as ' Brian f5»- 
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alan/ though in 1301 he subscribed the letter 
of the magnates sent from the Lincoln par- 
liament to the pope as * Lord of Bedale.' In 
1296 and the succeeding years he was almost 
constantly occupied in Scotland. On 10 J uly 
1296 he was present at Brechin when John 
Baliol submitted to Edward ^teyenson, ii. 
61). Though summoned on 7 July 1297 to 
serre in person beyond sea, he was on 12 July 
appointed captain of all garrisons and fort- 
resses in Nortnumberland. On 14 Aug. 1297 
he was appointed guardian of Scotland in 
succession to Earl Warenne {Fasderay i. 874). 
An interesting letter is preserved, in which 
he remonstrates with the king for appointing 
one of so small ability and power as himself to 
80 great a post. He was only worth 1 ,000/. , and 
feu^ that the salary of his office, inadequate 
for so great a noble as his predecessor, would be 
still more insufficient for himself (Stevenson, 
ii. 222-4). But on 24 Sept. he was ordered to 
go at once to Scotland and act with Warenne 
(t6. ii. 232). On 28 Sept. the musters from 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire were or- 
dered to assemble under his command, and in 
October he was made captain of the marches 
adjoining Northumberland. In 1298 Earl 
Warenne was again the roval representative 
(Hbmingburqh, ii. 165). In 1299, 1300, and 
lastly in 1303, Fitzalan was again summoned 
against the Scots. His last parliamentary 
summonses were for 1305 to Westminster, 
and for May 1306, for the occasion of making 
Edward, the king's son, a knight. He died, 
however, before June 1300 (see note in Pari. 
Writs, i. 598 ; cf. CaUndarium Genealogicunif 
p. 619). He was buried in Bedale Church, 
* where he hath a noble monument, with his 
effigies in armour cross-leg'd thereon ' (DuG- 
DA.LE). He left by his wife Matilda two 
daughters, Matilda, aged 8, and Catharine, 
aged 6, who were his coheiresses {Cat. Geneal, 
p. 619). His possessions were partly in 
Vorkshire and partly in Lincolnshire. 

[Pari. Writs, i. 598-9 ; Rymer's Foedera, vol. 
f. ; Stevenson's Documents illustr. of Hist, of 
Scotland; Calendarium Qonealogicum : Dugdale's 
Baronage, i. 53.] T. F. T. 

FITZALAN, EDMUND, Earl of 
Arundel (1285-1326), son of Richard I 
Fitzalan, earl of Arundel [q. v.], and his 
Italian wife Alisons, was bom on 1 ]\lay 
1285 (Ca/. Genealogicum, ii. 622). In 1302 
be succeeded to his father's titles and estates. ' 
On Whitsunday (22 May) 1306 he was 
Jmighted by Edward I, on the occasion of the 
knighting of Edward the king's son and many 
others, and was at the same time married to 
Alice, sister and ultimately heiress of John, 
earl Warenne (.^wt. Worcester ia Ann. Man, ; 



iv. 558 ; Langtoft, ii. 368\ He then served 
in the campaign against tne Scots, and was 
still in the north when Edward I died. At 
Edward ll's coronation he was a bearer of 
the royal robes (Fcedera, ii. 36). On 2 Dec. 
1307 he was beaten at the Wallingford tour- 
nament by Gaveston,and straightway became 
a mortal enemy of the favourite (Malhes- 
BTTUY, in Stubbs's Chron, Ed. I and Ed. II, 
Rolls Series, ii. 156). In 1309 he joined 
Lancaster in refusing to attend a council 
at York on 18 Oct. (Hbmingburgh, ii, 
275), and in 1310 was appointed one of the 
lords ordainers (Hot. Pari, i. 443 5). In 
1312 he was one of the five earls who formed 
a league against Gavcston (Malhesbury, p. 
175), and he warmly approved of the capture 
of tne favourite at Scarborough. Even after 
Gaveston's murder Arundel adhered to the 
confederate barons and was with Lancaster 
one of the last to be reconciled to the king. 
In 1314 he was one of the earls who refused 
to accompany Edward to the relief of Stir- 
ling, and thus caused the disaster of Ban- 
nockbum {ib. p. 201). In 1316 he was ap- 
pointed captain-general of the country north 
of the Trent, and in 1318, after being one 
of the mediators of a fresh pacification, was 
made a member of the permanent council 
then established to watch the king. In 
1319 he served against the Scots. 

The Despensers now ruled Edward, and 
the marriage of ArundeVs eldest son to the 
daughter of the younger Hugh was either 
the couse or the result of an entire change 
in his political attitude. He consented in- 
deed to their banishment in 1321, but after- 
wards pleaded the coercion of the magnates. 
When Edward's subsequent attempt to re- 
store them began, Arundel still seemed to 
waver in his allegiance. Finally in October 

1321 he joined Edward at the siege of Leeds 
Castle, and henceforth supported consistently 
the royal cause (ji.p.203, ' propter affinitatem 
Hugonis Despenser,* a phrase suggesting that 
the marriage had already been arranged). In 

1322 he persuaded the Mortimers to surrender 
to the King at Shrewsbury (Ann. Paul, in 
SxrBBs's Chron. Ed. land Ed. II, i. 301 ), acted 
as one of the judges of Thomas of Lancaster 
at Pontefract (ih. p. 302), and received large 
grants from the forfeited estates of Badlesmere 
and the Mortimers. The great office of jus- 
tice of Wales was transferred from Mortimer 
to him (Abbrev. Rot. Orig. i. 262), and in 
that capacity he received the writs directing 
the attendance of Welsh members to the 
parliament at York {Rot. Pari. i. 456). His 
importance in Wales had been also largely 
increased by his acquisitions of Kerry, Chirk, 
and Cydewain. In 1325 he also became 
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warden of the Welsh marches (Pari, Writs, 
II. iii. 854), and in 1326 he still was justice 
of Wales [Fcedera, ii. 641). In 1326 he and 
his brother-in-law Earl Warenne were the 
only earls who adhered to the king after the 
invasion of Mortimer and Isabella. He was 
appointed in May chief captain of the army 
to be raised in Wales and the west; but he 
does not seem to have been able to make 
effectual head against the enemy even in his 
own district. He was captured in Shrop- 
shire by John Charlton, first lord Charlton 
of Powys [q. v.], and led to the queen at 
Hereford, where on 17 Nov. he was executed 
without more than the form of a trial, to 
gratify the rancorous hostility of Mortimer 
to a rival border chieftain {Ann. Paul, p. 321, 
says beheaded, but KNioiiToy, c. 2546, says 
* difttractus et suspensus '). His estates were 
forfeited, and the London mob plundered 
his treasures. 

By his wife Alice, sister of John, earl 
W^arenne, Arundel had a fairly numerous 
family. His eldest son, Richard II Fitzalan 
[q. v.^, ultimately succeeded to his title and 
estates. He had one other son, Edmund, 
who seems to have embraced the ecclesiasti- 
cal profession, and to have afterwards aban- 
doned it. Of his daup^hters, Aleyne married 
Koger UEstrange, and was still alive in 1375 
(Nicolas, Testatnenta Vetu-sta, i^. 94), and 
Alice became the wife of John Bohun, earl 
of Hereford. A third daughter, Jane, is said 
to have been married to Lord Lisle (compare 
the genealogies in Eyton, iShropfihire, vii. 
229, and in Yeatman, Ilouae of Arundel^ 
p. 324). 

[Rymcr's Fa?(lera, vol. i. ; Rolls of Parliament, 
vol. ii.; Pflrl. AVritP, vol. ii. ; Stuhbs's Chronicles 
of Exlward I and Edward II (Rolls Series) ; 
Knighton in Twvsdcn, Decora Scriptures ; Wal- 
ter of Hemingburgh (Kngl.Hist. Soc.) ; Dugdale's 
Baronape, i. 316-17; Doyle's Official Baronage, 
1. 70 ; Tierney's Hist, of Arundel, 212-24 ; Vin- 
cent's Discoverio of Errours in Brouke's Cata- 
logue of Nobility, p. 26.] T. F. T. 

FITZALAN, HENRY, twelfth Eakl of 
Akundel (loll P-1580), born about loll, 
was the only son of William Fitzalan, eleventh 
earl of Arundel, K.G., by his second wife. 
Lady Anne Percy, daughter of Henry Percy, 
fourth earl of Northumberland, tie was 
named after Henry VIII, who personally 
stood godfather at his baptism (Z?/^, Kinjr's 
MS. xvii. A. ix. f. 5). Upon entering his 
fifteenth year his father ])ropose<l to place 
him in the household of Cardinal Wolsey, 
but ho preferred the service of the king, who 
receiyea him with affection (ib, ff. 3-7). He 
was in the train of Henry at the Calais in- 
terview of September 1532 (Gaibdxeb, LeU 



ters and Papers of Beign of Henry VIII, 
vol. V. App. No. 33). In February 1683 he 
was summoned to parliament by the title of 
Lord Maltravers (t^. vol. vi. No. 123). In 
July 1534 he was one of the peers summoned 
to attend the trial of William, lord Dacre of 
Gillesland (t^. vol. vii. No. 962). In May 
1536 he was present at the trial of Anner 
Boleyn and Lord Rochford (ib, vol. x. No. 
876)1 In 1 540 he succeeded Arthur Flanta- 
genet, viscount Lisle, in the office of deputy 
of Calais. During a successful administra- 
tion of three years he devoted himself to th& 
improvement of military discipline and to 
the strengthening of the town. At his own 
expense the fortifications were extended or 
repaired, and large bodies of serviceable re- 
cruits were raised. The death of his father 
in January 1543-4 recalled him home. Ovt 
24 April of that year he was elected K.G* 
{liar I. MS. 4840, f 729 ; Beltz, Memorials, 
p. clxxv), and during the two following^ 
months appears to have lived at Arundel 
Place. On war being declared with France 
Anmdel and the Duke of Suffolk embarked 
in July 1544 with a numerous body of troops 
for the French coast ; Henry himself followed 
in a few days, and on 26 July the whole force 
of the English, amounting to thirty thousand 
, men, encamped before the walls of Boulogne. 
Anindel on being created ' marshal of the 
field ' began elaborate preparations for in- 
vesting the town. The beeieged made a most 
determined resistance. In the night, how- 
ever, of 11 Sept. a mine was successfully 
sprung. He immediately ordered a sharp 
cannonade, and at the head of a chosen body 
of troops marched to the intrenchments, and 
when the artillery had effected a breach by 
firing over his head, successfully stormed the 
town. On his return to England Anmde> 
was rewarded with the office of lord cham- 
berlain, which he continued to fill during 
the remainder of Henry's reign. * The boko 
of Honrie, Earle of Arundel, Lorde Chamber- 
ley n to Kyng Henrie th* Eighte,' containing^ 
thirty-two folio leaves and consisting of in- 
structions to the king's servants in the duties 
of their several places, is preserved in Harl. 
MS. 4107, and printed from another copy in 
JefFerv's edition of the 'Antiquarian Reper- 
tory-,' 4to, 1807, ii. 184-209. In his will the 
king bequeathed him 200/. At Henry's fune- 
ral Arundel was present as one of the twelve 
assistant mourners, and at the offering brought 
up, together with the Earl of Oxrord, * the 
king's broidcred coat of armes ' (Stbtpe, Afc- 
morials^ 8vo ed. vol. ii. App. pp. 4, 15). 

On the accession of Eawara VI, in 1547, 
Arundel was retained in the post of lord 
chamberlain and chosen to act as high con- 
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stable at the coronucion. Hi? hod also been 
numeil, m t.hewill of Henry VIII, asflmt'ia- 
luTof the council of twelve, intended to os- 
disl the executors in case* of difEculty; but 
iiis influence was destroyed when Somerset 

became protector. Somerset soon disgusted 
the other members of the cabinet, and Arun- 
del was among the first to urge his dismissal 
in favour of the Earl of Warwick. At 
length, in 1549, Somerset was sent to the 
Tower, wUilo Arundel, Warwick, and four 
other lords were appointed to take charge of 
the king. Warwick quickly grew jealous 
of Arundel's influence. When the bill for 
tlio iniliction of penalties on Somerset was 
brought bt^fore parliament in 155U Arun- 
del was still in office ; but a series of ridicu- 
lous charges had been collected against him 
from the Inst twelve years of his life, and 
when the late protector obtained his reieiue 
the carl bod been dismissed from bis emploj- 
tnmls. It was asserted that he had abused 
his privilege; as lord chamh^lain to enrich 
himself and his friends, that he bad removed 
the locks and bolts from the royal stores 
at Westminster, had distributed ' the king's 
stuff' among his acquaintance, and had been 
guilty of various other acts of embezzle- 
ment. The proof of these charges was 
never exhibited, and Edward himself in his 
' I'iary ' terms the oHcnces ouly ' crimes of 
smpicion ngninst him ; ' but the 'suspicion' 
'was sufficient for the purposes of Warwick. 
Arundel was removed from the council, was 
ordered to confine himself to bis house, and 
was mulcted in the sum of 12,0001., to be 
]-'i'\ in equal annual instalments of 1,000'. 
nil. liis conlinement, however, was of 

iiirt duration, and the iujuslice of the ac- 
I n.'Stinns having been ascertained, 9,000/. of 
the fine was remitted. Arundel had been sent 
into Sussex to alloy the insurrection of 1G49. 
By his influence tranqu iility was perfect ly re- 
strired throughout Sussex {Cat. Slate Pa/vr>, 
TVito, 1647-80, p. 19). When renewed symp- 
' 'in« of uneasiness appeared shortly afterbis 

■ U-ftM, the council made a second request 

: >r his assistance in repressing the disturb- , 

. , .■- Arundel returned a severely di^ifled , 

Mia lato punishment, be siiid, for j 

.I'll he had never commfttiil had i 

. 1'. >th in his fortune Slid hish<-nllh, 

■ ■! imt understand why bis strvices, 

liii h Iiiiii formprlv been so ill requited, were 

. :i in demanded. The council, af^erattempt- 

:..■ to frighten him into submission, were 
_[.i<i tudiuqifttcL the Uuku of Somerset in his 

His opposition to Warwick and the niling 
pony at court subjected him lu much pcrstv. 
,«atioa. Kinding the necessity of offeriug a 



united resistance to the nggressions of Wat 
wick, he formed a friendship with bia old 
enemy the Duke of Somerset. On Ifi Oct. 
1561 Somerset was a second time committed 
to the Tower on charges of felony and treason. 
In the original depositions no mention was 
made of Arundel as an accomplice, but in a 
few days the evidence of one of the accused, 
named Crane, began to implicate bim ; by 
degrees Crane's recollections became more 
vivid, and on 8 Nov. Arundel was arrested 
and conveyed to the Tower {' King Ed- 
ward's Diary ' in Cottoit MS. Titus, B. ii.) 
It was said that he had listened to overturea 
tram Somerset, and that he wns privy to 
the intended massacre of Nortbumberlond, 
Northampton, and Pembroke, at the house 
of Lord Puget. These accusations rest en- 
tirely on the doubtful testimony of Crana 
{Cal. State Papert, Horn. 1547-80, p. 36). 
During more than twelve months that Arun- 
del was confined to the Tower, Northumber- 
land, although he plotted unceasingly against 
the life of his pnEoner, never ventured to 
brin^ him to his trial ; Anindel's subsequent 
confession was exacted as the condition of 
his pardon, and on a subsequent occasion ho 
publicly asserted his innocence in the pre- 
sence, andwith the assent, of Pembroke hjm- 
self. On 3 Dec. 1552 he was called before 
the privy council, required to sign a sub- 
mission and confession, and fined in the sum 
of six thousand marks, to be paid in euiia) 

Eortions of one thousand marks annually ; 
e was bound in a recognisance of ten thou- 
sand marks to be punctual in his payment of 
the fine, and was at length dismissed with 
an admonition (Stbtfe, MernoriaU, ii. 383, 
from the Council Book). The declining 
health of the kingsumjested to Northumber- 
land the expediency of conciliating the no- 
bilitv. Arundel was first restored tohisplace 
at the council board, and four days before 
Edward's death was discharged entirely of 
his fine. In June 1553 he strongly protested 
against Edward's 'device'for the succession, 
by which the king's sisters were declared 
illegitimate. He ultimatelysigned the letters 
patent, but not the bond appended, with a 
deliberate intention of deserting Northum- 
bf^rland whenever a chance should presi'nt 
itself On the death of the king, 6 July 1553, 
Arundel entered with apparent ardour into 
the designs of the duke. But on the very 
samecvening, while thecouncil were still dis- 
cussing the measures necessary tobe adopted 
before they proclaimed the Lady Jane, li» 
contrived to forward a letter to Mary, in 
which he informed her of her brother's dent h( 
assured her that Nort humberland's motive iu 
conceding it was < to entrap her b«fore alift 
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knew of it ; ' and concluded by urj^njf her to 
retire to a position of safety. Mary followed 
his advice ; while Arundel continued during 
more than ten days to concur in Northumber- 
land's schemes with a view to his Ixjtruyul. 
lie attended the meetings of the council, he 
signed the letter to Mary denouncing her as 
illegitimate, and asserted the title of her 
rival ; he accompanied Northumberland and 
others when they informed Jane of her ac- 
cession to the cn>wn, and attended her on 
the progress from Sion House to the Tower 
preparatorj' to her coronation. Arundel and 
the other secret partisans of Mary persuaded 
Northumlj<*rland to take the command in 
person of the force raised to attack Mary, 
and assured him of their sympathy when 
he sturted. His speeches strongly betrayed 
his distrust of Arundel (Stow, Annales^ etl. 
Howes Kilo, pp. 610, (HI; Holinsukd, 
ChronHoA^viX. Hooker, 15H7, iii. 1086). 

Arundel lost no time in endeavouring to 
sound the dii»iK>sit ions of the councillors. They 
were still under the eyes of the Tower gar- 
rison. Their ti rst meet ing to form their plans 
was within the Tower walls, and Arundel 
said * he liked not the air.* On 19 July 1553 
they managed to pass the gates under pre- 
t-ence, say s liishop Godwin, ofconfertmce with 
the French ambassador, Lavall {Annnh of 
Quern Mary, pp. 107, 108), and made their 
way to IVmbroke's house at liaynard's 
Castle, above London Hridge, when they sent 
for the mayor, the aldermen, and other city 
magnates. Arundel opent?rl the ])roceedinga 
in u v»*liement speech. He dt?nounei?d the 
ambition and violence of Northumberland, 
asserted the right of the two daughters of 
Henry VllI to the thnme, and concluded 
by calling on the assembly to unite witli him 
in vindicating the claim of the Lady Mary. 
Pembroke pledged himself to die in the cause, 
amid general apj)lause. The same evening 
Mary was proclaimed queen at tlie cross at 
Cheupside, and at St. Paul's. Pembroke tot)k 
possession of the Tower, and Arundel, with 
Lord Paget, galloped oil' with the great seal 
and a letter from the council, which he dcv 
livered to Mary at Framlingham Castle in 
Sullolk (the draft of this letter is printed in 
Sir Henrv Ellis's 2nd series of * Original 
Letters,' li. 24.*^, from Lansdowne MS. 3). 
He then hastened to Cambridge tr) secure 
Northumberland. Their meet ing is described 
bv Stow (p. 61 "J) and by Holinshed (iii. 
1()88). In Harl. MS. 787,Y (Jl, is a copy of 
the ])iteous letter which Northumberland 
addressed to Arundel the night before his 
execution (cf. Hist, MSS, Comm. 5th Uep. p. 
i?13). 

In reward of his exertions Mary bestowed 



on Arundel the office of lord steward of the 
household ; to this were added a seat at the 
council board, a license for two hundred 
retainers beyond his ordinary attendants 
(Stbtpe, Memorials, iii. 480), and a Turiety 
of local privileges connected with his posses- 
sions in Sussex. He was also ap^Kiinted to 
act as lord liigh constable at the coronation, 
and was deputed to confer on any number 
of i)er8ons not exceeding sixty the dignity 
of knighthood (Habdy, ^Syllabus of Bymera 
Fadera^ ii. 792). Though favoured by the 
queen he deemed it politic to make some 
siiow^ of resenting her derogatory treatment 
of Elizabeth. In September 1553 he was 
a commissioner for Bishop Bonner's restitu- 
tion (Strype, Memorials, iii. 23). On 1 Jan. 
15o*3-4 he was nominated a commissioner 
to treat of the queen's marriage, and on 17 
Feb. 1554 he was lord high steward on the 
trial of the Duke of Suttblk. He bore, too, 
a part in checking the progress of Wyatt's 
shortlived rebellion. On Philip's landing at 
Southampton, 20 July 1554, Arundel re- 
ceived him and immediately presented him 
with the George and Garter (Speed, Historie 
of Great Britaine,ed. 1632, p. 1121). Along 
with "William, marquis of \Vinchester and 
others, he received from Philip and Mary, 
i) Feb. 1555, a grant of a charter of incor- 
poration by the name of Merchant Adven- 
turers of Kngland for the discovery of un- 
knowni lands (CaL State Papers, I)om. Ad- 
denda. 1547-05, p. 437 ; the grant is printed 
in llAKLi'YT, i. 298-304). In May 1555 he 
was selected with Cardinal Pole, Gartliner, 
and Lord Paget to urge the mediatorial offices 
of tlie queen at the congress of Marque, and 
to eflect, if possible, a renewal of amity be- 
tween the imperial and French crowns. He 
accom])anied Philip to Brussels in the fol- 
lowing Se])tember. In the same year (1555) 
he was elected high steward of the university 
of Oxford. When the troubles with France 
commenced, the queen appointed Arundel, 
26 July 1557, lieutenant-general and captain 
of the forces for defence of the kingdom 
{CaL State Papers, Dom. 1547-80, pi 93). 
The following year he was deputed with 
Thirl by, bishop of Ely, ond Dr. Nicholas 
Wotton to the conferences held by England, 
France, and Spain, in the abbey of Cercamp, 
and was act ually engaged in arranging the 

Sreliminaries of a general peace, when the 
eath of Mary, in November 1558, caused 
him to abruptly return home in December 
(cf. MS. Life, f.*53; also the letter addressed 
by Arundel and "NVotton to their colleague, 
the Bishop of Ely, wliich is printed, from 
the original preser^'ed at Norfolk House, 
in Tiemcy's 'Hist, of Arundel/ pp. S35-7. 
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It is dated ' Ffrom Arras, the xTth of No- 
vembre, 1558/ and relates to a proposed 
meetinff at that town. Other letters and 
despatches will be found in CaL State Papers, 
For. 1558). 

By Elizabeth, Arundel was retained in all 
the employments which he had held in the 
preceding reign, although he was trusted by 
no one (Froxjde, ch. xxxvi.), chiefly because 
she could not afford to alienate so powerful a 
subject. A commission, dated 21 Nov. 1558, 
empowers Arundel, William, lord Howard 
of £ffingham, Thirlby, and Wotton to treat 
with Scotland ; it was made out on 27 Sept. 
in the last year of Mary, and the alterations 
are in the handwriting of Sir William Cecil 
(CaL State Paptfr*, Scottish Ser. i. 107). Dis- 
gusted by the ' sinister workinge of some 
meane persons of her counsaile,' Anmdel had 
surrendered the staff of lord steward shortly 
before the death of Mary {MS, Life, ff. 49- 
51). Elizabeth on her accession replaced it 
in his hands ; she called him to a seat in the 
council, and added to his other honours the 
appointments of high constable for the day 
before, and high steward for the day of her 
coronation, on which occasion he received a 
commission to create thirty knights (Hardy, 
SyllabuB of Rymet^s Fcedera, ii. 798, 799). In 
January 1559 he was elected chancellor of 
the university of Oxford, but resigned the 
office, probably from religious motives, in 
little more than four months (Wood, Fasti 
Oxen. ed. Bliss, i. 80, 87). In Au^st 1559 
Elizabeth visited him at Nonsuch in Cheam, 
Surrey, where for five days she was sump- 
tuously entertained with banquets, masques, 
and music (Ca/. State Papers, Dom. 1547-80, 
p. 1S6). At her departure she accepted ' a 
cupboard of plate * (Nichols, Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth, i. 74), as she had before re- 
ceived the perquisites obtained by the earl at 
her coronation. The queen paid several sub- 

nuent visits to Nonsuch (Ltsons, Environs, 
54-5). In August 1560 he was one of the 
commissioners appointed to arrange a com- 
mercial treaty witn the Hanse Towns. Dur- 
ing the same year Arundel, in the queen's 
presence, sharply rebuked Edward, lord Clin- 
ton, who advocated the prosecution of the 
war with Scotland for the arrest of English 
subjects found attending mass at the Span- 
ish or French chapels, and Elizabeth herself 
could scarcely prevent them from coming to 
blows. 'Those,' Arundel exclaimed, 'who 
had advised the war with Scotland were 
traitors to their country ' (Froude, ch. 
zxxviii.) Being a widower Arundel was 
named among those who miffht aspire to the 
queen's hand, a fact which led to a violent 
.qnaml with Luoester in 1561 (ib, ch. xl.) 



Upon the queen's dangerous illness in Oc- 
tober 1562 a meeting was held at the house 
of Arundel in November to reconsider the 
succession. The Duke of Norfolk, Arun- 
del's son-in-law, was present. The object 
was to further the claims of Lady Catherine 
Grey, to whose son Norfolk's infant daughter 
was to be betrothed. The discussion ended 
at two in the morning without result. 
When the queen heard of it she sent for 
Arundel to reproach him, and Arundel, it 
is said, replied that if she intended to govern 
England with her caprices and fancies the 
nobilihr would be forced to interfere (ib. ch. 
xl.) In 1504 he resigned the staff of lord 
steward 'with sundry speeches of offence' 
(Strypb, Annals, i. 413), and Elizabeth, to 
resent the affront, restrained him to his 
house. 

Though released within a month from his 
confinement, Arundel felt deeply the humilia- 
tion of his suit. Early in 1560 a smart at- 
tack of gout afforded him a pretext for visit- 
ing the baths at Padua. lie returned in 
March 1567. On his arrival at Canterbury 
he was met by a body of more than six hun- 
dred gentlemen from Kent, Sussex, and Sur- 
rey ; at Blackheath the cavalcade was joined 
by the recorder, the aldermen, and many of 
the chief merchants of London, and as it drew 
near to the metropolis the lord chancellor, 
the earls of Pembroke, Huntingdon, Sussex, 
Warwick, and Leicester, with others, to the 
number of two thousand horsemen, came out 
to meet him. He passed in procession through 
the city, and having paid his respects to the 
queen at Westminster went by water to his 
house in the Strand. 

It has often been asserted, but quite erro- 
neously, that on this occasion Arundel ap- 
peared in the first coach, and presented to 
Elizabeth the first pair of silk stockings ever 
seen in England. The subject has been fully 
discussed by J. G. Nichols in the * Gentle- 
man's Magazine ' for 1833 (vol. ciii. pt. ii. p. 
212, 71. 12). That he sent the queen some 
valuable presents appears from her letter 
to him, dated at Westminster, 16 March 
1507 {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1547-80, p. 
289). 

Arundel was now partially restored to fa- 
vour, so that when the conferences relative 
to the accusations brought by the Earl of 
Murray against the Queen of Scots were re- 
moved in November 1568 from Yorkto West^ 
minster, he was joined in the commission (ib, 
Scottish Ser. ii. 864). Ilis hopes of gaining 
Elizabeth in marriage had long been buried. 
As the leader of the old nobility and the ca- 
tholic partv he now resolved that the Queen 
of Scots should marry Norfolk ; Cecil and 
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Bacon were to be overthrown, Elizabeth de- 
posedy and the catholic religion restored. He 
became intimate with Leslie, bishop of Ross, 
and with Don Gueran, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor. In 1509 he undertook to carry Leslie's 
letter to Elizabeth, wherein it was falsely as- 
serted that the king of Spain had direct^ 
the Duke of Alva and Don Gueran * to treat 
and conclude with the Queen of Scots for her 
marriage in three several ways/ and thus 
alarm the queen by the prospect of a possible 
league between Prance and Spain and the 
papacy. He followed up the blow by lay- 
ing in writing before her his own objections 
to extreme measures against Mary Stuart 
(Froude, ch. li.) When at lengtli the dis- 
coveiT of the proposed marriage determined 
Elizabeth to commit the Duke of Norfolk to 
the Tower, Anmdel was also placed under 
arrest, and restrained to his house in the 
Strand in SeptembtT 1569 (Ca/. State Papers, 
Scottish Ser. ii. 880). The northern insur- 
rection which broke out a few weeks later 
added to the lengtli and rigour of his confine- 
ment. From Arundel House he was removed 
to Eton College, and thence to Nonsuch (ib, 
Dom. Addenda, 1566-79, pp. 269, 279, 284, 
286), where a close imprisonment brought on 
a return of the gout, and by withdrawing 
him from his concerns contributed to involve 
liim in many pt^cuniary difliculties, which, 
however, his son-in-luw, Lord Luinley, did 
much to alleviate. Though his name appeared 
conspicuously in the depositions of the pri- 
soners examined after the northern rebellion, 
he had been too prudent to commit himself 
to open treason. * He was able toreprt^sent 
his snare of the conspiracy as part of an honest 
policy conceived in Elizubeth's interests, and 
Elizabeth dared not oj)enly break with the 
still powerful party among the nobles to 
w^hieh Arundel belonged.' Leicester, desiring 
to injure Cecil, had little difliculty in inducing 
the queen to recall Arundel to the council 
board during the following year. "NVitli 
Arundel was recalled also Lord Jjumley, and 
both of them renewed their treasonable com- 
munications with Don Gueran and La Mot he 
Fenelon. He violently opposed liimself to 
Elizabeth's matrimonial treaty with the Duke 
of Alen^on. He strongly remonstrated 
against the Earl of Lennox being sent with 
Sir William Drurv's army to Scotland as the 
represtrntative of James. At length the dis- 
covery of the RidolH conspiracy, to which he 
was privy, in September 1571,artbrded in- 
dubitable evidence' that he had been for years 
cons])iring for a religious revolution and 
Elizabeth's overthrow (Froudr, ch. Ivi.) 
He was again placed under a guard at his 
own house, and did not regain his liberty 



until December 1572 {Cal. State Papertf 
Dom. Addenda, 1566-79, p. 454). 

Arundel passed the remainder of bis dava 
in seclusion. He died 24 Feb. 1579-80 at 
Arundel House in the Strand, and on 
22 March waa buried, in accordance with his 
desire, in the collegiate chapel at Arundel, 
where his monument, with a long biogra- 
phical inscription from the pen of Lord Lum- 
ley, may still be seen (Tiernet, Hist, of 
Arundel, pp. 628-9, and ' Colle^ Chapel at 
Arundel,' Susse.r Archaoi. Cb//. id. 84-7). Tlie 
programme of his funeral is printed in the 
* Sussex Archaeological Collections,* xii. 2C1- 
262. In his will, dated 30 Dec. 1579, and 
proved 27 Feb. 1579-80, he appointed Lum- 
ley his sole executor and residuary legatee 
(registered in P. C. C. 1 , Arundell). In person 
Arundel appears to have been of the middle 
size, well proportioned in limb, ' stronge of 
bone, furnished with cleane and firme fleshe^ 
voide of fogincs and fatnes.* His counte- 
nance was regular and expressive, his voice 
Powerful and pleasing ; but the rapidity of 
is utterance often made his meaning ' some- 
what harde to the unskilfull* (MS, Life, ff. 
63, 68). His dislike of 'new-fangled and 
curious tearmes ' was not more remarkable 
than his aversion to the use of foreign lan- 
guages, although he could speak French 
(PuTTESHAM, Arte of English I\)esie, 1589, 
p. 227). According to his anonymous bio- 
grapher he was * not imleamed,' and with the 
counsel of Humphrey Lhiiyd [q. v.], who 
lived with him, he formed a library, described 
by the same authority as * righte worthye of 
remembrance.' His collection merged in that 
of Lord Lumley [q. v.] With Lumlev and 
Lhuyd he became a member of the kliza- 
bethan Society of Antiquaries enumerated in 
the introduction to vol, i. of the * Archieo- 
logia,' p. xix. 

Arundel was twice married. His first wife» 
whom he had married before November 1532 
(Gairdxer, vol. v. No. 1557), wasKatherine, 
st!cond daughter of Thomas Grey, marquis of 
Dorset, K.G.,by whomhe had one sonyHenry, 
lord Maltravers, bom in 1538, who died at 
Brussels, 30 June 1556, and two daughters, 
Jane and Marv. Jane was married before 
March 1552 to John, lord Lumley, but had 
no issue, and nursed her father after the 
death of his second wife, and died in 1576-7. 
Mary, born about 1541, became the wife (be- 
tween 1552 and 1554) of Thomas Howard, 
duko of Norfolk, and the mother of Philip 
Howard, who inherited the earldom of Arun- 
del. She died 25 Aug. 1557, and was buried 
at St. Clement Danes. Both these ladies 
were eminent for their classical attainments. 
Their learned exercises are preserved in tlie 
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~Britisli Museum among Iho Royal MSS., 
having been handed down with Lord Lum- 
ley's hbrarr {Qeiit, Mag. toL ciii. pt. ii. pp. 
494-500). Arundel mnrried secondl; Mary, 
dsugbUT of Sir John Arundell of Lanheme, 
Comwall, and widow of Itobert Ratcliffe, 
first earl of Sussex of that family, and K.O. 
Sill? hod no cbUdren by Arundel, and dying 
21 Oct. 1557 al Arundel House, was burled 
1 Sept. in tbe neighbouring church of St. 
Clement Danes, but was afterwards rein- 
tenvd at Arundel {Suttej- Archttol. Coll. ill. 
81-2J, A curiouB account of her funeral is 
'lained in a conlempirary diary, Cotton 
Vit«Uius,P. V. Arundel thus died the 
ewl of hia family. 
His portrait was painted by Sir Anthony 
More; another by Hans Holbein, now in tbe 
mllection of the Marquia of Bath, bag aup- 
plied one of tbe best illitetrstions of Lodge's 
' i'ortrails.' A third portrait, daled 1556, is 
<r Parbam House, Sussex. There is also an 
lirraved liheness of him in armour, half- 
' I'liHi, with a round cap and ruff, the worh 

[The chief Buthoriiy ia The Lifo of Henrjo 
FiistUcD, lust Earle of Arandeil uf that OBme, 
(QppoMid to hsTe b«en written by his ehiiplnin in 
the interrul between tha sari's death in Fehrtiary 
tiiSU and the fotloiring April, and dow pre- 
-nred among tlio Kin^a MSS. xrii. A. ii. in 
Tiiv British Uusenm. It has been largely drawn 
. :i by Tiornej (Hiat. of Arundel, pp. 3]fl-ao), 
.<rid printad liy J. O. Nichols in Gent. Mai;, 
lor 1833 (fol. ciii. pt.ii. pp. 11, 118,210. 490). 
accompanii'd by nctca and extracts horn other 
writiTK, and 19 atw cnrsorily noticed in Dalla- 
wnj''B lliiitory of the Raps of Amndel. Tbe Life 
'a PorLcnita is both ioadequnte and in- 
Other aalhorilies are Dngdale's Baron- 
ngn, i. 334 ; Chronicls of Qaeen Jane (Canid. 
8oc.); Fruiiile'sHiBt. of England; Ty tier's Eng- 
land lUMlBr Gil ward VI and Mary ; Sustioz Archfeol. 
ColL ; Cal. State PnpprB, For. 1547-63. Vonatian, 
liA4-8: NicolasB HiHtoric Peerage (Court ho pel, 

f, 30; KicU'iU's Ijtsrary Remains of Edward VI 
Bwtb. Clubl, 185T.] G. G. 

FITZAliAN, JOHN II, Lord opOswes- 
■niT. Ct-ii», AND Ahushkl (1223-1207), 
I liii son of John 1 ritxalan, one of the barona 
oonEcdcntofl against King John, and of bii 
lint wife Lutbelk, sister and finally one ol 
■Air four coheiresses of Hughof Albini, loal 
irl of Arund»l of that housu. In bis father') 
'if''tLnM hewM married to Matilda, daughter 
'' Thoobald k> Butiler and lloheae de V 
1 iti. In 1240 hia fothnr's death put him 
:..iiinuicin nf the oreat Shropshire estates 
i.K house, of which the lordship of Oswestry 
hill) hiwn in ila poaaesaion since the days of 
tiirniy I, and thai of Clun since the reign of 
iUnry iL Until 1:M4, when be attained 
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his majority, the estates remained ii 
euBtody of John L'Eatrange, sheriff of Shrop- 
alure, while in 1'242 bia father's executors 
quarrelling with liohese de Verdun, 
apparently about bis wife's portion (Rot. 
finiam, i. 387). In 1243 he received his 
mother's share of one-fourth of the Inherit- 

of the Albinis, including the 
castle of Arundel. In 1244 he entered into 
.Ctual possession of all his estates. 

In general politics Fitxalan's attitude waa 
rather inconi«iBtent. He was no friend of 
foreigners. In 1258 ho quarrelled with 
Arcbbiahop Boniface about the right of bunt- 
r '° Arundel Forest, and in 1263 carried 
.._ a flbarp feud with Pet«T of Aquahlauctti 
the PoitcTJn bishop of Hereford. In tha 
course of this he seized and plundered the 
bishop's St rongbold of 6 isbop'e C ast le (Webb, 
Introduetian to Krpemifa Roll nf Binhop 
Sui'TyStfW. 1. xii-ixii. (3amd. Soc) In 1258 
he aeems to hare adhered to the baronial 
party agaiiut Henry III, and so late as De- 
cember 1261 was among those still unrecon- 
ciled to the king. Yet in 1258 and I2€0 he 
had acted as chief captain of the English 
troops against Llewelyn of Wales, who waa 
on ttie baronial side. Finally be seems to 
have adopted the middlepolicy of bis patron 
Edward, the king's son, whom In 1203 ha 
attendee! in Wales, acting in tbe same year 
as conservator of tbe peace in Shropshire and 
Staffordshire. He joined Edward and other 
magnates in the agreement to refer all dis- 
putes to the arbitration of St. Louis (for- 
J«ra,l433). In April 1264 he was actirely 
on tbe king's side, and besieged with Earl 
Warenne in Rochester Castle (Lbland, Col- 
lectanea, i. 321). After the king bad re- 
lieved the siege, Fitialan joined the royal 
army and waa taken prisoner at the battle 
of Lewes (14 May), Next year Montfort'a 
ffovemmenl required him to surrender either 
bis son or Arundel Castle as a pledge of his 
faithfulness (Fxdcra, i. 454). He died in 
November 1267, having in October made bis 
will, in which ho ordered that his body should 
bt> buried in the family foundation of Haugh- 
mond, Shropshire. He vras succeeded (5i- 
lr«il. Qtiual. i. 132) by bia son John lU 
FitMlan (1246-1272), who in his turn wao 
succeeded by bis son Kicbard I Fitialan 

John FitEalan is loosely described by Iti- 
sbanger (p. 28, Rolls Ser. ; cf p. 2G Chron. de 
JieUn,Caiad. Soe.) asEarlof Arundel, but in 
all writs and olHciiit documents he is simply 

rken of as John Fitralan, and ho never 
cribed himsi'lf in higher terms than lord 
of Arundel. His histoir does not, than, bear 
I out the notion that the possession of tha 
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CRMtlo of Ariiiulel conforrod an earVa dignity j among the magnates Jhat disembarked with 

cm its holders (but cf. 

r//»/, wilt) holds the contrary 

John also is mner spoken of I. ^ * .- - . 

US Karl of Arundid. ; tinguished himself in the siege of that place 

[Kvm.Vs I'Vli-ni. i. 399. 41-2, 420. 431. 454 ; (SAlXT-REMY,ii. 181-4). He was thence sent 
Kot. Vinium, i. 387, 411, 417; Eytoii's Shmp- ■ by Bedford to co-operate with a Burgundian' 
Hhire, vii. 2r>3-G; DiipUilo'sUaroiuigo.i. 314-15; I force in saving Champagne from the vio- 
Duyh's Offi.-iiil Baronu^e, i. 68-9; L<)nls* lie- torious course of the I'rench governor, Bar- 
iHirton the Di^iiityof ii IWr, pp. 411-15 (1819) ; basan. lie compelled Barbasan to raise the 
Vt'at.Mum's (.If lira logical Hist, of the House of giege of Anglurc, a place situated between 
Arundol, pp. 334-6 ; Tienioy's Ilibt. of Arundel, ■ Troyes and Chalons, but he could not force 
r.»3-2()0.] T. 1'. 1. I an engagement, and was constrained to re- 

FITZALAN, JOHN VI, Karl of treat, leaving Angluroa ruin to save it from 
Akixi>i:i. (140S--14.*55), bomin 140S,wa8the falling into the enemies' hands (Waukdi, 
son of John Fitzalan, lord Malt ravers, and pp. :5!)5, 390; cf. Martin, JltMt. de Franre, 
of his wife, Kleanor, daughter of Sir John . vi.245). In the summer of 1481 he was called 
Berk»'h'vt)f Heverhton. His father, the grand- with Talbot from the siege of Lou viers to de- 
sou of Sir.Iohu Arundel, marshal of Kngland, fend the Beauvaisis from invasion, and took 
and of Mleanor, hein.>ss of the house of Mai- part in the action in which Saintrailles was 
travers, iuhi'rited, in accordance with an captured (Saixt-Remt, ii. 263). ChilTDtn;. 
entail nuide i)v Karl Richard II fsee FiTZ- he was at Henrv VI's coronation at Paris, 
a LAN, Kirii AUi) 1 1 J, the castlo and earldom of and next day shared with the bastard of St. 
AruMih'l after the decease, without heirs male, Pol * the applause of the ladies for bi^ing the 
of Karl Thomas ; se«* I'itzalan, THOMAs^ and best tilters ' at a tournament (^Moxstrelet, 
was in 14 l<i summoned to parliament as Karl j liv. ii. ch. 110). 

of Arundel. Hut Thomas Mowhmy, duk»» I In February 1432 Arundel was made cop* 
of Norfolk, the husl)and of Karl Thomas's tain of the castle of Rouen, and on the night 
I'ldest sistiT, contested his claim both to the , of 3 March was surprised in his bed by Ili- 
estjite anil title, and he n^ceived no further j carville and 120 picked soldiers, admitti>dbv 
suuuntms as earl. On his death, in 1421, the the treacherv of a B^amaLs soldier. Arundel 
question was still unsettled, and the long had only time to escape from capture; but 
minority both of his son and of John, duke the gallant at tack was unsupported by a larger 
of Norfolk, his rival, still further put olFthe force, and ^Vrundel managed to confiue the 
Miit. . assailants to the castle, where twelve days 

The younger .lohn, called Lord Maltravers, j laterthey were forced to surrender (CiitBUEL, 
was knighted in 142t», at the sauu^ time as liouf/i aur ies A/if//aiii, "p. IIS ; c{. Pieces JiiS" 
Uniry VE at. Leieester (Farlrra, x. .^57). ///SfVYi/i"?v*,p.94; MoN8TKELET,liv.ii. ch. 113). 
On attaining his nuijority he was summoned ^ So»m after he was despatched by Bedford 
to |iarliain»'n1 as a baron (li* July 1429). with twelve hundred men to reconquer some 
But lu' >t ill elainu'd t he earlih)m, and ollicial ' French fortresses in the Isle de France. lie 
d-ieuments describe hini as *.Iohu, calling captun.Hl several, but was chcckeil at Lagny- 
himself lOarl of Arundel ' (NicoLAs, PrtH'ved- sur-Marne, where, after partial successes, the 
iinj/i aiitl Ord, o/Prin/ Cuum'i/f W. *J^). At 'greater ]>art of his troops deserted. Not 
last, in Nov«'inh«'r 14.S:5, on his renewed ; even the arrival of Bedfom could secure the 

})etition, it was decided in ]mrlianient that ', ca|)turc of Lagny. In November Arundel 
lis elainis were good, and Mohn, now Karl returned to Rouen as captain of the town, 
of Arundel, was admitted to the place and castle, and bridge (LUOE. Chronique de Mont 
seat- anciently behmging to the earls of ^aint-Michel^ ii. 14). In 14IW he was at 
Arundel in parliament and council' (Uof. the head of a separate arm v, which operated 
Purl iv. ni-o; cf. Lords licpnrf on the mostly upon the southern Gorman frontier, 
Di'jnity of a Per, p. 40.") scj. ; and TiKKXKV, where his troops held Vernon on the Seine 
J/isf. i>/ ArufidrffYy. 10r-.*>9, ft)r very dille- and Verneuil m Perche (SiEVENsoy, Wars 
rent comments on the whole case). ofEiuflUh in France, ii. 2oH, 642, r>43) ; while 

Arundi'l's petition had been sent from the he was engaged on countless skirmishes, fo- 
iield in France, where his distinijuished ser- | niys, and siegrs (Polydoke Vergil, p. 482, 



vices had warmly enlisted the regent Bed- 
ford in his favour, and possihly hastened the 
favourable decision. In F'ebruary 14.-U) he 
had entered into indentures to serve Henry 
in the French wars, and on 23 April was 



ed. Io70). With such success were his 
dashing attacks attended that he was able 
to carry his arms beyond Normandy into 
Anjou and Maine (}'6.) He is described as 
'lieutenant of the king and regent in the 
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lower marches of Normandy ' (Luce, ii. 20). great mischief to France ' (Godefbot, p. 389). 
His cruelty, no less than his success, made * He was,' says Polydore Vergil, * a man of 
him exceptionally odious to French patriots singular valour, constancy, and gravity/ But 
(BLOin)EL, Reductio Normanniay pp. 190-6, his exploits were those of a knight and partisan 
is very eloc^uent on this su^ect ; cf. MoK- rather than those of a real general. He had 
BTRELET, liv. ii. ch. 158). In the summer just before his death been created Duke of 
of 1534 he was despatched with Lord Wil- Touraine, and in 1432 had been made a knight 
loughby to put down a popular revolt among of the Garter. 

the peasants of Lower Normandy. This gave Arundel had been twice married. His 
them little difficulty, though in January 1435 first wife was Constance, daughter of Lord 
Arundel was still engaged on the task (Luce, Fanhope ; his second Maud, daughter of 
ii. 53). The clemency with which he sought Robert Lovell, and widow of Sir IX. Staftbrd. 
to spare the peasants and punish the leaoers By the latter he left a son, Humplirey (1429- 
only was so little seconded by his troops that 1438), who succeeded him in the earldom. 
it might well have seemed to the French a On Humphrey's early death, his uncle, Wil- 
new act of cruelty (Pol. Vbrg. p. 483). In liam IV Fitzalan (1417-1487), the younger 
February 1435 his approach led Alen^on son of John V, became Earl of Arundel. He 
to abandon with precipitation the siege of was succeeded by his son, Thomas II Fitz- 
Avranches (Luce, ii. 54). alan (1460-1524), whose successor was Wil- 

In May 1435 Arundel was despatched by liam V Fitzalan (1483-1544), the father of 
Bedford to stay the progress of the French Henry Fitzalan [q. v.] 
araas on the Lower Somme ; but on his arrival [Monstrelet's Chronique. ed. Douet d' Arcq (Soc. 
at Qoumay he found that the enemy had re- de l'Hist<)iro de France) ; Waurin's Chroniques. 
paired the old fortress of Gerberoy in the H22-31 (Rolls Series); Jean le Fijvre, Seigneur 
Beauvaisis, whence they were devastating all de Saint-Remy, Chroniques (Soc. de I'Histoire de 
the Vexin. He accordingly marched by night France) ; Thomas Basin's Histoire de Charles VII, 
fmm Goumay to Gerberoy, and arrived at vol. i. (Soc. de I'llistoire de France) ; Godefroy s 
eight in the morning before the latter place. Histoire de Charles VII, par Jean Chartier, 
But La Hire and Saintrailles had secretly Jacques le Bon vier,&c. (Paris, 1661); Stevenson's 
collected a large force outside the walls, and Wars of English in France (Rolls Series) ; Blon- 
simultaneous attacks on the English van from del's De Reductione Normannije (RolLs Series) ; 
thecastleand from the outride soon put it in HalUChronicle.ed. 1809; Polydore \erg^ 
confusion, whUe the main body was driven ^"K^' ^^^^ ^^^0 ; Rolls of Pari., vol. n-; Luces 

,!• '. . *i.n A-,11 Chron. de Mont Saint-Michel, vol. n. (Soc. des 

back in pamc retreat to Gournay. Arundel ^^^j^„^ ^extes Francais); Doyle's Official Baron- 
and the small remamder of the van took up ^^^ j ^g . Tierney*s fiist. of Arundel, pp. 106-27. 
a stronp position in the comer of a field, pro- 292-303, and 626, corrected in Sussex Arch. Coll. 
tected m the rear by a hedge, and m front by ^ii. 232-9 ; Ix)rds' Rep. on Dignity of a Peer ; 
pointed stakes; but cannon were brought from Martin's Hist, de France, vol. vi.] T. F. T. 
the castle, and the second shot from a culverin 

shattered Arundel's ankle. On the return FITZALAN, RICHARD I, Earl of 
of La Hire from the pursuit the whole body Arundel (1267-1302), was the son of 
was slain or captured (Monstrelet, liv. ii. . John IH Fitzalan, lord of Arundel, by his- 
ch. 172). Arundel was taken to Beauvais, | wife Isabella, daughter of Roger Mortimer 
where the injured limb was amputated. He , of Wigmore, and was therefore the grandson 
was so disgusted at his defeat that he rejected of John II Fitzalan [q.v.] He was pro- 
the aid of medicine (Basin, i. Ill), and on 1 bably bom on 3 Feb. 1207 (Eyton, vii. 258, 
12 June he died. His body was first deposited , but cf. Calendarium Genealofficum, i. 347, 
in the church of the (cordeliers of that town, i which makes him a little older). His father 
A faithful Shropshire squire, Fulk Eyton, j died when he was five years old, and his 
bought the remains from the French, and his estates were scandalously wasted by his 
executors sold Ihem to his brother William, ' grandmother Matilda, and hor second hus- 
the next earl but one, who deposited them in < band, Richard de Amundevillc (Eyton, iv. 
the noble tomb in the collegiate chapel at ' 122). He was himself, however, under the 
Arundel, which Earl John had liimself de- j wardship ofhis grandfather, Mortimer, though 
signed for his interment (Tiernet in Sussex several custodians, among whom was his 
j^h. Collections^ xii. 232-9). His remains ' mother ^1280), successively hold his castle 
show that he was over six feet in height. The of Arunael. In 1287 he received his first 
f*rench regarded the death of the * English , writ of summons against the rebel llhys ap 
Achilles ' with great satisfaction. ' He was I Maredudd, and was enjoined to reside on his 
a valiant kniffht/ says Berry king-at-arms, ' Shropshire estates until the revolt was put 
'and if he had lived ne would have wrought I down (ParL Writs, i. 599). He is there 
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di>scribiHl as Kichanl Fitzalan, but in 1292 
he is called Ilarl of Arundel in his pleas, in 
answer to writs of quo warranto (Placita de 
quo warranto, pp. (Wl , (W?). It is said, with- 
out niucli evidence, that he had been created 
earl in 1289 (Vincext, DiMcoverUfja, 25), 
when he was knij^hted by Edward L liut the 
title was loosely and occasionally assigned 
to his father and ^andfather also, though 
certainly wit hout any formal warranty, for 
the doctrine of the act of 11 Ilenrv VI, that 
all who possessed the castle of Arundel be- 
came earls without other title, was certainly 
not law in the thirteenth century (/x>r^/Vi?^ 
/wr/ ou the Ditjnity of a Peer, but cf. DrciDALE, 
/iaronrtf/ej i. 315). In 1202 his z<ml to join 
the army was the excuse for a humiliating 
Huhmission to Hisho]) Gilbert of Chichester, 
nfttT a (luarrel ab(mt his rij^ht of hunting 
in Houghton forest (TiERN'EY, pp. 20:3-7, 
from Hishop Kede's Ixe/i^ter). In 121)4 he 
was uj,niiu spoken of as earl in his appoint- 
ment t«) command the forces sent to relieve 
I^Te Castle, tlirrntened by the Welsh in- 
sur^:ent Mado(^ {Pari. Writs, i. 509). In 
all subsequi'nt writs he equally enjoys that 
title, though his absence in Gascony pre- 
vented his bt'injr summoned to the model 
parliament of 1 295. In \'2S)1 he again served 
in Gascony. In 1298, 1299, and VM)0 he 
held command in Scotland, and in the latter 
vejir api)eiin'd, a Mn^au chevalier et bien 
ame* and *riehement arme,* at the siege of 
(''arlaverock (Nicolas, Sie;fe nf Carlarerock^ 
p. 50). His last att4>ndance in jMirliamont 
was in l.'JOl at Lincoln, where he was one 
<»f the signatories of the famous letter to the 
i>ope. liis last militarv summons was to Car- 
lisle for 24 June IWl.* He died on 9 March 
im-l (Doyle, i. 70). 

Fi tzalan married AliceorAlisona, daughter 
of Thomas I, nianjuis of Saluzzo (MuLLTTr, 
Memorie i:>ton'''^'diphma1ivhe tli Salnzzo, ii. 
508), an alliance which is thought to point 
lo a lengthened sojourn in Italy in his youth. ! 
]ly her he h'ft two sons, of whom the elder, 
Kllmund Fitzahin [cj. v.], succeeded him, 
while the younger, John, was still alive in 
].'?75 (Nicolas, Tvstnmenta V('1ui<fay\*. 94). 
Of their two daughters, one, Maud, married ' 
Philip, lord IJurnell, and the other, Margaret, 
married William I^otiler of AVem (Dugdale, 
i. 315). 

[PArliamcntary Writs, i. 699-000; Calcnda- 
Tium Cionealopicum, ii. 622 ; Nicohis's Le Sifcgo 
do Carbivirock, pp. 60, 283-5 ; Doyle's Official " 
Baronage, i. 69-70 ; Dugdalo's Buronage, i. 315; ' 
Eyton's Shropshirt-. iv. 122, 123, vii. 260-1 ; 
Lords* Report on the Dignity of a Peer, pp. 420, 
421 ; Tiemey's Hist, of Arundel, pp. 201-12.] 

T. F. T. 



FITZALAN, RICHARD II, Earl op 
Arundel AND Warenxb (1307P-1376), son 
of Edmund Fitzalan, earl of Arundel [q. v.], 
and his wife, Alice Warenne, was bom not 
before 1 807 . About 1 32 1 his marriage to Isa- 
bella, daughter of the younger Hugh le De- 
spenser, cemented the alliance between his 
father and the favourites of Edward II. In 
1 326, however, his father*s execution deprived 
him of the succession both to title and estates. 
In 1330, aft«r the fall of Mortimer, he peti- 
tioned to bo reinstated, and, after some delay, 
wus restored in blood and to the greater part 
of Earl Edmund's possessions {Bot, ParL ii. 
50). He was, however, forbidden to con- 
tinue his efforts to avenge his father by 
private war against John Charlton, first lord 
Charlton of Powys [q. v.] (ib, ii. CO). In 
1331 ho obtained the castle of Arundel from 
the heirs of Edmund, earl of Kent. These 
grants were subsequently more than once 
confirmed (ib, ii. 226, 256). In 1334 Arun- 
del rcc»'ived Mortimer's castle of Chirk, 
and was made justice of Xorth AVales, his 
large estates in that region giy^i^? 1^^™ ^^^'' 
sideruble local influence. Tlie justiceship 
was afterwards confirmed for life. He woa 
also made life-sheriff of Carnarvonshire and 
gt^vemor of Carnarvon Castle. Arundel took 
a conspicuous part in nearly every impor- 
tant wur of Edward Ill's long reign. Alter 
surrendering in 1336 his * hereditary right ' 
to the stewardship of Scotland to Edward for 
a thousand marks (Faaleraf ii. 952), he was 
made in 1337 joint commander of the Eng- 
lish army in the north. Early in 1338 he 
and his colleague Salisbury incurred no small 
opprobrium by their signal failure to capture 
l)unl>ar(KxiOF{Toy, c. 2570; cf. Liber Pliis- 
carde7m\ i. 284, ed. Skene). On 25 April 
ho was elevated to the sole command, with 
full powers to treat with the Scots for truce 
or jwftce (Ftrdera, ii. 1029, 1031), of which 
he availed himself to conclude a truce, as his 
duty now compelled him to follow the king to 
Drabant {Chron, tie Melsa, iL 385), where 
he landed at Antwerp on 13 Dec. (Froissart, 
i. 417, cd. Luce). In the January parlia- 
ment of 1<U0 he was nominated admiral of 
the ships at Portsmouth and the west that 
were to assemble at Mid Lent (Hot, Pari. ii. 
108). On 24 June he comported himself 
* lovally and nobly * at the battle of Sluys, 
and was one of tlie commissioners sent bv 
Ii)<lwttrd from Brugcis in July to acquaint 
parliament with the news and to explain 
to it the king*s financial necessities (to. ii. 
118 b). Later in the same year he took 
part in the great siege of Toumay (Lues, 
Chroniqne de» Qiiatre Premiers Valoi*, p. 4, 
ed. Soc. do I'ilistoire de France). In i342 
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ie w«8attliegrentfeiisC given by Edwnrd III 
ahonouroftlieCountessofSBliaburyiTBOis- 
BT, iii. 3), His neit active employment 
IB in the sAine year b8 warden of the Scot- 
It marches in conjuiictton with the Earl of 
Buntingiioii. In IJcMber of the game year 
■" lompanJed Edward on his expedition to 

LDT (i£. iii. 225), and waa Left by the 

g Cooesiege VHnnes(ift. iii. 227) while the 
k of thearmv advauced to Rennea. In 
I ^January 1S43 the truce put an end to tlie 
u^e, and in July Arundel waa sent on a 
mieaion to Arienon. In 1344 hq waa ap- 
pointed, with Henry, eorl of Derby, lieu- 
tenant of Aquitaine, where the French war 
rjHrd kgain broken out ; and at the same time 
^"^•comniiBsioned to treat with Castile, Por- 
, and Aragon (Firdera, iii. 8, 8). In 
he repudiated his wife, Isabella, on the 
Hind that he had never consented to the 
Hid, having obtained papal recog- 
Ition of the nullity of the union, married 
Banor, widow of Lord Beaumont, and 
jhter of Henry, third earl of Lancaa- 
r. This business may have prevented him 
■ring in the warlike eiploita of his new 
Dtk^r- in-law, Derby, in Aquitalne. He 
K WM, however, reappointed odmiml of the 
' t February 1346, and retained that 
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.-„ ,. In 1346 he accompanied E_ 

trit on his great expedition to northern 
Ttmnce(FBOiaeiKT, iii. 130), and commanded 
"' oeoond of the three diviaiona into which 
English host waa divided at Crecy (tb. 
160, mokes him joint commander with 
■Northampton, but Mpkiicutk, p. 16H, in- 
rludes the latter among the leoaers of the 
6r9t line). Hewns ufterwards with Edward 
at the Biege of Calais (Rot. Part. ii. 163 *). 
hi 1318 and 1350 Arundel was on eommis- 
ciims ('J treat with the pope at Avignon 
( Fa-Jrra, iii. 106. 201). In 1350. however, 
lie took part in the famous naval battle with 
the Spaniards off Winclielsea (PBoiSBABt, 
iv. eS)). In 1351 he was employed in Scot- 
Und to amnge for a linsl peace and the 
Tnmom of King David {Fadfra, iii. 22.')). 
In 1364 hv waa one of the negotiators of a 
iirni«i«i...l inice with Prance, at a conference 
li. 1<! iiNil.r papal mediation at Ouines (ib. iii. 
•J^'.^l. luit nn the nnvovB proceeding to Avig- 
iirm ( i/>- lU. 283), to ottnin the papal mtifi- 
cDtion, It was found that no real settlement 
Uail bufu arrival nl, and Innocent VI waa 
loudly aceuued of treachery (Orat. HCBl- 
HtTTB. p. IW). In 1865 Arundel was one of 
the Tvgi'iils during the king's absence from 
Knalnn.i (Fv-fUra, iii. 305). In 1357 bo was 
uirain ni-gotiating in fUcotland, and in 135)4 
w*« at (hn huad of ui emboaxy to Weniel, 



duke of Luxemburg (rt. iii. 392). In August 
1360 he was joint commissioner in complet- 
ing the ratifications ofthe treaty of Bretigny. 
Id 1362 he was one of the cotnmissioners to 
prolong the truce with Charles of Itlois (lA. 
iii. 662). In 1364 he was again engaged in 
diplomacy (ib. iii. 747). 

The declining years of Arundel's life were 
spent in comparative eecluaion from public 
afiairs. In 1365 he was maliciously cited to 
the papal court by William de Lcnne. the 
foreign bishop of Chichester, witli whom he 
was on bad terms. He was supported by 
Edwardin his resistance to the bishop, whose 
temporalities were ultimately seiied by the 
crown. He now perhaps enlarged the castle 
of Arundel (Tierset, Bint, of Arundrl, p. 
239). His last military exploit was perhaps 
his ahare in the expedition for the relief of 
Thouars in 1372, 

Arundel waa posseasedof vast wealth, espe- 
cially after 1353, when he succeeded, by right 
of his mother, to the earldom of Warenne or 
Surrey. He frequently aided Edward III in 
his financial difficulties by large advances, bo 
that in 1370 Edward was more than twenty 
thousand pounds in his debt. Yet at his 
death Arundel left behind over ninety thou- 
sand marks in ready money, nearly half of 
which was stored up in bags in the high tower 
of Arundel (Uarl. MS. 4640. f. 393, where is 
a curious inventory of all bis personal pro- 
perty at his death). 

One of Arundel's last acts was to become, 
with Bishop William of Wykehom, a gene- 
ral attorney for John of Oaunt during hia 
journey to Spain (Ficdera, iii. 1026). He 
died on 24 Jan. 1376. By his will, dated 
6 Dec. 1376. he directed that hifi body should 
be buried withoutpomp in the chapter-house 
of Lewes priory, by the side of his second 
wife, and founded a perpetual chantry in the 
chapel of St. Georgeswithin Arundel Castle 
(NicoLis, T'eifnmfnfa Trsftu^a, pp. 94-A). By 
his first marring his only issue was one 
daughter. By liis SMond he had three sons, 
of whom Richard, the eldest [see Fitzalan, 
RiCKiBD UIl, was his successor to the earl- 
dom. John,tne neKt,becamemarshalof Eng- 
land, and perished at sea in 1379. According 
to the settlement made by Earl Richard in 
1347 (Sot. Pari. iy. 442), the title ultimately 
reverted to the marshal's grandson, .Tuhn Vl 
Fitzalan. Theyoungest,Thomfts[see Abitn- 
DBL, Thohah], became archblsbmi of Canter- 
bury. Of his four daughters by Eleanor, two 
are mentioned in his will, namely Joan, mar- 
ried to Humphrey Bohun, earl uf Hereford. ' 
and Alice, the wife of Thomas Holland, earl 
of Kent, liis other daughters, Mary and 
I^oonor, died before him. 
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[Rymur's Fojdera, vol. iii. Record edit. ; Rolls 
of Pari. vol. ii. ; Dugdiile's Baronage, i. 316-18 ; 
Doyle's Official Baronage, i. 71-2; Froissart'g 
Chroniques, vo\h. i-iv. ed. Luce (Soci^t^ de 
THistoiro de France) ; Murimuth and his Conb. 
(Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Knighton in Twysdon, Decern 
Scriptorcs; Tierney'g Hist, of Arundel, pp. 226- 
240.] T. F. T. 

FITZALAN, RICHARD III, Earl op 
Arundel AND Surrey (1346-1397), bom in 
1346, was the son of Richard II Fitzalan, earl 
of Arundel [q. v.], and his second wife, Elea- 
nor, daughter of Henry, third earl of Lan- 
caster, lie served on the exiKidition to the 
Pays de Caux under Lancaster (Nicolas, 
Scrape andGrosvenor Roll, i. :220). In January 
1376 he succeeded to his father's estates and 
titles. Though the petitions of the Good 
parliament amtain complaints of the men of 
Surrey and Sussex against the illegal juris- 
diction exercised bv his novel * shire-court * 
at Arundel over the ruj)es of Chichester and 
Arundel (^Rot, Pari. li. 348), ho was ap- 
pointed one of the standing council esta- 
blished in that parliament to restrain the 
dotage of Edward III (Ckron. AnqlicBj 13i28- 
1388, p. Ixviii, Rolls Ser.) At liichard II's 
coronation he acted as chief butler (Rot, 
Pari, iii. 131). lie was placed on the council 
of regency (ib, iii. 386), and in 1380 put on a 
commission to regulate the royal household. 
In 1377 he was appointed admiral of the 
west. His earlier naval exploits were but 
little glorious, yet French authorities credit 
him with the merit of having saved South- 
ampton from their assault (Luce, Chroniq^ie 
des Quatre Premiers Valoia, p. 263, ed. Soc. 
de niistoire de France). About Whitsun- 
tide 1378 he attacked Harfleur, but was sub- 
sequently driven to sea (ib. p. 273). In the 
same year he and the Earl of Salisbury were 
defeated by a Spanish fleet, though they 
afterwards comi)ellod Cherbourg to surrender 
( Walsixgilam, i. 37 1 ). He next accompanied 
John of (Jaunt on his expedition to St. Malo, 
where his negligence on the watch gave the 
French an opportunity to destroy a mine and 
80 compel the raising of the siege (F^roissart, 
liv. ii. ch. xxxvi. ed. Buchon). Anindel 
barely escaped with his life ( Chronique des 
Quatre Premiers Valois, p. 275). The earl 
showed an equal sluggishness in defending 
even his own tenants when the French ra- 
vaged the coasts of Sussex (Wals. i. 439 ; 
cf. Chron. AnglicCj p. 168). In 1381 he and 
Michael de la Pole were approved in parlia- 
ment aa councillors in constant attendance 
upon the young king and as governors of his 
person (Wals. ii. 150; Rot. Pari iii. 1046). 
In 1383 he was proposed as lieutenant of 
Bishop Spencer of Is^orwich's crusading army. 



but the bishop refused to accept him {ib, iiL 
155 a). In 1385 he took part in the expedi- 
tion to Scotland. 

Arundel definitely joined the baronial op- 
position that had now reformed under Glou- 
cester, the king's uncle. He took a promi- 
nent part in the attack on the royal favourites 
in 1386, acted as one of the judges of M. de 
la Pole ^Wals. ii. 152), and was put on the 
commission appointed in parliament to reform 
I and govern the realm and the royal household 
(Rot, Pari, iii. 221 ). His appointment as ad- 
miral was now renewed witn a wider com- 
mission, rendered necessary by the projected 
great invasion of Enslana, which brought 
Charles VI to Sluvs (Fboissabt, iiL 47; cf. 
AVallon , Rich, I I, liv. v. ch. iii. ) In the spring 
of 1387 he and Nottingham prepared an expe- 
dition against the French, which, on 24 March, 
defeated a great fleet of Flemish, French, and 
Spanish ships ofl Margate, and captured 
nearly a hundred vesseu laden with wine 
(Wals. ii. 154-6; Monk o/Eueshamf p. 78; 
Fboissart, iii. 53. The different accounts 
vary hopelessly ; see Nicolas, Hist, 0/ Royal 
Navy, 11. 317-24). This brilliant victory 
won Arundel an extraordinary popularity, 
which was largely increased by the libe- 
rality with whicn he refused to turn the rich 
booty to his own advantage. For the whole 
year wine was cheap in Enj^land and dear in 
Netherlands (Froissart, iii. 54). Imme- 
diately after he sailed to Brest and relieved 
and revictualled the town, which was still 
held for the English, and destroyed two forts 
erected by the French besiegers over against 
it (KsiGnxoN, c. 2692). He then returned 
in triumph to England, plundering the coun- 
try round Sluys and capturing ships there 
j on his way. All danger of French invasion 
! was at an end. 

In 1387 Richard II obtained from the 
'■ judges a declaration of the illegality of the 
I commission of which Arundel was a member. 
' His rash attempt to arrest the earl produced 
! the final conflict. Northumberland was sent 
to seize Arundel at Beigate, but, fearing the 
; number of his retainers, retired without ac- 
1 complishing his mission (^Monk of Evesham, 
I p. 90). W'anied of this treachery, Arundel 
: escaped by night and joined Gloucester and 
Warwick" at Harringhay, where they took 
I arms (November 1387). At AValtham Cross 
on 15 Nov. they first appealed of treason the 
evil councillors of the king, and on 17 Nov. 
forced Richard to accept their charges at 
Westminster Hall. When the favourites 
attempted resistance, another meeting of the 
confederates was held on 12 Dec. at Hunt- 
ingdon, where Arundel strongly urged the 
capture and deposition of the king. But the 
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reluctance of the new associate*, Derby and 
NoCtinchnm, cftused this violent plan ta be 
nj«Ctm (Hot. Pari. iii. 376). But Arundel 
flHitiniied the tiercest of the king's ener 
the putiunent of February 1368 he 
of the five lords who solemnly renewed 
BppmUa. iii. 229; Kbiiihton,cc.3713- 
S7StI). He specially pressed for the eiecu- 
tion of Burley, thouffh Derby wished to save 
liim, and for three hours tbo queen inter- 
ceded on her kneea for his life {Clironique de 
j> Trainm, p. 133). 

3a May 1388 Anmdel again went to aea, 

*" acting as admiral, and now also rb cop- 

of Brest and lieutenant of the king in 

Uny. Failing to do anytbiug great in 

country, be sailed southward, conquered 

on and other small islands olTthe coast, 

finally landed olf La Rochelle, and took 

nee n^t pillage (Pboissakt, iii. 1 13, 1 13, 

1). Kextyear.howeTcr.he was superseded 

Mhniial by Huntingdon [KsiGHros, c. 

\S), and in May was, with the other lords 

•ppelUnt, removed from the council. He 

titfi, bowevpr, restcired in December, when 

Kichard and his old masters finally came to 

rn»8 (N1C01.AS, Proceedings ofPriiij Council, 



!7). 
V 



! next few yean . 
) and abroad. The party 






'I'n began to show sigris of breaking up, 

iMiigh Arundel Btillremainedfaithfultolus 

■ i nolicv. In 1362 he was fined four hun- 

■■'(1 marks for marrying Philippa, daughter 

; tUe Earl of Morch and widow of John 

' listinca, earl of Pembroke (Hot. Pat. 15 

\'.!i:h, LI, in Dallawit's Wretem Stase.r, 

L. 1S4, new wlit.) A personal quarrel of 

\ riindel with John of Gaunt marks the be- 

. inning of the catastrophe of Richard II's 

' <L.'n. The new Countess of Arundel was 

■ j.li< to Catharine Swyntbrd (FBoissiBT, iv. 

itj, lli'niyBeaufort|seoBE*UTOBT,HEifBT, 

I I -hup of Winchesterl, if report were true, 

■■^luced Alice. Arundel's daughter (Powbl, 

//r«f. Iff Camhria, p, 138, from a pedigree 

"f Ibe Stradlings, whose then representative 

itiarrif^ ihs daughter bom of the connection ; 

<-^.f^i.k.itX,Ijimliu*FatntmMor(/amiB et Glait- 

morgatiia. p. 435). In 1393, when Arundel 

-wu rciiiding at hia rostle of Holt, a revolt 

against Johnof Gaunt broke out in Cheshire, 

iiTi'I AriiiiJrl ihowiil such inactivity in assist' 

' '-lotmlion of peace that the duke 

i-'.hI liim in parliament of coaniv- 

I "It (Waw. li. 214 ; Ann. Ric. II, 

I Idl). Arundel answered by a 



what he had sajd. The actual English worda 
that he uttered in his recantation are pre-, 
served in the Holb of Parliament. A abort 
retirement from court now seems to have 
ensued {Ann. Hie. II, p. 168), but Arundel 
soon returned, only to give Richard fresh 
offence by coming late to the queen's funeral 
and yet asking leave t^ retire at once from 
the ceremony (t'fi. p. 169; Wals. ii. 215). 
The king struck Arundel with a cone with 
such force as to shed blood and therefore to 
pollute the precincts of Westminster Abbey. 
On 3 Aug. Arundel was sent to the Tower 
(Feedera, vii. 784), but was released on 
10 Aug. t}b. vii. 786), when he re-entered the 
council. The appointment of his brother 
Thomas as nrchoishop of Canterbury may 
mark the final reconciliation. 

After the stormy parliament of February 
1397, Amndeland Gloucester withdrew from 
court, after reproaching the king with the 
loss of Brest and Cherbourg. It was pro- 
bably after this, if ever, that Arundel enter- 
tained Gloucester, Warwick, and his brother 
the archbishop at Arundel Castle, when they 
entered into a solemn conspiracy against 
Richard {CAroniqiie de la Traieon, pp. 5-6, 
though the dat* there given, 23 July 1896, 
must be wrong, and 28 July 1397, tbe edi- 
tor's conjectare, is too late, one manuscript 
says 8 Pel). ; Chnndqtie du Helif/ieux de Saint- 
iJemf!, ii. 476-8, in Colleetion de Dncumentt 
IrUditi, cf. FsoiKSART, iv. 56. The statement 
is in no English authority, and has been much 
q^ueatmned, cf. Wiiio^, ii. 181, 462). Not- 
tingham, who, though Arundel's son-in-taw 
and one of the appellants, had now deserted 
his old party, informed Richard of the plot. 
The king invited the three chief conspirators 
tOBbanqiietonlOJuly(^«n.J&c.7J,p.201). 
From this Arundel absented himself without 
BO much as an excuse, but the arrest of War- 
wick, who ventured to attend, was his justi- 
fication. He was, however, in a hopeless 
position. IBs brother pressiid him to sur- 
render, and persuaded him that the king bad 
given satisfactory promises of his safely fift. 
202-3 ; Wals. ii. 223). He left accordingly 
his stronghold at Reigatc, and accompanied 
the archbishop to the palace. Richard at 
once handed him over into custody, while 
Thomas returned sorrowfully to Lambeth 
lEido!/. HUt.m.Sil). This was on 15 July. 
Arundel was hurried off to Carisbroako and 
thence after an interval removed to the 
Tower. On 17 Sept. a royalist parliament 
assembled. The pardons of the appellants 
wererevoked^foi.JliW. iii. 350,351). On 
20Sopt.ArchbishopAruudel was impeached. 
Noit day the new appellants laid their 
chargesagainsllUeEarl of Arundel before the 
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lords. He was brought before them, arrayed 
in scarlet. With much passion he protested 
that he was no traitor, and that the charges 
against him were barred by the pardons he had 
received. A lon^ and an^ry altercation broke 
out between him and John of Gaunt and 
Henry of Derby, his old associate. He refused 
to answer the charges, denounced his accusers 
as liars, and when the speaker declared that 
the pardon on which he relied had been re- 
voked by the faithful commons, exclaimed, 
' The faithful commons are not here ' {Monk 
of Evesham, pp. 136-8 ; Bot. Pari, iii. 377 ; 
Ann, Bic. pp. 214-19). He was, of course, 
condemned, though Richard commuted the 
barbarous penalty of treason into simple de- 
capitation. The execution immediately fol- 
lowed. He was hurried through the streets 
of London to Tower Hill, amidst the lamen- 
tations of a sympathising multitude. Bru- 
tally illtreated by the bands of Cheshiremen 
who had been collected to overawe the Lon- 
doners, he displayed extraordinary firmness 
and resolution, ' no more shrinking or chang- 
ing colour than if he were going to a ban- 
quet' (Wals. ii. 226-6; cf. Beligieux de 
Baint^T)eny8y ii.652). He rebuked with much 
dignity his treacherous kinsfolk (Nottingham 
w^as not present, though Walsingham and 
Froissart, iv. 61, say that he was), and ex- 
horted the hangman to sharpen well his axe. 
Slain by a single stroke, he was buried in the 
church of the Augustinian friars. The people 
reverenced him as a martyr, and went on pil- 
gfrimage to his tomb. At last Richard, con- 
science-stricken though he was at his death, 
avoided a ^at political danger by ordering all 
traces of the place of his burial to be removed. 
But after the fall of Richard the pilgrimages 
were renewed, and the next generation aid 
not doubt that his merits had won for him 
a place in the company of the saints (Adak 
OP UsK, p. 14, ed. Thompson). Arundel was 
very religious and a bountiful patron of the 
church. So early as 1380 he was admitted into 
the brotherhood of the abbey of Tichfield. 
In the same year he founded the hospital of 
the Holy Trinity at Arundel for a warden 
and twenty poor men (Dugdale, Monasticon, 
ed. Caley, &c. vi. 736-7). Between 1380 
and 1387 he enlarged the chantry projected 
by his father into the college of the Holy 
Trinity, also at Arundel. This establishment 
now included a master and twelve secu- 
lar canons, and superseded the confiscated 
alien priory of St. Nicholas {ib, vi. 1377- 
1379; TiERNEr, Arundel, pp. 594-613). In 
his will he left liberal legacies to several 
churches. 

By his first wife, Elizabeth {d. 1386), 
daughter of William de Bohun, earl of North- 



ampton, Arundel had three sons and four 
daughters. The second son, Thomas [see 
Fitzalan, Thokas], ultimately became earl 
of Arundel. Of his daughter Elizabeth's 
four husbands, the second was Thomas Mow- 
bray, earl of Nottingham [q. v.] Another 
daughter, Joan, mamed William, lord Ber- 
gavenny. A third, Alice, married John, lord 
Charlton of Powys, By Philippa Mortimer 
Arundel had no children. 

[Wal8ineham*8 Chronicle of Richard II, ed. 
Riley ; Eulogiam Historiamm ; Wright's Poli- 
tical Poems and Songs ; Chronicon Anglie, 1 32S- 
1 388 (all in Rolls Series) ; Chionique de la Trai- 
son etMort de Richard (Eogl. Hist. Soc.) ; French 
Metrical History of the Deposition of Richard U, 
in Archseologia, vol. xx. ; Monk of EFesham*» 
Hist Rich. II, ed. Heame, 1729 ; Knighton in 
Twysden. Decern Scriptores; Chronique dn Re- 
ligieux de Saint-Denys, vol. i. (Doeaments In- 
edits BUT THistoiro de France) ; Froissart, vols* 
iii. and iv. ed. Buchon, is often wrong in details ; 
Rolls of Parliament, vols. iL and iii. ; Rymer*» 
Foedera, vol. vii. ; Diigdale*8 Baronage, i. 318- 
320; Doyle's Official Baronage, i. 73-4; Sir 
N. H. Nico]as*s History of the Royal Navy, voL 
ii. ; Wallon's Richard II, with good notes on 
the authorities, is, with Stnbbs's Constitntional 
History of England, vol. ii., the fullest modero 
account ; Dallaway's Western Sussex, ii. i. 130-7, 
new edit. ; Tieme/s History of Arundel, pp. 240- 
276 ; Nichols's Collection of Royal Wills, pp. 120- 
143, contains in full Aninders long and curious 
testament, written in French and dated 1392 ; 
it is taken from the Register of Archbishop 
Arundel.] T. F. T. 

FITZALAN, alias ARUNDEL, THO- 
MAS (1353-1414), archbishop of Canterbury. 
[See Abukdel.] 

FITZALAN, THOMAS, Eabl of 
Abundel and Subbet (1381-1416), the 
second and only surviving son of Richard HI 
Fitzalan, earl of Arundel [q. v.], and hia first 
wife, Elizabeth Bohun, was bom on IS Oct. 
1381. He was only sixteen when hia father 
was executed. Deprived by hia father's sen- 
tence of the siiccession to the family titles 
and estates, he was handed over bv King 
Richard H to the custody of his half-Drother, 
John Holland, duke of Exeter, who also re* 
ceived a large portion of the Arundel estates. 
In after years Fitzalan retained a bitter re- 
membrance of the indignities he and his sister 
had experienced at Exeter's hands ; how he- 
drudged for him like a slave, and how many 
a time he had taken off and blacked his boot» 
for him ( Chronique de la Traimm^ p. 97). He 
was no better off when confined in nis father's 
old castle of Reigate, under the custody of 
Sir John Shelley, the steward of the Duke 
of Exeter, who also compelled him to subp 
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to great hiimilintlone (Ann. Rk. II, 
Rilcv, p. 241 : LEliJfD, CvUectanea, i. 
), At loMt Fitzalan maasgrKl to effect his 
«>iC«pc, itnd with the Siaaistance of a mercer 
unmed William Scot aniTetl safely on the 
continent, eilber at Calais or at Sluys. lie 
joiDed hie nncle, tlie deposed Arohbishop 
Arundel, at Utrecht, hut waa bo poor that he 
would have starred but for the assistance of 
his powerful kinEfolb abroad. The conjec- 
ture, baaed on a alight correction of Froissart's 
etory of ArcbUiihop Arundel's commission 
from the Londoners to Henry of Derby, that 
FitJialan bore a epecial message from the 
London citizena to Henrv, that he should 
overthrow Richard and obtain the English 
<rown, He«nie neither necessary nor probable. 
FmiMart'a whole account of the movements 
nt the exiled Henry ifi too inaccurate to 
moke it necessary lo explain away his gross 
blunders. However, Archbishop Arundel 
Ifft bis German exile and joined Hejirj' at 
I'aris.and his nephew doubllesaaccompanied 
him, both on tliis journey and on the further 
travi^ts of Henry and the archbishop to Bou- 
logne. Fitzalan embarked with Henry on 
bis vovage to Eng-land, and landed with him 
at lUvcnspur early in July 1399. There is 
no foondntion for the story of the French anti- 
IdncnslrianwrilerB that when Richard Ufell 
into Henry's hands the latter entrusted Fitz- 
alan and the son of Thomas of Woodstock 
<whi> was already dead) with the custody 
of the capliva prince, with an injunction to 
guard closely the king who haa put both 
(linr fathers to death unjustly, and that 
tlwy conveyed Richard to London 'as strictly 
ti^ed aa ■ thief or a murderer ' (CAroni^ue 
is TVnwon, p. 210; StUffieux de Satnt- 
'\7\1ictAnfutQlogia,Kt.\7S). On 
Fitzalan waa one of thoite knighted 
liy HeJiry in the great ball of the Tower of 
I jondon on the occasion when the order of the 
Ilatb is generally cunslderwl to have been 
iiutiluled. Next day he marched, with the 
■ iili.T iu'wly-madc knights, in Henry's train 
t>, Wi.wi minster, all dressed alike and ' look- 
itii; liUit priests.' At Henry's coronation, on 
Miiiidnv 13 Oct., he officiated as butler 
i .\iiak' oy UsK, p. 33, ed. Thompson). 
now kinft even anticipated the comn 
prrtition in bia favour byresloring him to his 
ffllbrr's litlea and estates (Rot. Pari. iii. 
.l.'---(i; r.</, Jto^Pat, p.2386; Omt Eulag. 
Hi>i. .11. ;(85). Though still under a™ he 
lit Kiic look hiji seat as lilarl of .\rundel, and 
(in -d'.S I let. was one of tho m^nales who ad- 
iri»>d tha kiQK to put Klchordll under'«afe 
■nd necnrf giuird ' (Itot. Pari. iii. 420-7), 
ffjulrln NOU Aniudel took the field against 
■' '■ " ' uid the other Uisurgent nobles. 
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On the capture of John Holland, now again 
only Earl of Huntingdon, by the followers of 
the Countess of Hereford, in Essex, Arundel, 
if we can believe the French authorities, 
hastened to join bis aunt in wreaking an un- 
worthy revenge on his former captor (Chro- 
nigue de la Traison, p. 97 sq,) After taunt- 
ing Huntingdon with his former ill-treatment 
of him, Arundel procured his immediate 
'xecution, despite tJie sympathies of the by- 
itanders and the royal order that he should 
be committed to the Tower (Fcedtra, viii. 
121). He then marched through London 
atreeta in triumph with Huntingdon's head 
on a pole, and ultimately bore it to the king 
(Hel^imv de Saint-Denyi, ii. 742), 

Arundel's great possessions in Kortli Wales 
ere now endangered by the revolt of Owain 
of Gljndyfrdwy [see Ulendowbb, Owen], 
who had begun life as an esquire of Earl 
Richard. Earl Thomas was much employed 
against the Welsh chieftain during the next 
few years. In. 1401 he fought with Hotspur 
against the rebels nearCaderldris. In August 
1401! he commanded that division of the three- 
fold expedition against the Welsh which as- 
sembled at Hereford. Within a month all 
three armii» were compelled by unseasonable 
storms to retreat to England. Inl403hewas 
Bf^ain ordered to assemble an army at Shrews- 
bury. After attending, in October 1404, the 
parliamont at Coventty, where he was one of 
the triers of petitions for Gascony, he entered 
into an agreement with the king, in accord- 
ance with the onlinance of that parliamenljto 
remain for eight weeks with a small force at 
his castle of Oswestry ; but in February 1406 
he confessed that he was able Xo do nothing 
aeainst the insurgents {Sot. Pari. iii. 646-7 ; 
Nicolas, Proceeding* of Peinj Council, i. 
246-7). 

In the earlv summer of 1405 the revolt of 
Archbishop Scrope and the earl marshal 
brought Arundel to the north. After the 
capture of the two leaders Arundel joined 
Thomas Beaufort in persuading Henry to 
disregard his uncle, Archbishop Arundel's, 
advice to respect the person of the captive 
archbi.shop. Un 8 June, while Archbishop 
Arundel was delayed at breakfast with King 
Henry, his nephew was placed at the head 
of a commission which hastily condemned 
both Scrope and Mowbray, and ordered their 
immediate execution (Ann. Sen. IV, p. 409 ; 
RlTNilDI, Ann. Ecel. viii. 143 j but c£ 
Maidstone, in Riute, Hutiinaniof the Church 
o/York.il 306Bi]..RollsSer., for a different 
account). This violence seems to have caused 
a breach betwoou Arundel and bis uncle. 
Henceforth the earl inclined to the policy of 
the Beauforts and the Priaceof Wales ogftuut 
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the policy of the archbishop. Arundel next 
accompanied Henry in August into Wales, 
where ne is said to nave successfully defended 
Haverfordwest against Owain and his French 
allies under Montmorency (Haix, p. 25, ed. 
1809). But in the autumn he was engaged 
in negotiating a marriage with Beatrix, £«is- 
tard daughter of John I, king of Portugal, 
by Agnes Perez, and sister therefore of the 
Buke of Braganza. John*s^wife was a half- 
sister of Henry IV, and English assistance 
had enabled him to secure his country's free- 
dom against Castile. The projected marriage 
was but part of the close alliance between 
the two countries, and Henry IV actively in- 
terested himself in its success. A s Arundel's 
means were much straitened by the devasta- 
tion of his Welsh estates, the king advanced 
the large sums necessary to bring the bride 
' with magnificence and glory ' to England. 
On 26 Nov. the marriage was celebrated at 
London in the presence of the king and 
queen {Ann. Hen. /F, p. 417; Walsing- 
HAM, ii. 272 ; Collectanea Topog, et Geneal, 
i. 80-90). 

In 1406 Arundel was present at the famous 
parliament of that year, and supported the 
act of succession then passed {Hot Pari. iii. 
676, 582). In May 1409 he was again or- 
dered to remain on his North Welsh estates 
to encounter Owen (Faidera^ viii. 588), and 
in November was ordered to continue the 
war, notwithstanding the truce made by his 
officers, which the Welsh persisted in not 
observing (ib, viii. 611). 

In 1410 ArundeVs ally, Thomas Beaufort, 
became chancellor, and the frequency of the 
appearance of his name in the proceedings of 
the council shows that he took, in conse- 
quence, a more active part in affairs of state. 
The old difl'erences with his uncle, now driven 
from power, continued, and in one letter 
Arundel complained to the archbishop that 
he had been misrepresented {FroceecUyigs of 
Privu Council f ii. 117-18). The triumph of 
the Beauforts involved England in a Bur- 
gundian foreign policy, and when in 1411 an 
English expedition was sent to help Philip 
of Burgundy against the Armagnacs, Arun- 
del, the ¥j2lt\ of Kyme, and Sir J. Oldcastle 
were appointed its commanders. He was 
also one of the commissioners appointed to 
negotiate the marriage of the Prince of 
AVales with a sister of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy (ib, ii. 20). He was well received bj 
Burgundy, whom he accompanied on his 
march to Paris, arriving there on 23 Oct. 
On 9 Nov. he fought a sharp and successful 
engagement with the Orleanists, which re- 
sulted in the capture of St. Cloud ( Walbino- 
HAM, ii. 286 ; Jean lb F^tbe, Chr(mi^e, i. 



36-43 ; PiEBBE DE FEinir, MSmaires, pp. 22- 
23, both in Soc. de THistoire de France ; cf. 
Mabtin, Htstoire de France^ v. 621). The 
result was the retirement of the Armagnacs. 
beyond the Loire. The English, having been 
bought out of their scruples against selling^ 
their prisoners to be tortured to death by 
their allies, returned home with larg^ rewards 
soon afterwards. The fall of the Beauforts 
and the return of Archbishop Arundel to 
power kept Earl Thomas in retirement until 
Henry I V*8 death. Before this date he had 
become a knight of the GKirter (Ashmole^ 
Order of the Cfartery p. 710). 

The day after his accession Henry V turned 
Archbishop Arundel out of the chancery and 
made the Earl of Arundel treasurer in place 
of Lord le Scrope. Arundel was also ap- 
pointed on the same day constable of Dover 
Castle and warden of the Cinque ports. In 
1415 the commons petitioned against his 
agressions and violence in Sussex (Jtot. 
Pari. iv. 78), and an Italian merchant comr 
plained of his unjust imprisonment and the 
seizure of his effects by him (i6. iv. 90). He 
was also engaged in a auarrel with Lord 
Fumival about some rignts of common in 
Shropshire, which ultimately necessitated the 
kin^ inter\'ention {Oesta Hen. V, pref. p. 
xxviii, Engl. Hist. Soc.) From such petty 
difficulties he was removed by his summons 
to accompany Heniy on his great invasion 
of France. He took a leading part in the 
siege of Harfleur, but was one of the many 
who were compelled to return home sick of 
the dysentery and fever that devastated the 
victorious army. On 10 Oct. he made his 
will ; on 13 Oct. he died. He was buried in a 
magnificent tomb in the midst of the choir 
of the collegiate chapel that his father had 
founded at Arundel. There is a vignette of 
the tomb in Tierney, p. 622. 

Earl Thomas was in character hot, impul- 
sive, and brave. He was a good soldier, and 
faithful to his friends ; but he ^owed a vin- 
dictive thirst for revenge on the enemies of 
his house, and a recklessness which subordi- 
nated personal to political aims. He left no 
children, so that the bulk of his estates was 
divided among his three surviving sisters^ 
while the castle and lordship of Arundei 
passed to his second cousin, Jonn Y Fitzalan 
(1387-1421), grandson of Sir John Arundel^ 
marshal of England, and of his wife, Eleanor 
Maltravers [see John VI Fitzalax, Earl of 
Abundel]. The earldom of Surrey fell into 
abeyance on Thomas's death. 

[Annales Ric. U et Hen. IV, ed. Riley f Rolls 
Ser.) ; Enlogium Historianun (Rolls Ser.) ; Wals- 
ingham's Hist. Angl. and Ypodigma iMeustriA 
(Rolls Ser.); Otterboume'sChronide, ed.HeanM; 
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Honk of BrtBluiiii. Hi9[. Hie. U, ed. Ilearoe ; 
ChronioM de la Tmiioti et Mort ile Kiclutit II 
(En^. Hist. &0C.) ; PicDch Metrical Bietorj of 
the Deposition of Richard II in Archsologia, 
ni.xx.; Heorici V GraU (Engl. Hist. Soc.); 
FroiiBBTt's Cb-Toniqas, ed. Bucbon ; Chroniques 
da B«1Jgieuxde Saint-Den js(Di>inimeDtBlD^iI« 
■or rHJEtoire de France); Waurin's Cliruniqucs 
(BoU»Sor.>r_HnU'BCbromclB, ed.lSOB; NLoo- 
Im'i nwmdinga and Ordinsnces of tba Piiry 
Conndl, toU. i. ii.; RymeT's Foedera, vols. riii. 
tx^ original edition : Rolls of Parlinmcnt, voll. 
HL i*. i CftleDdarium Kolulorum Patentium, Be- 
eori C'imiaiasion ; Slniiba's Constitutional His- 
Un7 of Eagland, iii. ; Dojie'e Official Baronag;;, 
i. 7< ; WyUe't HiHtoryof Honry IV, I39S-H04 ; 
Biognjih; in Tieniey'a History of Arundel, pp. 
27I-«7.1 T. F. T. 

FITZALAN, WILLIAM((f.ll60),rebel, 
"was lh(i »on aod lieir of Alan Fitxflaold, by 
Aveline or Adeline, siat^r of Emulfde Ues- 
diog (Errox, SArmtAire, vii. 222-3). His 
jrouDgEr lirother, Walter FiUalan (d. 1177), 
was *the undoubted ancestor of the royal 
liiDBaeofStiiart'(i£.) Hia father had received 
from Henry I, about llie beginniiig of bis 
rewn, extensre fiefs in Shropshire and Nor- 
Iblk. Wiltiam was bom about 1106 andsuc- 
ceeded his father about 1114 (ib. pp. 222, 
233). His first appearance is as a witness 
to Stephen's charter to SbTcwsburv Abbey 
(Jfona>fK«N, iii. 619) in 1130. He 'is found 
acting as castellan of Shrewsbu^ and sheriff 
of Shropshire in 1 138, when ho joined in the 
FCTDlt against Stephen, being married to a 
niece of the Earl of Gloucester (Ord. Yit. 
V. 113-13). .After resisting the kmg's attack 
fora month, he fled with his family (Aurunt 
1136), luaving the castle to be defended by 
Ub nude Emulf, who, on his surrender, was 
baacinl br the king (iA. ; Cont. FtoB. Wlo. 
u. llO). He is next found with the empress 
at Oxfbird in the summer of 1141 (Etton, 
TU. 367), and shortly after at the siege of 
Windieelor (Getta, p. 60). He again aj>- 
peaia in attendance on her at Deviaee, wit- 
□eMing the charter addressed to himself by 
which »bf grants Aaton lo Shrewsbury Abbey 
(Krms, ix. 58), It was probably between 
liaOnnd 1138 that he founded Haughmond 
Abbey ( ib. 286-^7). In June 1153 he is found 
with lUnry, then duke of Normandy, at Lei- 
certer lift. p. 288), With the accession of 
y\vary tut lunff he regained his paternal fief 
on thff fall ofnitchde Mortimer in July ll.>5. 
n« is found at Bridgnorth with the king at 
that lliBi", and on 2« July received from his 
Hbndal tenants a n-nownl of their homage (1*6, 
i. 360-1, Tii. 238-7, 2e»). His first wife,' 
Chrtdtiana, UtinK now dead, be received from 
Hnnry ibr. band of Isabut A« Say, heireu of 
tlu laaronj of Clun (.iA. vii, 23'), together 




with IheshrieTttlty of Sbropahire, which he re- 
tained till his death i^Pipe Bu{U,'2-G Hen. H), 
which took place in 1160, about Easter lib. 
Hen. n, p. 27). Among bis benefactiona 
he granted Wroxeter Church to Haughmoild 
in 1155 (EiTON, vii. 811-12), and, though 
not the founder of Worn bridge Priory, sanc- 
tioned its foundation {ib. p. 363). He waa 
succeeded by 'WilliBm Fitzalan the second, 
his son and heir by his Eecond wife. By bis , 
first bo left a daughter, Christiana, wife of 
Hugh Pantulf. 

[OrdDTicoB Vitalia (Sociiti de I'Histoira de 
France) I Oeeta Stcipbani (EoIlsS«r.); Florence 
of Worcester (Engl. Iliat. Soc.); Monastifon An- 
gliciinum, new ed. ; Pipe Rolls (Becord Com- 
miasion and Pipo Iloll Soc.); Ejton'fl Hist, of 
Shropshire.] J. H. It. 

FITZALDHELM, ^VILLIAM (/. 1157- 
11981, steward of Henry II and governor of 
Ireland, is described a£ the son of Aldbeim, 
the sou of William of Mortain (DiroDii:.E, 
JSaronage, i. 693; ' if our best genealogists are 
not mistaken,' ad he cautiously adds), whose 
father, Robert of Slortain, earl of Cornwall, 
was half-brother of the conqueror, but after 
Tenchebrai was deprived of lis earldom, im- 
prisoned for over thirty years, and onlj ex- 
changed his dungeon for tfie habit of aCIuniac 
mookat Bennondsey. Abrotberof Aldhelm 
is said to have been the father of Hubert de 
Burgh [q. v.] Bilt there seems no early ' 
BUthoritT for this rather improbable genea- 
logy, and the absence of contemporary refer- 
ences to his family makes it probable that his 
descent wasobscure. F'itzaldhelm first a[ipears 
as king's steward (dapifer) as witnessing two 
charters of Henry U to the merchants of 
Cologne and their London house, which appa- 
rently belong toJuly 1157 (Lapitjhbekq, )7r- 
'kundUche Gemhiehtf de»hanmichaiStahlhofes 
xu tendon, Uikunden, pp. 4-5, ' eus dem 
CiilnerCopialbuche von 1326'). He appears 
as an officer of the crown in the Pipe Roll of 
1169-60, 1160-1, and 1161-2 (Tipe Roll So- 
ciety's publications, passim). In 1163 he 
attested a charter which fixed the services of 
certain vassals of the Count of Flanders to 
Henry II (Ftrdera, i. 23). He again appears 
in the Pipe Itolls of 1163, 1105, and 1 170, and 
about 1165 is described ss one of the king's 
marshals and acted asa royal juEtlce(II)UR>E, 
Librr Ni'/rr.l. 73.74; Ettos, pp. 80,86, 13fl). 
In Octiiber 1170 he woe one of the two justice* 
consulted by Becket's agents prior to their 
■ppcomnce before the vounger king at West- 
minsler(.WrtnoHai» of Brcket, vii, 889). In 
July 1171 he was with Henry in Normandy 
and witnessed at Bur-le-Roy a chsrlBT in 
favour of NewBteadI'riory(HtJBDAi.B,Afon«- 
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ticorij vi. 966 ; Eytow, p. 169). Almost im- 
mediately afterwards Henry was at Valognes, 
whence he despatched Fitzaldhelm to Ireland 
to act as the royal representative until Henry 
obtained leisure to settle the affairs of the 
island in person {Foederay i. 30, dated by the 
Record commissioners' editors in 1181, but 
assigned to this date with more probability 
by Etton, Itinerary, p. 159 ; Gilbebt, 
Viceroys, p. 41, gives the date 1176-7V In 
the letter of appointment he is described as 
the king's steward. It cost 27«. Qd, to con- 
vey him and his associates, with their armour, 
to Ireland {Calendar of Documents, Ireland, 
1171-1251, No. 40). On 18 Oct. he, with 
his followers, was at Waterford to meet the 
king, who had landed close by on the pre- 
vious day (BByEDiCTUs Abba.s, i. 26; IIe- 
GAX*s statement that he accompanied Henry, 
p. 124, is of less authority). He remained 
in Ireland with Henry, witnessing among 
other acts the charter which gave Dublin to 
the men of Bristol (Gilbert, Historical af id 
Municipal Documents 0/ Ireland, p. 1). He 
was sent by Henry with Hugh de Lacy on 
a mission to Roderick O'Conor, king of Con- 
naught, to receive his homage (Gibaldus 
Cambrensis in Opera, v. 279, Rolls Ser.) 
He also made a recognition of the lands given 
to the monks of St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin, 
before his arrival in Ireland {Chartulary of 
St. Mary's, i. 138, Rolls Ser.) Giraldus also 
says that when Henry went home he left 
Fitzaldhelm behind as joint-governor of Wex- 
ford {ib, p. 286), but this may be a confusion 
with a later appointment (Regan, p. 39, says 
that Strongbow was governor of Wexford in 
1174). Fitzaldhelm was also sent in 1174 
or 1176 with the prior of Wallingford to 

froduce the bull of Pope Adrian, granting 
reland to Henry, and a confirmatory bull 
of Alexander 111 to a synod of bishops at 
W^aterford (Exp. Ilib. p. 315). He soon left 
Ireland, for he appears as a witness of the 
treaty of Falaise m October \\l-i{Fwdera, i. 
30 ; 13EXED. Abbas, i. 99), and in 1175 and 
1176 he was constantly in attendance at court 
in discharge of his duties as steward or sene- 
schal (Etton, pp. 191, 194, 195, 198, from 
Pipe Rolls ; Lappenberg, Stahlhof, p. 5). 

On 5 April 1176 Strongbow, conqueror 
and justiciar of Ireland, died (Diceto, i. 407), 
and Henry sent Fitzaldhelm to Ireland to 
take his place (Beneb. Abbas, i. 125; Hove- 
DEN, ii. 100) and to seize all the fortresses 
which his predecessor had held. With him 
were associated several other rulers, very 
different lists of which are given bv Giraldus 
{Rvp. Hih. p. 334) and * Benedict*^ of Peter- 
borough ' (Is enbd. Abbas, i. 161). It was 
at this time that Wexford and its elaborately 



defined dependencies were assigned to Fitz- 
aldhelm (t^. i. 163). It is remarkable that 
he is never called 'justice' of Ireland, like 
most viceroys of the period, but generallv 
< dapifer regis ' (e.g. Htst, MS8. Comm, 10th 
Rep. pt. V. p. 21 1 ). Giraldus calls him * pro- 
curator' (£rp. Hib, p. 334). Fitzaldhelm 
had no easy task before him. John de Courci 
[q. v.], one of his colleagues, almost at once 
defied his prohibition, and, under the pretext 
of disgust at his inactivity, set forth on his 
famous expedition to Ulster (Beked. Abbas, 
i. 137). He also had a difference with Car- 
dinal Vivian, the papal legate, which led to 
Vivian's withdrawal to Scotland (Will. 
Newbubgh, i. 239, Rolls Ser.) But his most 
formidable opponents were the ring of Welsh 
adventurers who resented the intrusion of a 
royal emissary to reap the fruits of their pri- 
vate exploits. Their literary representative, 
Giraldus, draws the blackest picture of Fitz- 
aldhelm, which, though suspicious, cannot be 
checked from other contemporary sources. 
Fitzaldhelm was fat, greedy, profligate, and 
gluttonous. Plausible and insinuating, he 
was thoroughly deceitful. He was only brave 
against the weak, and shirked the duties of 
his ofiice. His inactivity drove De Courci 
and the choicer spirits into Ulster. From 
the day on which Raymond, the acting go- 
vernor, came to meet him at AVaterford he 
envied the bravery, the devotion, and the 
success of the Geraldines, and vowed to 
humble their pride. When Maurice Fitzgerald 
died he cheated his sons of their stronghold 
of Wicklow, though compelled ultimately to 
give them Ferns as an inadequate compensa- 
tion. He refused to restore Offaly to Fitz- 
stephen, and deprived Raymond of his lands 
in the valley of the Liiiey. His nephew, 
Walter the German, was suborned by Irish 
chieftains to procure the destruction of Ferns. 
He went on progress through the secure coast 
towns, but feared to penetrate into the moun- 
tainous haunts of the natives. He had little 
share in Miles de Co^an*s dashing raid into 
Connaught. The only good thing that he 
did was to transfer the wonder-wondng staff 
of Jesus from Armagh to Dublin. Giraldus 
forgets that Fitzaldhelm was also the founder 
of the monastery of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
at Donore in the western suburbs of Dublin 
(charter of foundation printed in Lbland, 
Hist, of Ireland, i. 127 ; cf. MonasUcon, vi. 
1140). It was also during his tenure of office 
that John became lord of Ireland. At last 
Henry listened to the complainta which a 
deputation from Ireland laid before him at 
Windsor just after Christmas 1178 (Beked. 
Abbas, i. 221), and removed Fitialdhelm and 
his colleagues from office, and for a long time 
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vithlield all mnrics of favai 
Eiy. ins. CCXT-5X, 334-4! 
kUtOTT ol Fiualdlielm' 



from him (ib, ; 
for the whole 

;, but it 



itOTT oi r lUaldlielm a goTernmenC, but it 
Hold be checked by the lees rhotoricol and 
more impaitial account of Bsned. Asbas, 
with which it is often in direct conflict). 
This makes it probable that Fitxaldhelm 
was not quite equal to the difliculties of his 
position. Substantially bis fall was a, great 
triumph for the Cieraldines. 

Fitzaldhelm now resumed his duties as 
'dapifer' at the EncliBh court. From 1181 
onwards he was suluciently in favour for his 



sheriff of^ Cumberland, and in 1189 acted 
also Asiusticc in Yorkshire, Northumberland, 
ud hU own county (ib. pp. 298, 336). He 
renuuned aheriff of^ Cumberland until 1198 
( Thirty-Jint Report of Deputy-Kfeper of 
Retordt, p. 376). In 1189 he witnessed a 
charter of Christ Church. Canterbury (Ge&- 
T4BB, Op. Sut.i. 603). Inll94heattpated 
a gnuit of lands to the cook of Queen Elea- 
nor {fiedtra, i, 63). These are the last a^ 
pewices of his name in the records. He is 
audio haTf-marriedJutiona, daughter of Ro- 
bert DoisavO-illEiMyB, Liber Xigei-Scaixani, 
i. 78). 

FiUaldhelm has been generally identified 
with n WltLiAH DB Bpeoh id. 1204), who 
occupies a very prominent position in the 
first years of John's reign in Ireland. A 
William do Burgh appears with bis wife 
Eleanor in the ' Pipe Roll ' of 1 Richard I 
(p. 17R)> hutheisundoubtedlydifferentfrom 
I^tuldhelm, as the latter appears by his re- 

Klarname in the same roll. In 1199 Wil- 
m dn Bureli rec^ivi^d from John large 
grants of laoiT and castles in Ireland (.^^ 
L%arl.m. 19 A, 71 A, 84 A, I07i ; the earliest 

Cts of John to him were before the latter 
me kine, Uul. MSS. Camta. 3nl Rep. 
p. 331). Of these Limerick was the most 
impartant. In 1300 he bucome the terror 
of the Irish of Connaught. lie supported 
Ihopivtender, Cat hal Carraeh, in his attempts 
td diapuiweEU) Cathal Orobhderg, the bead of 
the O Conors, from the throne of Connaught. 
'There was no church from the Shannon 
westwards I a the sea that they did not pilla^re 
IT ilF«t roy, and they used to strip t be priests 
in thp churches and carry off the women 
without n-gard to saiutor sanctuary or to any 

Kwor upoa MHh' [Anjialt ofLocA Ci, v. 213). 
.thai Crobhderg was expelled and took re- 
fufpi with John de Coucci. But in 1303 he 
Diadv Itrms with William de Bur^h, and a 
fresh espwlilion from Mnnster again devas- 
(■I«d Connanccht (the fbiir^n'ferji, iii. 139, 
putlhiaespuaitionin 1301). CathalCairach 



was slain, but the treacherous Cathal Crobh- 
derg contrived a plot tu assassinate in detail 
the followers of Se Burgh. Nine hundred 
or more were murdered, but the remainder 
rallied and the erection of the strong castle 
of Meelick secured some sort of conquest 
of Connaught for the invaders. A quarrel 
between 'De Bursh and the king's justice, 
Meiler Fitrhenry [q. v.], for a lime favoured 
the Irish. In 1203, while Ue Burgh was in 
Connaught, Meiler invaded his Munster ea- 
tate9(^7m.i«A(»,i.229-3l). Thisbrought 
William back to Limerick, but Meiler had 
already seized his castles. The result was 
an appeal to King John. William appeared 
before John in Normandy {Rot. de Libe- 
rate, 6 John, p. <37, summarised in Cal. Dae. 
Ireland. 1171-1351. No. 187), leai-ing his 
sons as hostages iu the justiciar's hands. In 
March 1204 a commission, at the head of 
which was Walter de Lacy, was appointed 
to hear the complaints against De Bui^h 
(Pat. 6 John, m. 2; Gtl. Doc. Ireland. No. 
209). The result was the restoration of his 
MuDsterestates, though Connaught, 'whereof 
he was dlsseiEed by reason of certain ap- 
peals and the dissension between the justi- 
ciary and himself,' was retained in the king's 
hands ' until the king knows how he shall 
have discharged himselr' (i^f. 6 John, m. B; 
Cal. Doc. Ireland, No. 230). Connaught, 
however, had not been reatored when soon 
after William de Burgh died, 'the destroyer 
of all Erinn, of nobility and chieftainship' 
{Ann. I/x-h Ci, i. 235). The Irish believed 
that 'God and the saints took vengeance on 
him, for he died of a singular disease too 
shameful tobe described ' {Fmtr Mattern, iii. 
143). He was the uncle of Hubert de Burgh 
[q. v.] He was the father of Richard de 
Burgh [q. v.] (Rot. Claue. p. 561), who in 
1323-3 received a fresh grant of Connaught 
and became the founder of the great bouse 
of the De Burghs. He founded the abbey 
of Atbassell for Austin canons (.^rchdall, 
Mortoit. Hibtr. p. 640), and is said to have 
been buried there. 

[ForFitislilliGlni : Qirntdus CnmbrBUBis, Ex- 
pugnatio Hibernica, ia Openi. vol. v. ed. Diniock 
(RoII».Ser.);Benedii!iiisAbbn»,8d.Stubbs(EolU 
b«r.); Rymet's Fteilera. vol. i. (Record ed.); 
Ejton's ItinerHry, &e. of Henry II ; Pipe BoU, 
1 Richard I {Racord wl.), and the French poem 
on the conquest of Ireland, ed, Michul. For 
Db Burgh: Annali of Loch C&.i, 211-30 (Rolls 
Ser.) ; AdobIs of the Four Masters; Rotali 
ChartaruaiT Rotuli Litorarom Pstentium, Rotuli 
deOblatiti.Rotulide Liberate. For both: Sweet- 
man's CaleDdnT of Documanls reUtingta IrebiDi], 
1171-1261; Bookof Howth; Oilberl's Viceroja 
oflrBlund; Dugdnle'sBaroonge; Lodge's Pwintge 
of Ireland (ArehOaU).] T. F. T. 



Fitzalwyn io6 Fitzclarence 

FITZALWTN, IIEXRy! [See Fiiz- Clarence, afterwards William IV, by Mrs! 
AILWIH.] Jordan (1762 P-1816) [q. v.], was bom in 

1794. He was sent to a private school at 




by dtherine, daughter of Thomas Pegge of ?*T i^S" fourteen, was appointed 
Veldersley, Derbyshire. ' In the time of his "'*''« 10th hussars. He went with his 
youth,' wHtes thi courtly Dugdale, 'giving regiment to Spain n«t year, and was aide- 
much testimony of his sfngulir ac^mplis?- ^V^^ ^ ^"^I?^ ^^ at Corunna. He 
ment8,'hewa8 elevated to the peerage, 28 July J**"™*^ *° ^!'«^"«T"^, *'*"' J**L '^If 
1676, iis Baron of Dartmoutl^ Vi85)iit Tot- ^^"^^ ^ ^ir Charles Stewart, afterwards 

ness, and Earl of Ph-mouth, ' to the end he ^^i^ T^'Z-^i If"^"""*?^' ^''''M^ 

might be the more encoura^ to persist in Wellington saAutant^neial, and nwdethe 

the paths of virtue, and thereby be tVe better f*™!""?"* »"8W-11. lie was woundedand 

fitteS for the manaW of great affairs when takenpnsoneratFuentesd Onoro, but effected 

he should attain to rier years' {Baronage, ^ «f»P« P Jj® "^i^f- He was promoted 

iii. 487). He married on 19 Sept. 1678 at *° » ^'^Z''' tJ"* ^^^ ^JJ""? »* ''?'°« ^J^ 

Wimbledon, Surrey, Lady Bridget Osborne, '^F- . He accompanied his regiment to 

third daughter ofTtomas, first dike of Leeds ^Jf^ '" .l^Jp. ?°d made the ciunpai«;ns of 

but died without issue at Tangier on 17 Oct! 1»\3-14 in Spam and the south o? France, 

1680, aged 23, and was buried on 18 Jan. *"* " * deputy ai«istant adjutant-genenil 

1680-1 in Westminster Abbey (aHESTBB,ife- (GjfBWOOD, IVeUtnyton JDetpatchet, xi. 462), 

gUtert of Weitmintter Abbey\.W\). His f«»d afterwards witi his rwment, while 

wife remarried, about August 1706, PhiUp ^«*<^'°/ * T^^ "^ ^^Jt" "^f '^'^Vt}F 

Bisse, bishop of Hereford, and died on 9 May '^o^nded at TouIoum. On the return of the 

1718 \HUt.IUg. 1718, Chron. Diarv, p. 21 ; wg^ent to England he was one of the chief 

PoUtwalStaU.lx.bfa). According to Wood witnes8« against the commanding officer 

{Fatti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 270) he was com- Colonel Quentm who was tnedby a genend 

monly caUed ' Don Carlos.' court-martial at Whit^aU, m October 1814, 

*' on charges of incapacity and misconduct in 

[Authorities as above.] G. G. the field. The charges were partly proved ; 

but as the officers were believed to have 

FITZCLARENCE, Lord ADOLPHUS combined against their colonel, the whole of 

(1802-ia56), rear-admiral, an illegitimate them were removed to other regiments, * as 

son of William IV, by Mrs. Jordan, entered a warning in support of subordination,' a 

the navy in 1814, on board the Impregnable, proceeding which acquired for them the 

bearing the flag of his father, then Duke of name of the * elegant extracts.' Fitrcla- 

Clarence. Afterwards he served in the Medi- rence and his younger brother Henry, who 

terranean, on the North American station, died in India, were thus transferred to the 

or the coast of Portugal, and was promoted since disbanded 24th light dragoons, then 

to be lieutenant in April 1821. In Slay 1823 in India, where George became aide-de-camp 

he was made commander, and captain in to the Marquis of Ilastings, govemor-jgene- 

December 1824. In 1826 he commanded the ral and commander-in-chief, in whicn ca- 

Ariadne in the Mediterranean, in 1827 the pacity he made the campaigns of 1816-17 

Challenger, in 1828 the Pallas, and in July against the Mahrattas. When peace was 

1830 was appointed to the command of the ' arranged with the Maharajah Scindiah the 



royal yacht, which he retained till promoted 
to 1\ti^ rank, 17 Sept. 1853. lie died 17 May 
1856. On his father's accession to the throne 
he was granted, 24 May 1831, the title and 
precedency of the younger son of a mar- 
quis, and 24 Feb. 1832 was nominated a 
G.C.II. 

[O'Byme's Naval Biog. Diet.; Foster a Peerage, 
s.n. * Munstcr.'] J. K. L. 

FITZCLARENCE, GEORGE AUGUS- 
TUS FREDERICK, firstEARL op Munster 
(1794-1842), major-general, president of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London, the eldest 
of the numerous children of the Duke of 



event was considered of sumcient importance 
to send the despatches in duplicate, and 
Fitzclarence was entrusted with the dupli- 
cates sent by overland route. He started 
from the western frontier of BundeUnrnd^ 
the furthest point reached by the grand 
army, 7 Dec. 1817, and travelling through 
districts infested by thePindarrees, witnessed 
the defeat of the latter by General Doveton 
at Jubbulpore, reached Bombay, and quitted 
it in the II.E.I.C. cruiser Meroury for Kosseir 
7 Feb. 1818, crossed the desert, explored the 
pyramids with Salt and Belzoni, descended 
the Nile, and reached London, vid Alexandria 
and Malta, 16 June 1818. He subsequently 
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pulilisbed an DM!ount of his Irarels, entitled 

* Jourunt of a lkiQt« acroaa India and through 
Egypt u> EngUnd in 1617-18,' London, 1819, 
4Ui, a work exhibiting much obeervation, 
■Dd containing Borne curious plates of Indian 
militwy coatumes of the da; torn sketches 
ky tile author. 

• fitzclarence became a. hreTet lieutenant- 
(bleiMl in 1619, and Che same year married 
i UKtunl dau^hCt^r of the Earl of Eflinton 

'" a of his old brother oifieer. Colonel 

in, M.P., hj whom he had 

I &mily. He subsequentlf obtained a 

ipin thelJth light dragooas,cainmanded 

h carabiniers for s Siort time as regi- 

S'ot in Ireland, and wrved ae 
lieutenanl-colonel Coldstream 

1 from July 1825 to December 1828, 

I aAnwarda retiring as lieut«nant-coloDel on 
'Wf-psy unattached. In May 1830 he was 
raiMd 10 the peerage, tinder the titles of the 
Earl of Munster(oneof the titles of the Duke 
if Clarence) and Baron Tewkesbury in the 
United Kingdom, his younger brothers and 
listers at tlie eame lime being given the pre- 
CMlence of the younger children of a marquis. 
F'jraahort time he waa adjutant-general at the 
B<>n«Kiiard«,apost which ho resigned, The 
Duk« of Wellington appointed himlieutenant 
of tJie Tower and colonel Ist Tower Hamlets 
militia, but refen to him ( Wellington Cor- 
jraporulenee, vii. IQ't, 498) as having done s 
od deal of mischief bvmeddlingwith Mra. 
taherbert's affairs, fie appears to have 
r a good deal with politics be- 
ng of the Reform Bill {ib. viii. 
div.uwu, il26), and after the resignation 
« vhig cabinet in 1832 became very un- 
'~r, oa the supposition that he had at- 
a to influence the king against reform, 
-e he emphatically denied (Pari. De- 
ri »er. xiii. 179-80). At the brei-et 
K tbo birth of the Prince of Wales he be- 
B • najOT^neral, and whs soon after 
^ anted to command the Plymouth district. 
_ K haalth had been for aome time impaired 
f rappriiand ^ut, which appears to have 
J&ingiKl hi« mind, lie committed suicide 
bjibootiiig himself, at his rrsidcnce in Upper 
* nyt Street, 20 March 1843. He was 
n the parish church at Hampton, 
ter wna a privy councillor, governor 

... nptoin of Windsor Castle, a fellow of 

thn Koyal Sodoty, and of the Royal Geo- 
graphiriil, Antiij^unrian, Astronomical, and 
Geological sooiaties of London. He became 
a memU.-r of the Roral Asiatic Society on its 
flrtt formation in 1824. was elected a member 
of thf council In March 182^ in 1826 was 
one of the committee commissioned to draw 
Of apian for a commiiiee of correspondence. 




waa many years vice-president, and wns 
chosen preaident the year before his dentil. 
On 4 Oct.. 1827 he was nominated by 
the society member of a committee to pre- 
pare a plan for publishing translations of 
oriental works, and was subsequently op- 
pointed depiity-chainnan and vice-president, 
of the Oriental Translation Fund, wnlch waa 
largely indebted to his activity in obtaining 
subscriptions and raaking the necessary itr- 
rangementa, and particularly in securing the 
co-operation of the Propaganda Fide and 
other learned bodies in Rome ( Orienta I Tranil, 
Fund, 3rd Rep., 1830). He was also presi- 
dent of the Society for the Publication of 
Oriental Texts. He communicated to the 
Soci£t6 Asiatiqne of Paris a paper on the 
employment ot Mohammedan mercenaries 
in Christian armies, which appeared in the 
'Journal Asiatique,' 66 cahier (February 
1827), and was translated in the ' Naval and 
Military Magoiine' (ii. 33, iii, 113-520), a 
magaxine of which four volumes only ap- 
peared. With the aid of his secretary and 
amanuensis, Dr. Aloys Sprenger {the German 
orientalist, afterwords principol of Delhi 
College), Munst«r had collected an immense 
mass of information tk>m the great continental 
librariea and other sources for a ' History of 
the Art of War among Eastern Nations' (seo 
Ann. lle-p.^.yfJour^alJioifnlAtiatic Society, 
ToL vii.) With this object he sent out, two 
years before his death, an Arabic circular, 
' Eitab-i-fibrist al Kutub,' &c. (or 'A List 
of Desiderata in Books in Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, and Hindustani on the Art. of War 
long Mohammedans'), compiled, under the 
order of Munster, by Aloys Sprenger,London, 
1840. Munster was likewise the author of 
'An Account of the British Campaign inSpain 
and Portugal in 1809,' London, 1831, which 
iginaUy appeared in Colbum's ' United Ser- 
ce Magazine.' 

Munster is described as having been a 
ast amiable man in privnte life, and much 
beloved by his old comradi-a of the 10th 
hussars. 

[Burke's Peemgo, undpr ' Munster ; ' Jordan's 
Nat. PortmilB, vol. iii., wilh portrait aftar At- 
kinson; Proceeclines of Court-martial on CoIodbI 
Quentia, priated from the shorthaad writer's 
notes (1814); Fillclarence'sAecoiiDl of a Journey 
across ludia, &c. (ISIS); Wellington Com- 
spondBEce, vols. vii. and Tiii. ; Grevillo Corra- 
■pondenre, 1st ser, ii. 10,43, 168; HoyaL Asiatic 



lie Society, London, vol. i 
;. new str. ivii. 368, iriii. 677 (will); 1 
ir from Lord niunster to the Doin ot Mont 
ID 1880 is in I^toa MS. 29300, f. US.} 
n. M. C. 
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FITZCOUNT, BRIAN (/. 1125-1142), 
warrior and author, was the son of Count 
Alan 'Fergan' (Anglo-Saxon Chron, 1127) 
of Brittany (</. 1119), but apparently ille- 
gritimate. From a most interesting letter 
addressed to him by Gilbert Foliot (vide 
infini), we learn that Henry I reared him 
from his youth up, knightea him, and pro- 
vided for him in life. A chief means by 
which he was provided for was his marriage 
with ' Matilda de AVallingford,' as she was 
styled, who brought him the lands of Miles 
Crispin ( Testa de rfevill, p. 1 1 5), whose widow 
(tft.) or daughter she was. He was further 
made firmariiu of Wallingford f but not, as 
asserted, given it for himself), tnen an im- 
portant town with a strong fortress. This 
post he held at least as early as 1127 (Pipe 
jRoll, 31 Hen. I, p. 139). He was despatched 
in that year ( 1 1 27 ) with the Earl of Gloucester 
to escort, the Empress Maud to Normandy 
•{Anglo-Saxon Chronicle), and was engaged 
with him shortly afterwards in auditing the 
national accounts at the treasury at "Win- 
chester (Pipe Roily 31 Hen. I, pp. 130-1). He 
also purchased for himself the office and part 
of the land of Nigel de GiUi (ib, p. 139), 
and held land by 1130 in at least twelve 
counties (ib, passim). From the evidence of ; 
charters it is clear that he was constantly i 
at court for the last ten years of the reign. 
Though a devoted adherent of the Empress 
Maud, ho witnessed as a 'constable* Ste- j 
phen's charter of liberties (1136), as did the 
Earl of Gloucester. On her landing (1139), 
however, he at once declared for her (Gesta, 
p. 57), met the Earl of Gloucester as he 
marcned from Arundel to Bristol, and con- 
certed with him their plans AVill. Malm. 
ii. 725). Stephen promptly oesieged Wal- 
lingford, but failing to take it, retired, leaving 
a blockading force ( Gesta, pp. 57-8). But the 
blockade was raised, and ^rian relieved by 
a dashing attack from Gloucester (16. p. 59). 
Thenceforth Wallingford, throughout the 
war, was a thorn in Stephen's side, and Brian 
was one of the three chief supporters of the 
empress, the other five being her brother 
Robert and Miles of Gloucester [cj. v.] These 
three attended her on her first visit to Win- 
chester (March 1141), and were sureties for 
her to the legate (Will. Malm. ii. 743). 
Charters prove that Brian accompanied her 
to London (June 1141), and that at Oxford 
he was with her a^ain (25 July 1141). 
Thence he marched with her to Winchester 
(Gesta, p. 80), and on her defeat fled with 
her to Devizes, * showing that as before they 
had loved one another, so now neither aa- 
versity nor danger could sever them' (ib. 
p. 83). 



A Brien de Walingofort 

Commanda a mener la dame 

£ dist, aor la peril de s'alme, 

Qu en nol lien ne s'aresteiiseDt. (Mbtbb) 

He is again found with her at Bristol towards 
the close of the year (Monasticonj vi. 137), 
and at Oxford in the spring of 1142. And 
when escaping from Oxford in December 
following, it was to Brian's castle that the 
empress fled (Hen. Huitt. p. 276). 

It was at some time after the landing of 
the empress (1139) that Gilbert Foliot wrote 
to Brian that long and instructive letter, 
from which we learn that this fighting baron 
had apparently composed an eloquent treatise 
in detence of the rights of the empress (ed. 
Giles, ep. Ixxix.) Another ecclesiastic, the 
Bishop of Winchester, endeavoured in vain 
to shaKe his alWiance on behalf of the kii^, 
his brother. Their correspondence is still 
extant in the ' Liber Epistolaris' of Richard 
de Bury (Hist MSS. Qmm. 4th Rep. p. 390 b). 
Brian must therefore have received, for these 
days, an unusually good education, probably 
at the court of Henry ' Beauclerc' 

His later history is very obscure. On the 
capture of William Martel at Wilton in 1143 
he was sent prisoner to Brian, who placed 
him in a special dungeon, which he named 
*cloere Bnen* ([Matt. Pabis, ii. 174). In 
1 146 he was again besieged by Stephen, who 
was joined by the Ean of Chester (Hen. 
Hunt. p. 279), but he surprised and captured 
shortly after a castle of the Bishop of Win- 
chester (Gesta, p. 133). In 1152 Stephen 
besieged him a third time, and he found nim- 
self hard pressed; but in 1153 he was bril- 
liantlv relieved by Henry (Hen. Hunt. pp. 
284, 287). Thus the * clever Breton,' as Ger- 
vase (i. 153) t-erms him, held his fortress to 
the end. At this point he disappears from 
view. 

The story that he went on crusade comes 
from the utterly untrustworthy account of 
him in the 'Abergavenny Chronicle' (Mon, 
^7t^/.iv.615). An authentic charter of 11 41-2 
(Pipe Roll Soc.) proves that he held Aber- 
gavenny, but, liKe everything else, in right of 
his wife. She, who died without issue (Note^ 
book, iii. 536), founded Oakbum Priory, 
AViltshire, circa 1151 (Mon, Angl vi. 1016). 

[Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Bolls Series) ; Gesta 
Stephani (ib.) ; Henry of Huntingdon (ib.) ; Matt.. 
Paris's Chronica Major (ib.) ; G^mse of Can- 
terbury (ib.) ; Pipe Roll of 31 Hen. I (Record 
Commission) ; Testa de Nerill (ib.) ; William of 
Malmesbury (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Monasticon An- 
fflicanam (new edit.); Round's Charters (Pipe 
KoU Soc.); Maitland's Braeton's Kote-book; 
Meyer^s L'histoire de GailUume le Mar6chal (Bo- 
mania, ?oL xi.) ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Bep. ; 
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Gilu't LetUTB of Foliot (PuLre* BMloiiae Angli- 
canx-Ji Aiheiimin.a2 Oct. 1887: theKev. A.D. 
Orake'ti Brian FiUoiiiiit: (I88S) is aa hiBtfliical 
rom&DCe, foniidDil no Briaa'R lugeDdnry career.] 
J. H. R. 
FITZGEFFBEY, CHARLES (ISiS?- 
1638), poet Knd divine, son of Alexaadcr 
FiMgeSey, ft clergynum who had migrated 
from Bedfordshire, was bom at Fowej in 
Camwall about 15r6. He was entered in 
1590 at Broadgat«8 Hall, Oxford, proceeded 
RA, 31 Jan. 1596-7,ttnd M.A. 4 July 1600. 
In 1696 he published at Oxford a spirited 
poem entitled ' 3ir Francis Drake, his Hono- 
rable Lifea Commendation and hia Tracheal 
Deatbes Lamentation,' 6ro. It was dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth, and cnmmendatory 
ruraas vrere prefixed by Richard lious, Francis 
Rous, • D.W.,' and Thomas MycUelboume. 
A Mcond edition, vith a revised text and 
IdltioDftl commendatoiy verses, was pub- 
'' d in the same year. Meres, in 'Polladis 
,' 1698, has a coinplimentaT^ notice of 
g Charl^ Fiti-Ieffrey, that high touring 
' and several quolations &om the 
n occur in ' Eogland's Parnassus,' 1600. 
t 1601 FitMsffrey published an interests 
g TOlume of Latin epigrams and epitaphs: 
firoli FitxgKofridi AjQaniiei sive Epigram- 
"" "0 libri trea; Ejusdem CenolaphiB,' Svo. 
« addressed to Drayton, Daniel, 
John HaiingtoD, William Percy, and 
H Campion : and there are epitaphs on 
r, Tarlton, and Naahe. Fitrgeffi'ey's 
l intimate friends were the brothers Ld- 
[, Laurence, and Thomas Mychelboume, 
prbo kre BO frequently mentioned in Cam- 
n epifcrams. There is an epipram 
b my deore ireind Mr. Charles Fit»-Ieffrey ' 
a tlw poems ' To Worthy Persona ' ap- 
id to John Davies of Her^ord's ' Scourge 
kCFollj,' n. A., 1610-11. It appears from 
■*■» sragmun (' To thee that now dost mind 
It Holy Writ,' &c.) that Fitigeffrey was 
n in orders. By his friend Sir Anthony 
) presented to the living of 
fc Doininic, Eastwellsbire. Inl620hepub- 
^ed 'Death's Sermon unto (he Living,' 4to, 
itd. 1622, a fimeral sermon on the wife 
x Anthony Rous ; in 1633 ' Elisha, bis 
|De>Dt>tion for his Owne,' 4to, a funeral ser- 
a on Sir Anthony; in 1631 'The Curse of 
with the Blessing of season- 
IftSeUinfr. In three sennoua,'4to, dedicated 
■Sir Reguuld Mohune, reprinted in 1648 
* r the title ' Ood'a Blessing upon the 
denof CorDe,'&c.;in 16S4 adeTotional 

, 'The Blessed Birth-Day celebrated in 

tome Pious Meditations on the Angels An- 
ttiem,' 4to, TGprint«d in IG-ttl and 1ml : and 
■a 1697,' CotnpoBiioa tuwuds Captives, chiefly 




towards our Brethren itnd Country- 
are in miserable bondage in Bttrbaric; ui 
and nreased in three sermons . . . preacEed 
ia Plymouth in October 1636,' 4to, with a. 
dedication to John Cause, mayor of Plymouth. 
Fitzgeffrey died 34 Feb. 1637-*. and waa 
buried under the communion-table of his 
church. Robert Chamberlain has some verses 
to his memory in 'Kocturnall Lucubrations,' 
16S8. 

Fitigeffrey prefixed commendatory verses 
t o Storer's ' Life and Death of Thomas, Earl of 
Cromwell,' 1599 (two copiesof Latin verse and 
two English sonnele), Davies of Hereford's 
' MicrocoamuB,' 1603, Sylvester's 'Bortae, hia 
Devine Weekes and Workes,' 1605, and Wil- 
liam Vaugljan'a'QoldenQrove,'1608. HewBS 
among the contributors to ' Oxoniensis Aca- 
demic funebre olficium in Memoriam Elixo- 
bethffi,' 1603, 4to, and 'Acsdeuice Oxoniensis 
Pietaserga Jacobum,'1603,4to, There is an 
epigram to him in John Dunbar's ' Epigram- 
matoa Centuris Sex,' 1616; Campion ad- 
dressed two epigrams to him, and Robert 
Hayman in ' Quodlibets.' 1620, has an epi- 
gram lo him, from which it appears that bo 
was blind of one eye. A letter of Fiti^f- 
frey, dated from Fowey, March 1683, giving 
an account of a thunderstorm, is preserved at 
Eimbolton Castle. 'Sir Francis Drake' and 
'The Blessed Birth-Day 'have been reprinted' 
in Dr. Grosart'a ' Occasional Issues,' 

[Wood's At beniB, si BliflS, ii. fi07-9; Dr.Gro- 
sart's MemDiisl Introduction to FitEgeffivy's 
Poems ; Bonse and Courtney's BLbliolhoca Comu- 
biensia: Buntec's Chorus Vatum.} A. H. B. 

FITZGEFFRET, HENRY (^. 1617), 

writer of satires and epigrams, is commonly 
assumed to have been a son of Charles Fitz- 
geffrey [q. v.], but no evidence in support of 
the conjecture has been adduced. A Henry 
Fiti-Jeflrey, who is on the list of Westmin- 
ster scholars elected to Cambridge in 1611 
(Welch, Alumni Wettmanaet. p. 81), may, 
or may not, be the satirist. In 1617 ap- 
peared ' Certain Elegies, done by Sundne 
excellent Wita. With Satyrea and Epi- 
grames,' Svo ; 2nd edition, 1618 ; 3rd edition, 
1630; 4th edition, undated. The eleEtes 
are by F[rancia] Bfeaumontl, N[athanielF] 
H[ooke P], and Mfichael] Dfraytonl They 
are followed by '"The Author in Praise of 
his own Booke,' four tines ; and ' Of his deare 
Friend the Author H. F,,' eight lines, signed 
' Nath, Gvrlyn,' to which b appended 'Th* 
Author's Answer.' In the first satire there 
of popular fugitive 



follows ■ The Second Booke : of SatjTicoll 
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Epigram^s/ with a dedication * To his True 
Friend The : Fletcher of Lincoln's Inn, Gent. ; ' 
and at the end of the epigrams is another copy 
of commendatory verses by Stephens. *The 
Third Booke of Humours: Intituled Notes 
from Black-Fryers/ opens with an epigram 
* To his Lou : Chamber-Fellow and nearest 
Friend Nat. Gvrlin of Lincolnes-Inn, Gent.' 
The notes are followed by some more verses 
of Stephens, the epilogue * The Author for 
Himseife,' and finally a verse * Post-script 
to his Book-binder.' Twelve copies of the 
little volume were reprinted, from the edi- 
tion of 1620, for E. V. Utterson at the Bel- 
domie Press in 1843. 

[Corser's Collectanea Anglo-Pootica, pt. vi. 
pp. 356-60 ; Wood's Athen» Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 
608.] A. H. B. 

FITZGERALD, DAVID (rf.ll76), bishop 
of St. David's. [See David the Second.] 

FITZGERALD, Lobd EDWARD (1763- 
1798), Irish rebel, was one of the seventeen 
children of James Fitzgerald, viscount and 
first duke of Leinster [q. v.], by Emilia Mary, 
daughter of Charles, duke of Richmond. His 
father died in 1773, and his mother married 
William Ogilvie. The Duke of Richmond 
lent his house at Aubigny in France to the 
family, who resided there till 1779 ; Ogilvie 
undertook Edward's education, which had 
been commenced by a tutor named Lynch. 
The boy had a marked military bent, and on 
returning to England joined the Sussex mi- 
litia, of which his uncle, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, was colonel. He next entered the 96th 
infantry as lieutenant, served with it in Ire- 
land, exchanged into the 19th in order to 
get foreign service, and in 1781 went out to 
Charleston. His skill in covering a retreat 
got him the post of aide-de-camp to Lord 
Rawdon, on whose retirement he rejoined his 
regiment. At the engagement of Eutaw 
Springs, August 1781, he was wounded in 
the thigh, was left senseless on the field, and 
might have succumbed had not a nepro, Tony, 
carried him to his hut and nursed him. Tonv 
was thenceforth, to the end of Fitzgerald s 
life, his devoted servant or slave. After his 
recovery Fitzgerald was on O'Hara's staff at 
St. Lucia, but soon returned to Ireland, where 
his eldest brother had him elected M.P. for 
Atliy. He voted in the Dublin parliament 
in the small minority with Grattan and Cur- 
ran. After a course of professional study at 
Woolwich a disappointment in love drove 
him to New Brunswick to join his regiment, 
the 54th, of which he was now major. Cob- 
bett was the sergeant-major, and was grateful 
to Fitzgerald for procuring him his discharge, 



describing him to Pitt in 1800 as the only 
really honest officer he had ever known. In- 
fected by the fashionable Rousseau admiration 
for savage life, Fitzgerald made his way by 
compass through the woods from Frederick- 
ton to Quebec, was formally admitted at De- 
troit into the Bear tribe, and went down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, but was refused 
the expected permission to visit the Mexican 
mines. On returning home he found himself 
M.P. for Kildare, became intimate with the 
whig leaders in London, joined in April 1792 
their Society of the Friends of the People, 
shared their enthusiasm for the French revo- 
lution, and in October 1792 visited Paris. 
He stayed at the same hotel as Paine, took 
his meals with him, and at a British dinner 
to celebrate French victories joined in Sir 
Robert Smith's toast to the abolition of all 
hereditary titles. Cashiered firom the army 
for attendance at this revolutionary banquet, 
he was not, however, so immersed in politics 
as to neglect the theatres. Hence his brief 
courtship and his marri^ro, 27 Dec. 1792 [see 
FiTZGEBALD, PamelaJ. He tookhis bride over 
to Ireland, and six days after his arrival at 
Dublin caused a scene in parliament by de- 
scribing the lord-lieutenant and the majority 
as * the worst subjects the king has.' ae was 
ordered into custody, but refused to make any 
serious apology. Wlien not attending parlia- 
ment he enjoyed the society of his wife and 
child and of his fiowers at Kildare. His dis- 
missal from the army and the political reaction 
consequent on the atrocities in France con- 
verted the light-hearted vounflr nobleman into 



a stem conspirator. Early in 1796 he joined 
the United Irishmen, who now avowedly 
aimed at an independent Irish republic, and in 
May he went with Arthur O'Connor to BAle to 
confer with Hoche on a French invasion ; but 
the Directory, apprehensive of accusations of 
Orleanism, on account of Pamela's supposed 
kinship with the Orleans family, declined to 
negotiate with Fitzgerald, who rejoined his 
wife at Hamburg, leaving O'Connor to treat 
with Hoche. Returning to Ireland he visited 
Belfast with O'Connor, then a candidate for 
Antrim, but in July 1797 he declined to solicit 
re-election, telling the Kildare voters that 
under martial law firee elections were impos- 
sible, but that he hoped hereafter to represent 
them in a free parliament. In the following 
autumn the United Irishmen became a mili- 
taij or^nisation, 280,000 men, according to 
a list given by Fitzgerald to Thomas Rey- 
nolds, being prepared with arms, and a mili- 
tary committee, headed by Fitzgerald, was 
deputed to prepare a scheme of co-operation 
with the French, or of a rising if their arrival 
could not be awaited. Fitz^rald was him- 
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Kir colonel of Iho so-called Kildare regiment, 
but induced Beyoolds to take liis place. Tlie 
Iatt«r Allies that three monUu uiWr his ap- 
pcmitm^nt be learned the intention of the 
conspi/atoi^ to begin the rising bj murdering 
eight J leading' noblemen and dignitaries, and 
thAt to save tseir lives he gave the authori- 
ties information nhich led to the arreat, on 
li JdarcilTSS, at Oliver Bond's house, of the 
Leioster provincial committee. He does not 
"tale whether Fitzgerald was coRniaant of the 
'riii^aded murdera,Diit anxious for his escape 
:■■ had on the lllh given him a vague worn- 
[1^ and uiged flight, whereuiion f'itigecald 
■ \preMed a deaire to go to France that he 
migUt induce TaUeyrand to hasten the inva- 
«ion. Owing perhaps to Iteynolds's warning, 
Fitzgerald was not at Bond's meeting ; but 
being told there was no warrant against him- 
; Mtf WM about to enter bis own house, then 
g wftrched by the police, when Tony, on 
^k-out, ^ve him timely notice. So far 
n distruBtuig Reynolds, Fitigerald, while 
tmcMlment, sent for him on the 14th and 
I, the ftCBt time to propose takiDK I'^^tig'^ 
le Castle, the property of the Duke of 
r, then occupied by Reynolds. Roy- 
Jt otneotedtothe plan as unsafe, and next 
r toolc him flfty guineas and a case of 
' !t pistols. Reynolds clearly (fave no in- 
ition of these interviews, and Lord-chan- 
irClsr^if not other members of thf IriuU 
neal, was also desirous of un escape. 
■Id, however, remained in or near Dub- 
I, pud two secret visits, once in female at- 
"l^tfl bid wife, who had prudently removed 
_ .n L^neter House, walked along the canal 
feviglt^ uid actively continued preparations 
"• - -^ng fixed for 23 Maj. The nuthori- 
__. . » tkerebr^ obliged m self-defence to 

itA-V more serious steps for bis apprehension, 
■nd on 1 ! May ihny offered ft reward of l.OOOJ. 
AlkiliJi'n giyea rEOSons for thinking that the 
F. II. nr J. n. (the first initial was indis- 
>etly written in the original document from 
hich hi copied the entry) to whom on 
DJiUBlbesum was paid, was John Hughes, 
^BalGut bookseller, one of Fitit^rald's so- 
i body-guard. However! this may be, 
» antboritiea knew that on the 19tli he 
Bldb«atMurpby's,afeatherdea1er. FiU- 
-\d, having dinisd, was lying with his coat 
cm on ft bed nmtairB, and Murphy was asking 
l:!m lu coma down to lea, wben Major Swan 
nil Ityan mounted tli» stairs and entered the 
'jm. After a despnrato strusgle, in which 
i iTon was mortally woundnd, Fitzgerald was 
capliuwl. Shot in the right arm by Major 
Sirr, wlio hod »1bo iiitered the room, his 
woaai wiw pmnouncod free from danger, 
• ilJ I I^^HW lwwiJf'IwmiHyiOTit.' He 



was taken first to the castle and then to 
Newgato. Inflammation set in; hia brother 
Henry and his aunt (Lady Louisa ConoUy) 
were allowed to see ham in his lost moments, 
and on 4 June he expired. Hjh remains were 
interred in St. Werburgli Church, Dublin, 
and Sirr, forty-three years Uter, was buried 
a few paces oK in the churchyard. A bill of 
attainder was passed against Fitzgerald, but 
the goTemment allowed his Eilrush estate, 
worth about 700(. u year, to be bought by 
Ogilvie at the price of the mortgage, 10,400^., 
and in 1819 the attainder was repealed. Fitz- 
gerald was of small stature (lleynolds says 
5 feet 5 inches. Murphy 6 feet 7 inches), and 
Moore, who once saw him in 1797, spealis of 
his peculiar dress, elastic gait, healthy com- 
plexion, and the soft expression given to his 
eyes by long dork eyelashes. He left three 
children: Edward Fox {1794-1863), an offi- 
cer in the army; Pamela, wife of^ General 
Sir Ouj Campbell ; and Lucy Louisa, wife 
of Capuio Q. F. Lyon, R.N. 

[Moore's Life of Lord E. Fitzgerald ; IMe of 
Tbomas BeyDold<' ; Madden's United Irishmen ; 
Teeling's Porsooal Narrative of the Irish Rebel- 
lion.] J. G. A. 

nTZGERAU), EDWARD (1770."- 
1807), Irish insurgent leader, bom at New- 
park, co. Wexford, about 1770, was a country 
gentleman of considerable means. At the 
brealting out of the insurrection in 1798 he 
was confined in Wexford gaol on suspicion, 
but on being released by the populace, com- 
manded in some of the engagements that 
took place in dilTereat part* of the county 
during the occupation of the town, exhibit- 
ing, it is said, far better generalship than 
the commander-in-chief, Bagennl Beaucbomp 
Harvey [q. v.] Madden commends his hu- 
manity to the prisoners that fell into his 
hands at Oorey. At the battle of Arklow 
he commanded tbe Shemalier gunsmen. He 
afterwords joined in the expedition against 
Hacketstown, and surrendered upon terms 
to Ceneml "Wilford in tho middle of.Tuly. 
With Garrett, Bj-rae, and others he was de- 
tained in custody in Dublin until the ensu- 
ing year, when he was permitted to reside in 
England. He was, however, re-arrested on 
25 March 1800, imprisoned for a while, and 
then allowed to rotuv to Unmhurg, where he 
died in 1607. In person Fitzgerald is de- 
acribed as a ' handsome, finely formed man ; ' 
he was besides a speaker of great eloquence. 

[Madden's United IrishnKiD ; Webb's Com- 
pendium of Irish Biog. pp. IB4-S.] Q. U. 

FITZGERALD, EDWARD (1809- 
1883), poet and translator, born at Bredfiuhl 
HDuaa,BMiWoodbriidg«,SitffiiU[,Diifii Uarah 
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1809, was the third son of John Purcell, who, 
on the death of his wife's father in 1818, took 
the name and arms of Fitz^rald. In 1821 
Fitzfl^erald was sent to King Edward the 
Sixth's Ghrammar School at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, under the charge of Dr. Id!alkin. In 
1826 he entered at Trinity Golleffe, Cambridge, 
and took his degree in 18S0. lie made life- 
long friendships with his schoolfellows, James 
Spedding and W. B. Donne fq. v.], and with 
his college contemporaries, W. M. Thackeray, 
W. H. Thoinpsan, afterwards master of 
Trinity, and John Allen, afterwards arch- 
deacon of Salop. The three brothers Tenny- 
son were also at Cambridge at the same \ 
time, but he did not know them till a later 
period. AVith Frederic, the eldest, he kept 
up a correspondence for several years, and 
the laureate dedicated to him his poem ' Ti- 
resias,' but, as Fitrgerald died just before it 
was published, their long friendship is fur- 
ther commemorated in the touching epi- 
logue. Carlyle was a friend of a later date, 
but firm and true to the last. Fitzgerald 

Sent the greater part of his life in Suffolk, 
is youth was passed at Bredfield, where he 
was born, and where he lived, with the ex- 
ception of a short sojourn in France, till 
about 1825. His home was then for some 
time at Wherstead Lodge, near Ipswich, till 
1835, when the family removed to Boulge 
Hall in the adjoining parish to Bredfield, 
and for several years Iitzgerald occupied a 
small cottage close by the park gates. Here 
Ids chief friends were George Crabbe, the 
son of the poet and vicar of Bredfield, and 
Bernard Barton, the quaker poet of Wood- 
bridge, whose daughter he afterwards mar- 
ried. He had no liking for the conventional 
usages of society, and was therefore some- 
what of a recluse. But he was by no means 
unsocial, and to those whom he admitted to 
his intimacy he was the most delightful of 
companions. His habits were extremely 
simple ; his charity lar^e and generous, but 
always discriminating; his nature tender and 
affectionate. He lived at Boulge till about 
the end of 1858, and then settled for a time 
at Farlingay Hall, an old farmhouse just 
outside Woodbridge, where Carlyle visited 
him in 1855. About the end of 1860 he 
went to live in Woodbridge itself, taking 
lodginffs on the Market Hill, and there here- 
mainea till, at the beginning of 1874, he re- 
moved to his own house. Little Grange, which 
he had enlarged some years before, and where 
he continued till his death. His chief out- 
door amusement was boating, and the great 
part of each summer was spent in his yacht, 
in which he cruised about the neighbouring 
coast. But he gradually withdrew firom the 



sea, and after the death of his old boatman 
in 1877, the river had no longer any pleasure 
for him, and he was driven to console him- 
self with his garden. On 14 June 1883 he 
died suddenly while on a visit at Merton Rec- 
tory, Norfolk, and was buried at Boulge. 

Beyond occasional contributions to peri- 
odical literature Fitzgerald does not appear 
to have published anything till he wrote a 
short memoir of Bernard Barton, prefixed to 
a collection of his letters and poems, which 
was made after the poet's death in 1849. In 
1851 was issued ' Euphranor, a Dialogue on 
Youth,' which contains some beautiful Eng- 
lish prose. In 1852 appeared * Polonius : a 
Collection of Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances,' with a preface on proverbs and apho- 
risms. Both these were anonymous. In 
1853 he brought out the only book to which 
he ever attached his name, ' Six Dramas of 
Calderon, freely translated by Edward Fitz- 
Gerald,' but the reception it met with at the 
hands of reviewers, who did not take the 
trouble to understand his object, did not en- 
courage him to repeat the experiment. He 
consequently never issued, except to his per- 
sonal niends, the translations or adaptations 
of * La Vida es Sueno ' and ' El M&gico Pro- 
digioso.' These translations never professed 
to be close renderings of their originals. They 
were rather intended to produce, in one who 
could not read the language from which 
they were rendered, something of the same 
effect as is conveyed by the original to 
those familiar with it. On this principle he 
translated the 'Agamemnon' of^^^Eschyl us, 
which was first issued privately without 
date, and was afterwards published anony- 
mously in 1876. A year or two before ma 
death he completed on the same lines a trans- 
lation of the 'CEdipus Tyrannus' and the 
' (Edipus Coloneus ' of Sophocles. But the 
work on which his fame will mainly rest is 
his marvellous rendering of the 'Quatrains' 
of Omar Khayvam, the astronomer poet of 
Persia, which he has made to live in a way 
that no translation ever lived before. In his 
hands the ' Quatrains ' became a new poem, 
and their popularity is attested hj the four 
editions which appeared in his lifetime. But 
when they were first published in 1869 they 
fell upon an unregardin^ public, as heedless 
of their merits as the editor of a magazine in 
whose hands they had been for two years 
previously. His Fersian studies, which were 
begun at the suggestion of his friend. Pro- 
fessor Cowell, first led him in 1856 to 
translate the ' Salam&n and Abs&l ' of Jami. 
After this he was attracted to Attains 'Man- 
tik-ut-tair,' and by 1859 he had made a 
kind of abridged translation of it, which he 
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called the ' Bird Parliament ; ' but it remained 
in manuscript till his death. 

Fitzgerada was a great admirer of Crabbe's 
Boetry, and, in order to rescue it from the 
disregard into which it had fallen, he con- 
densed the 'Tales of the Hall' by liberal 
emission and the introduction of prose in 

?lac8 of the more diffuse narrative m yerse. 
'he prefiEU^ to these ' Readings in Crabbe/ 
in wnich he pleaded for more attention to a 
neglected poet, was the last work on which 
he employed his pen. 

An edition of his collected writings, with 
selections from his correspondence, is now 
( 1889) in the press, under the editorship of 
the writer of tnis article. 

ITitzgerald's Collected Works, ed. W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D.] W. A. W. 

FITZGERALD, Lady ELIZABETH, 
called the Fair Geraldinb (1528 ?-1 589), 
was youngest daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, 
ninth earl of Kildare [q.v.], by his second wife. 
Lady Elizabeth, fourth daughter of Thomas 
Grey, marquis of Dorset. Born apparently 
about 1528 at her father's castle at May- 
noothy she was brought to England by her 
mother in 1533, when her father was involved 
m his son's treasonable practices. Her father 
was executed in 1534, and she lived with her 
mother at Beaumanoir, Leicestershire, the 
house of her uncle. Lord Leonard Grey. In 
1538 she entered the household of the Prin- 
cess Maiy at Hunsdon, and when that esta- 
blishment was broken up in 1540, she trans- 
ferred her services to Queen Catherine 
Howard at Hampton Ck)urt. At Hunsdon 
Henry Howard, earl of Surrey [q. v.], first 
«aw her. He renewed his acquaintance with 
her at Hampton, and began about 1540 the 
series of songs and sonnets, first printed in 
Tottel's ' Miscellany ' (1557), in'which he ex- 
tolled her beauty and declared his love for her. 
One sonnet, in which he refers to the Floren- 
tine origin ascribed to the Gteraldine familjr and 
to the Lady Elizabeth's education, is entitled 
* Description and Praise of his love Geraldinc.' 
Althou^ many others describe the course of 
his passion, the lady is only mentioned by 
name in this one poem. Surrey at the time 
of composing these sonnets was a married 
man, his wife being Lady Frances, daughter 
of John Vere, fifteenth earl of Oxford. This 
marriage took place in 1534, and a first child 
was bom in 1536. Surrey's relationship with 
Lady Elizabeth would seem to have been 
wholly Platonic,andan imitation of Petrarch's 
ajisociation with Laura. According to Nashe's 
romance, called 'The Unfortunate Traveller, 
or the Life of Jack Wilton ' (1594), Surrey 
while in Venice consulted Cornelius Agrippa 

YOL. ZIX. 



as to the welfare of his ladylove, and saw her 
imago in a magic mirror. When he arrived 
in l^lorencc he challenged to combat all who 
disputed his mistress's loveliness. Drayton 
utilised these stories in his beautiful poetical 
epistle of * The Lady Geraldine to tlie Earl 
of Surrey,' first published in liis * Ileroicall 
Epistle,' 1578. Sir Walter Scott has also 
introduced the first episode into his * Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ' (canto vi. stanzas xvi- 
XX.) Although these reports were widely 
disseminated in the seventeenth century, 
there seems no foundation for them. Thev 
are to all appearance the outcome of Nashe s 
imagination. 

In 1543 Lady Elizabeth, who was then 
no more than iifteen, married Sir Anthony 
Browne (d, 1548) [q. v.J, a widower aged 
sixty. The poverty-stncken condition of 
her family perhaps explains this union, which 
Surrey has been assumed to deplore in his 
later verse. The wedding was attended by 
Henry VIH and his daughter Mary, and a 
sermon was preached by Kidley. Surrey was 
executed in 1547, and Lady Elizabeth's hus- 
band died in 1548. About 155:2 she became 
the third wife of Edward Fiennes de Clinton, 
earl of Lincoln (1512-1585) [q. v.][ She 
would seem to have been greatly m her 
second husband's confidence, and the fac- 
■ simile of a letter (dated 14 Sept. 1558), 
, written partly by her, acting us hernusband's 
secretary, and partly by himself, is printed 
by the llev. James Graves in the * Journal 
of the Archaeological and Historical Asso- 
ciation of Ireland' (1873). Clinton died in 
1585, and made his wife executrix of his 
will, but she appears to have been on bad 
terms with the children of her husband's 
second marriage. She died in March 1589, 
leaving no issue, and was buried by her se- 
cond husband in St. George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor, where she had already erectea an elabo- 
rate monument to his memory. Her sister 
Margaret was chief mourner, and sixty-one 
old women, numbering the years of her life, 
followed her to the grave. A fine portrait by 
C. Ketel, showing a lady with auburn hair, 
of very attractive appearance, is at Wobum 
Abbey. A copy belonging to the Duke of 
Leinster is at Carton, Alajmooth. An en- 
graving by Scriven was published in 1809, 
and Mr. Graves gives a photograph from the 
original painting in the journal noticed above. 

[Rev. Jiunes Grares in ArchaK)logical and His- 
torical Association of Ireland, 1873, pp. dCO 
et 8«i. publ. Kilkenny Archieolog. Sec. ; Tottel's 
Miscellany, 1557, reprinted by Arlnjr; Poems of 
Surrey and Wyatt, ed. Dr. Nott, 1815; Nasho's 
works, ed. Grosart, vol. v. ; Duke of Leinster s 
Earls of Kildare, 1858, pp. 126-9.] S. L. L. 
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FITZGERALD, GEORGE, sixteenth 
Eabl of Kildabe (1611-1660), was son of 
Thomas, second son of William Fitzgerald, 
thirteenth earl of Kildare, by Frances, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Randolph, postmaster-general 
in England under Queen Elizabeth. George 
Fitzgerald was in his ninth year when, m 
1620, he inherited the Kildare peerage, on 
the death of Gerald, the fifteenth earl, at 
the age of eight years and ten months. Earl 
George was given in wardship by the king 
to the Duke of Lennox. On the decease of 
the latter his widow transferred the ward- 
ship of the minor and his estates to Richard 
Boyle, earl of Cork, for 6,600/. Kildare 
studied for a time at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and in his eighteenth year married Joan, 
fourth daughter of Lord Cork. He appears 
to have been much under the influence of that 
astute adventurer ; but occasional differences 
occurred between them, for the settlement 
of which the intervention of the lord deputy, 
Wentworth, was obtained. A portrait of 
Kildare, painted in 1032, in which he is re- 
presented as of diminutive stature, is extant 
at Carton, the residence of the Duke of Lein- 
Bter, There is also preserved at Carton a 
transcript, made in 1633 for Kildare, of an 
ancient volume known as the * Red Book of 
the Earls of Kildare.' Kildare sat for the 
first time in the House of Peers, Ireland, in 
1634, and was appointed colonel of a foot 
regiment in the English army in Ireland. 
With pecuniary advances from Lord Cork 
Kildare rebuilt the decayed castle of his an- 
cestors at Maynooth in the county of Kildare. 
James Shirley, the dramatist, during his visit 
to Dublin in 1637-8, was befriended by Kil- 
dare, and dedicated to him his tragi-comedy 
entitled 'The Royal Master,' acted at the 
castle and the theatre, Dublin, in 1638. Blil- 
dare was about that time committed to prison 
for having disobeyed an order made by the 
lord deputy for the delivery of documents 
connected with a suit at law with Lord Digby. 
In 1641 Kildare was appointed governor of 
the county of Kildare, and subsequently took 
part with the leaders of the protestant party 
in Ireland in opposing the movements of the 
Irish catholics to obtain from Charles I re- 
dress of their grievances. Correspondence 
between Kildare and the viceroy, Ormonde, 
in 1644 appears in the third and fourth vo- 
lumes of the * History of the Irish Confedera- 
tion and War.' In January 1645-6 Kildare 
and the Marquis of Clanricarde became sure- 
ties to the extent of 10,000/. each for the 
Earl of Glamorgan, on the occasion of his 
liberation from prison at Dublin. Kildare 
acted as governor of Dublin under the par- 
liamentarian colonel, Michael Jones, in 1647, 



and in 1649 he received a pension of 40«. 
weekly from the government. In a subse- 
quent petition to the chief justioa of Munster 
Kildare stated that during eleven years he 
and his family had been dnven to ffreat ex- 
tremities and endured much haraship in 
England and Ireland through his constant 
adherence and faithful afiection to the par- 
liament of England ; that he was then, for 
debt, under restraint in London, and had 
despatched his wife and some of his servants 
to Ireland in hopes to raise a considerable 
sum out of his estate for his enlargement 
and subsistence. By his wife, who died in 
1656, he had three sons and six daughters. 
Kildare died early in 1660. He was buried 
at Kildare. His second son, Wentworth 
Fitz^rald, succeeded him as seventeenth earl 
of Ealdare. 

[Archives of the Duke of Leinster ; Ormonde 
Archives (Kilkenny Castle) ; Diaries of the Earl 
of Cork ; Carte Papers (Bodleian Library), vol. 
xvi. ; History of the Irish Confederation and 
War, 1643-6 (Dublin, 1885-9) ; Works of James 
Shirley, 1833; History of the City of Dublin, 
1854; Hist MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. 1884; The 
Earls of Kildare, by the Marquis of Kildare, 
1868-62.] J. T. G. 

FITZGERALD, GEORGE ROBERT 

(1748 P-1786), known as 'Fiffhting Fitz- 
gerald,' was a descendant of the Desmond 
branch of the great Geraldine family, an- 
ciently settled in Waterford, but removed in 
the time of Cromwell to county Mayo. He 
was the eldest son of (jeorge Fitzgerald, who 
was for some time an officer in the Austrian 
service, by Lady Mary Hervey, formerly maid 
of honour to the Princess Amelia, ana sister 
to the Earl of Bristol, bishop of Deny. He 
was educated at Eton, whicn he left to join 
the army, his first quarters being at Galway. 
He soon became noted for his gallantry, his 
recklessness, and his duels. Having at Dublin 
made the acquaintance of the sister of the 
Right Hon. Thomas Conolly of Castletown, 
cousin of the Duke of Leinster, he married 
her against the wishes of her parents, re- 
ceiving with her a fortune of 10,000/. Soon 
afterwards he went to the continent, where 
his wife died, leaving an only daughter. In 
1773 he gained celebrity in connection with 
a fracas at Vauxhall relating to an actress, 
Mrs. Hartley. A clergyman, the Rev. Henry 
Bate [see Dxtdlbt, Sib Hbwbt BatbJ, who 
protected the actress against the famibarities 
of Fitzgerald and his friends, had, however, 
much the best of the auarrel (see The Vaux^ 
hall DisjnttCy or the mttcaronies D^eated; 
being a compilation of all the Letters, SgtabSf 
(J-c, on both eides of the Dispute, 1773). Fitz- 
gerald married a second time the only daugh- 
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let luid heiress of Mr, Vnufrhun of Cairow- 
more, Mavo. Ho now bepnn to lake an ! 
active interest in politics. He vbm a atroDg I 
^uiipoTter of tlie le^lative iadepcndence of I 
Ireland, and assistea in the formation of the \ 
voluBWer companies. On his estale in county | 
MiiTO he bo>sI«d with truth (hat he had in- ' 
' -"iluced niunetouB improvements, mnch nt- | 

■ ntion being devoted by him to tha growth j 
i" wheat. His serious occupnlions were re- [ 

lieved by wild adienturea, including a habit j 
introduced by him of hunting at night. For 
a sum of 8,000/. per annum paid down his ' 
father granted him a rent-charge of 1,000/. ] 
pnr Hiuiiun, and agreed to settle hia whole I 
■.'States on him and his iwne male. As,how- 
>. Ter, it now seemed unlikely that yonng 
I'iti^erald would ever have any issue male, 
b" became Jealoiis of his younger brother, 
whose ijiaiie would ultimately inherit the 
property. The father having fallen in arrears 
ID the payment of the rent-charge to the 
amount of 13,000/., younv Fitigerald, by an 
ot<der of the court of exchequer, got pos^es- 
■iooatthe [troperty, his father being allowed 
a oomporotively small annuity. This an- . 
noity the eon neglected to pay, and carried j 
off his younger brother to his house at Tur- 
luugh. Thereupon hia brother brought an 
ftction against him for forcible abduction, 
iMid being found guilty he was sentenced (o ' 
ihrivycBrs'iBipriaonment and afineofl.OOO^. 
Till- x-ntcnce proved for a time a dead-letter. 
He rvtri-ated to Sligo with his father, and, 
b'-inp tl'wely followed, embarked with him 
in a lioil for a small island in 91igo Bay. 
Herf his father proposed to him that if he 
woiiU pay him S,iyOOL to clear his debts, 
«ad dre him a small yearly stipend, he 
woiilJ rinvf-y to him tlie reversion in the 

' I xonerate him of all blame in the 
' iR-tion. To this he agreed, and, 
by unfrequented roads, the two 

1 iiched Dublin. No sooner hod 
iii.y :(n.-)iiil it than the father set him nt 
(iatianirn. A reward of 3,000/. having pre- 
Tintuly bii-n offiTed far his capture, it was 
not Ions' b-f"n> be was am-sted. He endea- 
^.-..>— ..1 1,1 ii.nvt. (Vir new trial, hut with- 

■ ■ '■■■■■,, gent to prison, where 
>> iiiiia illness induced the 
it liiin. Soon afterwards 
• 'I . I ^l*l>onnell,whohadbeen 
ill l-i^-rjr ni;TiiTi.-t him, was shot nt and 
wiwndird in thi? tog. One Murphy, a re- 
tainer of Fitigurald, was arrested on aus- 
piciuii, hut would reveal nothing. Fitzgerald 
now prix.-un.>d a warrant for the arrest of 
SI'Donnell and others for false imprison tnunt 
of Murphy, but it could not be immediately 

■^mfUA. m HMBM of li'J>i)tiii^'i iiiaem 



from the wound in his leg. Knowing, how- 
ever, that M'Donnell would on a certain day 
proceed from Castlebar to Chancery Hall, 
they beset him on hia return and took him 
prisoner. In the scuffle one of the escort was 
shot. The volunteers coming up, the tables 
were, however, turned against Fitzgerald, 
wliowascapturedand lodged ingaol. While 
there he was in some inexplicable way at- 
tacked by B mob of men, who left him in a 
very weak condition on the supposition that 
he was dead ; but he survived to stand his 
trial for murder, and being found guilty was 
executed atCastlebar in the evening of Mon- 
day, 12 June 1786. He was interred nt mid- 
night in the family tomb In a chapel which, 
now in ruins, adjoins a round tower. 

[Memoirs of O, R. Fitzgerald, 1788 ; Life, in 
Bablio University MagnrinB. xvi. 1-21. 179- 
IHT, 304-24, lepnoted in 18S2 ; Appeal to the 
Jockey Clnb,&c.,l 776 1 CaseofG.R.FiliKerald. 
1786 ; Qsnt Mag. vol, Ivi, pt. i. 348-7, 434, 
518-20 ; Sir Jonah Burrlnicton'E Memoirs.] 

T. F. H. 
PITZQERALD. GERALD, Lorn or 
Oefalt (d. 120i), was the son of Maurice 
Fitzgerald (d. 1170") [q- v.], the invader of 
Ireland. Tboui^h the tieraldines had already 
become a well-known family, Gerald is more 
often calledFitimauricethanFitzgerald. Ac- 
companying his fat her from Wales to Ireland, 
he and nis orother Alexander showed great 
valour in the battle against RodcriekO'Conor, 
outside the waUs of Dublin in 1171 (Eiy. 
in GiRALDUS, Opera, T. 268, Rolls Ser.) 
Alter his father's death, William Fitialdhelm 
[q. v.] deprived him and his brothers of their 
itrooghold of Wicklow, though after a time 
H^mpelted to give them Ferns in exchange 
(I'i. p, 337). He had already received from 
Strongbow, Naas and other districts in Kil- 
dare,and had erected Maynooth Castle (Oll.- 
BBBT, Viixroi/s of Ireland, p. 93), In llflO, 
though receiving King John's letters of pro- 
tection, he was ordered to do right to Maurice 
Fitzphilip for the lands of' Gessil and l;ege' 

S? Leix), whereof he had already deforced 
laurice (CSarf. 1 John, m. 6, p.'i, ; Obtate 
1 John, ra. 13; Cal. Vac. Ireland, Nos. 101, 
102). But on his death, Gerald was still in 
possession of those eBtate8(C'(i'. Doc. Ireland, 
No. 196). He is often described as 'Baron 
Ofialyi'the middle cant red of which had been 
among his father's possessions. He died be- 
fore 15 Jan. 12(W (ib. No, 195), thougli gene- 
rally said to have died in 1205 (Book (/ 
Howth, p, 118, which describes him erro- 
neousl;r as iustice of Ireland). He married 
Catherine, daughter of Ramon of Valogues, 
justiciar of Ireland between 1107 and 1199 
(OiLXBK^ Vietnjfi, pp. 07, OS). He left by 
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her two sons (Lodge, Peerage of Ireland, i. 
59), one of whom, his successor, was Maurice 
Fitzgerald, lord of Offaly (1 194 P-1257) [a. v.] 
Gerald is described b^ his cousin, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, as small in stature, but distin- 
guished for prudence and honesty {Exp. Hib, 
p. 354). He was the ancestor of the earls of 
Kildare. 

[Authorities referred to in text.] T. F. T. 

FITZGERALD, GERALD, fourth Earl 
OP Desmond (d. 1398), justiciar of Ireland, 
was the son of Maurice Fitzthomas, the first 
earl of Desmond [q. vj, by his second wife, 
Evelina or Eleanor Fitzmaurice, and was 
generally styled Gerald Fitzmaurice. lie 
was in 1356 taken prisoner by the Irish, but 
released on a truce being made ( CaL Hot. Pat. 
et Claus. Ilib. p. 59). Ilis father's death in the 
same year was soon followed by that of his 
elder brother, Maurice, the second earl. This 
l)roduced great disturbances in Munster. To 
appease them Edward III granted to Gerald 
the lands of his brother Maurice, together with 
the custody of his idiot brother, Nicholas, who 
seems to have been regarded as incompetent 
to succeed (ib. p. 72). This was on 3 July 
1359. On 20 July the king renewed the grant 
on condition of Gerald's marrying Eleanor, the 
daughter of James Butler, earl of Ormonde, 
then justiciar of Ireland {Fwdera, iii. 433). 
The peerage writers describe Gerald as the 
fourth earl, on the assumption that either 
Nicholas or another brother, John, previously 
bore the title (Lodge, Peerage of Ireland, i. 
65 ; cf. * Pedigree of the Desmonds,' in Graves, 
Unpublished Geraldine Documents, pt. ii.) 
But the authorities only know of Alaurice 
and his father as his predecessors in the title. 
The ' Book of Ilowth ' (p. 118) describes him 
rightly as third earl. 

In 1367 Desmond succeeded Lionel, duke 
of Clarence, as justiciar of Ireland (Grace, 
Annah, p. 154). The appointment was a 
confession of weakness oi the home govern- 
ment, for Gerald carried on even further than 
his father that policv of amalgamation with 
the native Irish which it had been Lionel's 
main object to prevent. The period of his 
rule was almost exceptionally turbulent. A 
great meeting was held at Kilkenny to in- 
duce the Birminghams to live in ^eace with 
the government, and the king's officials peti- 
tioned for the removal of the exchequer from 
Carlow, where it was exposed to the Irish 
attacks. In 1368 the Irish parliament peti- 
tioned that all who held land in Ireland 
should be compelled to defend their estates 
in person or by sufficient deputies. In 1369 
Desmond was superseded by Sir William de 
Windsor. In the same vear Desmond was 



defeated near Nenagh and taken prisoner by 
Brien O'Brien, king of Thomond, whose vic- 
torious army now plundered and destroyed 
Limerick {Annals of Loch CS, ii.43 ; Annals 
of the Four Masters, iii. 649). It was one of 
the greatest yictories ever won by the Irish 
of ^lun8ter. In 1370 Windsor led an ex- 
pedition to effect Desmond's release, but in 
1372 O'Brien was again in arms and threaten- 
ing Limerick {Cal. Hot. Pat. et Claus. Mib. 
p. 84 b). 

In 1377 Desmond was at war with Richard 
de Burgh (t'6. p. 103 b). In 1381 he was ap- 
pointed to ' repress the malice of the rebels ' 
in Munster, where no justiciar ventured to 
show his face after the death of the Earl of 
March {ib. pp. 114, 115). In 1386 he again 
acted as deputy of the justiciar in Munster 
{ib. p. 127 6). In 1393 he obtained from the 
council an order compelling the town of Cork 
to pay him a rent already ^rranted ' consider- 
ing tne great expenses which he continually 
sustains in the king's wars in Munster ' {King's 
Council in Ireland, 16 Bichard II, p. 126, 
, Rolls Ser.) During the latter part of nis life 
; he was constantly at war with nis hereditary 
foes, the Butlers {ib. p. 261 ; cf. Cal. Bot, Pat, 
et Claus. Hib. pp. 121, 122 6). 

Desmond is generally described in the re- 
cords as the chief upholder of the king's cause 
in Munster. Yet his policy was to set the law 
at defiance and adopt Irish customs and sym- 
pathies. He obtained in 1388 a royal license 
to allow his son James to be fostered among 
his old enemies, the O'Briens, notwithstanding 
the statute of Kilkexmy {Cal. Rot. Pat. et 
Claus. Hib.i^. 139). The Irish annalists are 
enthusiastic m his praises. The ' Four Masters ' 
describe him as *a cheerful and courteous 
I man, who excelled all the English and many 
' of the Irish in the knowledge of the Irisn 
j language, poetry, and history ' (iv. 761, cf. 
I note on p. 760). He was a man of some cul- 
: ture and refinement. He was called ' Gerald 
i the poet,' and some short French verses attri- 
buted to him still survive in the ' Book of 
Ross or Waterford,' in Harl. MS. 913, f. 15 b, 
with the title * Proverbia Comitis Desmond.' 
* The point of these is not veir evident beyond 
an ingenious play on words ' (UROKEB, Popular 
Songs of Ireland, p. 287). He is also de- 
scribed as a mathematician and magician. 
He died in 1398, but the Munster peasantry 
long believed that he had only disappeared 
beneath the waters of Lough Air, nearXime- 
rick, and that every seven years he revisited 
its castle. 

By his wife, Eleanor Butler, who died in 
139:^, and is described as a 'charitable and 
bountiful woman ' {Annals of Loch CS, u. 76), 
Desmond left several children. The eldest 
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son, John, (lie fifth ful, according' to the ordl- 

■wrr ivchoning, wua lirowntd in the river 

I 'Hnii't vithin a few months of his fatber'sdeatb 

fif'iturAtiufer»,iv.7fil). The next son, Mau- 

). died witliout male iisiie in 1410. The 

1 SOB, Jamea, the O'Brien's foster-son, 

'ptxl the earldom fiom his nephew Tho- 

), the eizlh earl, son of John. James was 

e father of Thomas Fitigerald, eighth eart 

C Desmond [q. v.] Two daughters of Gerald 

■d Eleanor are also mentioned ('Pedigree 

f the Deemonds,' in Obayes, UnptUiliihed 

ralditie DocumenU, pt. ii.) 

f TChaTtnlnriHi. &c, of St, Mury's Abbey. Dob- 

*^: Annals of Loch C«. balh in RolU'Scries; 

iBndaroflbePatcntflnd Close Rolls of Ireland, 

1 Comm.; AnnidB of the Konr MaBlera; 

K4Ijrn'f AniuiU and Grace's Annals (Irish Archxo- 

gical (Joe.) ; Lodgo'a Peerage of Irelnnd, voL i. 

' l«hdjJl) ; QTBFen's Unpublished Goraldina 

rnawDts, Brat prialed in Jonriuil of Xilkeany 

icbsological Society, and then sepamtel J ; G'\\- 

K*s VwerojB of Ireland ; and the other aulio- 

Mies referreil to iu thu tmL] T. P. T. 

I FITZGERALD, GERALD, eighth Earl 

^ KiLDAEB (d. l.JlSj, was son of Thomas 

iUBwald, seventh earl of Kildnre [q. v.], 

f bia wife Joan, daughter of James, earl of 

Wmond. Gerald became Eurl of Eildare 

i the de»tli of his father in 1477, and was 

^UKled br the council at Dublin to succeed 

hitn M cleputy-govemor in Ireland. Ed- 

wBTi) IV, however, nominated Ilenrj-, lord 

Gmy, to that office. In connecCloD with the 

mppoiDlmentseriouscomplicBtionsarose. Kil- 

e and Grey respectively asserted rights 

■ governors, and presided over rival jiariia- 

' ''x of the English settlement in Ireland. 

r the (Knnination of the contest Kildare 

^ in 14H1, appointed as deputy in Ireland 

r the riceroy, itiehard, dulce of Tork, and 

; the closing years of Edward IV 

Bed much in wealth and influence. 

» named Alison, daughter of Sir Kow- 

1 I^tieuBlaf«, baron of Portlester, and 

B witll the most important 

mA tJid An^to-Irish families. Richard III, 

P Ul MCMBion, laboured to secure the in- 

Itof Kildare, and appointed him deputy- 

'i Ireland for his son, Prince Ed- 



B t9 the battle at Stoke. In 1488, through 

• medinm of Sir Richard Edgecombe, Kil- 

ulAken into favour by Henry VII, and 

■iv«d pardon under the great seal. As 

I dnjiuiy he acted energetically against 

■ome m the hostile Irish, but was eubse- 

uuratly suspected of favouring the clniras 

(if IVkia Warbwk. Kildaru £)ferred com- 

wtth a royal iiuuidBl« fur his appour- 



s messengers, s* 



ance in Englai 
despatchea to the king, \ 
London, for which no explonatio 
corded to bini. In a letter to the Earl of 
Ormonde Kildare complained of this treat- 
ment, and mentioned thnt he understood that 
he had been falsely accused of having favoured 
Perkin Warheck. He declared that he had 
never aided or supported him, and that his 
lojalty had been certified to the king by (he 
principal lords of Ireland. At the same time 
the Earl of Deeniond, and other chief per- 
sonages in Ireland, bv letter entreated the 
king' not to require Kildare \o attend on him 
in England, as they allezed that the English 
interest in Ireland would be severely preju- 
diced by his absence, and they assured the 
king that ho was a true and faithful subject. 
Kildare was attainted in a parliament con- 
vened by Sir Edward Poynitigs at Drogheda 
in November 1494, and sent ns prisoner to 
the Tower of London. After a detention 
there for two vears the earl was pardoned, 
and appointed ford deputy io 1496. In that 
vear he married, as lua second wife, Etiia- 
beth St. John, first cousin to Henry VII. 
In 1498 Kildare presided at the first parlia- 
ment held in Ireland under Poynings" law. 
The statutes enacted on that occasion were 
afterwards officially declared to have been 
lost, but they have been brought to light and 

Bublishedby the writer of the present notice, 
'f Kildare's military operations the most 
important was thai in 1504 at Cnoctuagh, 
near Galway, in which he obtained a victory 
over forces commanded by some of the chief 
nobles of Connocht and Munster. He was 
installed as a knight of the Garter in May 
ITiOS, and continued as deputy in Ireland in 
the early years of the reign of Henry Vni. 
Kildnre died in September 1513 of a wound 
which he received in an enga^ment with a 
sept of Lt^insler. He was interred in a 
chapel which lie had erected in the convent 
of the Holy Trinity, now known as Christ 
Church, Dublin. Contemporary chroniclers 
styled him ' the great earl,' and ilescribed hini 
ne 'a mighty made man, full of honour and 
courage, soon hot and soon cold, somewhat 
headlong and unruly towards the nobles 
wliiim he fancied not. His son Gerald suc- 
ceeded 0* ninth earl [q. v.] A covenant in 
the Irish language, executed about lAlO, be- 
tween Kildare and the sept of HacGeoghegan, 
extant in the British Museum, has been re- 
produced in the third part of ' Facsimiles of 
National MSS. of Ireland,' Londou, 1879. 

[Archivca of the Duke of Lefnsler; Unpnb- 
lUbod Stalnte Balls of Ireland; PntcDt Kolls, 
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nicies, 1586; Obits of Christ Church, Dublin, 
1844; Papers of Richard III, 1861 ; Earls of 
Kildaro, 1862; Hist, of Viceroys of Ireland, 
1865 ; Report of Hist. MSS. Commissioo, 1883.1 

J. T. G. 

FITZGERALD, GER.ILD, ninth Eakl 
OF KiLDABE (1487-1534), son of Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, eighth earl [q. v.], by his first wife, 
Alison Eustace, daughter and coheiress of 
Rowland, baron of Portlester, was bom in 
1487. Sent into England in 1493 as a pledge 
of his father's loyalty, his youth was spent 
at court, where he was treated as befitted his 
rank. In 1 503 he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Zouche of Codnor in Derbyshire, 
' a woman of rare probity of mind and every 
way commendable.' Shortly after his mar- 
riage he was allowed to return to Ireland, 
and on 28 Feb. 1504 was appointed lord high 
treasurer. In the same year he accompanied 
his father, the lord deputy, on an expedition 
against Mac William of Clanricarde and 
(?13rien of Thomond. In the battle of Knock- 
doe on 19 Aug. he commanded the reserve, 
but ' seeing the battle joining, could not stand 
still to wait his time as was appointed,' and 
by his indiscreet valour allowed the Irish 
horse to capture the baggage train, together 
with a number of English gentlemen (An- 
nal* of the Four Masters, ed. O'Donovan, v. 
1277 ; Book of ITowth, p. 185 ; Habdiman, 
Gahcay, p. 70). The account in the * Book of 
Howth * must be received with caution ; Ware 
prudently remarks regarding Mac William and 
O'Brien : * De particulari eorum machinatione 
non possum ahquid pro certo affirmare' (An- 
nalea, p. 71). In May 1508 he was again in 
England, but for what purpose is not clear 
(Beknardi Andre-e Ayinales, p. 115). On 
9 Nov. 1510 he obtained from Henry VTII a 
grant during pleasure, afterwards confirmed 
in tail male, of the manor of Ardmolghan, co. 
Meath. His father d^inj? on 30 Sept. 1513, 
he was elected lord justice by the council 
pending his appointment as lord deputy. In 
the following year he undertook an expedi- 
tion against the O'Moores and O'Keillies, and 
having slain Hugh O'Reilly he returned to 
Dublin laden with plunder. For this and 
other services done against the ' wild Irish ' 
he was rewarded with the customs and dues 
of the ports of Strangford and Ardglass. 
As yet nothing had happened to mar the 
friendly relations between him and his bro- 
ther-in-law. Piers Butler. In 1514 he pre- 
sented Sir Piers with a chief horse, a grey 
hackney, and a haubergeon, and about the 
same time united with him to frame rej^a- 
tions for the government of the counties of 
Kilkenny and Tipperary. In June 1515 he 
crossed over into England to confer with the 



king about the affairs of the kingdom, and in 
October he was authorised to summon a par- 
liament, which met in January 1516. At 
the same time (October 1515) he was, by 
license of the king, permitted to c&nr into 
execution a scheme, originated by his father, 
for the foundation and endowment of a col- 
lege in honour of the Virgin at Maynooth, 
CO. Edldare, which, however, was shortly 
afterwards suppressed with other religious 
houses in 1538. In 1516 he conducted an 
expedition against the OTooles, who by 
their constant depredations considerably an- 
noyed the citizens of Dublin. Marching west 
he next invaded Ely O'Carroll, where he was 
joined by several noblemen of Munster and 
Leinster, including Piers, earl of Ormonde, 
and James, eldest son of the Earl of Desmond. 
Having captured and razed the castle of 
Lemyvannan (Leim-Ui-Bhanain, i.e. O'Ba^ 
nan's leap) he marched rapidly on Clonmel, 
which having surrenderea on conditions he 
returned to Dublin in December ' laden with 
booty, hostages, and honour.* In March 1517 
he held a parliament at Dublin, after which 
he invadea Lecale, where he stormed and r&- 

I captured the castle of Dundrum. Thence he 
marched against Phelim Magennis, whom he 
defeated and took prisoner, and having cap- 
tured the castle of Dungannon and laid waste 
Tyrone, * he reduced Ireland to a ^uiet condi- 
tion.' Shortly after his return, in October, 
his wife, whom he dearly loved, died at Lucan, 

' and was by him buried with great pomp near 
his mother in the monasterv of the Friars 
Observant at Eilcullen, co. Kildare. EUtherto 
there had been no quest ion made of his loyalty. 
In 1515, however, Sir Piers Butler [q. v.l 
succeeded to the earldom of Ormonde, ana 
shortly afterwards the old hereditary feud 
between the two houses broke out with re- 
doubled violence. (There is a judicious account 
of this quarrel in the * History of St. Canice*s 
Cathedral.' Mr. Froude's narrative is dis- 
torted by his extreme partiality for Ormonde. 
On the other hand, the story in Stanihurst, 
manifestly derived from Geraldine sources, 
must bo received with caution. One notice- 
able feature is the vehement animosity of the 
Countess of Ormonde towards her brother.) 
At the instigation of Ormonde a charge of 
maladministration was preferred against him 
in 1518, and early in the following year he 
sailed for England. The investigation of the 
charges against him was committed to Wol- 
sey, but Wolsey, either from policy or pres- 
sure of other business, continually postponed 
the inquiry. In 1520 Kildare marri^ the 
Lady Elizabeth Grey, fourth dauffhter of 
Thomas, marquis of Dorset, grandclaughter 
of Elizabeth Woodville, queen of Edward lY 
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of Or 



and aret cousin of Henry \'III. Tlie same 

J^AT he was remoTed Irom office and the Earl 

"' Snmy appointed lord-lieutenant. Poly- 

- *' ■' w8sperhap» not an unprejudiced 

,t he undoubtedly eipreased the 

feeling when he remnrued that in 

ing tliis cbrnige WoUer was actuated 

» by hatred of Kildure tnan by any love 

Sumy {Siiforia Angliea, lib, ixvii.) In 

me Kildare arcompunied Uenry to th^ 

ridodflbe Cloth of Gold, where he was die- 

iguiahed for hia gallant bearing. Fretting, 

iwevBT, under his detention, he seems t^i 

entered iuto treiLSonahle nes;ptiationa 

ith the wild Irish to invade the Pale, but 

the chotge^ was never brought homo to him, 

And it ought to be noted that the chief wlt- 

neaa against him, U'Cairoll, was a kineman 

of Onnonde's. He was placed under restraint, 

thoneh shortly aJterwards releneeil, it 

not tiU July 1523 that he was allowed 

Ireland. In iri21 Ormonde had 

aupointcd deputy to tbe Earl of Surrey. 

t nricf period peace prevailed between 

two rivaU, but in October the feud broke 

oat a&«tlL In November they consented to 

OWty of peace ' for one yeor oaly.' But 

murder of Robert Tnlbot, a retainer of 

lode's, suspected of spying upon Kildare, 

unea Fitxgerald, in Decemtier, at once 

to rorth«r acts of hostility on both sides. 

.BulceluiTge of treason was preferred against 

bat bj- the influence ot the Marquis of 

" "' ' ion of investigation was 

Ireland, with the result 

in August 1624 Ormonde was removed 

office and Kildare established in his 

Immediately afterwards be was or- 

I arrest the Larlof Desmond, believed 

be engaged in treasonable negotiations 

ith Francis I, ' but whether willingly or 

''"'TglyheomiUedtheopportuniiy.ns being 

to be the minister of his cousin Des- 

or that it lay not in his power 

do him hurt or barm, he missed 

mark at which be aimed ' (Russgi., Sar- 

i). On bis return he advanced into 

~ to th« assistance of his son-la-Iaw, Con 

ide by O'Donnell 

al, Hugh O'Neill. 

. Im lASfi hn held npnrliament at Dublin, 

i unrtly oftorwords ' cruinfied ' Maurice 

Hmnagfa, archdeacon of Leighltn, for the 

ittrderoTlus kiniman, Maurice Doran, bishop 

rL^blim (IlowLise, /Innab). The same 

^kr tue chargv of tmasouablo practices waa 

~MWed >gain*t lum by the Earl of Ossory 

jt hail roonntlv ronignnd the earldom of Or- 

jiondo Ui Sir Tliomos liokyn [i\. v.}) on the 

' Dimil tbat hr Imd wilfully nL^Uvted to ar- 

it tba Earl of Dmmond uniT tiiat be had 



from Henry lio passed over n 
year into Encland, and web iinmedintely 
dapped in the Tower, As to the story told 
by Stanihurst of his trial before the council 
and of Wolsey's abortive attempt to have Kim 
secretly executed, it can only be said that 
there is perhaps a grain of truth in it. BuT 
that Wolsey's hatred should have led him t( 
commit audi an egregious piece of folly ia 
iucredihle, if indeed it is not absolutely oia- 

t roved by state documents (State Papert, 
len. VIII, ii, 138). Howeverthistna^ have 
been, he was shortly liberated on boil and 
went lo reside at Newington in Middlesex, 
a seat of the Duke of NomlVs. Hia deten- 
tion proving irksome, he, in July 1628, sent 
his daughter Alice, IJady Slane, to inBliga)« 
his Irish allies to invade the Pale; but his 
intrigues being suspected he was again con- 
fined to the Tower, and the office of deputy 
transferred to Ossorv. In lo30, on the ap- 
pointment of Sir W, Skeffingtoo, he was 
allowed to return to Ireland, and in 1631 ac- 
companied him on an expedition against 
U'Donnell. But heregarded the appointment 
with unconcealed dislike, and Ossory, ever 
Tcodv to strike a blowat him, combined with 
the deputy. Once again whs he compelled 
to appear in England, but this time tie so- 
quitted himself so successfully us to obtain 
Skeffington's removal and his own appoint- 
" ' ' ' August 153a be re- 
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tb« other hy his rival, llugh O'Neill. 
-""■' helda- ■■ - -" •'■ 



lin and forthwith proceeded with little cere- 
mony to remove his enemies from oHice. In 
May luSS he held a parliament at Dublin, 
and afterwards went to the assistance of his 
son-in-law, O'Carroll (son of Muirony), whose 
jKJsition was challenged by the eons of John 
O'Carroll; butduringthesiegeof BirrCastle 
he received a bidtet wound in hia side, wlucb 
partially deprived liim of the use of his limbs 
and speecli (Cos's assertion that he was 
■wounded in the head is without foundation 
in fact). Meanwhile Ossory, Archbishop 
AUeu, and llobert Cowley were busily com- 
plaining of his conduct to the king, and in 
consequence of their repreaentatious he was 
again summoned to England. SuH'ering 
acutely from his wound he, on 3 Oct., sent 
his wife to make his excuses, but the king 
wiLS resolved on his coming, and gave him 
permission to appoint a vice-deputy. Ac- 
cordingly, having held a council at Drogheda 
in February 1534, at which he delivered up 
the sword of state to hia son and heir, Tho- 
mas, lord Offaly [q. v.], he shortly afterwards 
set sail on his last and fatal voyage (his 
speech before the council recorded by Stani- 
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hurst, lias every appearance of being apocry- 
phal). On his amval in April he was ex- 
amined before the council, ana his repl^ being 
deemed unsatisfactory, he was committed to 
the Tower, though so ill both in brain and 
body, according to Chapuys, that he could 
do nothing either good or evil. He would 
have been put there immediately on his 
arrival, says the imperial ambassador, ' had 
it not been that the king alwavs hoped to 
bring over and entrap his son.' On being in- 
formed of Lord Thomas's rebellion he did not 
care to blame him, but showed himself very 
glad of it, * only wishing his son a little more 
age and experience.' About the beginning of 
^ptember he was allowed somewhat greater 
liberty, his wife being permitted to visit him 
freely, there being some proposal when he 
got a little better to send him into Ireland 
to influence his son ; but he died before the 
month expired, and was buried in St. Peter's 
Church in the Tower. Valiant even to rash- 
ness, beloved by his friends and dependents, 
a faithful husband, a lover of hospitality, he 
was by no means a match for his rival in 
diplomacy, and whatever of treason there 
may have been in his actions it was due rather 
to imprudence than to premeditated dis- 
loyalty. The office of deputy he regarded as 
the prerogative of his house. By the admis- 
sion of his enemies he was * the greatest im- 
prover of his lands ' in Ireland. Methodical 
in his habits he in 1518 commenced an im- 
portant book called * Kildare's Rental ' (edited 
by H. Ilore in * Kilkenny Arch. Soc. Journal,' 
1859, 62,66), which affords us a curious glimpse 
of the peculiar relations existing between 
landlords and their tenantry at this period. 
His picture, painted in 15.*K) by Holbein, is 
preserved in the librarj* at Carton, Maynooth, 
CO. Kildare. 

[There is a scrviceablo but rather uncritical 
life in The Earls of Kildare, by C. W. Fitzgerald, 
late Duke of Leinstcr. The chief authorities are 
the State Papers (printed), Henry VIII, vol. ii., 
supplemented by Mr. Guirdner's admirable ca- 
lendars ; Sir James Ware's Annals ; Annals of 
the Four Masters ; Annals of Loch C6 ; Lodge s 
Peerage (Archdall).] R. D. 

FITZGERALD, GERALD, fifteenth 
Earl of Desmond (d. 1583), was the son 
of James, fourteenth earl [q. v.], whom he 
succeeded in 1558, doing homage before the 
lord deputy, Sussex, at Waterford (28 Nov.) 
Shortly afterwards, attended by ' one hundred 

{)rime gentlemen,* he crossed over into Eng- 
and, where he was graciously received by 
Elizabeth, and confirmed by her (22 June 
1559) in all the lands, jurisdictions, seignories, 
and privileges that were held in times past 
by his predecessors. Already, during the life- 



time of his father, he had become notorious 
for his turbulent disposition, and for his prone> 
ness to private war. In 1660 a dispute arose 
between him and Thomas Butler, tenth earl 
of Ormonde [q. yj, about the prize wine» 
of Youghal and Kinsale, which the latter 
claimed, and certain debatable lands on the 
river Suir. into which Desmond swore Or- 
monde had entered by force. The dispute, con- 
ducted in the usual Irish fashion, obliged the 
government to intervene, and the two earls 
were accordingly summoned to submit their 
claims in person to Elizabeth. Ormonde alone- 
showed an^ willingness to obey ; but at last, 
after allegmg many firivolous pretexts for hi8> 
non-compliance, I>esmond appeared at court 
about the beginning of Ma^ 1562, attended by^ 
a numerous retinue. Being charged before 
the council with openly defying the law ia 
Ireland, he answered contumaciously, and re- 
fusing to apologise was forthwith committed 
into the custody of the lord treasurer, a 
slight confinement, as the queen wrote to his 
countess, which would do nim no harm, and 
which Sir William FitzwiUiam hoped would 
have the effect of bringing him to such senses- 
as he had. Though soon released, he was not 
allowed to return to Ireland till the begin- 
ning of 1564, after he had consented to such 
stipulations as were deemed essential to t he- 
public peace (Morrin, Patent JRollSf i. 485). 
Almost immediately after his return he in- 
volved himself in a quarrel between the- 
Earl of Thomond and his rival Sir Don- 
nell O'Brien. In October he and Ormonde- 
were again on evil terms with one another, 
and in November the latter complained to* 
Cecil that he was continually invading his 
territories, killing the queen's subjects, anci 
carrying off his cattle, and that in self-de- 
fence he must retaliate. The death of the 
Countess Joan, the wife of Desmond, and 
the mother of Ormonde, early in 1505, re- 
moved the last restraint on his conduct, and 
on 1 Feb. lie entered the territories of Sir Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald, viscount Decies, and baron or 
Dromana, with a considerable body of men in 
order to enforce his claim to certain disputed 
arrears ofrents and services. The Baron of Dro^ 
mana, however, being anxious to liberate him- 
self from his feudal superior, had meanwhile- 
enlisted the support of the Earl of Ormonde^ 
who, nothing loth, under this plausible pretext 
of maintaining the peace to revenge himself od 
his rival, immediately assembled his men andl 
marched southwards. The two armies met 
at the ford of Affane on the Blackwater ; a 
bloody skirmish followed, in which Desmond 
was wounded in the thigh with a buUet and! 
taken prisoner. The queen, enraged at thi» 
fresh outbreak, summoned both earls to ap*> 
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pMir befori- her. OnEasterTiiesdny Desmond 
•nived tt Liverpool in custody of Captain 
l^ichciU* fiiiroD, having Buffered much from 
lickness. Orraonde wag already at court. 
IbttT^ee uid FOUnt«r-chucrea of high treason 
bllowed. ETenlualiy the two earls iub- 
hitUKl, and consented to enter into recogui- 
■ " lOCM of 20,000/. each to stand to audi order 
t their controversies aa her majesty should 
nk oiood. On 7 Jan. 156C the lord deputy 
I iiubrmed that the earla were reconciled 
i&d licensed to depart into Ireland, but Des- 
t to ieaye Dublin until he bad 
Ud what debts he bad incurred. Tlii 
inal contToversy between tbem, however, 
~ laiaed, and seemed likely to remain, un- 
ided. ' I will ncTtr,' wrote Sir H. Sidney 
k Cecil on 27 April, ' unpressed, upon my 
" wance, deal in the great matters of my 
1 at Urmonde, until another chancellor 

3 other commissiouer oi 

izlaud, to be joined with me for hearing 

41 determining of that cause ; for how ii 

drently soever I shall deal, I know it wi 

It be thonaht favourably enoueboniny lord 

K Ormonde s side.' He protested that he was 

a'udiced againat Ormonde, only the 
been ' forejudged.' On 12 Dec. he 
Umd his request, and soon afterwards 
7 Jan. 1567) ue^n a tour of inspecli 
ravgh Mimster, in consequence of which 
I was most nnfavourablv' impressed with 
"s character. At Voughal he entered 
iiamination of the controversy be- 
n the earls, and having found that the 
HiWd lands were in the possession of Or- 
'at the time of the tray-making,' he 
kTB jndgnient accordioffly, ' whereat the Earl 
|f Donnond did not a little stir, and fell into 
ne disallowable heatj and pasaions.' 'From 
la time forward, nor never since,' he wrote 
\ Eliiabetb, ' found I any wi1!in§^esa in 
) any conformity or good order,' 
fal, on the contraiy, found hmi to be 'a man 
■^4 of iudgmtQl to govern and will to ba 
jd,' tlio cause in short of the turbiilenl 
K at Munsler. lie therefore arrested him 
k KilmaUock, and, carrying him to Dublin, 
'(ed him up in the C'oBtte, leaving his bro- 
r. Sir John of Desmond, of whoso cepa- 
~' '« seemslohavehadahigheropimon, 
1 or captAin of tbe country. In 
It 1667 Sidney left Ireland, and during 
Mice, at be himself said, Sir John was 
i tho lord justices inveigled up to Dublin, 
ikan ultoner, urat over to England with 
• ««, and both uf them committed to the 
'And truly, Hr. Secretary,' said he, 
ftef dMlinig with Sir John of Dos- 
Htiu origin of James FilEmaurice's 
f.Tiia Mrl and Sir John lauded at 



Orayeoiti', near Beaumaris, on 14 Dec., and 
on their arrival in London they were con- 
fined to the Tower, where tbey remained 
until midwinter 1570, when the state of Sir 
John's health necessitated hisremoval. They 
were then placed under the supervision at 
Sir Worham St. Leger, nt bis bouse al South- 
wark. In August 1571 St. Leger complained 
to the council that the earl oad refused to 
accompany bim into Kent, and that during 
his absence be had rashly ranged abroad inltt 
sundry parts of London. Next summer ha 
tried to bribe Martin Frobisher, who revealed 
tbe plot to Burgbley, to assist bim to escape 
by sea. Sfeanwhile, on 30 June 1569, the 
question of the prize wines had been settled 
in Ormonde's favour. In tbe following year 
Eleanor, counter of Desmond (the earl's 
second wife), came to England, where she 
remained with her husband till his release. 
The government was undecided what to do 
with him. Sir John Perrot, then president 
of Munster, strenuously urged that he should 
be detained for another year or two, but that 
Sir John should be allowed to return. How- 
ever, in March 1573, after signing articles 
for his future good conduct (Oi/. Careio 
MSS. i. 430), he was permitted to return to 
Irelond, to Perrot's disgust, who marvelled 
much that, her majesty should so act in re- 
gard to ' a man rather meet to keep Bedlam 
than to come to a new reformed country.' 
The Irish government thought with Perrot, 
end on his arrival in Dublin on Lady-day 
they rearrested bim; but on 16 Nov. he 
managed to escape, and within a month after- 
wards he had destroyed almost every trace of 
Perrot's govemmcut in tbe province. Eliza- 
beth was now aniioua to recopture him, and 
a certain Edward Fitzgerald, brother of the 
Earl of Kildare, andpresumn hWperiona grata, 
was in Decem ber commissioned to remonstrate 
with him. The attempt failed, as did also tho 
intervention of the Earl of Esse.i in June 1 574. 
Desmond was profuse in his protestations of 
loyalty, but refused to surrender \incondi- 
tionolly. Required to consi>nt to the abolL- 
lion of coyuB and livery, the surrender of 
certain castles and other things embodied is 
the articles of 8 July, he declined, and his 
conduct was approved by his kinsmen, who 
bound themselves by oath (18 July) ' to 
maintain and defend this our advice agunet 
the lord deputy or any others that will covet 
the earl's inheritance ' (this combiontion, 
printed in MoBEiif's Patent Roll*, ii. 109, and 
the deed of feoflinent that fallowed, have an 
interesting history. See Wallop to Burghley, 
Bam. Oil. iii. 63). Thereupon he was pro- 
claimed, s price set on hia head, and in 
August FitEwilliam and Ormonde advanced 
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into Mimster, attacked Derrinlaur Castle, cap- 
tured it) and put the garrison to the sword. 
Convinced of the necessity of temporising, 
Desmond appeared at Cork and humbly sub- 
mitted himself (2 Sept.) ; but on 10 Sept. he 
made over all his lands to Lord Dun1x)yne, 
Lord Power, and Sir John Fitzedmund Fitz- 
gerald of Cloyne [q. v.], in trust for himself 
and his wife during their joint lives, with 
provision for his daughters and remainder 
to his son James (Carew MSS, i. 481). This 
feoffment, though suspicious, does not neces- 
fiarily imply that he nad, when he made it, 
any premeditated intention of rebelling. In 
March 1575 James Fitzmaurice [q. v.] left 
Ireland for the express purpose ot soliciting 
foreign aid, but whether he did so, as Mac- 
Geoghegan asserts, with the connivance of 
the earl is extremely doubtful. Certain it is 
that during the government of Sir H. Sidney 
(1575-8) he manifested no rebellious inten- 
tions, though occasionally resenting Presi- 
dent Drury s arbitrary conduct, and he even 
revealed to the deputy the nature of Fitz- 
maurice*8 negotiations on the continent. 

* This and other good shows in the Earl of 
Desmond,* wrote Sidney to the queen, * maketh 
demonstration that his light and loose deal- 
ings (whereunto he runneth many times 
rashly) proceedeth rather of imperfection of 
judgement, than of malicious intendment 
against your majesty.' * I hold him,' he added, 
' the least dangerous man of four or five of 
those that are next him in right and succes- 
sion . . . being such an impotent and weak 
body, as neither can he get up on horseback, 
but that he is holpen and lift up, neither 
when he is on horseback can of himself alight 
down without help, and therefore, in mine 
opini»)n, tlie less to be feared or doubted, if 
he would forget himself, as I hope now he 
will not .' Sidney's is probably the most cor- 
reet, ns it is the most clinritabie, explanation 
of his subsequent foolhardy conduct. On the 
arrival of litzmaurice (17 July 1579) Des- 
mond rejected liis overturt»s to join with him 
in re-establishing the old religion, notified the 
fact to Drury, protested his own loyalty, de- 
clared his intention of marching against the 
invader, and did what he could in that direc- 
tion. The death of Fitzmaurice, of whom 
he s»»eras to have been extremely jealous, and 
the repn^sentations of Sanders exercised a 
prejudicial eilect upon him. Ilis conduct 
aroused the suspicion of Drury, who on 7 Sept. 

* restrained him from liberty' for two days, 
until he promised to send his son as hostage 
for his conduct to Limerick. Fascinated by 
the rhetoric of Sanders and yet unwilling to 
risk everything by openly rebelling, he en- 
deavoured to temporise. Warned by Malby 



that he was suspected, he refused to take the 
only safe course open to him, and on 1 Nov. 
he was proclaimed a traitor. Compelled to 
act, he marched a^inst Youghal, which he 
sacked, while the Earl of Clancar did the 
same for Kinsale. This did little to add to 
his strength. In March 1580 Pelham cap- 
tured the castle of Carrigafoyl, and in April 
jVskeaton and Ballyloughan, his last fort- 
resses, shared the same fate. On 14 June 
he and Sanders narrowly escaped being sur- 
prised by Pelham, and in August he was re- 
duced to such extremities that he sent his 
countess to the lord justice to intercede for 
him. About the same time he applied to 
Admiral Winter, who was cruising in Kin- 
sale waters, to transport him to England to 
b^ his pardon personally from the queen. 
Auer the destruction of the Spaniards in 
Fort-del-Oro the government of Munster was 
entrusted to the Earl of Ormonde, while 
Captain Zouche with 450 men was deputed 
to hunt him down. On 15 June 1581 he 
was surprised in the neighbourhood of Castle- 
mange and obliged to fly in his shirt into the 
woods of Ahanow. During the winter he 
was compelled to keep his Christmas in Kil- 
quegg wood, near Kilmallock, where he was 
nearly captured by the garrison stationed 
there. In September 1582 he was reported 
to have two hundred horse and two thousand 
foot under his command. In January 1583 
he had two remarkable escapes. All attempts 
to capture him seemed useless. The Munster 
officials were at their wits* end. Fenton sug- 
giisted that he should be assassinated, while 
bt. Leger advised the queen to adopt a policy 
similar to that which her father liad found 
useful in the case of Silken Thomas.' Mean- 
while Ormonde, by more legitimate means, 
was bringing him to the end of his resources. 
On 5 June his countess left him, and a pro- 
clamation of pardon deprived him of most of 
his followers. Desertea by all except a priest, 
two horsemen, one kerne, and a boy, he wan- 
dered about helplessly from one place to an- 
other. On 19 Sept. he was nearly captured 
on the borders of Slievloghra. On Monday, 
11 Nov., just as day was breaking, he was 
surprised in a cabin in the wood of Glana- 
ginty by five soldiers of the garrison of Castle- 
mange, led on by Owen MacDonnell 0*Mo- 
riarty, whose brother-in-law had just been 

Elundered by the earl. Fearing a rescue, his 
ead was cut ofi* b^ Daniel O'Kelly and sent 
into England. IIis body was conveyed, ac- 
cording to tradition, through the byways of 
the hills to the little mountain churchyard 
of Kill-na-n-onaim, or the ' Church of the 
Name.' In 1586 an act of parliament de- 
clared his estates forfeited to the czown. 
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Konuuritd (1) Joan, duugliter and heiress 

«( Junt?5> eleveatli earl of Desmond, widow 

if Junes, ninth earl of Ormonde, and mother 

"itfhUriTal, Thomas, tenth earl; (2) Eleanor, 

iMughl^r of Edmund Butler, lord Dunbojne, 

~y whom he had James, called 'the Queen's 

r.], Tliomas, and five daughters. 

HM OP Debmond, who hod imme- 

i his landing joined Filzmaurice, 

laiu? his adhesion by the murder of 

i^Uin ifenrv- Duvells at Tralee, became, on 

e death of Fitimaurice and till the acces- 

1 of the earl, head of the rehel arm]-. 

g with his brother in the vicissitudes 

f the war, he was in December 1681, after 

wring been wounded on several occasions, 

BtmpiitMl b; Captain Zouche in the neigh- 

IDUjIioCKlof CastlelyoQB. His bodywss sent 

l» Cork and ' vas hanged in cbaynes ouer | 

m atij gates, where it hanged up for S or | 

lire jearea logeather aa a spectacle to all 

s beholden to looke an, vntill at length I 

b gi^ele storme of wynd blew it off, but the 

id WW Bent to Dublin, and there fastened 

• pole and set over the castle walL' 

\ [Th« chief authorities are Hamilton's Calen- 

LTOf StAt«Psper<,Tob. Landii.; CoUins's S;d- 

ijBtat«P»p(!n,val.i.; Calendar of CanwMlJS. 

t, i. and ii. ; O'DuWt luitium, iocrenienta, et 

'M Eailiilia Geraldinorani ; O'Snlisvaii'a His- | 

• QttholioD Ibernis Compendium; Annals ' 

IttlteFour Hasten; Aauals of LochC£;MorTir)'s j 

. ir of Falent Rolls, vols. i. and ii. ; Un- \ 

|nblisb*il GenUdine Dcwunienti, ed. Haymao i 

Bd OmrtB; Thomas Churchyard's A Scourgs 

kr Babel) ; Biihop Carlcton's A Thankful Re- j 

usbtniiM of God's Msrcy ; Kerry Mag. vol. i., I 

Mn, Dnder Ibe title 'AntiquiUes of Tratee,' I 

U Iw found H most excellent Uisonssion on that I 

, ft of ilesmond's life which relates to his re- | 

ftlliOD.Mud tobebytbs late Archdeacon Bownn; 

't Hihccmca Auglicana, vol. i. ; Bngwell's | 

and nador ths Tuiiow, vol, ii.] B. D. j 

t FITZOEBALD, GERALD, elevenlh 
F KiLDAKE (1635-1686), was son of 
A Fiugerald, ninth earl of Kildare [q. v.], 
f bia •econd wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
m Grey, marquis of Dorset. In 1537 
r« father was i<xecuted for high treason 
. i atlaintcd, with forfuiture of title and 
IklM. Mainly throughthe exertions of hie 
ttor, IliomBsLFiveroiiB, subsequently bishop 
f Kildarv, Gerald was conveyed to France, 
Afnce li* went lo Home, where ho was re- 
Hved hy his relative, Cardinal Pole. He 
'~''^«qaenl I; took part with knighia of Kb od es 
npeditians agtunet the Moors, and entered 
wrricp of Cosmo de' Medici at Florence. 

r tb<! dtfalh of Henry \'III Gerald came 

gEnglnnd, and marrieif Msbel, daughter of 
t A^tliuujr Browne, kujghl of the Garter. 



Edward VI, in 1552, restort-d lo him soma 
of his paternal estates. In 1554 he served 
against Sir Thomas Wyatt. Queen Ma:^ 
conferred upon Gerald the earldom of Kit- 
dare, with possessions of his father, which, 
under the attainder, had been confiscated. 
The original grant for the re-establishment 
of the earldom is in the poBsession of the 
Duke of Leinater, now the chief representar- 
tive of the enrls of Kildare. The document 
has, with autographs of the eleventh earl, 
been reproduced in the fourth part of 'Fac- 
similes of National MSS. of Ireland.' Gerald 
conformed to the protestant religion earlj in 
the reign of Eliiabeth. He sat in parliament 
in Ireland in 1559. The attainder of his 
family was annulled by statute in 1568. In 
1577 he attended before the privy council in 
England in relation to complaints made con- 
cerning the naaessment imposed upon land- 
holders in Ireland. He took an active part 
in the warfare against hostile Irish and^the 
Spaniards who had landed in Munster. In 
1582, on suspicion of treason, the earl's es- 
tates were placed under sequestratiou, and 
he, bis son tienry, and his son-in-law Lord 
Delvin, were imprisoned in the Tower of 
London. After enaminations before the lord 
chancellor of England and other judges, 
the earl was released fr()m the Tower on 
giving a bond for 2,000/., in Juno 1583, to 
remain within twenty miles of London and 
not to come within three miles of her ma- 
jesty's court. In the following year the 
gueen granted him permission to wait upon 
er, and to return to Ireland, where he sat 
in the parliament at Dublin in April 1586. 
Ho died in London on 16 Nov. following, and 
was interred at Kildare. He is stated by 
contemporaries to have been an expert horse- 
man, valiant, small of stature, slender of 
person, very courteous, but hard and angir 
at times, a great gatherer of money, and ad- 
dicted to gambling. 

[Archives of tho Duke of Loinstcr: Paltnt 
and Statute Rolls ; State Papcra, Public Record 
Office, Londao; Carew US.S.. LnmbetJii Cute 
Papers, Bodlfinn Libriiry ; Tho Earls of Kil- 
dare, 1862 ; Heport of UisL MSS. Commiaiiwi, 
1883.] J. T. G. 

FITZGEBALD, J.\MES FirzjoHS, four- 
teenlli Eari. ok Dsbmosb (rf. 1558), second 
son of Sir John Desmond [see Fitkbebald, 
Jaubs Fitimaurice, thirteenlli earl], de facto 
thirteenth earl of Deamond, and More, daugh- 
ter of Donogb O'Brien of Carrigogunnell, cO. 
Limerick, ford of Pohblo O'Briun, imme- 
diately on the death of his grandfather in 
June 1636 assumed the position and title of 
Earl of Desmond, and in order to support it 
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united himself with the head of the discon- 
tented party in Ireland, O'Brien of Thomond. 
Naturally the government, which had just 
suppressed the rebellion of Thomas, earl of 
Kiidare, could not brook such insolence, and 
accordingly on 26 July the lord deputy. Grey, 
marched against him, and having come to 
the border of Cashel encamped in the field 
three days expecting his coming, as he had 
promised the chief justice, with tne intention 
of separating him from O'Brien, ' so as we 
might have entangled but with one of them 
at once/ Not keeping his appointment, the 
deputy marched forward and took possession 
of his castle in Lough Gur, the doors and 
windows of which had been carried away 
and the roof burnt by the rebels themselves, 
which was then entrusted to Lord James 
Butler, who made it defensible. But Fitz- 
gerald had no intention of imitating his un- 
fortunate kinsman Thomas, earl of Kildare, 
and, although he refused to place his person 
within the power of the deputy, ' he showed 
himself in gesture and communication very 
reasonable,' offering to deliver up his two 
sons as hostages for his loyalty, and to sub- 
mit his claims to the earldom to the decision 
of Lord Grey. Though renewed in Decem- 
ber nothing for the nonce came of the pro- 
posal. * And as far as ever I could perceive,' 
wrote Grey to Cromwell in February 1537, 
' the stay that keepeth him from inclining 
to the kind's grace's pleasure is the fear and 
doubt which he ana all the Geraldines in 
Munster have in the Lord James Butler, 
both for the old malice that hath been be- 
twixt their bloods, and principally for that 
he claimeth title by his wife to tne earldom of 
Desmond ' (State Papers, lien. VIII, ii. 404). 
Grey arguea in favour of the acknowledgment 
of his claims, and in August Anthony St. 
Leger, who was at the time serving on the 
commission * for the order and estabbshment 
to be taken aud made touching the whole 
state of Ireland,' was advised by Cromwell 
' to handle the said James in a gentle sort.' 
Accordingly on 15 Sept. he was invited to 
submit his claims to the commissioners at 
Dublin ; but suspecting their intention he de- 
clined to place himself m their power, though 
signing articles of submission and promising 
to deliver up his eldest son as hostage for his 
good faith. The negotiations continued to 
hang fire. In March 1538 the commissioners 
wrote that * he hath not only delivered his 
son, according to his first promise, to the 
hands of Mr. William Wyse of Waterford to 
be delivered unto us, but also hath affirmed 
by his secretary and writing all that he afore 
promised ' {tb, p. 550). Nor was he without 
good reason for his cautious conduct. The 



Ormonde faction in the council, violently op- 
posed to Grey and St. Leger, were assidu- 
ously striving to effect his ruin by entangling 
him in rebellious projects. In July 1539 
John Allen related to Cromwell how the 
^ pretended Earl of Desmond ' had confede- 
rated with O'Donnell and O'Neill * to make 
insurrection against the king's majesty and 
his subjects, not only for the utter exile and 
destruction of them, but also for the bringing 
in, setting up, and restoring young Gerald 
(the sole surviving scion of the house of Kil- 
dare) to all the possessions and pre-eminences 
which his father had ; and so finallv among 
them to exclude the king from all his re- 
galities within this land ' (ib. iii. 136). In 
April 1540 the council informed the king that 
' your grace's servant James Fitzmaurice, who 
claimed to be Earl of Desmond, was cruelly 
slain the Friday before Palm Sunday, of un- 
fortunate chance, by Maurice Fitzjohn, bro- 
ther to James Fitzjohn, then usurper of the 
earldom of Desmond. After whicn murder 
done, the said James Fitzjohn immediately 
resorted to your town of loughal, where he 
was well received and entertained, and ere 
he departed entered into all such piles and 
garrisons in the county of Cork as your ma- 
jesty*s deputy, with the assistance of your 
army and me, the Earl of Ormonde, obtained 
before Christmas last ' (ib, p. 195). Ormonde 
was sent to parley witn him, but he refused 
to trust him. On the arrival of St. Leger, as 
deputy, however, he again renewed his offer 
of submission, and promised, upon pledges 
being given for his safety, to meet him at 
Cashel. This he did, and on bended knees 
renounced the supremacy of the pope. * And 
then,' writes St. Leger, * considering the great 
variance between the Earl of Ormonde and 
him, concerning the title of the earldom of 
Desmond ... I and my fellows thought it 
not good to leave that cancer remain, but 
so laboured the matter on both sides, that we 
have brought them to a final end of the said 
title.' St. Leger assured the king * that sith 
my repair into this your land 1 have not 
heard better counsel of no man for the refor- 
mation of the same than of the said Earl of 
Desmond, who undoubted is a very wise and 
discreet gentleman,' for which reason, he said, 
he had sworn him of the council and given 
him * gown, jacket, doublet, hose, shirts, caps, 
and a riding coat of velvet, which he took 
very thankfully, and ware the same in Lime- 
rick and in all places where he went with 
me ' (ib. p. 285). By such conciliatorv con- 
duct did St. Leger, in the opinion of .f ustice 
Cusack, win over to obedience the whole pro- 
vince of Munster (Cal. Carew MSS. L 245). 
In July 1541 he was appointed chief executor 
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of the * ordinances for the reformation of Ire- 
land ' in Munster, and in token of the renun- 
ciation of the privile^ claimed by his ances- 
tors of not being obliged to attend the great 
coancils of the realm, he took his seat in a 
parliament held at Dublin. In June 1542 he 
yisited England, where, being admitted to the 
presence of the king, he was by him graci- 
ously received, his title acknowledged, and 
the kinff himself wrote to the Irish council 
<that tne Earl of Desmond hath here sub- 
mitted himself in so honest, lowly, and humble 
a sort towards us, as we have conceived a very 
great hope that he will prove a man of great 
honour, truth, and good service/ Nor did he, 
during the rest of his life, fail to justify this 
opinion. On 9 July 1543 he obtained a grant 
of the crown lease of St. Mary's Abbey, Dub- 
lin, 'for his better supporting at his repair' 
to parliament. By Edward VI he was created 
loiti treasurer on the death of the Earl of 
Ormonde (patent 29 March 1547), and on 
15 Oct., when thanking him for his services 
in repressing disorders in Munster, the king 
offered to make a companion of his son. Dur- 
ing the government of Bellingham he was 
suspected of treasonable designs, and having 
refused a peremptory order to appear in Dub- 
lin, the deputy swooped down upon him im- 
expectedly in the dead of winter, 1548, and 
carried him off prisoner. He was soon re- 
leased and continued in office by Mary. In 
the summer of 1558 he was attacked by a 
serious illness, and died at Askeaton on Thurs- 
day 27 Oct. He was buried in the abbey of 
the White Friars, Tralee. * The loss of this 
good man was woful to his country ; for there 
was no need to watch cattle, or close doors 
froYD. Dun-caoin, in Kerry, to the green bor- 
dered meeting of the three waters, on the 
confines of the province of Eochaidh, the son 
of Lachta and Leinster ' (Annals of the Four 
Masters). He married four times : first, Joan 
Roche, daughter of Maurice, lord Fermoy, and 
his own grandniece, for which reason she was ' 
put away, and her son, Thomas Roe (father 
of James Fitzthomas Fitzgerald, the Sugan 
Earl Tq. v.]), known as Sir Thomas of Des- 
mondf, disinherited ; secondly,' More, daughter 
of Sir Maolrony McShane (yCarroU, lord of 
£1^ O'CanoU, by whom he had Gerald, his 
heir, also John and four daughters — she died 
in 1&18; thirdly, Catherine, second daughter 
of Piers, earl of Ormonde, and widow of 
Richard, lord Power — she died at Askeaton, 
17 March I55S: and fourthly, Ellen, daugh- 
ter of Donald MacCormac, MacCarthy Mor, 
by whom he had a son. Sir James-Sussex 
iltzgerald, and a daughter, Elinor. 

[State Fapen, Hen. VIU, vols. ii. and iii. ; 
Lodge's Peerage (Archdall); Ware's Annales; 



Stanihurst's Chronicle; Cul. CarewMSS. vol. i. ; 
Hamilton's Cal. vol. i.; Liber Hibcmise, ii. 41 ; 
O'Clery's lkK)k of Pedigrees, Kilkenny Arch. Soc 
Journal, 1881, p. 413.] R. D. 

FITZGERALD, JAMES Fitzmauricb, 
thirteenth Earl of Desmond (d, 1540), was 
the son of Maurice Fitzthomas, only son 
and heir-apparent of Thomas, twelfth earl of 
Desmond, and Joan, daughter of John Fitz- 
gibbon, the White Knight. Immediately on 
the death of his grandfather, Thomas, twelfth 
earl, in 1534, the succession was disputed by 
John Fitzthomas, brother of the twelfth earl, 
and fourth son of Thomas, eighth earl [q. v.], 
on the ground of the invalidity of the marriage 
of Maurice Fitzthomas with the daughter of 
the White Knight. Whether it was so or not 
was never determined, but John Fitzthomas 
having taken forcible possession remained earl 
de facto during his Lfe, and after his death 
in 1536 the earldom was seized by his son 
James, fourteenth earl [q. v.], the title being 
cleared bv the * accidental ' death of James 
Fitzmaunce, thirteenth earl de jure^ at the 
hand of Maurice (i totane, brother of the 
fourteenth earl. Lodge, who correctly de- 
scribes James Fitzmaurice as thirteenth earl, 
incorrectly states that he was succeeded by 
his uncle, John Fitzthomas, which was im- 
possible, John having died in 1536. This 
alteration makes Lodge's fifteenth and six- 
teenth earls, fourteenth and fifteenth respec- 
tively (cp. Unpublished Geraldine Docu- 
menUf edited bv Ilayman and Graves, pt. ii. 
pp. 103-17). 

James Fitzmaurice, thirteenth earl, being 
in England at the time of his grandfather's 
death was, at the suggestion of the Irish 
council, who had their own purposes to serve 
{State Papers, Hen. VIII, lii. 106), allowed 
to return home, being ' sufiiciently furnished 
with all thin^ fitting and necessary for such 
a journey and enterprise ' by the oounty of 
the king. Landing at Cork, he was proceed- 
ing through the territory of Lord Koche, 
when he was waylaid and slain by Sir 
Maurice of Desmond on 19 March 1540 (ib, 
p. 195). He married Mary, daughter of his 
great-uncle, Cormoc Og MacCartYiy, but had 
no male issue (Lodge, Peerage, Archdall). 
She remarried Daniel O'SuUivaii Mor, and 
died in 1548. 



[Authorities cited above.] 



R. D. 



FITZGERALD, JAMES Fitzmaurice 
{d. 1579), *arch traitor,' was the second 
sou of Maurice Fitzjohn h totane, i. e. of the 
burninp^, and Julia, second daughter of Der- 
mot ( )'Mulrvan of Sulloghade, co. Tipperary, 
nophow of James, fourteenth, and cousin of 
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Oeraldy fifteenth earl of Desmond Earl 
James had shown his appreciation of the ' ac- 
cident' that had removed his competitor, 
James Fitzmaurice, the so-called thirteenth 
earl [q. v.], from his path, by rewarding his 
brother, Maurice (i totane, with the barony of 
Kerrykurrihy. But the cordial relations thus 
established between the two families came to 
an end w^ith the accession of Gerald, fifteenth 
earl [q. v.l who appears to have regarded his 
uncle witn jealousy, and to have treated him 
in a way that was resented by Maurice and 
his sons, who were soon at 'hot wars' with 
him. During the detention of the earl and 
his brother Sir John in England (1665-73), 
Fitzmaurice assumed the position of captain 
of Desmond, in which he was confirms! by 
the warrant of the earl himself, though not 
without protest on the part of Thomas Roe 
Fitzgerald. His conduct gave as little satis- 
faction to the government as had that of the 
earl. In July 1568 he entered Clanmaurice, 
the country of Thomas Fitzmaurice, lord of 
Lixnaw, nominally to distrain for rent, and, 
having captured two hundred head of cattle 
and wasted the country, was returning home- 
wards when he was met by Lord Lixnaw 
himself (^29 July), and utterly defeated by 
him. Hitherto he had lived on fairly good 
terms with the earl his cousin ; but about 
the end of 1568 the earl granted to Sir War- 
ham St. Leger, in return probably for services 
rendered or to be rendered to him during his 
confinement, a lease of the barony of Kerry- 
kurrihy. This lie naturally regarded as an 
act of base ingratitude, and from that moment 
he seems to have entered on a line of conduct 
which could only have for its ultimate object 
the usurpation of the earldom of Desmond. 

* James Fitzmaurice,' \sTot<3 Sir H. Sidney, 

* understanding that I was arrived, and liad 
not brought with me neither the earl nor Sir 
John his brother, which he thought I might 
and would have done, assembling as many of 
the Earl of Desmond's people as he could, 
declared unto them that I could not obtain 
the enlargement either of the earl or of his 
brother John, and that there was no hope or 
expectation of either of them but to be put 
to death or condemned to perpetual prison. 
And therefore (saying that that country could 
not be without an earl or a captain) willed 
them to make choice of one to be their earl 
or captain, as their ancestors had done. . , 
And according to this his speech, he wrote 
unto me, they forthwith, and as it had been 
with one voice, cried him to be their captain ' 
{Cal. Carew MSS. ii. 342). Eleanor, coun- 
tess of Desmond, was a shrewd woman, and 
she wrote to her husband (26 Nov. 1569) 
that Fitzmaurice had rebelled in order to 



bring him into further displeasure, and to 
usurp all his inheritance ' by the example of 
his father.' Li June 1669 he and the Earl 
of Clancarty invaded Kerrykurrihy, spoiled 
all the inhabitants, took the castle-aboey of 
Tracton, hanged the garrison, and vowed 
never to depart from Cork unless Lady St. 
Leger and Lady Grenville were delivered up 
to him. His policy, even now, seems to have 
been to create a strong Roman catholic and 
anti-English sentiment, and to make an al- 
liance with him as the head of the Lrish ca- 
tholic party an object of importance to the 
catholic powers of Europe. And here perhaps 
we may trace the finder of Father Wolf, the 
Jesuit. To this end he seduced the brothers 
of the Earl of Ormonde, and entered into a 
bond with the Earl of Thomond and John 
Burke, son of the Earl of Clanricarde. On 
12 July he wrote to the mayor and corpora- 
tion of Cork, ordering them to ' abolish out 
of that city that old heresy newly raised and 
invented.' When Sidney took the field about 
the end of July the rel>ellion had extended 
as fiir as Kilkenny, while at Cork Lady St. 
Leger and the English inhabitants were in 
instant danger of being surrendered to the 
enemy. By the end of September the deputy 
had practically broken the back of the re- 
bellion, and, leaving Captain (afterwards 
Sir) Humphrey Gilbert to suppress Fitzmau- 
rice, he returned to Dublin. Gilbert soon 
brought him ' to a very base estate,' compelling 
him to seek safety in the woods of Aharlow. 
No sooner, however, had Gilbert departed 
than he succeeded in collecting a new force, 
with which he spoiled Kilmiulock (9 Feb. 
1570). On 1 March a commission was given 
to Ormonde * to parley, protect, or prosecute * 
the Earl of Thomond, James Fitzmaurice, 
and others, but without leading to any re- 
sult. On 27 Feb. 1571 Sir John Perrot knded 
at Waterford as lord president, and prepared 
to put him down with a strong hand. But 
he, we are told, * knowing that the lord presi- 
dent did desire nothing more than the miish- 
ing of those wars,' proposed to terminate 
them by a duel, * befievm^ that the presi- 
dent's longing for a speedy issue, and his ex- 
pectation thereof, would keep him for a time 
^om further action.' He nad, indeed, no 
intention of fighting, * not so much,' he said, 
' for fear of his life, but because on his life 
did depend the safety of all such as were of 
his party.' When Perrot at last discovered 
the artifice he was so enraged that he vowed 
*to hunt the fox out of nis hole 'without 
delay. This he eventually did, but not with- 
out undergoing enormous fatigue, for his foe 
was a past master in the art of Irish strategy. 
After Holding out for more than a year ne 
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forced to sue for pardon, ' which at 
^ :h the lord president did (consent to, and 
jellies Fitxmaurice came to Eilmallock,wbere 
hi the church the lord president caused Uim 
to lie proetrate, taJdiig the point of the lord 
prMident'a sword next, hig heart, in token 
that he had re«eiTed his life at the queen's 
hiuidd, by submitting bitnitelf uoto her tnercj. 
And so he took a solemn oath to be and 
continue a true suhject unto the queen and 
crown of England ' (33 Feb. 15r3j. He gave | 
op one of his sons as hoetoee, and Perrot 
wrote lo fiurghley that from dib conduct he 
almost expected him to prove 'a second St. 
Paul.' On thereturnof the Earlof Desmond 
he exerted bioiself to induce that nobleman 
to assume a position of irreconcilable enmity 
to England, but, finding him more inclined 
to submit to ' reasonable terms,' he deter- 
mined to retire to the continent. His object 
in en doing, he aaid to some, was to obtain 
pardon from Eliubeth through the media- 
tion of the French court ; to otliers he de- 
•lued that he was compelled to leave Ireland 
'~ the unldndneas of hia cousin. One excuse 
probably as good as another. In March 
'5, accompanied by the White Knight and 
I wsieBchal of Imokilly, he and his family 
niled on board La Arganys for France, and 
« few daye aflerwarda landed at St. Malo, 
wlwre they were all cordially received by the 
lor. From St. Malo he proceeded to 
where he had several interviews with 
i6 de' Medid. He promised largely, 
. are told, ofierine in return for assiatance 
suke Hnnry III king of Ireland. During 
"^5-0 hs remained in the neighbourhood of 
' andreceivedapensionof five thousand 
m, which, considering the scarcity of 
ly. Dr. Dale shrewdly conjectured was 
pouraes beanxyeux. But finding that 
vu merely a pawn in the delicate game 
t KUiabeth and Catherine were plaving, 
•»tly in 1577, left France to try his for- 
«e at the Spanish court. Here the crown 
Ii«land was otTered to Don John j but 
Lp. with the Netherlands and Portugal 
lit haitds, had no inclination to break 
^ with England ; ao, leaving his two 
nsuricf'Uid ["terald under the protection 
Cwiliiia] Oranv<<ll>>,who had taken a ftutry 
», be went on to Italy, whera he met 
much more satisfactoiy reciiption fivim 
„ -y Xin. At the papal court ho fell 
wilhStukoly.oud aplanwassoon onfc ' 
the inraaion of Ireland, the crown ll 
e bune prumis^d to the po]>e's nepLe 
iriiijf Stukfly to follow with tlie me 
ly of tb« inrading force, Fitimanrire, i 
l)«nied by Dr. Suidors, nanal nuncio, a 
'-' - (Iq Uvindo, saiuid Rora Furrol 



Qalicia ou 17 June 1579 with a few troops 
which he had gathered together, having with 
him his own vessel and three Spanish shal- 
lops. In the Channel two Eogliah vessels 
were captured, and on 16 July they arrived 
in the port of Dingle in Kerry, where tley 
took possession of the Port del Ore. On the 
18th they cast anchor in Smerwick harbour, 
where on the 25th they were joined by two 
galleys with a hundred soldiers. Four days 
later, however, their ships were captured by 
the English fleet. Fitnnaurice's first concern 
wss to despatch an urgent but ineffectual 
exhortation to the Earla of Desmond and 
Kildare, as heads of the Geraldines, to join 
with him in throwing off the yoke of the 
heretic, and then, Icavmg hia soldiers in the 
Fort del Ore to await the arrival of Stukely, 
he went to pay a tow at the monaatery of 
the Holy Cross in Tipperary. On his way 
thither he was slain in a skirmish (the merits 
of which are somewhat uncertain) by his 
in, Theobald Burke. He married Eathe- 
daughter of W. Burke of Muskerry, by 
whom he had two sons, Maurice and Gerald, 
and a daughter. 

[The chief aulhorltiea for big life are Halnil- 
d's Irish Catendor; Crosby's Foreign CnUndat ; 
Gemldine Documsnta, ed. Hajnian and Graves; 
Bawlinson's Life of Sir John Psrrot; Hogaii'a 
Ibernialgaatiana; Macao's Cathotio A rchbish ops 
of Dublin; Calendar of Carew JUSS. i. 397: 
Kerry MBgaaino, No, 31 ; OTaly's liiilium, 
ineromenta, et exitus familis Geraldinorum ; 
O'SoIlevan's Historic Cutholicte IberaliE Coni' 
pendiam ; Annals of the Four Masters : Annala 
of Loch C^; Cox'a Hibtraia Anglicaan; BagreH's 
Irolaod under tha Tudora, vol. ii. In the Kil- 
kenny Arcbssological Society's Journal, Jnly 
1959. will he found a <?ol1c«lian of Irish letters 
by Fitzgerald, translated and edited by Dr, 
OTonovan.! R. D. 

FITZGERALD, JAMES, commonh- called 
the TowEB E4RL, or the QcEES's £arl OF 
Desuosd {I570P-1601), was elder son of 
Gerald Fitzgerald, fifteenth earl of Desmond 
id, 1583) [q- V,], hy his second maniage with 
Eleanor, daughter of Edmund Butler, lord 
Dunboyne. lie was bom in England about; 
l')70, and the queen was his eodmother. 
When his father renounced his atleN^auceto 
the English crown in 157tf, the child seems 
tohave been resident iu Ireland. Bis mother, 
to dissociate him from his father's ill fortune, 
delivered him up lo Sir William Drury, an 
acting lord justice, wlio sent him 1i] Dublin 
Castle. On 28 Aug. 15«2 the countess bit- 
terly complsjned to Lord Burghley that hia 
education was utlnrly noglccfiil, and peti- 
tioned for better treatment (IIathas and 
Okavbb,91). Onl7Nov.l6S3,iitidouOJuly 
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1584 his ffaolers applied to the English aatho- 'corned him with enthusiasm, although the 
rities for nis removal to the Tower of London. | mayor of Cork was not very courteous. The 
Their second petition was successful, and carl travelled quickly to Carew's headquarters 



"before the close of 1584 the lad was carried 
to the Tower, to remain a prisoner there for 
sixteen years. On 17 June 1593 he wrote 
pathetically to Cecil that * only by being bom 
the unfortunate son of a faulty father, [he] 
liad never since his infancy breathed out 01 
prison.' Between 1588 and 1598 innumer- 
able accounts are extant detailing payment in 
behalf of 'James Garolde,' as the prisoner 
was called, for medicines, ointments, pills, 
syrups, and the like, particulars which suggest 
a very feeble state of health. The * wages ' 
of the youth's schoolmaster appear in the ac- 
counts, and many letters are extant to testify 
to the thoroughness of the teaching as far as 
it went. 

Fitzgerald's condition underwent a great 



at Mallow, and thence to the centre of the 
Geraldine district at KilmaUock (18 Oct.), 
where Sir G^rge Thornton, the English com- 
mander, provided him with lodgmg. The 
people still treated him with favour, and al- 
though he found his position irksome, he faith- 
fully preached to them Elizabeth's clemency 
and tne desirability of making peace with 
her. But on Sunday, the 19th, wfiile his fol- 
lowers were expectm^ him to join them at 
worship in the catholic chapel, he ostenta- 
tiously made his way to the protestant church. 
This act broke the spell, and the people's ac- 
clamations changed to hooting. On 14 Nov., 
however, Thomas Oge, an officer in the ser- 
vice of the Sugan Earl, who held a fortress 
called Castlemang, surrendered it to the new 



change in the autumn of 1600. Tyrone's re- earl, and the latter dwelt with pride on the 
bellion was still unchecked. In Munster the I victory in a letter to Cecil (18 Dec.) But 

Geraldine faction was united by Tyrone's in- this was Desmond's only success. Cecil saw 

fluence against the English government, in that his presence in Ireland had no effect on 

the support of James Fitzthomas Fitzgerald, the rebellious population, and his guardians 

the Sugan Earl [q. v.], who, being the heir found him difficult to content with the narrow 

of the disinherited elder son of James, four- means at their command. He resented living 



teenth earl of Desmond, had been put forward 
by the rebel leaders as the only rightful earl 
of Desmond. To break the union between 



on 500/. a year, the allowance made him 
by the government, and desired to marry a 
certain widow Norreys, to which Cecil ob- 



the Geraldine faction and the other rebels, jected. Cecil held out hopes that a more 
Sir George Carew, president of Munster, sug- , suitable marriage could be arranged in Eng- 
gested that the imprisoned James Fitzgerald ' land. At the end of March 1601 he came to 
should be sent to the province, and paraded I London with a letter from Carew highly re- 
as the genuine earl of Desmond. It was con- 1 commending him for a grant of land and a set- 
fidently expected that the Geraldine faction ^ tied income in consideration of his loyalty, 
would at once transfer their allegiance to the , On 31 Aug. 1601 he appealed to Cecil for aid, 
youthful prisoner. Elizabeth disliked the and for some of the lands lately held by the 



scheme. Cecil doubted its wisdom, but finally 
gave way. Fitzgerald was to assume the title 
of Earl of Desmond, and a patent passed the 
great seal, with the proviso that if the earl 
nad an heir, the heir should bear the title of 
Baron Inchiquin. The new earl was to have 
none of his father's lands restored to him, 
and was to be in the custody of a governor, 
Oaptain Price, together with a gentleman 
named Crosbie, and the protestant archbishop 
of Cashel, Miler Magrath. Captain Price 
was ordered to indoctrinate his charge with 
the necessity of supportinjj the queen, of ad- 
hering to the protestant religion, and of main- 
taining a very frugal household. Cecil di- 
rected Carew to leave Fitzgerald all the ap- 
pearances of liberty, but he was to be closely 
ivatched and placed under restraint if he 
showed the slightest sigfn of sympathy with 
the government's enemies. The party left 
Bristol for Cork on 13 Oct. 1600. The earl 
fiuff'ered terribly from sea-sickness, and was 
landed at Youghal. The Geraldines wel- 



Sugan Earl. He described himself as penni- 
less, despised, and without the means to pre- 
sent himself at court. Chamberlain, writing 
to Carleton, 14 Nov. 1601, says that 'the 
young earl of Desmond died here [Le. Lon- 
don] the last week ' (letters temp. JSltz,, Camd. 
Soc, 122) ; but it was not until 14 Jan. 
1601-2 that the privy council formally an- 
nounced his death, and released the persons 
who had accompanied him to Ireland from the 
charge of attendance upon him. On 17 Jan. 
1601-2 one of these persons, named William 
Power, appealed for pecuniary assistance in 
behalf of the earl's four sisters, who were 
suffering greatly from poverty. Irish writers 
suggest that the earl was poisoned, but there 
is nothing to support the suggestion. 

[Hay man and Graves's Unpublished Geraldine 
Documents, pt. ii. pp. 80 et seq. ; Pacata Hi- 
berDia, 1633, i. cap. 14, p. 800 ; Gent. Mag. 1863 
pt. ii. 414-25. 1864 pt. ii. 28-89; Cal. State 
Papers (Domestic). 1601-3, pp. 13, 134; Cal. 
Carew MSS. 1600-1.] 8. L. L. 
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FITZGERALD, JAMES I''itztuomab, 
llie SroiN EiBL 01' DtSHOXD {d. 1608), was 
Utt> eldest MID of iiir Tliomns Fitz^^erald, com- 
nlf called Thomaa Roe or Red ThomaB. 
nmsa Roe liad been bastardised and disln' 
nted by hia fether, James Fil.ijolm Filz- 
tld, fourteenth earl of Desmond [q.T.],aad 
]gu inclined to dispute the claim of his 
t brother Gerald, fifteenth earl [q. v.], 
t- the earldom of Desmond, circumstances 
1 proved too strong for liim, and he had 
sunk into obscure ^vacy. By his wife 
Ellice, daughter of Richard, lonl Poer, he 
hod tvo (noa, James and John, and a daug'h- 
tcT, who married Donald Pipi MacCarth^ 
Beagh. Wbea of an age to understand his 
■^Otition James Fitzthomaa repaired to court 
Em petilion Elizabeth for a restoration of hia 
Wli^iM. Hispetitionwaaregardedwithfavour, 
•ome alight encouragement held out to him, 
aod • email jearly allowance promised him. 
Conscquea tly. during the rebellion of his uncle 
UtirBld, both he and hie father remained 
BtAonch in tbeir allegiance tu the crown, and 
afl«r the death of the earl and the suppres- 
iion of the rebellion in 1583 they naturally 
looked for tbeir restonitioD to the enrldom. 
But tbeir petitions no longer found favour at 
court, for Muuster was to be ' planted ' with 
CngliBhmen, and for ever to be made loya! 
to England. So matters remained until 1596, 
wbeo Mimster, in the words of the Irish an- 
itsIUu. again became ' a trembling sod.' In- 
aiaated by his brother John and by Hugh 
O'Seill, earl of Tyrone, James Filithomas 
a&sumed the title of Earl of l>esmond, and 
bpfon^ long found himself at the head of eight 
ihousaod i^lansmen. To the expostulations 
<4 ibp liarl of Ormonde he replied, on 12 Oct. 
I.'il^, by a statement of his grievances, and 
bv an avowal of his iulention, seeing he could 
odtoinuo justice, 'tomaintainhiaright, trust- 
ing in the Almighty to further tne aame.' 
Tlie struggle lasted for three years. Put in 
<.>el«llN.'r ItWO, while withdrawing his forces 
iV.iiii ill" ripen into the woods ot Ahorlow, 
y.. \\:i. surprised by Captain Greame and the 
,'.11 ::-' 11 lit Kilmallock. From that day the 
I .. r..M.iii ■! never rallied again to any pur- 
I .. c. 1 iisaiissing his followers the earl took 
i.: !ti'- iiiwds for safety, where, in May 1001, 
.-'ir I ii' r^u Carew was informed that he was 
liMriL;'iii ihuhBbitofBpriest,'but determined 
■ i. I ill.- niihorthon to depart the province, re- 
r.miih^' -till hia traitorly hopes to be relieved 
•Hi 111 ri*ler or out of Spain' (Oif. Careio 
.U.S.s, iv.rirj). Carew made several attempts 
ui [inicuri' his capture or death, but without 
•iicrti*. for ' aucli is the superstitious folly 
iif ihr«u puople, us for no price he may be 
Lad, buldiut; tlitj »ame tu be so lieinoiu as 



priest will give them absolution' (ft, 111,471). 
Eventually, on 29 May 1601, he was captured 
by Edmund Fitjsgibbon, the White Knight 
[q. T.], while hiding in 'nn obscure cave many 
fathoms underground' in the neighbourhood 
of Mitchelstown. He was pliiced in irons 
to prevent a rescue, 'so exceedingly beloved 
of all sorts' was he, and conveyed to Shan- 
don Castle, where he was immediately ai^ 
raigned and adjudged guilty of treason. For 
a time Carew hoped to moke use of him 
against a still greater rebel, Hugh O'Neill; 
but finding him to be after all but a ' dull- 
spirited traitor,' he on 13 Aug, handed him 
over to Sir Anthony Cooke, who conveyed 
him to England, where, on his arrival, he waa 
placed in the Tower. Of his life in prison 
there remains only the following patbetic 
notice ; ' The demands of Sir John Peyton, 
Lieutenant of Her Majesty's Tower of Lon- 
don, for one quarter ot a year, from St. Mi- 
chael's day 11102 till the feast of our Lord God 
next. For James M'Tliomas, Sayd tyme at 
Si. per week, physickejsoureeou, and watcher 
with him in his Lunacy.' He is said to have 
died in 1308, and to have been buried in the 
chapel of the Tower. He married Ellen, 
widow of Maurice, elder brother of Edmund, 
the White Knight, but had no issue. 

John FitKthomas, his brother, who had 
shared with him in the vicissitudes of the 
rebellion, and who indeed seems to have been 
the prime Instigator of it, after his brother'§ 
capture, escaped with his wife, the daughter 
of Richard CSimerford of Daugeamore, Kil- 
kenny, into Spain, where he died a few years 
afterwards at Barcelona. His sou Gerald, 
known as the Conde de Desmond, entered 
the service of the Emperor Ferdinand II, and 
was killed in 1632. As he left no issue, in him 
ended the heirs male of the four eldest sons 
of Thomas, eighth earl of Desmond [q, v.] 

[The prineipal rBforsoces to the life of the 
Sugiin £Hr! will be found colloct«] together in 
the Unpublished Qeraldint! Doeamciita. edited 
by Hayman nnd Qraves, pL ji.] K. D. 

FITZGERALD, JAMES, first DtncB or 
Lbinsteb (1722-1773), was the second but 
eldest surviving son of Robert, nineteenth 
earl of Kildare, and bend of the great family 
of the Geruldines, by I-ady Mary O'Brien, 
eldest daughter of William, third eorl of In- 
chiquin. newasbomon2yMayl722,Bnd, 
after receiving his preliminary education at 
home, travelled on the continent from Fe- 
bruary 1737 to September 1739. In the fol- 
lowing year he became heir-apparont to the 
earldiim of Kildare, on the death of his elder 
brother, and nn 17 Oct. 1741 he entered Ihe 
Irish House of Commons as member for A thy. 
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with the courtesy title of Lord Offaly. On 
20 Feb. 1744 he succeeded his father as 
twentieth earl of Kildare, and in the rebellion 
of the following year he offered to raise a 
regiment at his own expense to serve against 
the Pretender. He was sworn of the Irish 
privy council in 1746, and on 1 Feb. 1747 he 
received a seat in the English House of Lords 
as Viscount Leinster of Taplow, Buckingham- 
shire, an estate belonging to his uncle, the Earl 
of Lichiquin. This peerage was conferred on 
Kildare on the occasion of his marriage with 
Lady Emily Lennox, second daughter of 
Charles, second duke of Richmond, and sister 
of Lady Holland, Lady Louisa Conolly, and 
Lady Sarah Napier, which took place on 7 Feb. 
1747. Kildare after his marriage took an 
active part in Irish politics ; he budt Leinster 
House m Dublin, and exercised a princely hos- 
pitality ; and from his wealth, high birth, and 
influential family connections, soon formed 
a powerful party. This party followed im- 
plicitly all the directions of Kildare, who 
pursued an intermediate policy between the 
radical ideas of Speaker Boyle (afterwards 
Earl of Shannon) [see Boyle, Henry, 1682- 
1764] and his friends, and the ministerialists, 
headed by the primate, George Stone, arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Stone was an especial ob- 
ject of hatred to Kildare, who in 1754 sent a 
most violent protest to the king, attacking 
the primate's nomination to be a lord deputy 
during the absence of the lord-lieutenant, and 
declaring the inalienable right of the Irish par- 
liament to dispose of unappropriated sums of 
money when voted in excess of the ministerial 
demands. Stone's chief supporter, the Duke of 
Dorset, was at once recalled; the primate was 
struck out of the Irish privy council; and the 
Marquis of Hartington, a personal firiend of 
Kildare's,was appointed lord-lieutenant. The 
Irish people, or perhaps it is more correct to 
say the population of Dublin, were delighted 
at the earl's behaviour ; a medal was struck 
in his honour, and he remained imtil the day 
of his death one of the most popular noblemen 
in Ireland. He justified the confidence of 
the English ministry by bringing round the 
speaker and Richard Malone, the chancellor 
of the Irish exchequer, to the support of the 
Irish administration, and in 1750 he accepted 
the post of lord deputy. In 1758 he was made 
master-general 01 the ordnance in Ireland, 
in March 17(50 he raised the Royal Irish regi- 
ment of artillery, of which he was appointed 
colonel, and on 3 March 1761 he was created 
Earl of Offaly and Marquis of Kildare in the 
peerage of Ireland. Five years later he re- 
ceived the final step in the peerage. There 
were at that time no Irish dukes, and the 
marquis was eager to maintain his precedence 



over all Irish noblemen. The king promised 
that he should be created a duke whenever 
an English duke was made, and in compliance 
with tnis promise, when Sir Hugh Snuthson- 
Percy, Earl Percy, was promoted to be Duke of 
Northumberlana, Kildare was created Duke of 
Leinsterin the peerage of Ireland on 16 March 
1766. After this last promotion he began to 
take less part in politics, but in 1771 he drew 
up and signed a protest in the Irish House of 
LK)rd8 a^nst the petition of the majority 
of the Irish parliament for the continuance of 
Lord Townshend in the office of lord-lieu- 
tenant. The duke died at Leinster House, 
Dublin, on 19 Nov. 1773, and was buried at 
Christ Church in that city. He left a largo 
family, among whom the most notable were 
WUham Robert [c[. v.], who succeeded as 
second duke of Leinst«r ; Charles James, a 
distinguished naval officer, who was created 
Lord Lecale in the peerage of Ireland ; Lord 
Henry Fitzgerald, who married Charlotte, 
baroness De Ros in her own right; Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, the rebel [q. v.J ; and Lord 
Robert Stephen Fitzgerald, a diplomatist of 
some note, who was minister eid interim in 
Paris during the early years of the French 
revolution, and aiterwaras British representa- 
tive at Berne. 

TThe Marquis of KUdare's Earls of Kildare 
and their Ancestors from 1057 to 1773, Dublio, 
1858.] H. M. S. 

FITZGERALD, JAMES (1742-1835), 
Irish politician, descended from the family of 
the White Knight [see Fitzgibbon, Edmund 
Fitzjohn], was younger son of William Fitz- 
gerald, an attorney of Ennis, and younger 
brother of Maurice Fitzgerald, clerk of the 
crown for Connaught. He was bom in 1742, 
and educated at Trinity College, Dublin,where 
he greatly distinguished himself. In 1769 
he was called to the Irish bar, and he soon 
obtained a large practice, and won a great 
reputation both as a sound lawyer and an 
eloquent pleader. In 1772 he entered the 
Irisn House of Commons as member for 
Ennis ; in 1776 he was elected both for Kil- 
libegs and Tulsk in Roscommon, and pre- 
ferred to sit for the latter borough ; in 1/S4 
and 1790 he was re-elected for Tulsk, and 
in 1798 he was chosen to represent the county 
of Kildare in the last Irish parliament. His 
eloquence soon made him as great a reputa- 
tion in the Irish parliament as at the Irish 
bar, and he was recognised as one of the 
leading orators in the days of Grattan and 
Flood. Though an eloquent speaker, Fitz- 
gerald was not much of a statesman ; he, 
however, supported all the motions of the 
radical party, and in 1782 he made hia 
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tnott binoiis speech in proposing a certain 
Eneasure of catholic relief. In that year he 
Blamed Catbetioe, younger daughter of the 
S^T. Hem; Vesejr, who waa grftndfrtm of 
Pk3rohiiVeMT|Brchbiahop of TLmm,aud cousin 
P.'flt LmiI Olentwoith, ancestor of the Vis- 
4WilIits de Ve»cL Fitigerald nerer sought 
{ralilica1office,hutlieea^lvaj;cept«d profes- 
sional appnintmenta, which helped him at the 
bar. He thus became in rapid succession 
third eerjeant in l779,secondseneant in 1784, 
and prime seijeant in 1787. In all the de- 
bate* which preceded the final abolition of 
tbs independent Irish parliament Fitzgerald 
idutin^slied himself- He opposed the pro- 
ject af the union with all uia mtgUt, and 
' Me m» certainly disinterested in his cause, 
I- |br in 1799 he was dismissed from his post 
I of Drimeseijeant tomalce way for St. Oeor^o 
m ^/mj, who liad been coDverted to the unionist 
|*lKlli07. The Irish bar insisled on sbowiiLg 
I >b^ reap«ct for him, and continued to g^?e 
h^im the precedence in court over the attoi- 
~ ~ iieral and solicitor-general which he 
la prime scrieant. When the union 
. ■ carried Filzgerald accepted it, and he 

"02 to FebriiacT 1808, when he resigned the 
Utohiasouj'WilliamVeseyFitxgerald. He, 
F lowever, wasre-electedin 1812,but ogainre- 
■ .■Bgned in January 1813, when he finally re- 
1 ilarod fmm politics. His name, like his eon's 
ii'taee FiraeBBiLD, 'Wii.i.iAa Vbset, 1783- 
TxBIS], was unfortunately mixed up in the 
E31aET Anne Clarke scandal with the Uuke 
fc|Mf Yorlt. This son, who was thoroughly re- 
I to the union, held many important 
>litic«] offices, and in recognition of his ser- 
' a hia mother was created Baroness Fitz- 
1 and Veaey on 31 July 1826, when 
e Fibcgerald himself refused a peerage. 
• FiUgerald died at Booterslown, near 
bblin, on SO Jan. 1835, aged 98; thebaro- 
predeceaeed him 3 Jan. 1832. His 
SOD, Hgkbi Vesbi Fuzobkald, 
. Bmd of Eraly (1818-36), and dean of 
mom from l82Gtill his death, on 80 March 
0. He eueoeedod his eldest brother as 
tlnrd Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey in 1643. 

[OmI. Uitg. Msn^h 1S3S: Blue Book of the 

"— *-- t the Houao of Commons ; Blacker'* 

Ti. pp. m-3-. Sir John ^rrincMn's 

!• #f Iha Union ; GmtUn'a Life of Heory 

i; Hardy's Life of tha Earl of Charle- 

. ^Bonl.] H. H. 3. 

FITZOERALD, JOHN, first Earl op 

— [Seu FtTZTiioM^s, John, d. 1316,] 

FrrZOERALD. JOHN FiTZEDMtiKn 

1 158a). seneschal of Irookilly 
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Imokilly and Shjlie, daughter o 
O'Carroll. He was a prominent 
two great rebellions that convulsed Munater 
during 1503 to 1683. In 1569, being ' a prin- 
cipal commnnioator with Jamea FitKmaurice,' 
'arch traitor' [q. v.l, he was besieged in his 
castle of Ballymartyr by Sir Henry Sidney : 
but after a stout defence, in which several of 
the besiegers were wounded, finding the place 
untenable, he 'and hia company in the dead 
of night fled out of the house by a bog, which 
joins hard to the wall where no watch could 
have prevented their escape.' He continued 
to hold out with Fitzmaurice in the woods 
of Ahariow till February 1573, when he 
humbly submitted himself before Sir John 
Ferrot in the church of Eilmallock, and was 
pardoned. In 1575 he accompanied Fitc- 
maurice to France, but returned to Ireland 
a few weeks afterwards. From that time till 
the date of Fitzmaurice's landing we hear 
nothing of him with the exception that on 
10 Nov. 1576 he complained to the president 
of Munater, Sir William Druiy, that the Earl 
of Desmond was coehering sixty horses and 
a hundred horse-boys on Imokilly, an inci- 
dent quite BuQicient to show how the wind 
was blowing meanwhile. Instantly on the 
arrival of Fitzmaurice in July 1579 he went 
into rebellion. An adept in all tha strata- 
gems of Irish warfare, and personally brava 
in carrying his schemes into execution, he 
became, after the death of the ' arch traitor,' 
the unquestionable, though not nominal, 
head of the rebellion. It was against him, 
and not the Earl of Desmond, that Or- 
monde mainly directed his efibrta. Morethan 
once during that terrible struggle he was re- 
ported to have been slain. He was, indeed, 
once severely wounded and his brother killed, 
but he manifested no intention of submitting. 
In February 1 581 be narrowly missed captu:^ 
ing Sir Walter Raleigh. In M!ay 1683 hia aged 
mother was taken and executed by Thomas 
Butler, tenth earl of Ormonde [q. v.] But it 
was not till 14 June, when he was reported 
to have not more than twenty-fourswordeand 
four horse, that he consented to recognise the 
hopelessness of his cause. His submission 
■was accepted conditionally; but Ormonde, 
who greatly respected him for hia bravery, 

S leaded earnestly with Burghley for his par- 
on. He was, he declared, a man ' vabant, 
wise, and true of his word.' Ever since his 
eubmisaioQ ' he and his people Imd been em- 
ployed in order and husbandry.' Ormonde's 
intervention was successful so far aa hia life 
was concerned ; but as for his lands, that was 
to be left an opc^ question. Thirty-six thou- 
sand acres of good land, which the under- 
takers had come to regard aa their property, 
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were not to be surrendered by them with- 
out a struggle. He was represented as the 
most dangerous man in the provincei as ' hav- 
ing more intelligence from Spain than any 
one else/ Their representations were not 
without their calculated effect on Elizabeth, 
who had at first been inclined to treat him 
leniently. Not suspecting any attack, he was 
in March 1687 arrested by Sir Thomas Nor- 
reys and confined to Dubhn Castlei where he 
died in February 1589 {Ham, Cal iv. 126, but 
cf. J. 253), a few days after it had been finally 
decided that he should enjoy the profit of his 
lands. He married Honora, daughter of 
James Fitzmaurice, by whom he had Ed- 
mund and Richard, seven weeks old in 1589, 
and two daughters, Catherine and Eleanor. 
His son and heir, Edmund, at the time of 
his father's death being a year and a half old, 
was found by inquisition to be heir to Bally- 
martyr and other lands in co. Cork, and was 
granted in wardship to Captain Moyle. He 
obtained livery of his lands on coming of age, 
and in 1647 defended Ballymartyr against 
his nephew. Lord Inchiquin, when the castle 
was burnt and himself outlawed. 

[The principal references to Fitzgerald's life 
contained in the State Papers will be found in the 
Unpublished Oeraldine Documents, edited by 
Hayman and Graves, pt ii. pp. 1 18-36.] B. D. 

FITZGERALD, Sib JOHN Fitzedmtjnd 
(1528-1612), dean of Cloyne, son of Edmund 
Fitzjames, bom in 1528, was a devoted loyalist, 
being almost the only gentleman of note who 
refused to join in the rebellion of James Fitz- 
maurice Fitzgerald [q. v.] in 1569, whereupon 
he was appointed sheriff of the county of Cork, 
and for his good services in that oftice was 
* so maliced and hated of the rebels, as they 
not only burned all his towns and villages to 
the utter banishing of th* inhabitants of the 
same, but also roboed and spoiled and con- 
sumed all his goods and cattle, and thereby 
brought him from a gentleman of good ability 
to live to extreme poverty, not able to main- 
tain himself and his people about him in the 
service of her majesty as his heart desired.* 
His petition for compensation was supported 
by Sir Henry Sidney, who declared that he 
well deserved the same both for the losses 
he had sustained as also for his honesty and 
civility. On the outbreak of Desmond's re- 
bellion he again threw in his lot with the 
government, and was again exposed to the 
attacks of the rebels^ insomuch that he was 
obliged to take refuge in Cork. In January 
1581 his condition was described to Burghley 
as truly pitiful, and in May 1582 the queen 
gave order that he should receive an annuity 
of one hundred marks and a grant of one 



hundred marks land of the escheats in Mun- 
ster. In 1586 he strenuously opposed the 
bill for the attainder of the Earl of Desmond, 
and by trying to maintain the legality of the 
earl's feoffment almost made shipwreck in 
one moment of the reputation gained by a 
lon^ life of loyalty. Being charged with con- 
niving at the marriage of Florence MacCarthy 
(whose godfather he was) and Ellen, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Clancar, he denied it, de- 
claring to Burghley that on the contrary he 
had done his b^t to prevent it; while, as for 
his action in regard to Desmond's deed of 
feoffment, it was with him a thing of con- 
science and honesty before God and the 
world, and not a thinff desired by him. His 
loyalty was confirmed by Justice Smjrthes, 
wno wrote that he was a gentleman ' wise 
and considerate in all his doings, of great 
learning in good arts, and approved loyalty 
in all times of trial, just in his dealings, and 
may serve for a pattern to the most of this 
country ' {Ham, Cal. iv. 46). 

Durmg the rebellion of the Sugan Earl 
[see FiTZQEBALD, Jakes FitzthomasJ he more 
than once proved himself Hhe best subject 
the (jueen had in Munster,' and in order ' to 
requite his perpetual loyalty to the crown 
of England, as also to encourage others,' 
Lord Mountjoy, while visitii^ him at Cloyne 
(7 JVlarch 1601), on his way from the siege of 
Kinsale to Dublin, knighteid him. The castle 
of Cloyne had origin^y been the palace of 
the bishops of Cloyne. The way in which 
it came into the possession of Fitzgerald very 
well illustrates the general laxity in ecclesi- 
astical matters prevailing during Elizabeth's 
reign. In order to make leases of bishops^ 
lands valid it was necessary to have them 
confirmed by the dean and chapter, the church 
thus having, as it were, double security that 
its estates should not be recklessly nyen 
away. In order to obviate this difficultyTitz- 
gerald, though a layman, got himself appointed 
to the deanery of Cloyne, after which he filled 
the chapter with his dependents. Thereupon 
Matthew Shehan, bishop of CHoyne, in con- 
sideration of a fine ot 40/., leased out on 
14 July 1575, at an annual rent of five 
marks for ever, the whole demesne of Cloyne 
to a certain Richard Fitzmaurice, one of Fitz^ 
gerald's dependents. The dean and chapter 
confirmed the grant, and Fitzmaurice handed 
over his right and title to his master. The 
castle, which stood at the south-east angle of 
the four cross ways in the centre of the town of 
Cloyne, was repaired by Fitzgerald, and only 
disappeared in 1797, having been recovered 
for tne church in 1700. '& married Honor 
O'Brien, niece of the Earl of Thomond, by 
whom he had three sons: Edmund, who 
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married the widow of Jobn Fitzeitmund Fitz- 
gcrftld [q. V.I, aeneschiil of Imokilly ; Thomas 
(d. 1628), -nho married Honor, daughter of 



15 Julf 11)12, and was buried witli his aoce»- 
lora in the cathedra) of Clojne. Two months 
later he waa followed bj his eldest son. ' In 
the N.-E. angle of the north transept of the 
cathedral,* say» the late Rev. James Graves, 
' was erected, doubtless during his liletime, 
a verf Sue monument intherensiaBanceBtyle, 
orieinoll]' consisting of an altar-tomb, above 1 
trbich was reared a pillared superstructure 
crowned b; ua omamented entablature ; | 
KrhUsI, from the fragnetits still remaining, 
It would appear that two kneeling armed 
figures surmounted the first-named part of the 
monument.' According to the epitaph he was 
' hoepitio Celebris, doctrina clarus et armis.' 

[Tb« prinetpal rsfereni^eB to Fitzgerald's Ufa 
conlaiDcd in Lbe State Papers bare heea collected 
•.ogethsr in lbe UDpablished Oeraldiae Docn- 
DKDta. ed. HajmaD aad CraTsa. pt.ii. He must 
be earefullj diiting^aiahed fmni his relatire ih? 
■aacschal of Imokillj. See alio the Life and 
Ltttenuf Florenca MacCnKbji Resgh.bjDnoiet 
HacCarthf, bishop of Kerry, and Dr. Brady's 
Clerical and Parochial Becorda of Cork, Clovne, 
and Bom, toI- iii.] R. D. 

FTTZOERALD, Sir .TOHN FORSTER 
<lT*i?-1877), field marBlial, colonel 18th 
lOjral Irish foot, was a younger son of Ed- 
tniA Fiti^emld of Carrigoran, co. Clare, who 
aatlbrthat county in the Irish parliament, 
S colonel of Irish volunteers in 1782, 
died iu 18I5, by bis second wife, the 
;bt«r nnd coheiress of Major Thomas Bur- 
,_._, fiUi dragoon cuards, and granddaughter 
«f Kight lion. John I''or«ter, lord chiet jus- 
tice of Ireland [q. v.], and consequently was 

lODger brother of tlie first two oat " 






The date of his birth i 
ly given as 1784 and 1786. 



Oct. 



UuTiffOtin. 
tioiuly givi 

1793 tM was appoinled ensign in Csptmn 
SliM'a independent cunpanir of foot in Ire- 
land, and became lieutenant in January 1794. 
In Mny 1794 be was given a half-pay com- 
pany in the old 79th (rojal Liverpool \'oluii- 
t«r») regiment of foot, which had been dis- 
banded before he was bom. After seven 
years u a titular captain on the Irish balf- 
^ylitt, on SI Oct. ISOU ha was brought 
lpi<itlie4(lthfoot,and joined that corps, then 
I COOKKing of two strong battalions of shorl- 
g^$nnM voldiers, iu Ireland. The regiment 
K%u ntucb reducud by tbe discharge of the 
" " r at ihu peace of Amiens, and young 
renld was again placed on half-pay, hut 

jmr nfter was brought on full pay again 

ktiMMwly nised Now Brunswick fencibles. 



in which he was senior e«pt«in and breret 
major. In 180)1 he was promoted major in 
the 60th royal Americans, afterwards known 
as tbe 60tb rifles, and in 1810 became brevet 
lieutenonl-coEonel. He joined the Cth or 
Jiiger baltahon, UOth, in the Peninsula, and 
was present at the storming of Badaioz, 
where be was amon^ the regimental com- 
manding officers specially commended by Sir 
Thomas Picton (Gijrwood, Well. Deep. v. 
379), at Salamanca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, 
and many minor affairs. Part of the time be 
WHS in command of a provisional battalion 
of light companies, and in the Pyrenees com- 
manded a bngade and was taken prisoner by 
the French, but exchanged (li. vii, 237). 
At the end of tbe war he was made C.B. 
and received the gold cross given to com- 
manding officers of regiments and others of 
higher rank who had been present in four 
or more general actions entitling them to a 
gold medal for each, which meiUls ware re- 
placed by the cross. He accompanied th« 
5th battalion, 60th, from the south of France 
to Ireland in 1814, and thence in 1816 to 
the Mediterranean. In 1818 it was brought 
home from Gibraltar and disbanded, Fits- 
gerald, then senior major, with most of the 
other officers and men, being transferred to 
tbe 2nd battalion, DOth, at Quebec, which 
then became the 1st battalion and was made 
rifles. FitiEgerald, who became brevet colonel 
in 1819, remained some years in Canada, 
most of the time as commandant of Quebec, 
and afterwards of Slontreal. On 5 Feb. 1824 
he eschanged with Lieutenont-cnlonel Bun- 
bury to the command of the SOth foot in 
Bombay, which he held until promoted to 
major-general in 1830, He was made K.C.B, 
the year after. In 1838 be was appointed 
to a divisional command at Madras, but was 
afterwards transferred to Bombay, and com- 
manded a division of the Bombay arm^ until 
his promotion to lieutenant-general in No- 
Teniber 1841. He was appointed colonel of 
the 62nd foot in 1843, transferred to the 
colonelcT 18th roval Irish 1860, became a 
general 1854, G.ClB. 1862, and received his 
field marshal's baton 29 May 1875. He re- 
presented Clare county in parliament, in tbe 
liberal interest, in 1862-7. 

Fitigerald married first, in New Bruns- 
wick, m laOo, Charlotte, daughter of the 
Hon. Robert llawn of St. John's, New 
Brunswick, by whom he had a son, John 
Forster Fitzgerald — killed as a captain 14tli 
light dragoons in the second Sikh war — and 
two daughters. He married secondly, in 
18.'%, Jean, daughter of Hon. Bonald Ogilvy 
of CloTa, formeAy of the Madras army, and 
afterwards colonel Forfanhira militia (ws 
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Debsett, Peerage^ under * Earl of Airlie '), 
and by her had a family. 

Fitzgerald, who some short time before 
had been received into the Roman catholic 
communion, died at Tours on 24 March 1877, 
beinff at the time the oldest officer in the 
British army. By order of the French minis- 
ter of war, the garrison of Tours paid him 
the funeral honours prescribed for a marshal 
of France, 

[Foster's Baron otage, under 'Fitzgerald of Car- 
rigoran ; ' Debrett's Peerage, under * Cunningham ' 
and 'Airlie;' Wallace's Chronicle King's Koyal 
Kifles (London, 1879); Times, 4 April 1877. 
The records of the old dth or Jager battalion, 
60th, with which Fitzgerald served in the Penin- 
sula, were arranged by the late Major-general 
Gibbes Kigaud, and have been published in the 
'Maltese Cross,' the regimental newspaper of the 
Ist battalion king's royal rifles, in 1886-7.1 

H. M. C. 

FITZGERALD, KATHERINE (</. 
1604\ the * old * Cottxtess of Desmond, was 
dau^nter of Sir John Fitzgerald, lord of 
Decies, and became the second wife of Tho- 
mas Fitzgerald, twelfth earl of Desmond, 
some time after 1505. The first wife of the 
earl was Sheela, daughter of Cormac Mac- 
Carthy. To her (under the equivalent name 
of Gibs ny Cormyk), as * wife to Sir Thomas 
of Desmond,' on 9 June 20 Henry VII, i.e. 
1505, Gerald (son of Thomas) Fitzgerald, 
eighth earl of Kildare, granted a lease of 
lands for five years, a copy of which is pre- 
served in the rental-book of the ninth earl, 
now in the possession of the Duke of Leins- 
ter. On its first discovery it was supposed by 
some to be dated 20 Henry VIII, i.e. 1528 ; 
but the earlier date is shown to be correct 
not only by a facsimile given in the * Journal 
of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society,* but 
also by the fact (unnoticed by those who 
have commented on the document^ that 
the Earl of Kildare who granted it aied in 
1513. The Earl of Desmond who was the 
husband of Sheela and Katherine died in 
1534, at the age of eighty. As he left a 
daughter by his second wife, it may safely 
be assumed that 1524 is the latest date at 
which his marriage to her could have taken 
place, while, as we have seen, 1506 is the 
earliest. The tradition, therefore, preserved 
by Sir Walter llaleigh, to which Horace 
Walpole gave its popular currency, that this 
second wife was married in the time of Ed- 
ward IV, is at once disposed of; but it may 
very probably be true of her predecessor. 
In the same way the further tradition of her 
having danced with Richard HI may be 
accounted for. Mr. Sainthill, in his * Inquiry,' 
referred to at the end of this article, endea- 



voured to support these traditions by the 
theory that Tnomas of Desmond mi^ht have 
divorced his first wife and married his second 
long before 1605, but this was a mere sug- 
gestion, opposed to such evidence as exists. 
That the ' old countess ' was living in 1689, 
' and many years since,' is asserted by Sir W. 
Raleigh in his * Histoiy of the World ' (bk. i. 
ch. 5, § 6) ; and he had good reason for Imow- 
ing the truth of this, inasmuch as in that year 
and in the year preceding he granted leases 
of lands in Uork at a reduced rent pending the 
life of ' the ladie Cattelyn, old countess dowa- 
ger of Desmond,' who mul some life-interest in 
them. It appears from the terms of these leases 
that her I1& was not supposed to be likely 
to last more than five years from their date. 
That her death occurred in 1604 is stated in a 
manuscript of Sir George CareVs, preserved 
in Lambeth Library (No. 626). From these 
data it follows that, at the lowest computa- 
tion, she can hardly have been less than 104 
years old at the time of her decease ; and it 
has been thought by some that the traditional 
140 may possibly haye had its rise in an 
accidental transposition of these figures. It 
is in Fynes Morison's * Itinerary,' published 
in 1617, that the number 140 is fi^t given. 
He visited Youghal, near which the Castle 
of Inchiquin, in which the countess resided, 
is situated, in 1613, and states that ' in our 
time ' she had lived to the age of * about ' 
140 years, and was able in her last years ta 
go on foot three or four miles weekly to the 
market town, and that only a few years 
before her death all her teeth were renewed. 
From him Bacon appears to have derived 
the notices which he gives in his ' Hist. Vitfe 
et Mortis ' and his * Sylva ; ' and from Bacon 
and Raleigh, and a Desmond pedigree. Arch- 
bishop Ussher makes mention of the countess 
in his ' Chronologia Sacra,' where he says 
that ' meo tempore ' she was both living and 
lively. A diary kept by the Earl of Leicester 
some thirty years later also records the stories 
which he had heard. One additional and 
original witness has, however, been recently 
found, not known to previous writers on the 
subject, whose evidence corroborates the 
general account. Sir John Harington, who 
was twice for some time in Ireland, for the 
first time soon after 1584, and for the second 
time in 1599, speaking in 1606 of the whole- 
someness of the country, says: *WTiere a 
man hath lived above 140 year, a woman^ 
and she a countess, above 120, the country is 
like to be helthy.' Of the case of the man 
whom he mentions nothing is known, but 
his allusion to the case of tne countess eyi- 
dently implies that her story, as well as that 
of the former, was then a familiar one. On 
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th*' wbolu, it may be concluded that tbe 
countess Tcaclied at. least the Bge of 104, itnd 
Uut, until gome further evidence, eucb ss 
the date of her marriage, be fortbcoming, it 
waj furUier reo^ouablj be conjectured that 
the adtUiion of ten years would rery pn> 
bkblf b« a nearer approximation to the truth. 
Thti atories of her death being caused hj a 
&U frQtnan apple, a WBlnnt,ora chenytree, 
maf be dicmissed as fictions ; while that of 
her jonmqr to London to beg rolief from 
Queen KUwbeth or James I hue beeuEbown 
hj Mr. Sainthill to belong to the Countess 
KUnor, widow of Gerald, the fifteenth and 
attainted earl of Desmond. Nine or ten 
poniaitB of the old cou&l^ss are said to be 
tn uitEtence ; but only two of these, respec- 
tively at Muckross Abbey and Dupplin Castle, 
with poG^bly a third at Chatfiwortb, are sup- 
posed to represent her, the others being pic- 
ture* of oUier persons by Rembrandt and 
Ounnl Douw. 

[Article !□ the Qnarlerly Review for Sfarch 
1853, pp. 329-61; ArcbJ. A. B. Rovaa's Olde 
C.iurt*Bso of Desmande, 1860; Kichard Saiut- 
hiU'9UldCouDtc«SDfI>ceniDDd,BDloqairy,3 vols. 
(iTivntply printed), 1861-3 ;aMJelo(by J. Qough 
Nichola) in th« Dablin lleview, I8S2, 11. 61-Bl ; 
Joomnl of tha Kilkenny AreheoL Soc., now ser. 
iv. lU.lSS^l W.J. Thoms's Longevity of Man, 
IBM: Sir J.Harington'fl Short View of thB State 
oi Ireland, 187D, p. 10 ; see also Notrs and 
jptenn. 2nd eer. vii. 313, 36S, 131. 3cd ser. i. 
ttl, 877, filh Bar. li. 192, 332.] W. D. M. 

j ITEZOERAIJ), MAURICE {d. 117G), 
g English conqueror of Ireland, n^as the son 
I Nest*, daughter of Rhys the Great, king 
T South Wales (Erp. Bid. p. 229> He 
!• tboa half-brother to Robert Fitietephen 
v.] and Mailer Fitibenry [q, v.], and bro- 1 
IT of David 11 [q. v.], bishop of St. David's 
I. ! GtlULD. //in. Cam6r.v. 130; EarU of 
Jiiart,^.Z). Ills father Gerald, accardiog 
klftter genealogists, was grandson of Walter 
Mther, who figures in * Domesday ' aa a 
lat M Windsor and elsewhere, and lord 
I OADora in Surrey, Hampshire, Derkehire, 
Udlwd, and Buckingliamshire. In the 
lljr ymt* of the twelfth contUTyhis father 
Vttewardof Pembroke Castle. Hewaspro- 
blrdcad byllSfl, in which year the Welsh 
Bait thow that Nest.a's second husband, 
, and the ' sons of Gerald ' were 
AUdb BKainst the Welsh prince?, Owen 
Wm^.SOi l.aen], i\\ A 1, 130 a 1, 
a a 1 ; '<"»■ Camhr. pp. 30, 34, 40). 
U 1I6S, when Dermot, king of Lcinster, 
H ID South Wnle-t seeking Tor aid to re- 
iblish himself in his kinKdnm, Khys ap 
ffith had just releam'd his three-year 
er, Robert Ftuwt^phen, on coudi'iiuo 



thiit ho should help him against Heniy II. 
Robert's half-brother, Maurice Fitagerald, 
now petitioned that he might carry his kins~ 
man to Ireland instead ; for Dermot had 
promised to give the two knights Wexford 
and the t^ro adjoining ' cantreds ' in return 
for their services (ILi-p. Hib. p. 229 ; Am. 
Oiniir.p.60). Robert crossed atonce (May 
116B), but Maurice did not land till some 
months later, when he reached Weiford with 
140 followers. Here Uermot came to meet 
him, and led bim to his royal city of Ferns. 
In the expedition ogaiuBt Dublin, Maurica 
commanded the English contingent, while 
Robert Fitistephen stayed behind to fortify 
the rock of Carrick, near Wexford (£ip. Hib. 
m. 229, 233, 24.5 ; Rboan, p. 56 [ cf, Ann. 
Camhr. p. 52; AnnaU of the Four Mattem, 
sub 11G9, 1170; AnmU of Boyk, j>. 28). 
Dermot had already fulfilled his promise as 
rcffards Wexford, and when the Earl of Clare 
did not come according to his engagement, 
he offered his daughter, with the succession 
to the kingdom, to Robert or Maurice, on offer 
which both dedined on the plea that they 
■were already married (£rp. Hih. p, 246J, 
Earl Richard at last lauded at Wnterford, 
S4Aug. 1170. The town was taken next 
day, Maurice and Robert arriving with Der- 
mot in time to save the lives of the nobler 
captives (16. p. 255). 

Next year Maurice was present at the great 
siege of Dublin. His anxiety for the safety 
of his half-brother Robert, whom the Irish of 
Weiford were besieging in the turf fort of 
Carrick, led him to propose the famous sally 
firom the city, when some ninety Norman 
knights routed King Roderic's army of thirty 
thousand men. Though the English started 
southwards on the day after the victory, they 
were too late to relieve Robert Fitzstephen, 
who had surrendered on receiving false news 
as to the fall of DubUn (i"*. p. 266, &c.) 

Henry II's arrival seems to have brought 
the temporary downfall of the Geraldines. 
The men of "Wexford attempted to curry 
favour with the king by giving him their pri- 
soner ; and, though Robert was soon set free, 
he and Maurice were seemingly deprived of 
Wexford and tlie neighbouring cantreds (it. p. 
278>. Henry kept Weiford in his own hands, 
entjrustingitloWilliamFitxaldhelm before he 
left the country,butnow,or a little laler.Earl 
Richard gave Maurice ' the middle cantred of 
Ophclan,' i.e. the district about Noas in Kil- 
dare (I'A. pp. 296, 314 j Rboam, pp. 146-7). 
On leaving Dubhn, Henry charged the two 
brolhers, at the head of twenty knights, to 
support the new governor of this city, Hugh 
de Lacy ; nud it must have been shortly af^r 
this that Blauhce, forewarned by his nephew's 
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dream, saved his leader's life from the ambush 
set for his destruction at his interview with 
(yRourke, the 'rex monocidus' of Meath 
(Exp, Hib, pp. 286, 292-4). 

The remamder of Maurice's life is obscure. 
During the great rebellion of the young 
princes (1173-4) Henry had to withdraw the 
greater part of his own retainers from Ire- 
land; but there seems to be no evidence that 
Maurice accompanied his half-brother Robert 
to the king's assistance in England and Nor- 
mandy. When Earl Richard was restored to 
power, an attempt was made to consolidate 
the English interests by a system of inter- 
marriage. It was now that Maurice's daughter 
Nesta wedded Hervey of Mountmaurice, the 
great enemy of the Irish Geraldines ; while 
Maurice's son took Earl Richard's daughter, 
Alina, to wife. This alliance procured a grant 
of Wicklow Castle and the restoration of Naas, 
which had seemingly been confiscated, but 
which was henceforward held as a fief of 
the earl. The rest of Ophelan in North Kil- 
dare was divided between Maurice's kinsmen, 
Robert Fitzstephen and Meiler Fitzhenry (t6. 
p. 314 ; Regan, pp. 146-7). 

Some three years later, Maurice Fitz- 
gerald died at Wexford (c. 1 Sept. 1176), 
' not leaving a better man in Ireland.' The 
death of Earl Richard and the appointment 
of William Fitzaldhelm as governor caused 
the momentary downfall of the Geraldines, 
who soon forced Maurice's sons to give up 
Wicklow Castle in exchange for Ferns (Eay, 
Hib. pp. 336-7). 

Giraldus Cambrensis has described Mau- 
rice's personal appearance and his character. 
His face was somewhat highly coloured but 
comely, his height moderate, * neither too 
short nor too tall,' and his body well propor- 
tioned. In bravery no one surpassed him, 
and as a soldier he struck the happy mean 
between rashness and over-caution. He 
was sober, modest, and chaste, trustworthy, 
staunch, and faithful ; ^ a man not, it is true, 
free from every fault, but not guilty of any 
rank offence.' He was little given to talk, 
but when he did speak it was to the point. 
It would seem that when he crossed over to 
Ireland he was fairly advanced in life, since 
the same author applies to him the epithets 
* venerabilis et venerandus ' (ib, p. 297). He 
was buried in the Grey Friars monastery out- 
side Wexford, where, in Hooker's days ( 1586), 
his ruined monument was still to be seen 
' wanting some good and worthy man to re- 
store so worthy a monument of so worthy a 
knight ' (HoLiNsuED, vi. 198). 

Maurice Fitzgerald left several sons and 
a daughter, Nesta. His wife is said to have 
been Alice, granddaughter of Roger de Mont- 



gomery, who led the centre of the Norman 
army at Hastings {Earls of EUdare, p. 10). 
She was living in 1171, as Giraldus tells us 
that she and some of Maurice's children were 
with Fitzstephen when the Irish were lav- 
ing siege to Carrick (Exp, Hib, p. 266). Of 
his sons two, Gerald (d, 1204) [q. v.] and Alex- 
ander, greatly distinguished themselves in the 
sally from Dublin (ib, pp. 268-9). Alexander 
seems to have left no issue (Nat, MSS, of Ire- 
land, pp. 125-6), and G^iuld, * a man small of 
stature, but of no mean valour and integrity,' 
succeeded to his father's estates, and became, 
through his heir, Maurice Fitzgerald II [q. v."^, 
the ancestor of the Fitzgeralos of Offaly an^ 
Kildare (Exp. Hib, p. 36^), Nesta married 
Hervey of Mountmaurice ; William, another 
son, must have died before, or not long after 
his father, as he can hardly be the William 
Fitzmaurice who died about 1247 A.D. (Sweet- 
man, i. No. 2903, cf. Nos. 89, 94). The Irish 
genealogists, however, make him succeed his 
father in Naas, but die without a son. They 
also assign Maurice another son, Thomas the 
Great, who, marrying Eleanor, daughter of 
Sir William Morrie, acquired extensive pro- 
perty in Munster, and became the ancestor 
of the earls of Desmond, the White Knight, 
the Knight of Kerry, &c. (Earls ofXtldare, 
p. 10). A Thomas Fitzmaunce (d, 1210-121 5) 
appears not unfrequently in the Irish rolls 
(SwEETMAN, i. Nos. 406, 529 ; cf. Earls of 
Kildare, p. 10, where his death is assigned to 
1213) [see Fitzthomab, Maxtbice, first Eabl 
OF Desmond]. 

[Giraldus Cambrensis, Expugnatio Hibemica, 
ed. Dimock (Rolls Series, vol. v.) ; ADglo-Norman 
poem on the CoDquest of Ireland, ed. Thomas 
Wright, London, 1841, cited asR^n; Annales 
Cambrise, ed. Williams ab Ithel (Rolls Series) ; 
Annals of the Four Masters, ed. O'Bonovan ; The 
EarU of Kildare and their Ancestors, by the 
Marquis of Kildare (Dublin, 1858), represents the 
popular genealogy, &c., of the Geraldine family 
at the time the book was written. See also Sir 
William Bethers Pedigree of the Fitzceralds, 
printed in the Journal of the Hist, and Ajn&Bolog. 
Society of Ireland for 1868-9 (3rd ser. vol. i.) ; 
Holinshed, ed. 1808 ; Calendar of Docnments re- 
lating to Ireland, ed. Sweetman, vol. i. ; Sweet- 
man's Cal. of Documents, vol. i.; Annals of Boyle, 
ap O'Conor, vol. ii. ; Nat. MSS. of Ireland, ed. 
Gilbert.] T. A. A. 

FITZGERALD, MAURICE II, Babok 
ofOffalt (1194 P-1257), justiciar of Ireland, 
was bom about 1194 (Sweetmait, i. 91, 118). 
His father, Gerald (d. 1204) [q. v.l, through 
whom he was graiidson of the sreat Irish ' con- 
quistador,* Maurice Fitzgerald [q. v.l died to- 
wards the end of 1203 (ib. No. 195). His 
mother is said to have been ' Catherinei daugh- 
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t er of Hamo de Valoin, lord justice of Ireland 
inll97'(JSln-&o/jri7dofv,p.ll;LoDGB,i.59). 
Though onteTed eeisin of his father's lands on 
nJulTl21G,he bad not entered into full poE- 
Bcttinnon 19 Jul j 1216, b; which time he was 
already a knieht. In DecpmbeT 1236 he was 
enga«<e4 in a lawsuit with ihe Irish justiciar, 
OeoffiT'deMaTiBcis. Inl233 he was himself 
Appointed to this office (2 Sept.)) in auccea- 
^on tg Richard Burke, the head of the gruat 
boDte, which for over a centuiy was to be 
the most powerful rival uf the FttzgerBlda 
(SwKETiLiM, No3. 793, 1458, 1077). 

These were the dajs of popular discontent 
ajiaiiMt Feter des Roches and the foreign 
i*V()urit«s. Maurice, though a Tossal of the 
Rnttt oonetitutional leader, Richard the Earl 
Atarahal, Itud waste the earl's Irish lands at 
the instigation of the king or bis councillors. 
The eul crowed the Channel, induced, so ran 
the icutdal of the day, by fowed letters to 
which Maurice had attached the royal seal, 
He justiciar, at a conference held on the 
Cumgh of KJldare, offered such terms that 
the earl preferred battle, though he had but 
fifU'en knights against a hundred ani fifty. 
A desperate attempt on the justiciar's life 
fiuled. KarlRichardwasdefeated, andcarried 
tohia own castle at KUdare, then in Maurice's 
hands (1 April 12S4). He died a fortnight 
laMr 01 his wounds, afgntvated, says Roger 
of Wendorer, by a physician hired for this 
porpOM by Maurice the justiciar, who was 
•lUBinoneatoEngland to defend his honour. 
The Aichbiahopof Canterbury became surety 
&)r luanfety (24 July),butareconciliatioi] at 
Ihitborough (il Sept. 1^34) with the new 
tZirl Qilbert was only apparent. Next year 
l<jSw feud was further "embittered by the mur- 
pflw, attributed lo Earl Gilbert, of Heurv 
dcanent, who represented the accused Irisli 
Doblea in London. The two barons were not 
reeoncil«d till the summer of 1240, when 
Hwirioa Fitzgerald, hearing that the earl had 
mde hia peace with the king, came to Lon- 
don ofteriDg to prove bia innocence by the 
jadgnrot oThis peers. At Henry's in terces- 
lion, Gilbert Marshal reluctantly accepted 
tlu* declaration. Maurice engaged to found 
■ nwDaitery for the soul of the dead man, 
Wid in soquiltance of his tow is said to 
bave ftuoded the Dominican abbey at Sligo, 
Mattliaw Paris's words, when chronicling his 
dMth, show that his innocence was never be- 
Iie*«i] (MiTi. Pakib, iii. 265-6, 273-6, 327, 
IT. fiB-7, *. 62 ; AirnaU of the Four Matters, 
il S73-3j LorA W,p.Sl9! SwEBTMiK,i.313, 
317, 374; EarU of JGldarf, p. 12; Oi>ntn/ 
AatiaU, p. 7t* ; Wtkes, p. 78 ; Royal Lrlttrt, 
tUA, 47U, Am-, cf. art. BrRou, Richard 
M, d. 1943). 



Hoderic O'Conor (d. 1198). kinp of Con- 
naught, bad been succeeded by his brother, 
Cathal Crobdbero {d. 28 May 1224). On 
Catbal's death the euccession was disputed 
between the sons of Roderic O'Conor, Tiir- 
lough and MAh., and those of Cathal, JSAh, 
andl'elim. Aftervariouschanges of fortune, 
in which Richard de Burgh, mode justiciar 
of Ireland 13 Feb. 1228, played a great part, 
jEdh O'Conor was placed c-n the throne in 
1232. Before the end of 1233 he was dis- 
placed by Felim, who destroyed the castles 
built b^HicharddeBurgh. Inl235MBurice 
and Richard led an army to ravage Con- 
naught, but turned aside to attack Donnchadh 
CBriain, prince of Munster. Felim was 
driven off to O'Dombnaill, while Maurice the 

f'usticiar was mustering the spoil at Ardcama, 
aunching his fleet on the eastern Atlantic, 
and storming the rock of Loch Ci. The ex- 
pedition closed when Fdim made peace with 
the justiciar, and was granted the five 'king's 
cantreds.' Next year Maurice banished Felim 
again, and supplanted him by his cousin, 
Brian O'Conor. A great victory at Druim- 
raitbe restored Felim to the throne ; he onco 
more received the 'king's cantreds' (1237) 
(Loch Cf, pp. 203-347 ; AnnaU of Boyle, 
p. 44 ; Ann. Four Mtuter$, sub an.) 

In 12.se Maurice was warring in Ulster. 
With Hugh de Lacy he deposed Domhnall 
MacLoehlainn {d. 1341) from his lordship 
over the Cenel EoghaJn, and Cenel-Conaill 
in favour of Brian, son of jEdh O'Neill. 
UomhnaU recovered his office next year and 
maintained it, despite the justiciar's efforts, 
till his death in 1241. Meanwhile Felim, who 
had long been suffering &om the depreda- 
tions of the De Burghs, appeoled to Henry III 
for protection. At London (1240) his request 
was granted, and he returned with orders that 
Maurice should see that he had justice. Next 
year MaiU'ice and Felim forced Maelaechlainn 
O'Domhnaill and the Cenel-Oonaill to give 
hostages. In 1246 he was again in Tir-Co- 
naill, half of which he now gave to Cormac 
O'Conor. Maelsechlainn renewed his hos- 
tages for the other half, but on All Saints' 
day took his revenge by burning the town 
near Maurice's castle of Sligo. In 1247 he 
led an army as far as Sligo and Assaroe (on 
the Erne), and his retreat was cut off by 
Maelaechlainn with the Cenel-Conaill and 
Cenel-Eoghain (3July). Maurice, byaskilful 
mano3uvre, won a gtieat victory, in which 
Maelsechlainn wafl8lain(ZocA Of; Ann.l'otir 
Masttri). 

During the years of his office Maurice bad 
been largely occupied in the attempt to sup- 
ply Henry HI wilb funds. His salary as 
justiciar woa 500/, a year ; but he seems to 
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have left office in debt. In 1233 he was or- 
dered to seize Miloc Castle from Richard de 
Burfi^h, and distrain for this noble's debts to 
the King (February 1234), and was afterwards 
empowered to take further measures {Royal 
Letters, i. 410-14). In May 1237 he was 
bidden to let the earl's friends buy their par- 
don. The marriage of Henry's sister, Isa- 
bella, to the emperor Frederic II brought 
with it fresh demands, and Maurice was ex- 
pected to wring a scutage of two marks and 
a thirtieth from his Irish subjects. lie was 
granted safe-conducts to England in May 
and July 1234, as well as in 1237 and 1242. 
He seems to have actimlly been in England 
late in 1234 or early in 1235, and perhaps in 
1 244. He was ordered to provide men, money, 
provisions, and galleys for the Gascon expe- 
dition of 1242. In January 1245 he was 
bidden to build four wooden towers for the 
expedition against Wales (SwEETMAN,i. 302, 
304, 313, &c. ; Grace, p. 31). Accompanied 
by ielim he took a ^art in this war, in which 
he seems to have incurred the kinof's dis- 
pleasure by putting some of his Irish followers 
to death in Anglesey. In 1237 the king sent 
over a commissioner to audit his accounts, and 
on 4 Nov. 1245 he resigned his office to John 
Fitzgeoffrey, the son of a previous justiciar 
(SwEETMAN, i. 408, 440, &c. ; Grace, p. 31 ; 
Campion, pp.76-7; IIanmer, p. 191 , &c.) Mat- 
ters were finally compromised by the infliction 
of a fine of four hundred marks (2 July 1248). 
This fine Maurice was at first permitted to 
pay off" by instalments ; later the payments 
were respited (29 April 1250), and finally 
no June 1251) in a great measure remitted 
(September 1252). In August 1248 Mau- 
rice had gone to Gascony on the king's ser- 
vice. In December 1253 he was again sum- 
moned to Gascony to t^e part in the medi- 
tated war with the king of Castile. A later 
brief seems, however, to show that the new 
justiciar crossed the sea {Loch CV, p. 405), 
leaving Maurice as his aeputy in Ireland 
(Sweetmax, vol. i. Nos. 305-7, 356-7). 

Meanwhile, though no longer justiciar, he 
had been equally active in Ireland. In 1248 
he expelled Roderic O'Canannan from Tir- 
Conaill. Next year he invaded Connaught 
to avenge the death of Gerald Mac Feorais, 
and a little later led an expedition from Mun- 
ster and Connaught to meet another under 
the justiciar at Elphin. The united armies 
deposed Felim 0'Conor,settinguphis nephew 
Turlough in his place. Felim was restored 
by Brian O'Neill and the Cenel-Eoghain in 
1250. In the same year, probably in return 
for Brian's interference in Connaught, Mau- 
rice invaded the land of the Cenel-Eoghain, 
but failed to reduce its lord. In 1258 he made 



&n6ther futile attack upon Brian O'Neill and 
the Cenel-Eoghain, and two years later he 
crossed over ' to meet the kinff of the Saxons ' 
at about the same time as Felim's envoys. 
The ' Four Masters ' represent him as in 1257 
accompanying the new lord justice against 
Godfrey Domhnaill, and distinguidbed him- 
self in a single combat with Godfrey. Mat- 
thew Paris, however, seems to put Maurice's 
death in the beginning of 1257, whereas the 
'Irish Annals' date Godfrey's death, which 
was due to wounds received in this expedition, 
in 1268. The State Papers show conclusively 
that he was alive on 8 Nov. 1256, but dead 
by Christmas 1257 {Loch C6\ Aim. Four 
Masters; Matt. Paris, v. 042 ; Sweetman, 
ii. 524, 5i53 ; cf. Dowling, p. 15^. 

Fitzgerald had served the king Ion? and 
faithfmly. In 1256 Henry wrote to thank 
him for his strenuous defence of the country. 
As justiciar he was vigorously enga^^ed in 
fortifying castles against the Irish ; by 2 Nov. 
1236 he had already fortified three, and was 
bidden to build two more in the coming sum- 
mer. For their construction he was allowed 
to draft workmen from Kent (Royal Letters^ 
i. 400 ; SwEBTHAN, p. 362, &c.) On Richard 
de Burgh's resignation he was empowered to 
take over all the royal castles, even including 
the great stronghold of Miloc. When the 
same noble died his castles were put in Mau- 
rice's charge (23 Aug. 1243), and ten years 
later (3 Aug. 1253) Richard's son, Walter, 
brought an assize ' mort d'ancestor ' against 
the warden. His deposition from the jus- 
ticiarship was due to his remissness on the 
Welsh expedition of 1246; but, adds the 
chronicler, he bore the disgrace patiently, as 
since his son's death he had learned to de- 
spise the honours of earth (Sweethax; Matt. 
Paris, iv. 488). In character Maurice was 
'miles strenuus et facetus nulli secundus.' 
* He lived nobly all his life.' His piety may 
be seen from his religious foundations : Sligo 
(Dominican), Ardfert (Franciscan, 1253), 
and Youghal (Franciscan, 1224) (Matt. 
Paris, v. 642 ; Loch CS; Ann. Four Masters^ 
sub an. ; Earls of Kildare), In 1236, when 
his soldiers were laying Connaught waste, 
Maurice protected the canons of Trinity on 
the islana of Loch C6. Later he presented 
ri242) the hospital of Sligo to the same 
foundation (ZocA Of, pp. 329, 369), and, ac- 
cording to Clyn (p. 8), he died in the habit 
of a Franciscan. 

Fitzgerald is reckoned the second or third 
baron of Ofialy. This barony he held of the 
Earl of Pembroke (to whom on 30 May 1240 
he was ordered to do homage) or of his heirs. 
He appears as Lord of Maynooth and GMloe 
inDecies. According to the latergenealogists 
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I Etri*q^ iuiiiir^.p. 15) Filigerald'swifo was 
.liiUina, daugliter of Joliii de Cogan. Ilia 
i-Idcst son aetma to have been Gemld, who 
predeceased bitn probably in 1343, and bada 
BiinMnurice,wboUDOti(!edbeIaw. TheiuBti- 
ciarn eldest sun'iviog son was JlauriceFLli- 
innurk-c [q. t.J (Swektmah, rol. ii. No. 563). 
Aru:)li"r n-HH Dnvbablf Tlionus MacMaucice 
yl. \.t7\. vi. L<Kh W, p. 4e9J, father of John 
i'liiiLouidB, the first earl of Kildare [q. t.] 
Habere l''it xmBurice, who figures so (ref|uent]j 
in the Irish documents of the Intter half of the 
thiiteenth century, may poseiblj have been 
knot her son. 

Hai-kicb FitzobbaiJ) (d. 1268), eon of 
I rrirald, the eldest eon, inlitiritcd the barony 
1 1!' OffaJy (SwEBTVAN, vol. ii.) He marrietl 
Agnes, daucfhter of William dc Valence, uncle 
'if Edward I, and appears to bate been 
drowned in croesing between England and 
lreIand,SSJuljl2fi8(CLX5r,p.9; Annaltof 
Irrland, il. 290, 316; Loch Ci, p. 459; Ann. 
Fimr Miutm-tfii. 404). He must be distin- 
guished from bis uncle Maurice Fitzmaurice 
K(t»gCTald(rf. 127r)[q.T.] He left an infant 
bcir, Geb&ld FiTBXAcaicB, aged three and 
n hatffeorstSwEBrMAX, Nos. 1106, 3163, p. 
407, Jiu.; Booko/Uoicth,'g.3S.-^; T)V6BUX, 
L 77^). This ehild was the ward of Thomas 
de Clare, brother to the Earl of Gloucester, 
uid, by piirchaso, of William de Valence. 
j[n VS& he, aa banin of Ofialy in succession 
Lip !>■> father, was attacked bj the native 
" ~i of the barony. We find this Gerald 
unriCH coming of age about 12H6 
wntxx, vol. ii. Nos. 800-7, 9(17, 970, 
), Ac. ; vol. iii. Nob. 29, 1238, 450, p. 76, 
; Abbnv. Plac. pp. 203, 283), and it is 
. MAj h« to whom Clyn refers (p. 10) in 
t cmeial ttassage on the Genddine siicces- 
n where ae says that ' Gerald, Glius Mbu- 
. GBpitUuiUB Geraldinorum ' died in 1387 
Ji left his inheritance to his grand -uncle's 
■ John Fitilhomas [q. v.] Sotne genealo- 
_ NKCOnlendtbatGer^dFiUmauricGwngEnn 
nf Maurice Fitnnaurice Fitiigerald (d. 1377) 
[l- ^'i> ^'*^ JuBt ieiar. But be was clearly thnt 
justiciar'ii grand-nephew. [ 

"Hie principal authorilies for the life of 
iriee nugtrald are the English Btata l>ocu- 
taaAdtbseonunponu'; English chroniclers. 
' ' ih doenmcnts may b« foaad in &w«et- 
Jeodar of Irish Doeumints, rols. i. and 
t Seriw); liytaer's Fisdera, ed. 1720, 
Ths chief con temporary English ehroni- 
It an Bogor nfWanilofar,e>I.Coxo(£agl,Hist, 
~ ^ ; JIatlliew Paris, nl, I.niinl, vols. iii. iv. t. 
!• B^rin) ; Tbonu Wykes, the Oseoey An- 
Uia UonsuiLls Anaola, ap. Riley's Annnles 
■alici (Roll* SeriiH). rols. lii. ir. Ulhsr ini- 
snt eontonpomry dooamr nts ars to b« fuunrl 
M Bagwl Letters, «d. Shirley. roL i. (BoUs 




Series); DneutneDla of tbo Anglo-KormaQs in 
Ireland, ed. Gilbert, vol. i. (Roiln Series). Tb« 
chief Iri^ Anoals ace the Annuls or Loch Ck 
(ItolU Series), vol. i. id. Hennessy; Aunals of 
Boyle ap. O'Conor's Soriptotes Kernm HiberDi- 
carum, vol. ii. ; and the collection known bb tbo 
Aniuds of the Four Mnslers, ed. O'Donovan, vol. 
ii. Then Comeths Latia-writing Irish chtoni- 
elers: CTyn (;(. 13*8) (Irish Ajcbwol. 8oo.).Bd. 
R. Butler; a foortesnth-cealnry Annales Uiber- 
aiBt, with its Sfteenth-ccntury contlDnatian and 
expnasion, both cjlednbave a? Annals of Ireland, 
ap. Cbartulsry of St. Mary's, Dublin, sd. Gilburt, 
vol. ii. (Rolls Secien); the Annals of Jog. Gmeo 
Of. lGa7) (Irish Arch. £oc.). F<d. BuUer. Uiui- 
mer'BChrDnideofIrclaod(c. 1571 )ftud Campion's 
History of Irelikud ( 1 G33) may be found reprintod 
in the Ancient Imh Histories (Dublin, ISOS). 
bnt are very untnutworChy, as also are Ware a 
AnnaJs (English editioc, 170fi); and Coi's Hi- 
beruia Anglieana (ed. 1689). The Earls of Kil- 
dare, by the Marquis of Kildsre (Dublin, I8S7), 
represents the current genealogy of tha Fita- 
gerolds, and is a curcful conmitation of fsots. 
t>ea. too, Lodge's Fcemge of uehind, ed. Arch- 
dall, 178S.V01.L; Gilbert's Viceroys of Irolnod 
(Dublin, 1866); and ArchdnU's MooBstieoa Hi- 
berni cum (editions ITSfl and IS73). See also tho 
Hook of Howlh, ed. Brewer and Bnllcn. and 
lliit. and Municipal Documents of Ireland, ed. 
Gilbert (Bolls Series)-] T. A. A. 

FITZOERALD, SIAURICJE Fi«- 
MAVWCB (la88?-127i *f, justidar of Ire- 
land, waa the son and beir of Maurice Fita- 
gerald (rf, 13(17) [q. v.], the justiciar (Sweet- 
HAN, vol. ii. No. 603). His mother is said to 
have be«n Juliana de C<^an (Eartt o/£ildare, 

S. 16). Beine still a minor at his father's 
eatli he was claimed as the ward of Margaret 
de Quinci, countess of Lincoln, the widow of 
Walter Marshall, of whom the elder Maurice 
had held the barony of Gffaly (SwEETMlN, 
vol. ii. No. 503 ; Doylb, ii. 370, iii. 7 ; Dna- 
SALE, i. 102, 007). He had perhajia coma of 
age two years later (7 >'ov. 1269), when he 
wasgrantedAlblonL'CftstleBndthesbrievBlty 
of Connaueht {Sweetm*s, vol. ii. Ko, 031). 
Nej;t year be was defeated in an expedition 
against Conor O'Brian at Coill-Berrain in 
but succeeded in pliutdaring the 
O'DonnellB, who retaliated on Cairpre (Car- 
bery, co. Sligo) in North Ireland (iocA 0#, 

a. 436-7 ! Ann. Tour Matlera, sub an.) 
} led another expedition against Brian 
Ruadh O'Brien in 1272 or 1273. For the 
expenses of thiscampaign he received a hun- 
dred marks ; and it was perhaps on this oc- 
casion that he borrowed from the Dublin 
citixens the 86/. \9a. which they asked the 
king to repay in June 1375. This expedition 
of 1273 was a aucce^, and, according to the 
Irish annals, Maurice 'tookhostures and ob- 
tained sivay over the O'Briens ' (Swbbiiuii, 
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ii. 170, No. 1139 ; Loch CS, p. 473). He is 
aaid on this occasion to have been aided 
by Theobald Butler (Ware, from EarU of 
KildarCf p. 16 ; but df. Ware, ed. 1706, pp. 
57-8). 

Fitzgerald was summoned to England in 
1262, and in 1204 was ordered to secure for 
the younff Earl of Gloucester seisin of his 
Irish lands. The new justiciar, Richard de 
Rochelle {V2Q\-c. May 1265),was at feud with 
the Greraldines, and within a short time the 
island was in arms (Dowlino, p. 10 ; Cam- 
pion, p. 77 ; GRACB,p. 37 ; Hanmeb, ii. 401- 
402 ; Cltn, p. 8; EarU of KUdare, p. 16). 
The quarrel extended to the De Bu^hs, and 
in 1264 Maurice took the justiciar Theobald 
Butler and John Cogan prisoners, and in- 
carcerated the former at his castle of Leigh 
CAnnaU of Ireland, ii. 290 ; Grace^ p. 37 ; 
Book of Howth, p. 323). With the justiciar 
it is said that Walter de Burgh, earl of Ulster, 
was also taken (Earls ofKildare^ p. 16). But 
this statement seems due to a confusion with 
the reported action in 1294 of Fitzgerald's 
nephew, John Fitzthomas, first earl of Kil- 
dare [q. v.] Next year he and his nephew, 
Maunce Fitzgerald [see Fitzgerald, Mau- 
BICE, d, 1257, ad finX on whose behalf the 
feud with the De Burgns may have originated, 
received royal letters exhorting them to peace ; 
in April 1266 he was twice granted letters of 
protection to England (Swebtman, Nos. 727, 
795, 798). About August 1272 he was ap- 
pointed justiciar of Ireland in the place of 
James Audeley. On Henry IIFs death he 
was renewed m the office and received the 
oaths of succession from the Irish nobles to 
the new king. About August 1273 he was 
supplanted by Geoffrey de Geneville {ib, vol. 
ii. Nos. 924, 927, &c. ; Rtmeb, ii. 2). Ac- 
cording to tlie Earl of Kildare, quoting from 
Ware, in 1273 * he invaded Oflfiily, but was 
betrayed by his own people into the hands of 
the O'Conors* {Earls of Kildare^ p. 16, but cf. 
Ware, p. 57). With thLs may be connected 
a later statement that about 23 Aug. 1273 he 
was deprived of part of the barony of Offaly. 
But this story seems altogether erroneous. 
Fitzmaurice, although often reckoned one of 
the Barons Offaly, never held the barony, 
which passed on his father s death in 1257 to 
his nephew (son of his elder brother Gerald) 
Maurice (d, 1268), and thence to Maurice's 
son Gerald Fitzmaurice. The latter Gerald 
was attacked by the native Irish in 1285, 
and it is probably this incident which has 
found its way disguisedly into our Fitz- 
maurice's biography [see I? itzoerald, Mau- 
rice, d, 1257 r adfin^ An entry in the Irish 
treasury accounts of 1276-7 shows that he led 
an expedition to Glendory (Glenmalure, co. 



Wicklow). On24Julyl276hewa8orderedto 
England to do fealty for his wife's inheritance 
(Swbetman, ii. 258, Nos. 1249, 1321-2; cf. 
Cltn, p. 9; Cox, p. 73). Later in the same 
year (1277) he accomjpanied his son-in-law 
against Brian Ruadh O'Brien, king of Tho- 
mond. Brian was taken prisoner and be- 
headed ; but a little later the two kinsmen 
were besieged in Slow-Banny, and reduced 
to such straits that they had to give hostages 
for their lives and yield up the castle of Ros- 
common (Hanxer, ii. 406; Wabe, p. 58; 
Cox, p. 73 ; EarU of Kildare, pp. 16, 17 ; cf. 
Loch CS, i. 481 ; AnnaU of Ireland, p. 318). 
Maurice is said to have died shortly after 
(1277) at Ross {EarU of Kildare, p. 17 ; cf. 
SwEETMAN, vol. ii. No. 1527). 

Maurice Fitzmaurice married Emelina, 
daughter and heiress of Emelina de Riddles- 
ford, the wife of Hufh de Lacy (d. 1242), and 
Stephen Longsword (Abbrev, Plac, p. 227 ; 
SwEETMAN, vol. ii. No. 1249,vol. iii. No. 1028 ; 
DvoDALE, Monast, vi. 443 ; Matt. Pabis, iv. 
232). This Emelina was probably bom 

c. 1252 A.D. ( CaL Gen. i. 236). He is wrongly 
said to have been succeeded by a son Geiuld 
Fitzmaurice, an assertion due to a confu- 
sion noted under Maitbice Fitzgerald {d. 
1257?) (EarUofKildare,y,\%',^kJmBlLL, 
ii. 47 ; ct. Cltn, p. 10). He left two daugh- 
ters : (1) Juliana, who married Thomas de 
Clare {d. 1286), brother of Gilbert de Clare, 
earl of Gloucester, and, secondly, Adam de 
Cretinge {Cal. Gen. i. 448, ii. 431 ; Sweet- 
man, vol. ii. No. 2210, vol. iii. Nos. 940, 
1142; Cltn, p. 40); (2) Amabilia, who 
seems to have died unmarried, and to have 
enfeoffed her cousin, John Fitzthomas [q. v.], 
of part of her estates (Swbetman, vol iii. 
No. 940; EarU of Kildare, p. 17). 

In the complicated genealogy of the Ge- 
raldines, some of the entries ascribed to this 
Maurice Fitzmaurice properly belong to his 
nephew Maurice Fitzgebald (d. 12&), who 
is noticed under Maxjbicb f^TZGEBALD II 
(1194 P-1257). 

[See authorities cited in text. For editions 
and value of the various chroniclers see Maurice 
Fitzgerald II.] T. A. A. 

FITZGERALD, MAURICE, first Eabl 
OF Desmond. [See Fitzthomas, Maubice, 

d. 1356.] 

FITZGERALD, MAURICE, fourth 
Eabl of Kildabe (1318-1890), justiciar of 
Ireland, bom in 1318, was the youuKest son 
of Thomas Fitzgerald, the second earl [q. v.], 
and his wife. Joan de Burgh, and was gene- 
rally called IVf aurice Fitzthomas. He lost his 
father in 1328, and became earl on his brother 
Earl Richard's death in 1331. His lands xe- 
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maioed in the custody of Sir John D'Arcy, his 
iii'^'iher'a second hiuhand. Kildnre wea tn- 
'. lived ia the onposition led hy Maurice Filz* 
Tiioraas, e*rl o(Dt*mond [q. v.], to the new 
l-lieywluch the justiciar, Ralph D'rfford, 
iiJearoured to enforce, of euperseding the 
- KuEUBhbomialreknd'bj'Englislibomin 
Kogliuid.' InlSldUirordsentaknighCnamed 
Willlua Burton to Kildare with two writs, 
one summoning him to an expedition to Mun- 
Bti>r, the other a secret w«rnuit for his arrest, 
Burton WDsafnid to carry oiil the latter in the 
emrl's own estates, hut enticed him to Dublin, 
where ho was suddenlj Brrested while sitting 
in council at the exchecnier (Ann. Sib. Laud 
MS. p. 386). Neit yewTCilUare was released, 
i-.Q 23 Slay, on the surety of twenty-four 
niaaucsptors (lA. p. 389). ' He at once in- 
vaded tae OTMores country, and compelled 
■hat chieftain to submit. Ia 1347 he was 
pteaent with Edward III at the siege and 
capture of Calais (Cltk, Annalu, p. 34). lie 
was then knighted by Ihe king, and married 
U> H daughter of Sir Bartholomew Burghereh 
(GUCB, AnnaU, p. 143). There are pre- 
Mrved in the archiveisor the Duke of Leinster 
some interesting indentures of fealty of various 
Itish chieftains to Kildure (Ifiiit. MSS. C'utnm. 
aii Rep. ii. 270-1). 

(>Q 30 March 1351) Eildare ^.-as appointed 
justiciar of Ireland (licdera, iii. 336), but he 
waa almost at once succeeded by Thomas de 
Itokeby. Od 30 Aug. 1357, however, Eildare 
was made loevm ttTiem for Almaric de St. 
Amaiid, who bad been appointed justiciar ou 
14 July, until the arrival of the lattor in 
Inland (iii. 111,361,368). In 1368 his Lein- 
■ter ffitat«8 were invaded bv the De Burghs, 
ami in the same year he and his county niade 
a liberal grant for the war s^ainat the 
•O^MoTthea' (Cal. Sot. Fat. et Ctatu. Mb. 

5 p. 08, 76). In 1369 his mother, the Coimtess 
oan, died (Ann. Uib. Laud. MS. p. 393). 
In I3Ii9 CiliLare waa made Uxum tenera 
lor James Butler, eail of Ormonde, justiciar 
uf Ireland, and continued in olBce in 1300, 
bring on 30 March 1361 definitely appointed 
as justiciar (Attn. Htb. Laud. MS. p. 394). 
lie realigned, however, on Ormonde's return 
fmni England. In 1371 Kildare was made 
juiticiar, and acoin in 1376, ia succession 
to Sir William de Windsor ; but on neither 
iiccBaion did he hold the post for any lime. 
Lhi i\xB latter occasion he was specially in- 
Ktrticted to remain in Leioster, while the 
ouiody of Munster was more particularly 
i-ntntsied to Stephen, bishop of Meath. He 
rcfiwod, however (Gilbert, Vicero^/i.Ti. 243), 
to takp ofGce again in 1378. In 1386 he was 
oni of th« council of De Vere, the marquis 
uf Dublin (tb. p. 561). Uu died on 25 Aug. 



1390, and was buried in the church of the 
IIolv Trinity, now called Christ Church, in 
Dublin. 

By his wife, Elizabeth Burghersh, he left 
four sons, of whom Ibe eldest, Gerald, heenme 
llie flilh earl, and died in 1410, He was 
succeeded by his son John, the siith earl 
(d, 1427), the father of Thomas Fitzgerald, 
the seventh earl [q. v.} 

[Chortulftriea, &c., of St. Mary's Abbey, Dab- 
lin (Holla Ser.): Rymer'sFcedera; Clya'a Annala 
andOraco'a AanaU (Xcisli Arcbsol. Soc); Calen- 
dar of the Patent nod Ctoae Bolls of Ireland; 
Qilbert'a Viceroys of Ireland ; Kildare's Esrls of 
Kildare, pp. 31-5.] T. F. T. 

FITZGERALD, MALTEJCE (1774- 
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gerald, knight of Eerry, by his third wife, 
Catherine, daughter of Launcelot Sandes of 
Kilcavaa, Queen's County. The dignity of 
Knight of Kerry was first home in the four- 
teenth century by Maurice, son of Maurice 
FitzKerald of Ennismore and Rahinnane, 
The latter was third son by a second mar- 
riage of John FitzthomasFiUgerald(rf. 1261) 
fcf FiTZTROMis, Mauhice, first Earl op 
Desmonh], staled lo be grandson of Maurice 
Fitisgerald (rf. 1 176) fq. v.], thefounder of the 
Geraldine family in Ireland. Maurice FitE- 
gerald was bom 29 Dec. 1774, and entered 
public life almost before be was legally com- 
petent to do so. On the representation of his 
native county suddenly becoming vacant in 
1794,Fitzgeraldwa8eIectedtolillit. Hethen 
wanted sottxe months of coming of age, and 
could not take his seat in parliament, but 
when he eventually made his appearance in 
the parliament house at Dublin he gave high 
promise. For thirty-seven years uninter- 
ruptedly he continued to represent Kerry in 
the Irish and imperial parliaments, itxo 
Knight of Kerry entered public life at the 
some period as two of bis personal friends, 
the Duke of Wellinffton and Lord Caatle- 
reagh. Up to the time of the union Fitc- 
gerald sat in the Irish parliament, and he 
voted in favour of that measure. He out- 
lived all his colleagues, and with bim ex- 
pired 'Che last commoner of the last Irisb 
parliament,' For four years, 1799-1802, 
Fitzgerald acted as a commissioner of excise 
and customs in Ireland, In 1801 ha was 
returned for the county of Kerry to the im- 
perial parliament. Soon afler he entered 
the House of Commons he was called to a 
Heat in the privy council, and at the board 
of the Irish treasury. The latter office 
he resigned at the dissolution of the whig 
ministry in 1806. While be had not much 
goncnil sympathy with the whigs, ho agreed 
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with them' on the catholic question. The 
partial fusion of parties in the Canning 
ministry called him to otHce as lord of the 
English treasury (July 1827). The passing 
of the Catholic Emancipation Act, which 
had always been warmly supported by Fitz- 
gerald, removed the only barrier between 
him and the tories. Feeling himself bound, 
as an emancipationist, to support the Duke 
of Wellington, he again toot office in 1880 
as vice-treasurer of Ireland. Shortly after- 
wards his active political career terminated, 
for although he once more held office as a lord 
of the admiralty in Sir Robert Peel's short- 
lived administration of December 1834, he 
never again recovered his seat in parliament, 
which he lost in the struggle attendant on 
the Keform Bill. He was defeated at the 
Kerry election of 1831, and again in 1835. 
He was frequently invited to seek the suf- 
frages of an English constituency ,but declined. 
In 1845 Fitzgerald addressed a 'Letter to 
Sir llobert Peel on the Endowment of the 
Homan Catholic Church of Ireland.' The Duke 
of Wellington and the writer were the only 
8ur\'ivors of those who professed Pitt's poli- 
tics in the Irish parliament, and Fitzgerald's 
letter, while partly explanatory of Pitt's 
views and pledges, also established the fact 
that this great statesman was the originator 
of the ' treasonable and sacrilegious scheme' 
of Peel. When Pitt left office he drew up 
a paper explaining the causes of his resigna- 
tion, which was delivered by Lord Com- 
wallis to the Knight of Kerry for circulation 
among the leading Roman catholics. Pitt's 
views were subsequently more fully re- 
voaled in the * Castlereagh Correspondence.' 
Fitzgerald approved the means by which the 
union was carried, declaring it to be a very 
popular measure among the Munster and 
C^onnaught population ; and with respect to 
the parliament on College Green, with whose 
inner workings ho was intimately acquainted, 
ho stated that he was * thoroughly disgusted 
with its political corruption, it« narrow bi- 
gotry, ana the exclusive spirit of monopoly 
with which it misgoverned Ireland.' On the 
passing of the Act of Union, Lord Castlereagh 
addressed a confidential letter to Fitzgerald, 
acknowledging the pledges given to the Irish 
catholics, and announcing his intention to 
support the endowment of their church. 

In private Fitzgerald was an excellent friend 
and landlord. He died at Glanleam,Valentia, 
7 March 1849, having married (1), 5 Nov. 1 801, 
Maria (d. 1827), daughter of the Right Hon. 
David Digges la Touche of Marlay, Dublin ; 
and (2) Cecilia Maria Knight, a widow, who 
died 15 Oct. 1859. By his first wife he had 
six sons and four daughters. His four eldest 



sons predeceased him, and he was succeeded 
in his * feudal ' honours by his fifth son, Peter 
George Fitzgerald [q. v.] 

[Gent. Mag. 1849; Cork Southern Reporter 
and Kerry Post. March 1849.] G. B. S. 

FITZGERALD, PAMELA (1776?- 
1831), wife of Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
[q. V.J, was described in her marriage contract 
of 1792 as Anne St6phanie Caroline Sims, 
daughter of Guillaume de Brixey and Mary 
Sims, as a native of Fogo Island, New- 
foundland, and as about nineteen years of 
age. Though she has generally been regarded 
as the daughter of Madame de Genlisby the 
Duke of Orleans (&alit6), this statement of 
her Newfoundland birth is confirmed by in- 
formation now obtained from Fogo. Efenry 
Sims, a respectable planter who died there in 
1886, at the age of eig^hty-two, believed Pa^- 
mela to Iiave been his cousin. Mr. James 
Fitzgerald, the present magistrate of Fogo, 
on arriving in tne island in 1834, made tne 
acquaintance of Sims, who informed him that 
his grandfather, an Englishman living at 
Fogo in the latter part of last century, had 
a daughter Mary, tnat she was delivered of 
a child at Gander Bay, and in the following 
summer sailed with her infant for Bristol, in 
a vessel commanded 1x7 a Frenchman named 
Brixey, and that the Simses heard nothing 
more of mother or child until they learned 
from Moore's book that Lord E. Fitzgerald 
married a Nancy Sims fix)m Fogo. New- 
foundland had no parish registers at that 
date, but Henry Sims's story may be true, 
though there is the bare possibility of the 
death of the child in infancy, and of the 
transfer of her pedigree to a second child 
placed under Mary's charge. It may be con- 
jectured that when in 178z she was sent over 
by Forth, ex-secretary to the British em- 
bassy at Paris, to be brought up with the 
Orleans children, and famiuarise them with 
English, the object was to divert attention 
from the arrival a little later of a child known 
as Fortun6e Elizabeth Hermine de Compton 
(afterwards Madame Collard), who died in 
1822 at Villers H61on. Hermine, who, un- 
like Pamela, was recognised by the Orleans 
family in after life as a quasi-relative, was in 
all probability Madame de Gtenlis's daughter 
by £galit6, and was perhaps bom at Spa in 
1/76. In a scene between Madame de G^nlis 
and Pamela, witnessed by the latter's daugh- 
ter, there was moreover a positive disclaimer of 
maternity (Journal of Jmi/y Ihxmptonf letter 
of Lady Louisa Howard to Mrs. Mundy,1876). 
Un veracious, therefore, though the lady was, 
her story may be credited that Forth casually 
saw the child at Christchurch, that he sent 
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Orisons ' the handsomest filly dnd the jiret- 
lieat little girl in England,' that, enraptured 
by the girl'a beitut<r nnd talenta, she had her 
conditinnBllj baptised, conferring on her her 
iiwii name, Stephanie, and the pet name, 
I'amela, and that to guard against exiortion 
hy the mother, she paid the latter in 1786 
twenty-four guinea* for a legal renunciation 
<.r all claims. The belief of the Fitzgerald 
family?, i n deference to which Moore retracted 
his original acceptAOce of the Orleana-Oenlis 
parenUgu, and I^uis-Fbilippe's opposite con- 
duct to bis two old plajmBtes,iitrengthen this 
concluaion. Against it must bo set Pamela's 
Alleged likeness to the Orleans family ; the 
aourof 1785 (see Okihh, Correspondence), 
t Monsieur de Genlis had acknowledged 
Dth Pamela and Hermine as his own chil- 
,y in infancy to teat the differ- 

between children brought up with and 
it knowledgeof theiralatna; £galit£'s 
lent on Pamela about 1791 of fifteen 
d &ancs, increased on her marriage to 

-tfxthouund francs; and Madame deOentis's 
etAiement in her memoirs (1825), assigning 
the pftteniity to n legendary Seymour of good 
family, who married a woman of low birth 
nuned Sims, louh her to Newfoundland, and 
e died, whereupon widow and child re- 
led to England. Of winning manners, 
Igh d(>void of application or reflection, 
^_»eU wo* applauji'd by the mob on ibeir 
k to Venaillcs (Madame de Genlis had 
bt bor out, with grooms in Orleans livery, 
Elide through the crowd), was the ornament 
Whet adoptive mother's political receptions, 
It withbertoEng!andinl791, when 
> is said to have otTenid her marriage, 

1 bMB accepted, he being stnick by her 
~mblw)Ce to nia late wife. To that resem- 

M 16 also attributed her conquest of Lord 
d Fitxgerald, who, objectmg to 'blue 
igs,' hod refused to meet the Genlis 
n England, but saw Pamela at a Paris 
!, waa immediately introduced to her, 
, fl invited to dinner next day, Joined the 
Mlj on the road, on their expulsion from 
'~" M ttniiirie', accompanied thorn to 
lui, and there married hir, 27 Deo. 1792. 
to ToDRiai register, which, lifce the marriage 
Btnct, orerslatea her age by at least three 
I. gives hnr father's name as Oiiillitume 
ley, and London as her birthplace, but 
^ I mar be imputed to the carelcsaneas of 
k ofHciating priest. The future Louis-Phi- 
~M was preeent at the ceremony. Arrived 
'hiblin, Pamela indulged her passion for 
iSfTt but fnilod to win popularity. Mean- 
^ i> the Parin mrolutionists, misled hy a 
wrt of bcr trareliing in Switxerlnnd with 
[r kdoptiva mother, i&suod a warrant against 
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her. She gave birth to a son tn Ireland, and 
in 1796 her aecoud child, Pamela, was bom 
at Hamburg. Madame de Genlis, then stay- 
ing there, represents herself as remonstrating 
against Lord Edward's political vehemence, 
and Pamela as replying that she avoided dis- 
cussing politics with him for obvious reasons. 
Their domestic happiness seems to have been 
unalloyed. Her third child was bom while 
her husband was in concealment and paying 
her secret visits. On his arrest she was or- 
dered to quit Ireland, and after his death 
repaired to Hamburg, whence she bad had 
an invitation from her old companion, Hen- 
riette de Sercey, Madame de Genlis' niece. 
Henriette had married a Hamburg merchant, 
Mathie.sson, and Pamela hoped there to be 
able to recover the Orleans annuity. Her 
children aeem to have staved beliind. She 
shortly oflerwards married Pitcaim, the Ame- 
rican consul at Hamburg, by whom she had 
a daughter (who was married and living at 
New York in 1835), but a separation soon 
ensued. She is next heard of as encounter- 
ing, about 1812, in a Dover hotel, Casimir, 
another of Madame de Genlis's adopted chil- 
dren, and as giving her English creditors the 
slip by accompanying him to Paris. Re- 
suming thename of Fitzgerald, she first lived 
at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, neit lodged with 
Auber, the composer's father, and then went 
to Montauhan to lodge with the Due de 
la Force, oonunandant of Tam-eW3-aronne. 
There she ia said to hare had the freak of 
acting as a shepherdess in the costume of 
Fontenelle's pastoral heroines. She appears 
to have paid at least one visit to Paris about 
18ii0, when Madame de Genlis forgave her 
abrupt departure from Paris and cessation of 
correspondence. At this period her home 
was at Toulouse. After the revolution of 
1830 she revisited Poris, ajiparently in the 
hope of royal favour, but received little notice, 
and died eleven months after her adoptive 
mother, in November 1831, in a small hotel 
in the rue Ricbepance. Though enjoying a 
pension of at least ten thousand francs, she 
IB said to have let^ nothing, so that Louis- 
Philippo had to be applied to — probably by 
Talleyrand, who attended it^to provide a 

{iroper funeral at Montmartre. In 18S0, a 
egat informality necessitating the removal of 
her remains, they were interred by her grand- 
children at Thames Ditlon. 

[Infonnation throngh Sir Q. W. Des Toux 
from Mr. James Fitigeralil, J. P., Fogo; Mi- 
moires [Is Madame ds Genlis ; Toamai register ; 
Mooro'ii Life of Lord E. Fitigorald ; MikIJsd's 
Usited Irishmeii ; M^oiru d' Alexandre Dumas ; 
Psrisot's article b Biogrnphie UnivnrsBlle; 
Timea, 25Ang. ISSO-] J. Q. A. 
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FITZGERALD, Sir PETER GEORGE 

(1808-1880), nineteenth Knight of Kerry, 
eldest surviving son of the Right Hon. Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald [q. v.] of Glanleam, by Maria, 
daughter of the Right Hon. David la Touche 
of Marlay, co. Dublin, was bom 15 Sept. 1808. 
He began life in the banking-house of his 
maternal grandfather at Dubbn. He subse- 
quently entered the public service, and was 
appointed vice-treasurer of Ireland in the last 
ministry of Sir Robert Peel. Succeeding his 
father in 1849, from that period he resided 
almost constantly on the island of Valent ia, de- 
voting himself indefatigably to theduties of an 
Irish landlord, the improvement of his estates, 
and the welfare of his tenantry. He especially 
earned the thanks of the people by tne erec- 
tion of substantial homesteads in place of 
the wretched cabins with which the middle- 
man system had covered the west of Ireland. 
Fitzgerald manifested a keen interest in all 
questions which had a practical bearing on 
tne progress or prosperity of Ireland ; and in 
able contributions to the * Times * he depre- 
cated the censure which at that time and 
since was cast indiscriminately upon all Irish 
landlords. His own admirable personal quali- 
ties, his hatred of abuses, his engaging man- 
ners, and his generous nature, made him a 
great favourite with the Irish peasantry. His 
hospitality at Glanleam was enjoyed by the 
Prince 01 Wales and other aistingfuished 
guests. The Atlantic cable had its British 
termination on his estates, and he evinced 
much public spirit and energy in connection 
with the successful laying of the cable. He 
married in 1838 Julia Hussey, daughter of 
Peter Bodkin Hussey of Farranikilla House, 
CO. Kerry, a lineal descendant of the Norman 
family of Hoses, which settled on the promon- 
tory of Dingle in the thirteenth century. By 
this lady he had four sons and seven daugh- 
ters, t'itzgerald was a magistrate and de- 
puty-lieutenant for CO. Kerry, and was high 
sheriff of Kerry in 1849, and of co. Carlow 
in 1875. On 8 July 1880 the queen conferred 
upon him a baronetcy. Fitzgerald was then, 
however, suffering from a dangerous malady, 
and he died on 6 Aug. following. He was 
succeeded in the title and estates by his eldest 
son, Captain Maurice Fitzgerald, who served 
with distinction in the Ashantee war, being 
present at the battles of Amoaful, Becquah, 
and Ordahau, and at the capture of Coo- 
massie. 

[Times. 9 Aug. 1880; Guardian, vol. xxxv. ; 
Kerry Evening Post, 11 Aug. 1880.] G. B. S. 

FITZGERALD, RAYMOND, surnamed 
(Le Gbos</. 1182), was the son of William, the 
elder brother of Maurice Fitzgerald, d, 1176 



[q. v.], and Robert Fitzstephen [q. v.] (Ejy- 
pugnatio Hibemica, pp. 24%, 310), who pre- 
ceded him in the invasion of Ireland, whither 
he was sent as Strongbow's representative in 
April 1170 [see Clajub, Richard de, d, 1176]. 
He landed at Dundunnolfl near Waterford (c 
1 May), at the head of ten Knights and seventy 
archers, and at once entrenched himself behind 
a turf fortification. Here he was besiejfed by 
the Gstmen of Waterford in alliance with the 
Irish of Decies and Idrone. A sudden sally 
repelled the assailants with a loss of seventy 
prisoners. Raymond spared their lives against 
the advice of Hervey ae Mountmaurice, who 
had represented Strongbow in Ireland before 
he himself arrived, and a loxig feud arose from 
this {Exp. Hib, pp. 250-3 ; Regan, pp. 70-2 ; 
Ann, Four Mcuters, i. 1177 ; AnnaU oflnisf, 
p. 114). 

Four months later Earl Strongbow reached 
Ireland, and the fall of Watenord was due 
to Raymond, who, in the words of Giraldus, 
was ' totius exercitus dux et tribimus mili- 
titeaue princeps ' (25 Aug. 1170). After the 
earl s marriage to Dermot's daughter, Ray- 
mond accompanied his lord to Ferns. In the 
Dublin expedition he led the centre of the 
army, having eight hundred 'companions' 
under his orders. There Raymond and Miles 
de Cogan, tired of negotiations, broke into the 
place and drove its ruler Asculf to his ships^ 
21 Sept. 1170 {Erp, JStft.pp. 256-8; Regan, 
pp. 73-82; Ann. Four Mtuters, p. 1177; 
Annals of Boyle, p. 28). 

Raymond was soon afterwards sent by the 
earl to place all his conquests at the disposal 
of Henry II. Ra^ond seems to have met 
Henry in Aquitame (c. December 1170 to 
January 1171). He led the first or second 
squadron in the famous sally from Dublin 
about July 1171. Heprobably returned to 
England with Henry II in April 1172, as he 
was not one of those to whom the king gave 
grants of Irish land on leaving the country. 
A year later, when Strongbow*s services in 
Normandy were rewarded by permission to 
return to Ireland, he insisted upon taking' 
Raymond with him (JSiy. Ifib. pp. 250-98; 
Regan, pp. 73-8). 

During the earl's absence Henry de Mount'- 
maurice had appcurently occupied his post. 
The Irish had revolted, the earl's soldiers 
were unpaid, and threatened to return to 
England or join the Irish unless Raymond 
became their constable. The earl yielded, 
and Raymond led his old troops on a plun- 
dering expedition against Offaly ; Dermot 
MacCarthy was routed near Lismore, and 
four thousand head of cattle were driven into 
Waterford. Three or four years before the 
earl had given the constableship of Leinster 
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to Robert de Qiienci, nloDg wilh hia stster'i 
huid. Robert wiu soon skin, leaving at 
infnnt ikiiffbter ; and Ravtnoud now wi»hi>d 
to man7 the widow, and thiw become tha 
guiirdiaD of the baby heiress. When Ills peti' 
tion WM refill Raymond mada the death 
of his father an eicuse for croaslng over into 
Wales, and Uervey once more became the 
oc ting constable. An unfortunate expedition 
into Mun«ter was the signal for a general 
Irish rising. StroDgbow wos beaieged in 
Waterford (1174); Koderic of Connought 
had buret into Meath, and was luring everj- 
Thing waste as far as Dublin {Ej'p. Hib. 
pp. 308-11 i Rboab, pp. 130-7 ; Ami. Four 
MMtert, ii. 15-18 ; AnnaU of Hiiyle, p. ^0 ; 
AnnaU of laiaf. p. 1 16). 

The earl now otTered his sister's band to 
Rajmond in reward for help. Hoywcmd and 
his cousin Meiler hurried oyer to W&xford 
just Id lime to save the town, marched to 
Waterford, and brought back the earl to 
Weitford. The marriage took place a few 
tlsTS later, and on the morrow Raymond 
aiarted for Mealh. Roderic retreated before 
htm and peace was restored, though the new 
constable did not leave this provincvi until 
he had repaired lUf mined caatlea of Trim 
and Duleek (Erp. Hib. pp. 310-U ; Rbois, 

K. 142-3; cf. Ana. Four Masten; Boyle; 
i^allrn). A short calm followed. Hay- 
moiid took part, in promoting the alliances 
f which the Normans solidified their inte- 
:oosin Nesta married Hervey de 
ntmaurice, and his Influence brought 
t the union of William Fitzgerald and 
a, tlic fiarl's daughter [_Ej^. Hib. p. 314). 
the summer of 1175 Donald O'Brien, 
Bg of Munster. threw off his allegiance to 
bg Henry, anu Raymond wta despatclied 
'*'i lome eight hundred men against Lime- 
Tbere ne found tlw Irish drawn up on 
be oppoaitc bank of the river (Shannon tic) 
% BucE strength that lus soldiers feared to 
~BH until Ueiler Fitihenry passed over 
. MO, and Raymond, going to his rescue, was 
% U» followed by the army. The town was 
'"^ iroviaioned and garrisoned, and the 
o turned back towards Leuister (i*. 
fc.SaO-3! HMi,v,pn,I0O-4; cf.^nn.-fbar 
^ ttert, HoyU, and Ini^.) 
f HMiiwhilii Horvey de Mountmaurice had 
I Kaymond hefow the king of en- 
ring to auiipUnt the royal authority 
■ LtiDHter and all Ireland. Henry recalled 
^ niHid, who was about to olwy, when 
nald O'Dripn Hgain revolted. The enrl's 
"lold rrfuiwcl to marcli without Ray- 
d bo command them. The king's envoys 
entod, and Ihn consrahle started for Li- 
vick tfOM more at the Lead of a mixed 



army of English and Irish. On Easter eve 
(3 April 1176) he forced hia way through the 

Eiss of Cosliel, and three days later entered 
imerick, upon which Donald and Roderic of 
Connaught renewed their fealty to the king 
of England {Rq). Hib. pp. 337-31). From 
Limenck he set out for Cork to aid Dermot 
Macarthy, prince of Desmond, who had been 
expelled by hia son Cormac. News of the 
eacl's death (e. 1 June 1176) called him back 
to Limerick, which be now determined to 



forces for the defence of Connaught ii 
event of a general rebellion among the Irish. 
Donald O'Brien undertook to hold the town 
for the king of England, but fired it as soon. 
0.4 it was evacuated {ib. pp. 327-34; Ann, 
Four M<uUr», p. 25; Iniifallen, p. 117). 

Raymond now ruled Ireland till thecoming 
of Williiun Fitzaldhelm, the new governor, 
to whom he at once handed over the castlea 
in hia possession. If we may trust Giraldus, 
Fitialdhelm, unmoUified by this conduct, 
set himself to de.stroy the whole power of 
the Geraldinea, who were soon despoiled of 
their lands. Raymond now lost his estates 
near Dublin and We.\ford. Next year Hugh 
de Lac^ succeeded Pitialdhelm, and a general 
redistribution of Ireland among the English 
adventurers took place In May 1 177. It was 
now that Robert Fitzstephen and Miles do 
Cogan received the kingdom of South Mun- 
ster (i.e. of Desmond or Cork) from Lisraore 
west (HovEDBN.ii. 134; cf./niV'"^frn,p.ll7). 
A few ^ears later, when Fittstephens sons 
bod perished (1183 according to the Irith 
Annalt) and the Irish seemed on the point of 
wianlng hack their land, Ravmoad hurried 
from Waterford to the help or his uacle, who 
was closely besieged in Cork. According to 
Olraldus, who himself came to Ireland about 
this time, Raymond succeeded to his uncle's 
estates, became master of Cork, and reduced 
the country to quiet (£17). Bib. pp. 349-50, 
&c.) The date of his dealh is not eiven by 
the contemiKirary English chroniclers, hut 
the 'Irish Annafe' seem to assign it to 1189. 
This is almost certainly a mistake, as the 
latter writers associate his decease with that 
of Fittstepben's son ( Ralph), while the words 
of Giraldus are hordly compatible with such 
a synchronism {Aanali of Loch d, sub an. 
1162, and the note, with quotations, from 
the AnnaU of Vlfter and Clonmacnoige ; cf. 
Am. of Soy le,^. SI). Raymond Fitigerald 
left no legitimate issue (firp. Mb. pp. 345, 
409). 

RaymondFitzgerold was a mon' big-bodied 
and broad-set/ somewhat aljovo the middle 
height, and Inclining to corpulence. His eyes 
were large, full, and grey, his nose rather 
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prominent^ and his features well-coloured and 
pleasant. He would spend sleepless nights 
in his anxiety for the safety of his troops. 
Careless in the matters of food and drink, 
raiment, or personal comfort, he had the art 
to appear the servant rather than the lord of 
his followers, to whom he showed himself 
liberal and gentle. Though a man of un- 
doubted spirit, he always tempered his valour 
with prudence, and, ' though he had much 
of the Knight about him, he had still more of 
the captain. He was specially happy in this, 
that he rarely or never failea in any enter- 
prise he took in hand through rashness or 
imprudence * (tb. pp. 323-4 ; cf. the quaint 
englishing of this passage in IIolinsheb, 
p. 190 ; and the Book ofHotcth, pp. 297-8). 

[It is hardly possible to make Giraldus's ac- 
count of Raymond's movements harmonise com- 
pletely with that of Began, and the Irish Annals 
give little or no help in settling the details of 
the chronology from 1172 to 1176. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Expngnatio Hibemica, cd. Dimock 
(Rolls Series), vol. v. ; the Anglo-Norman poet 
cited as Regan, ed. Michel and Wright (London, 
1837) ; Annals of Loch C6, ed. Hennessy (Rolls 
Series) ; Annals of the Four Mftsters, ed. O'Dono- 
van ; Annals of Inisfallen and Boyle, ap. O'Conor's 
Scriptores Rerum Hibemicarum, voL ii.; Hovo- 
den, ed. Stubbs (Rolls Series), vol. ii.] 

T. A. A. 

FITZGERALD, THOMAS, second Earl 
OF KiLDARE (rf. 1328), twice justiciar of 
Ireland, was the son of John Fitzthomas, the 
first carl, and of his wife Blanche * de Rupe ' 
[sec FiTZTKOM AS, JoKN, first Earl of Kil- 
dare], and was therefore generally called 
Thomas Fitzjohn. On 16 Aug. 1312 his 
marriage at Greencastle, on Carlingford Bav, 
with Joan, daughter of Richard de Burgh, 
the ' red earl ' of Ulster, was the symbol of 
the union of the two greatest Norman fami- 
lies in Ireland (Ann. Ilib, MS. Laud in 
Chart. St. Mary's, ii. 341). On 8 Sept. 1310 
he succeeded to the new earldom of Kildare 
on his father's death (ib. p. 352). He at 
once gathered a great army to fight against 
Edward Bruce and the Scots, and served 
against them. His free use of the system of 
* bonaght,' or ^ coigne and livery,* to support 
these troops afterwards became a very bad 
precedent. In 1317 he was thanked by 
Edward II for his services against Bruce 
(Fcrdera, ii. 327), and in the same year he 
received from the king the office of heredi- 
tary sheriff for his county of Kildare, which 
involved full jurisdiction and liberties within 
the earldom (i*^. ii. 354). In 1319 and again 
in 1320 he served on a commission to inquire 
into the treasons committed during the Bruce 
invasion (ib, ii. 396, 417). In 1320 he was 



made justiciar of Ireland, though he only 
acted as viceroy for a year (Ann, Hib. MS. 
Laud, p. 361). During his tenure of office 
Archbishop Bicknor fq. v.] attempted to found 
a university in Dublin. Kildare received a 
patent empowering him to subject to English 
law such of his Irish tenants as chose to be 
governed by it. In 1322 he was summoned 
to serve against the Scots, but the truce pre- 
vented his services being required (JFtrdera, 
ii. 501, 623). In 1324 he was at the Dublin 
parliament, where the magnates of Ireland 
pledged themselves to support the crown (^HoK 
Claw. 1Kb. 18 Edw. II, p. 30b, Record Comm.) 
In 1324 he was accused of being an adherent 
of Roger Mortimer and of correspondinff with 
him after his escape from the Tower of Lon- 
don (Pari. Writs, vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 1052). This 
seems probably true, for one of the first acts 
of Mortimer's party after the accession of 
Edward III was to reappoint Kildare justi- 
ciar of Ireland. This was before 13 Feb. 1327 
(Foedera, ii. 688). He experienced some diffi- 
culty before the partisans of Edward II would 
accept him. In July several great barons, 
including John de l^rmingham [q. v.], were 
still refractory (ib. ii. 710). But a local feud 
which involved the Berminghams, the Butlers, 
the Poers, and De Burghs in a private war 
with the Geraldines of Desmond, because 
Arnold le Poer had called Maurice Fitz- 
thomas, first earl of Desmond [q. v.], a rhymer, 
was probably at the bottom of this disobedi- 
ence (Ann. Hib. MS. Laud, p. 365; cf. Gil- 
bert, Viceroys, pp. 163-4\ However, Kil- 
dare compelled tne chiet ofienders to sue 
for pardon at the parliament of Kilkenny. 
Durmg his viceroyalty a native 'king' of 
Leinster ventured to set up his standard 
within two miles of Dublin, but was soon 
subdued. The burning of one of the OTooles 
for heresy was another example of Kildare's 
vigour (Grace, pp. 107-8). In 1327 he 
granted the advowson of KilcuUen to the 
priory of Holy Trinity, Dublin (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 9th Rep. pt. ii. p. 269). He died, still 
in office, on 9 April 1328 at Maynooth, and 
was buried in the chapel of St. Mary which 
he had built in the Franciscan convent at 
Kildare (Archdall, Monast. Hib. p. 812). 
He is described as wise and prudent (Grace, 
p. 70). His wife, Joan de Bui^prh, remarried, 
on 3 July 1329, his successor as justiciar, John 
DWrcy (Ann. Hib. MS. Laud, p. 371). He 
had by her three sons, of whom John, the 
eldest, died in 1323 or 1324 at the age of nine 
(ib. p. 362), being then in the hands of the 
king as a hostage for his father (CLTN,p. 16). 
The second Ridiard succeeded his father as 
third earl, but died in July 1331 (HisU MSS. 
Comm. 9th Rep. pt. ii. p. 268), aged 12. The 
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on, Maurice Fitigerald (1318- 
.], then became the fourth earl. 
[ChutuUriee. &c. of St. Murfs Abliej. Dublin 
I Kolla Ser.), Mpeciall; ADoales Hibemiie, MS. 
i.md, in toL ii.; Graea'a Annales Hib. (Irish 
AnJucol. Soc.) ; Calend&F of Patent aad Close 
i;<ill), Ireland (Record ComiB.); BookofHoTthj 
RTmu'sFii^ra, ToLii.,R««ird edit.; Oilbert'ii 
VioTTOTB of IrfhiDd ; Lodge's Pearaeo ot Inland 
(.itdidaU). vol. i., Maiqaia of Kildare'a Eula 
of Eildaro ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Sth Kep. pL ii. 
p. 263 tq.} T. F. T. 

FITZOEEALD, TH0M.\8, eighth Earl 
or Debuonh (1426 ? -1468), deputy of Ire- 
]»itd, was the SOD of James, seventh earl, and 
of hu wife Mary, daughter of Ulick Burka 
of Connaught (Lodoe, Peerage of Ireland, 
i. 67). In 1462 Thomas gucceeded his father 
to the earldom (^Annab of Lock &, ii. 105, 
MiyH i463, and speaks of him as 'the chief of 
thi> fbreicners of the south'). In 1403 he 
we made deputy to George, duke of Cla- 
ratice, the loro-lieut^nant of Irelatid- He 
'great activity. He built border castles 
tnect the Pale, eapecially in the passes 
Taly, the ordinary passage of the O'Conors 
mi invasions ; but, the break-up of the 
ish power in Ireland was now so com- 
thtt he had to sanction the patliamen- 
KAOffnition of the tax exacted by that 
on vi» English of Meatb, and to relax 
prohibition of traffic with the 'Irish 
"JM.' He carried on the hereditaiy feud 
the Butlers, whose lands be devastated 
iS. He waa less successful in an expe- 
itg»inst Offaly. In 1404 he quarrelled 

" ' bishop of Meatb, and both 

to lay their (jrievanceH before 
t (Attn. Ireland, 1443-08, in Iritk 
.1 Mitcfllaay, p. 253). The Irish par- 
ll certified that he had ' rendered great 
I atintoteralile charts and risks, had 
"8 goVPTOed himself by Engliah lawa,' 
' 'brought Ireland to a reasonable 
r peace' But u Drogheda merchant 
d him of extorting ' coifne and livery,' 
""BMOnable relations with the natives. 
d Edward resiorod Desmond to office 
uit«d bim ais nunon in MeAlh as a 
ic^of his favour. 
'. Tbo period of Desmond's government of 
r — > — I y^j^ gup „(■ ooneiderable legislative 
But laws had little effect in re- 
ft the Irish. Two expeditions of Dbb- 
\tl the O'Briens did not prevent 
_- wpts' Btlflcks on Loinatcr. The 
r Mdatb cnllod in a eon of the lord of 

lad to act OS iheir 'king,' but liis death 

I &VOT Bvrrtod this danger. Yet Des- 
t(i> far Bnccu8sful,orhis hold 
n strong, that for the first 



time for many ye-ars representatives of the 
county of Cork appeared in the Irish par- 
liament. 
In 1467 Desmond was superseded as de- 

futy by John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester [q.T.] 
t was believed that he was a strong sup- 
porter of Warwick in his hostility to Ed- 
ward IV's marriage, and had incurred the 
hostility of Queen Eliialjeth in consequence. 
Tiptoft convoked a parliament at Urogheda, 
in which, on the petition of the commons, 
Desmond was attainted, along with the Earl 
of Kitdore [sea FiTZflBBAl.D, THOiiiB, seventh 
EiEi.oFKlLDiKEJandEdwardPlunket. The 
choiges brought against them were 'fosterage 
and alliance with the Irish, giving the Irish 
horses, harness, and arms, and supporting 
tUem against the faithful subjects of the 
king ' (' Corew MSS.,' Book o/SowlA, &c. p. 
483). On these charges Desmond was exe- 
cuted at Drogheda on 14 Feb. 1468, at the 
age of forty-two (Clyh, Anjiab, p. 40, Irish 
AjchtBol. Soc.) William Wyrcester(iin?i(i^ 
in Wan of Engliih in France, ii. ii. 789) 
says tlwt Edward was at first displeased 
with his execution. This suggests that the 
actual charges rather than secret relations 
with English parties were the causes of 
bis fall Desmond was soon looked on as 
a martyr (GitiCE, p. 165). It was soon be- 
lieved that Tiptoft, with his usual cruelty, 
had also put to death two infant sons of 
De8mond(HAI.I.,p.28e,ed.l609;of. JfijTour 
for Magistralee, ii. 203, ed. 1815, and note 
in GlLBEBT'a Viceroys, pp, 589-91), but there 
is no native or contemporary evidence for 
this, Richard lU described Desmond as 
'atrociously slain and murdered by colour 
of the law against all manhood, reason, and 
sound conscience' (GAiRDjrEK,Xe/f*™,^c. of 
Richard III and Benry VII, i. 68). The 
Munster Geraldines avenged his death by 
a bloody inroad into the Pale. The IriBh 
writers celebrate Desmond for ' his excellent 
good qualities, comely fair person, affability, 
eloquence, hospitality, martial fcals, alms- 
deeds, humanity, bount if ulnees in bestowing 
good (rifts to both clergy and btity, and to all 
the learned in Irish, as antiquaries, poets' 
(.dnnn/*(j/'Jrftanrf,1443-fl8,p.363; ef.Four 
Matleri, iv. I0fi3). He founded a college at 
Youghal for a warden, eight fellows, and 
eight choristers (IUtmas, yotet of the Ee- 
iiffioiu FoundatioTie of Yovghat, p. xniii), 
and procured an act of pnrliamcnt allowing 
the corporation to buy and sell of the Iristiry 
{llxYUKS, Annah of Youghal^. 13). He 
was buried at Drogheda, but Sirlloiiiy Sidney 
remove<l his tomb to Dublin (Ludgb, i. 70) 
The ■ F<»ir Masters ' (iv. 1053) say that his 
body was afterwards conveyed to the burial- 
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place of his predecessors at Tralee. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth or Ellice Barry, daughter of 
Lord Buttevant, by whom he had a large 
family. Four of his sons, James, Maurice, 
Thomas, and John, became in succession 
earls of Desmond. 

[Gilbert's Viceroys of Ireland ; Annals of 
Loch C^ ; Annals of Ireland in Irish Archaeolo- 
gical Miscellany; Annals of the Four Masters 
(O'Donoran), with the note on iv. 1050-2 ; Carew 
MSS., Book of Howth, &c. ; Hayman's unpub- 
lished Geraldine Documents, i. 11-13; Lodge's 
Peerage of Ireland (Archdall), vol. i.] T. F. T. 

FITZGERALD, THOMAS, seventh Earl 
OF KiLDARE (d, 1477), deputy of Ireland, 
was son of John, sixth earl, and his wrife, 
Margaret de la Heme (Lodge, i. 82). He suc- 
ceeded to his father in 1427, when he must 
have been quite young. Between 1455 and 
1 459 he was deputy for Kichard, duke of York, 
the lord-lieutenant. In 1459 he warmly wel- 
comed York on his taking refuge in Ireland. 
The Lancastrian government in vain souj^ht 
to weaken his position by intriguing with 
the native Irish against him. On 30 April 
1461 Kildare was appointed deputy to George, 
duke of Clarence (Ca/. Hot Pat Hib, 1 Ed- 
ward IV, p. 208) ; and on 5 July the confir- 
mation of a grant of Duke Richard's was Ed- 
ward IV*s further reward for his fidelity to 
the Yorkist cause (ib. p. 268 b). Next year 
he was superseded by Sir Roland Fitzeustace, 
but in January 1463 he was made lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland. In 1464 he and his wife 
Joan founded the Franciscan convent at 
Adare in county Limerick (ArmaU of the 
Four Masterfy i v. 1 035 ). In 1467 he incurred, 
w^ith his brother-in-law Desmond [see I^'lTZ- 
GERA.LD, Thomas, eighth P]arl op Desmond], 
the hostility of the new deputy, John Tiptoft, 
earl of Worcester. Both were attainted at 
the parliament of Drogheda, but the reprisals 
which followed the execution of Desmond 
brought out so clearly the weakness of a 

foveriiment deprived of the support of the 
'itzgcralds, that Kildare was respited. The 
Archbishop of Dublin and other grandees be- 
came his sureties, and on his promise of faith- 
ful service the parliament of 1468 repealed 
the attainder and restored him to his estates. 
In the same year he was reappointed deputy, 
but on the fall of Clarence, Tiptoft himself 
became lord-lioutenant, and Edmund Dudley 
his deputy. But on Clarence's reappointment 
Kildare became deputy nprain, and remained 
in office until 1475. By building a dyke to 
protect the Tale, and by excluding* disloyal 
Irish * from garrisons, he sought to uphold 
the English rule. In 1472 eighty archers 
w^ere provided for him as the nucleus of a 
permanent force, but he was expected to de- 



fray half the cost. In 1474 the archers were 
increased to 160, with 63 spearmen ; and in 
1476 a * Brotherhood of St. Greorce * was es- 
tablished for the defence of the Pue, of which 
Kildare was president, while his son Gerald 
was its first captain. This put a further force 
of 120 mounted archers, 40 men-at-arms, 
and 40 pages in his hands (' Carew MSS.,' 
Book of Jxowth, &c., p. 403). His govern- 
ment is an epoch of some importance in the 
history of the Irish coinage. In 1475 he was 
superseded by William Sherwood, bishop of 
Meath. He died on 26 March 1477 and was 
buried in the monastery of All Hallows 
in Duhlin. By his wife, Joan, daughter of 
James, seventh earl of Desmond, and sister 
of Thomas, the eighth earl [q. v.], he is said 
to have left four sons and two daughters 
(Lodge, i. 83). He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Gerald Fitzgerald, the eighth earl 
[q.v.] 

[Gilbert's Viceroys of Ireland; Lodge's Peer- 
age of Ireland, vol. i. ; Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters; Carew MSS., Book of Howth, &c.; Marquis 
of Kildare's Earls of Kildare, pp. 38-42.] 

T. F. T. 

FITZGERALD, THOMAS, Lord Of- 
FALT, tenth Karl of Kildare (1513-1537), 
son of Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth earl [q. v.], 
by his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Zouche of Codnor, Derbyshire, was bom 
in 1513. Like his father he spent a consider- 
able portion of his life in England, but it was 
not till 1534 that he began to play an im- 
portant part in history. In February of that 
year he was appointed deputy-ffovemor of 
Ireland on the occasion of^his father*s last 
and ill-fated journey to England. About the 
beginning of June a report obtained currency 
in Ireland, through the machinations of the 
Ormonde faction, that his father had been 
summarily executed in the Tower, and that 
his own death and that of his uncles had been 
determined upon by his government. Full of 
indignation at what he considered an act of 
gross perfidy, he summoned the council to St. 
Mary's Abbey, whither on 11 June he rode 
through the city, accompanied by 140 horse- 
men with silken fringes on their helmets 
(whence his sobriquet ' Silken Thomas *), and 
there, despite the remonstrances of his ad- 
visers and the chancellor Cromer, he puhlicly 
renounced his allegiance, and formally de- 
clared war on the government. After which 
he returned to Oxmantown, where he placed 
himself at the head of his arm^. His enemies, 
terrified by his decisive action, took refuge 
in Dublin Castle, whence several of them 
made their way to England. Archbishop 
Allen was not so fortunate. By the aid of 
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Kill Ikrtliolomew FitKRi-raH, he ob- 

t small vt-i^^l iu whiuli be hoped to 

Kt his escape; but owing either to the 

tkilfulneM of the aailore, or the coatrari- 

K of Ibe winds, he wua driven ashore near 

MDtu'f, whence he hastened to the neigh* 

' Iwuriug village of Tartaine (Arlaue) to the 

hoiue uf a Mr. Ilothe. On the following 

dftv, 28 Jolv, a little before dnwn, Offaly, 

accompanied by bis uncles, John and Oliver 

Fit^oemld, and Jamea IJekhide, arrived 

on Uie spot, when, it ia said, he ordered 

the trembling wretch to be brought before 

him, and then commanded him to be led 

away. But his aervants, either miaunder- 

>.i;iodiiig or disobeying Uim, slew him on the 

-jirit. whether Thomaa was privy to the 

iiLurder it ia impogaible lo saj ; out it is cer- 

lain that he abort ly afterwards despatched 

hi* chsplun to Rome to obtain abMilut ion 

t ihe crime (v. R. Reyley's Eiamination, 

Isto iWn,Hen. VIII, ii. 100, and Oubd- 

t, Col riii. ■27>S, Dr. Orte* to Charles V). 

inwhile he had been endeavouring by 

ry meana within his power to strengthen 

!■ position. On 27 Jufv, Dublin Castle, hia 

, hwf object, was besieged, and tboae of the 

" Wtbilit^ whudeclined lo laJte an oath to sup- 

Ert him eiapped iu the castle of Maynooth. 
IS overtures to the Earl of Ossory wore re- 
jected wiih scorn by that astute and prudent 
nobleman, who, shortly after his return from 
England in August, created a diversion by 
invading and devastating Carluw and Eil- 
darc. But an attempt made by bis son. 
Lord Jamea Butler, to surprise Offaly re- 
coil«d on hia own head, a.nd he was only 
rracued from Hie dilemma by ihe news that 
thf ciiixens of llnblin had turned on the be- 
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aMAiill made by 
|>iil(fOd wjtb toss, and in a gallant aortie the 
ciiixens miccoeded in completely routing his 
army. He himself narrowly escaped cej>- 
tiire, being obliocd to conceal himself in the 
AbbeyofOroy Friars in Francis Street. On 
ihv same day Sir William SkeHinglon and an 
Enfjlish army set sail from Ueaumaris ; but 
(.■acvuatt^riiii; a storm in the Channel wore 
driven to tiiHe shelter under Lambay Island. 
Tnliqiding hirasvir t'l sail to Walerford, he 
ulbwiol Kir W. itn'reton, with a portion of 
die fliwt, to makE for Dublin, and shortly 
afterwards huu1«l a small contingent near 
iliiwtii to Kuppurt liim by land. It was, 
however, intercupted hy Olfaly, who there- 
II puG retired to his principal fortrew of May- 
nooth. During the wiriter Skeffington re- 
SMinvd idle, but about the middle of March 



163.5 be concentrated his forces about May- 
nooth, which he carried on the 23rd — an im- 
portant event tern a military point of view 
(FBOtiDB, Hitt. of England, ii. 317). The 
garrison, iocludiug the commandant Psrese, 
who was clukiged by the Irish, but on insuffi- 
cient evidence, with having betraved the 
place, were with one or two exceptions put 
to the sword. The ' Pardon of jSlaynootU' 
practically determined the fate of a rebellion 
which at one time threatened to prove liitBl 
to the English authority in Ireland. Olfaly, 
or Its be was now, since the death of lus 
father (though Stanihurst roundly asserts 
that he never obtained recognition of hia 
title). Earl of Kildare, who was advancing 
to the relief of tlie place with seven thousand 
men, saw his army ' melt away from him like 
a snow-drifi;.' Still he ventured to risk a 
battle with Brereton near the Naas, but was 
utterly defeated, and obliged to seek shelter 
in Thomond, whence he meditated a Bight 
into Spain. From this he was dissuaded b}' 
(.>'Briea, with whose assistance and that of 
O'Conor Faly he managed for several months 
to keep up a sporadic sort of warfare. He 
hod married I ranees, youngest daughter of 
Sir Adrian i'ortescue, but be now sent her 
into England, declaring that he would have 
nothing to do with EnKlish blood. Seeing 
his fate to be certaiu, Lis allies submitted 
one by one to the government. On 28 July 
Lord Leonard Grey arrived in Ireland, and 
to him he wrote from O'Conor's Cuslle, apolo- 
gising for what he bad done, desiring pardon 
' for his life and lands,' and begging Lis kins- 
man to interest himself in his behalf. If 
he could obtain his forgiveness be promised 
to deserve it ; if not be ' must shift for him- 
self the best he could.' He was still for- 
midable, and to r^ect his overtures might 
prolong the war indefinitely. Acting on liis 
own responsibility. Grey guarantw-dTiis per- 
sonal safety, persuaded uim to submit uncon- 
ditionally to the king's mercy, and a few 
weeks after his arrival had the satisfaction 
of carrying him over into England, For a 
few days he was allowed to remain at liberty, 
but about the beginning of October was sent 
prisoner to the Tower. ' Many,' wrote Cha- 
pnys,' doubt of his lift!, althoughLord Leonard, 
who promised him pardon on his surrender, 
says that he will not die. The said Lord 
Leonard, as I hear, has pleaded hard for his 
promise to the said Kildare, but they have 
stopped his mouth, the king giving him a 
great rent and the concubine a fine chain 
with plenty of money. It is quite curtain, 
as I wrote last, that the said Kildare, with* 
out being besieged or in danger from hia 
utiemivB, stole away from hia niea to yield 
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himself to Lord Leonard, I know not from 
what motive, inclination or despair ' (Gaibd- 
NER, CaL Hen. VIII, ix. 197). The govern- 
ment, though hampered hv Greg's promise, 
had no intention of pardonmg him. ' Quod 
defertur non aufertur,' said the Duke of Nor- 
folk, when asked his opinion. After suifering 
much from neglect. Earl Thomas and his five 
uncles, whose capture and death reflected the 
utmost discredit on the government, three 
of them heing wholly free from participation 
in the rebellion, were on 3 Feb. 1587 executed 
at Tyburn, being drawn, hanged, and quar- 
tered. One member only of the family, his 
half-brother, Gerald Fitzgerald, afterwards 
eleventh Earl of Kildare [q. v.], managed to 
escape. On 1 May 1537, at a parliament held 
at Dublin, Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare, 
Thomas Fitzgerald, his son and heir. Sir John 
and Oliver J'ltzgerald, with other their accom- 
plices, were attainted for high treason. It is 
curious that this act should have been directed 
against Earl Gerald, who had not been con- 
cerned in the rebellion. In the same year an 
English act was passed for the attainder of 
Thomas * earl of Kildare,' his five uncles and 
their accessories. Thomas is described as a man 
of great natural beauty, * of stature tall and 
personable; in countenance amiable; awhit^ 
face, and withal somewhat ruddy, delicately 
in each limb featured, a rolling tongue and 
a rich utterance, of nature flexible and kind, 
very soon carried where he fancied, easily with 
submission appeased, hardly with stubborn- 
ness weighed ; in matters of importance an 
headlong hotspur, yet nathless taken for a 
young man not devoid of wit, were it not as it 
fell out in the end that a fool had the keeping 
thereof.' Among the inscriptions in the Beau- 
champ Tower is that of THOIVIAS FITZGera. 

[Tho chief authorities for his life are Lodge's 
Peemge(Archdall),vol. i.; St^te Papers, Hon. VIII, 
vol. ii., supplemented by Mr. Gairclner's Calendar, 
vols. viii. aud ix. ; Ware's Annales and Bishops ; 
Stanihurst's Chronicle ; Froude's Hist, of Eng- 
land, chap. viii. There is a useful life by the 
late Duke of Leinster in The Earls of Kildare.] 

R. D. 

FITZGERALD, WILLIAM (1814- 
1883), bishop of Killaloe, son of Maurice 
Fitzgerald, M.D., by his second wife, Mary, 
daughter of Kdward William Burton of Clif- 
den, county Galway, and younger brother of 
Francis Alexander Fitzgerald, third baron of 
the exchequer, was bom at Lifford, Limerick, 
3 Dec. 1814. lie was first educated at Middle- 
ton, CO. Cork, and then entering Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in November 1830, obtained a 
scholarship in 18.'J3, tho primate*s Hebrew 
prize in 1834, and the Downes's premium for 
composition in 1835 and 1837. He took his 



degree of B. A. 1835, his M. A. 1848, and his 
B.D. and D.D. 1853. He was ordained deacon 
25 April 1838, and priest 23 Aug. 1847, and 
while serving as curate of Lackagh, Ejidare, 
made his first essay as an author. Philip 
Bury Duncan of New College, Oxford, hav- 
ing oflfered a sum of 50/. for an essay on 
* Logomachy, or the Abuse of Words,* Fiti- 
gendd bore off the prize with the special 
commendation of the donor and an additional 
grant of 25/. for the expense of printing the 
essay. After serving the curacy of Clontarf, 
Dublin, from 1846-8 he was collated to the 
vicarage and prebend of Donoghmore, in the 
diocese of Dublin, on 16 Feb. in the latter 
year. From 1847 to 1852 he was professor 
of moral philosophy in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and crom 1852 to 1857 was professor of 
ecclesiastical history in the same university. 
His next promotion was to the vicarage of St. 
Anne's, Dublin, 18 July 1851, whence he re- 
moved to the perpetual curacy of Monks- 
town, Dublin, on 13 May 1855, being in the 
same year also appointed prebendary of Ti- 
mothan, Dublin, and archdeacon of Kildare. 
On 8 March 1857 he was consecrated bishop 
of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, and in 1862 was 
translated to Killaloe by letters patent dated 
3 Feb. He was a voluminous author both 
under his own name and as an anonymous 
writer, and was the chief contributor to the 
series of papers called * The Cautions for the 
Times/ which was edited hj Archbishop 
WTiately in 1853. His edition of Bishop 
Butler's * Analogy ' displays such judgment 
and 'learning without pedantry that it 
superseded all the previous editions. He died 
at Clarisford House, Killaloe, 24 Nov. 1883, 
and was buried at St. Nicholas Church, Cork, 
on 28 Nov. He married, in 1840, Anne, elder 
daughter of George Stoney of Oakley Park, 
Queen's County, and by her, who died 20 Oct. 
1859, he had six child&en. 

He was the author of the following works, 
some of which were the cause of controversy 
and published replies : 1. ' Episcopacy, Tra- 
dition, and the Sacraments considered in 
reference to the Oxford Tracts,' 1839. 2.*Holy 
Scripture the Ultimate Kule of Faith to a 
Christian Man,' 1 842. 3. * Practical Sermons,' 
1847. 4. * A Disputation on Holy Scripture 
against the Papists, by W. Whitaier,* trans- 
lated, Parker Soc., 1849. 5. 'The Analogy 
of Religion, by G. Butler, with a Life of 
the Author,' 1849; another ed. 1860. 6. 'A 
Selection from the Nichomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle with Notes,' 1850. 7. « The Con- 
nection of Morality with Religion,' a ser- 
mon, 1851. 8. *The Irish Churoh Journal,' 
vol. ii., ed. by W. Fitzgerald and J. G. 
Abeltshauser, 1854. 9. * Natioud Humilia- 
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tion, a step towards Amendment/ a ser- 
mon, 1855. 10. 'Duties of the Parochial 
Clergy,' a charge, 1857. 11. *The Duty of 
Cat^msing the Young,' a charge, 1858. 
12. ' A Letter to the Laity of Cork in Com- 
munion with the United Cfhurch of Enfi^land 
and Ireland,' 1860. 13. ' Speech in the House 
of Lords on Lord Wodehouse's Bill for Le- 
Marriago with a Deceased Wife*s 




rter,'^ 1860. 14. 'Thoughts on Present 
Circumstances of the Church in Lreland/ a 
charge, 1860. 15. ' The Revival of Synods 
in the United Church of England and Ire- 
land,' a chiurge, 1861. 16. ' Some late De- 
cisions of the Privy Council considered/ a 
charge, 1864. 17. ' A Charge to the Clergy 
of Killaloe,' 1867. 18. * The Significance of 
Christian Baptism,' three sermons, 1871. 
19. 'Remarks on the New Proposed Bap- 
tismal Ruhric,' 1873. 20. 'The Order of 
Baptism, Speeches by Bishop of Meath and 
Bisnop of Killaloe/ 1873. 21. ' Considera^ 
tions upon the Proposed Change in the Form 
of Ordaining Priests,' 1874. 22. ' The Atha- 
nasian Creed, a Letter to the Dioceses of 
Killaloe and Eilfenora, Clonfert, and Kil- 
macduagh/ 1875. 23. ' Lectures on Eccle- 
siastical History, including the Origin and 
Process of the English Reformation/ ed.by 
^y. Fitzgerald and J. Quarry, 2 vols. 1882. 

[W. M. Brady's Records of Cork, Cloyne, and 
Ross (1864), iii. 87-8; Dublin University Mag. 
April 1857, pp. 416-26.] G. C. B. 

FITZGERALD, WILLIAM ROBERT, 
second Duke of Leinster (1749-1804), 
second son of James, first duke of Leinster 
[q. v.l, by Lady Emily Lennox, vras born 
on 2 March 1749. He succeeded his elder 
brother as heir^apparent to his father, and in 
the courtesy title of Earl of OfFaly in 1705, 
and in the following year took the title of 
Marquis of Kildare when his father was 
created Duke of Leinster. He then travelled 
on the continent, and in his absence he was 
elected M.P. for Dublin by his father s inte- 
rest, after an expensive contest with Jja 
Touche, head of tne principal Dublin bank. 
He was elected both for the county of Kil- 
dare and the city of Dublin to the Irish House 
of Commons at the general election of 1700, 
and preferred to sit for Dublin. In 1772 he 
served the office of high sheriff of Eildarc. 
On 19 Nov. 1773 he succeeded his father as 
second Duke of I^einster, and soon after he ' 
married Olivia, only daughter and heiress of 
St. George Ussher, Lord St. George in the 
peerage of Ireland. In the Irish House of 
Commons he had made no mark, and when 
he succeeded to the dukedom he rather 
eschewed politicSi though his high rank and 



influential connections caused his support to 
be sought by all parties. When the move- 
ment of the volunteers was started Leinster 
showed himself a moderate supporter of the 
scheme, and he was elected a general of the 
volunteers, and colonel of the Dublin regi- 
ment. In 1783, when the order of St. Patrick 
was founded for the Irish nobility in imita- 
tion of the Scotch order of the Thistle, Lein- 
ster was nominated first knight, and in 1788 
he was appointed to the lucrative office of 
master of the rolls. In the movement of 1798 
the behaviour of the duke was greatly dis- 
cussed, but though Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
[q. v.] was his brother he himself was never 
even suspected of complicity in the rebellion. 
He made every effort, to save his brother's 
life, alleging his own loyalty, and it was no 
secret that the determination of the govern- 
ment to proceed to extremities was highly 
displeasing to him. At the time of the pro- 
posal for the abolition of the independent 
Irish parliament in 1799, he was therefore on 
bad terms with the government, yet as the 
leading Irish nobleman Leinster was one of 
the first persons consulted by Lord Com- 
wallis. His cordial adhesion to the idea of 
union was not in any way actuated by per- 
sonal motives, for by the abolition of the Irish 
parliament his own position as premier peer 
and most influential person in Ireland was 
entirely destroyed, and his support of the 
scheme influenced many other peers. When 
the Act of Union was passed the duke re- 
ceived 28,800/. as compensation for the loss 
of his borou<rh influence, 15,000/. for the 
borough of Kildare, and 13,800/. for the 
borough of Athy. He died at Cartons, his 
seat in Kildare, on 20 Oct.. 1804, and was 
buried in Kildare Abbey. He left an only 
son, Augustus Frederick Fitzgerald, who 
succeeded him as third duke of Leinster, 
and by his will he appointed a Mr. Henry 
and his cousin, Charles James Fox, to be 
the boy's guardians. In a notice of his death 
it is said of him that ' he was not shining but 
good-tempered ; good-natured and affable; a 
fond father, an indulgent landlord, and a 
kind master.* 

[The Marquis of KildaroV Enrls of Kildaro and 
their Ancestors : Hanly's Life of Lonl Charle- 
mont ; Moore's Life of Lonl I'xlward Fitzpfomld; 
Corn wjiUis Correspondence; Gent.Maof. Noreni- 
ber 1804.] If. M. S. 

FITZGERALD, Sir WILLIAM RO- 
tEllT SEYMOUR VESKY (1818-1885), 
governor of Bombay, son of William, second 
baron Fitzgerald and Vesey, who died in 
1843, was bom in 1818. lie matriculated 
from Clu-ist Church, Oxford, 21 Feb. 1833, 
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and migrated to Oriel, where he was New- force and animation ' with which he recited, 

di^te prizeman in 1835, and graduated B. A., ' or of the enthusiasm with which he was 

bemg placed second class in classics in encored.' A collection of Fitzgerald's poems 

1837, and M.A. in 1844. He was called to appeared in 1801 as 'Miscellaneous Poems^ 

the bar by the Honourable Society of Lin- dedicated to the Right Honourable the Earl 

coin's Inn at Hilary term 1839, and went the of Moira, by William Thoma8Fitzgerald,esq.,' 

northern circuit. In 1848 he was returned and they are yery bad. Perhaps the one 

for Horsham, Sussex, in the conservative in- which most nearly approaches the famous 

terest, but was unseated on petition. He was parody in the 'Rejected Addresses' is the 

returned again for the same borough in 1862, ' Address to every Loyal Briton on the 

and retained his seat until 1865. He was Threatened Invasion of his Country ; ' but 




February 1858 to June 1859. He was ap- bemia dispelled by the Union* in 1802, and 

pointed governor of Bombay in January 1867, his * Nelson's Tomb ' in 1806. In 1 814 Fitz- 

and was sworn in a member of the priiy ^erald issued a collected edition of his verses 

council, and made knight commander of the in denunciation of Napoleon Bonaparte. It 

order of the Star of India the same year, and is, however, unquestionably in the ' Loyal 

honorary grand cross of the same order in Effusion ' of the ' Rejected Addresses,' and 

1868 ; he was relieved in March 1872. In the opening couplet of * English Bards and 

February 1874 Fitzgerald was returned to Scotcn Reviewers' that Fitzgerald will live, 

parliament for the third time for the borough It is only just to record that this 'small beer 

of Horsham, and sat until November 1875, poet,' as Uobbett called him, bore no malioo 

when he was appointed chief commissioner of against James and Horace Smith for their 

charities in England. Fitzgerald, who was parody. Meeting one of them, probably the 

an honorary D.C.L. Oxen. (1863), and a latter, at a Literary Fund dinner, he came to 

magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of Sussex, him with great good humour, and said, ' I meao 

died at his residence in Warwick Square, to recite. . . . You'll have some more of" God 

London, 28 June 1885. He married in 1846 bless the regent and theDuke of York."' Fitz- 

Maria Triphena, eldest daughter of the late gerald died at Paddington on 9 July 1829. A 

Edward Seymour, M.D., and by her, who portrait appears in the ' European Magazine * 

died in 1805, left issue. for 1804. 

[Foster's Knightage, 1882 ; Law Times, 4 July [Gent. Mag. 1829, ii. 471-3; Annual Register, 

1885; Times, 30 June 1885.] H. M. 0. i829; notes to the later editions of Rejected 

FITZGERALD, WILLIAM THOMAS Addresses.] F. T. M. 




. , ^ -1 IT 1 * J -4.1 * „ Hon. James I^itzgerald [q. v.], by his wife 

sters family. He was educated partly at a ^ ,, . ,. ® , '-t . -"iq.^/j ^^ * a 

I 1 • (^^ 1 1 4.1 • i> '^ A Cathenne vesey, who was m 1826 created 

school in Greenwich and partly in Pans, and ^^^..-pg. Vit^reVkld and Vesev in the Deeraire 

entered the navy pay office as a clerk in 1 782. ^joness 1^ it^rald and V esey in tne ^erage 

<o 11 1.T "^ ^ y , t,\ i K 1 T> of Ireland. He was bom m 1/83, and spent 

* On all public occasions, as the * Annual Ke- . , . nu^^4. rtu. ^i. n^c a «1«-^ 

• ♦ » !• io.)o 1 1,- * « three vears at Uhnst Church, Oxford, where 

g.ster ioT\8-J9 remarks hi8 pen was ever ^ ^^^ reputation as i vounR man of 

ready. His more notable productions are ^;,; ^^^ y^^ ^^^^ ^y^^ ^J^^ ^^^ „f 

either prologues for p ays or appeals to Eng- Commons as member for Emiis, in hie father's 

land s loya Ity and valour, ihese latter he j^ ^^ g^ ^,„ J j^^^j^.^ -^ 

was m the habit of rec.t.ne, year after vear j^ ^ ^^ j resulting from the con- 

at the Dubhc dinners of thel^.terary Fund of ; ^ ^j,^ „^^ ^f York^ith Mrs. Marv 

which he was one of the vice-presidents. It is . r«i««i.« r» ^i k„i. ^^a^^a ^^^^i^^ 

i. xi • xi i. T> r • ii .c-^i. ^ 1 4. Ann Clarke q. v. , but rendered services 

to this that Byron refers m the first couplet . ., ^ ^««bi««4. «„j ^x.^ ««„^ :« !»•:««_ 

of ' English Ba^rds and Scotch Reviewers?:- [:;tr^"gCrd'B:?:.:i"his'i5Sr„?: 

Still must I hear?— shall hoarse Fitzgerald bawl ment as a lord of the Irish treasury and 

His creaking couplets in a tavern hall ? a privy councillor in Ireland in February 

The * Annual Kegister* for 1803 speaks of 1810. His motives at this time were im- 

the company at the dinner for that year as pugned by Mrs. Clarke in a 'Letter' which 

being * roused almost to rapture' ^" tp:*._ aha r^^^y^^\aht^ in lftl.<l hnf thnnflrK ttiomnm- 

gerald's *Tyrtaian compositions, 
that 'words cannot convey 
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re|iiitHiion, and tlie lady was condemned to 
nine monthB' imprisonmenl for libel. lo 181^ 
he WIS Bwora of the Enslish priTj council, 
bod appointed b lord of the treasury in Eng- 
land, dmnrtllor of the Irish exchequer, and 



rEnnis. He held the above offices until 
r Bbolition in )816, when the English 
d Irish treasuries were amalgamated, and 
e year he aG«umed his mother's 
ke of Veaey in addition to his own, on 
BMdinft to some of the Vesey estates. In 
8 he was elected M.P. for the county of 
In 1830 he was appoint«d minister 
^BipOtentiBTT and envoy eTtraordinanr to 
• court of Sweden, where ha spent turee 
'"B in fruitleM attempts to persuade Bemo- 
e.wbo hod succeeded to thethrone of that 
Iiingdom, to repay the lorge Bumi of money 
advaucfd Id him during the war with Napo- 
loon. His efforts were of no avail, and in 
1823 be was recalled in something' hke dis- 
grace. Lord Liverpool, however, knew hia 
xatne ns a polished speaker and practical 
iiianofbu»ine«s,sndinlS26he'wasap])Dinted 
paymaBti^ ryueral to the forces. When the 
H«Dllill4 of Wellington formed his adminislra- 
"■ ' * ""JS, he selected Vesey-Fitigerald to 
: In his cabinet as president of the 
d of trade, and this nomination made it 
MOiy for him to seek re-election for the 
mij of CUre. He was opposed by Daniel 
)oDnell, and was beaten at the poll, a defeat 
olving important political consequences, 
•, however, found for Vesey-Fit«- 
S'ewport in Cornwall in 1829, and 
I Jkufftut 1630 he was elected for I.oel- 
^tUel. In December 1830 he went out of 
_^, ( wirh the Duke of Wellington, and j 
resigned his seat in parliament, but in the 
fnlkiwiDKyear he was af;ain elected forEnnis, 
and Ntt lor that borough until his accession I 
to hia mnthor's Irish peerage in February ! 
pMS2. When Sir Rol>crt. Peel came into ' 
' 1m with his tory cabinet in 1836, he did 
ll forp-'l the services of Vesey-Filwerald, ■ 
' A waa created an KngUsh peer, Lord Fitz- 
dld of Denmond Hnd Clnn Gibbon in the | 
IBty of Cork. 10 Jnn. 1835. He did not 
■ part of 8ir lii^brt Peel's original cabinet 
n he ant rnmn into office in 184^, but he 
ended Lnnl KUcnhnrough aspr^identof 
p board of contral on 38 Uct. 1 841, and hehl 
.((IGm until his death in Belgrave Square, 
m, on 11 May 1843. Vesey-FiUgerald 
I not a (treat statttsman, but he was a 
nnidbr"! itp-iakpr, a good debater, a competent 
"riioi.il, niid liad refined literary tastes. At 
llin tim-- of his death he was a trustee of the 
Udtuk MuMnm, preudent of the Institute 




of Irish Architects, and a fellowof the Society 
of Antiquaries. At his death his United 
Kingdom peerage became eitinct, but ho 
was succeeded in his Irish peerage by hia 
brother Henry, dean of Kilmore, at whoso 
death in 1800 that also became extinct. 

[Cenl. Mng. July 18*3; Mary Anns Clarke's 
Letter to the Riglit Hon. W. Fitigerald, 1813.] 

mZQIBBON, EDMUND FiTzJoirir 
(1552?-160e), the White Kniglit,second son 
of John Oee Fitigenild, a/i'iw Fitigibbon (d. 
1569), and EUen, daughter of Patrick Con- 
don, lord of Condons, accompanied Jomea 
Fitimaurice to France in March 1675, ro- 
tumtng in July. Being by the attainder of 
his father (13 Elii. c. 3) deprived of his an- 
cestral possessions, he in 1576 obtained a 
leasBof a large portion of them(Ca/.o/'JKa«(*, 
EUz. 2873), which he surrendered in 1679, 
receiving lu return a new one comprising the 
lands contained in the former and oUiers 
which hud in the meantime reverted to the 
crown through the death of his mother (ib, 
3583). Charged by his hereditary enemy, 
Lord Roche, viscount Fermoy, with aiding 
and abetting the rebellion of Gerald, earl of 
Desmond, be appears to have trimmed his 
way through the difficulties that beset him 
with considerable skill, but without much 
regard for hie honour. The English officials, 
Sir H. ^\'allop in particular, were greatly pro- 
voked that the hinds forfeited by Iits father's 
rebellion were not to he allotted among the 
planters, and did their best to blackeu his 
character. In 1584 he accompanied Sir John 
Perrot on his expedition against Sorley Boy 
MacDounell, and beiogwounded on that oc- 
casion was much commended for his valour 
by the deputy. In April 1587 the^ovemment 
thought It advisable to arrest him, though 
it declined to follow St. Leper's advice to 
makebimahorterbyhishead. Inl589.whea 
all immediate danger hod passed away, he 
was ifrleaBed on heavy recognisances. In the 
following yeai he paid a visit to Encland 
and obtained a grant in tail male of nil the 
lands he held on lease (MoBBlM, Cal. nf ra~ 
tent Hollr, ii, 198). He was lyipointed sheriff 
of the county of Cork in 159(i, and appears 
to have fulfilled his duties satisfactorily. But 
he stiU continued to be regarded with sus- 
picion, and not without reason, for it is almost 
certain that, he was implicated in the rebel- 
lion of Hugh O'Neill. He, however, on 
S2 May 1600, submitted unconditionally ta 
Sir George Thornton, and was ready enough 
when called upon to blame the foUy of hia 
son John, who had joined the rebels {Pnc. 
Ilib. i. 74, 133). Stiil Cecil was not quits 
satisfied, and advised Sir George Cmw I* 
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take good pledges for him, ' for, it is said, you 
will be cozeneSi by him at last ' (Cal, Ca- 
rew MSS. iii. 462). In May 1601 he again 
fell under suspicion for not attempting to 
capture the Sugan Earl [see FixzoERiLLD, 
James Fitzthomas, d, 1608], while passing 
through his territories ; but, * being earnestly 
fipurred on to repair his former errors' by 
Sir George Carew, ' did his best endeavours 
which had the success desired.' His capture 
of the Sugan Earl in the caves near Mitchels- 
town purchased him the general malice of 
the province. Such service could not pass 
unrewarded, and on 12 Dec. 1601 the aueen 
declared her ijitention that an act should pass 
in the next parliament in Ireland for restoring 
him to his ancient blood and lineage. This in- 
tention was confirmed by James I on 7 July 
1604, and the title of liaron of Clangibbon 
conferred on him. But as no parliament as- 
sembled before 1613, and as oy that time 
he and his eldest son were both dead, it took 
no effect. In 1606 he again fell under sus- 
picion, and was committed to gaol, but shortly 
afterwards liberated on promising to do ser- 
vice against the rebels. lie died at Castle- 
town on Simday, 23 April 1008, a day after 
the death of his eldest son, Maurice. They 
were buried together in the church of Kil- 
beny, where tney lay a week, and were 
then removed to Kilmallock, and there lie in 
their own tomb. He married, first, Joan 
Toby n, daughter of the Lord of Cumshionagh, 
CO. Tipperary, by whom he had two sons, 
Maurice (who married Joan Butler, daughter 
of Lord Dunboyne, by wliom lie had issue 
Maurice and Marffaret), and John, and four 
daughters ; secondly, Joan, daughter of Lord 
Muskerry, having issue Edmund and David, 
who diei young. Maurice and John dving, 
Maurice, the grandson, succeeded, but (lying 
without issue the property passed to Sir Wil- 
liam Fenton through his wife, Margaret 
Fitzgibbon. 

[All tho references to Fitzgibbon'y life contained 
in tho State Papers, the Carew MSS., and Pacata 
Hibernia have been collected together in the Un- 
published Geraldino Documents, pt. iv., ed. Hay- 
man and Graves.] K. D. 

FITZGIBBON, EDWARD (1803-1857), 
who wrote under the pseudonym ' Ephemera,' 
son of a land agent, was born at Limerick in 
1803. lie was devotedly attached to fishing 
from boyhood. When ho was fourteen years 
old his father died, and he came to London. 
At sixteen he was articled to a surgeon in the 
city, but quitted the profession in disgust two 
years later, and became a classical tutor in 
various parts of England for three years, find- 
ing time everywhere to practise his favourite 
sport. He then visited Marseilles, where 



he remained six years, deyoting himself to 
politics and the French language and litera- 
ture, and becoming a welcome guest in all 
literary and polite circles. Having taken 
some part in the revolution of 1830, he re- 
tumecl to England and recommended him- 
self to the notice of Black, the editor of the 
' Morning Chronicle.' Being admitted to the 
staff, he worked with success in the gallery of 
the House of Ck)mmons. For a long series of 
years he wrote on angling for ' BelFs Life in 
London,' his knowleoj^ of the subject and 
the attractive style in which his articles 
were written givmg them great celebrity. 
For twenty-eight years he was a diligent 
worker for the daily press. His * Lucid In- 
tervals of a Lunatic ' was a paper which at the 
time obtained much attention. He wrote often 
for the 'Observer,' and was a theatrical critic 
of considerable acumen. 

With his fine genius, excellent classical at'- 
tainments, and perfect knowledge of French, 
Fitzgibbon would have been more famous but 
for an unfortunate weakness. He had perio- 
dical fits of drinking. Physicians viewed his 
case with much interest, as his weakness 
seemed almost to amount to a kind of mono- 
mania, in the intervals of which his life was 
marked by abstemiousness and refined tastes. 
Fitzgibbon often promised that he would 
write his experiences of intoxication, which 
his friends persuaded themselves would have 
won him fame. But he became a wreck some 
years before his death, on 19 Nov. 1857, after 
a month's illness. He died in the communion 
of the Roman catholic church. He left no 
family, and was buried in Hi^hgate cemetery. 

Fitzgibbon made a great impression upon 
all who knew him by the brilliancy of his 
gifts. He possessed unblemished integrity, 
a kind and liberal disposition, much fire and 
eloquence, and the power of attaching to him 
many friends. From 1830 to the time of his 
death his writings had given a marvellous 
impulse to the art of fisning, had caused a 
great improvement in the manufacture and 
sale of fishing tackle, and largely increased 
the rents received by the owners of rivers and 
proprietors of fishing rights. He once killed 
fifty-two salmon and grilse on the Shin river 
in ii ft y-fi ve hours of fishing. His * Handbook 
of Angling' (1847), which reached a third 
edition in 1853, is perhaps the very best of the 
enormous number of manuals on fishing which 
are extant. Besides it Fitzgibbon wrote, in 
conjunction with Shipley of Ashbourne, * A 
True Treatise on the Art of Fly-fishing as 
practised on the Dove and the Principal 
Streams of the Midland Counties,' 1838; and 
' The Book of the Salmon,' together with A. 
Young, who added to it many notes on the 



Ufe-historyof tliij Jlsh, 1850. 'Ephemera' 
reeiudi!d this a« the acme of bis leocliiiii^sna 
fiSing'. He also edited nnd partly ro-wrote 
the ew-iion on ' Ani(liiig' in Bbinu's 'Ency- 
elo[wdii> of Rnral Sports' (1882), and pub- 
liabed the best of bU the practical editions 
of 'The Compleat Angler' of Walton and 
Cotton in 1853, 

[Beir» Lifa ia Lonaon, 22 and 29 Nor. 18S7 ; 
Fmncia'a By Lake Hnd Eiver, p. 221 ; Annual 
Reffiswr, 18.^7, P- 3*7; Qnarterlj ReTiew. No. 
278, p. 383-1 M- **■ ■^^■ 

FITZQIBBON, GERALD (1793-lf<83), 
lawyer nnd outlujr, the fourth son of an Irish 
temutt (bnner, whb bom at Glin, co, LimO' 
rick, on 1 Jan. 1793, flJid, after receiving Buuh 
education ua waa to be had at homu and 
m the rieinity of his falher'a fann, obtnined 
eatployment aa a clerk in a mercantile house 
in Dublin in lSfl4. Hia leieure hours he de- 
Toted to the study of the cliueics, and in 1817 
entered Trinity College, where he gniduali-d 
BA. in 18a5, and proceeded M.A. in 1832, 
hiring in 1830 been called to the Irish bar. 
Doling his college coune and preparation 
for the bar he haid maintained niineelf by 
t«MlunK> In the choice of a profession he 
wsa guided by the advice of hb tutor, Dr. 
(afterwards Bishop) Sondes. His rise at the 
bar was rapid, his mercantile eiperience si and- 
ing him in sood stead, and in 1641 ho took 
e^. In 1844 be unaucceasfully defended 
Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Gray, one of the 
tiavMsera in the celebratw state prosecution 
of that year, by which O'ConnelFs influence 
with the Irish masses was deatroyed. In the 
ooiiTK of thu trial Fitxgibbon used language 
eoncerning Cusack Smith, the Irish attomey- 
gcncra),whiehwasconslrued by the latter into 
an imputation of diahonourable motives, and 
K> kecinly rmented by him that he sent Fitz- 
gibboD a challenge. 'Fitxgibbon returned the 
cutd.Uid on the attorney-general declining 
to t&kn it back, drew the attention of the 
court to the occurrence. Thereupon the chief 
justice auspended tlie proceudingi, in order 
ro aflbrd ttie parties time for reflection, ob- 
wrring that ' tne nttomey-general is the last 
man in Iiih profession who ought to have al- 
lowed Uimiu'lf to be betrayed into such an 
nprcMiion of feeling as has been stated to 
hav« taken place' ThBattomey-generalther&- 
upon expreiiH»d hia willingness tn withdraw 
tba noto, in the hope that Fitigihhon would 
'witbdniw the words which had elicited it, 
Htid I'llr.giMxm disclaiming any intention tu 
Lit unworthy of n gentleman to 
■iu>ral,tbB matter dropped, and 

i.sl (Annual Rfjiilrf, 1844, 

I : ; .,-,<. Fitagibbon continued in large 



practice until ISflO.when he accented the post 
of receiver-master in chancery. He published 
in 1S06 a work entitled • Ireland in 1868, the 
Battle Field foe English Party Strife; ita 
Grievances real and fictitious; Remedies abor^- 
live or mischievouB,' 8to. The hook, which 
difiplnys considerable literory ability, dealt 
with the educational, agrarian, religious, and 
other questions of the hour. The Inst and long- 
est chapter, which was entitled ' The Former 
and Present Condition of the Irish reop!e,'was 
published separately the some year. Its de- 
sign is to show, by the evidence of hisloiy and 
tradition, that such measure of prosperity aa 
Ireland has enjoyed has been due to the £n^ 
lish connection. A second edition of the ori- 
ginal work also appeared in the course of the 
year, with an additional chapter on the land 
question, in which stress is laid on tlie duties 
of landowners. This Pitigibbon followed up 
with a pamphlet entitled 'TheLandDiJGculty 
of Ireland, with an Effort to Solve it,' 1869, 
8yo. The principal feature of his plan of reform 
was that fixity of tenure should be granted 
to the former conditionally upon his execu- 
ting improvements to the satisfaction of a 
fublic oHicinl appointed for the purpose. In 
871 be published ' Roman Catholic Prieata 
and National Schools,' a pamphlet in which 
the kind of religious instruction given by 
Romanist priests, particularly with regard to 
the di^ma of et«mal punishment, is illus- 
t.raled &om authorised works. A second edi- 
lion with an anpendix oppeored in 1873, 
Having in 1871 Been charged in the House 
of Commons with acting with inhumanity in 
the administration of certain landed property 
belonging to wards of the Irish court of 
chancery, he published in pamphlet form a 
vindication of his conduct, entitled * Refuta- 
tion of a Libel on Gerald Fitigibbon, Esq., 
Master in Chanceir in Ireland,' IB71, 8vo. 
Fitigibbon also published 'A Banded Uini^ 
try nnd the Ujius Tree,' 1873, Svo. He re- 
signed his post in 1680, and died in September 
1882. As an adrocate he enjoyed a nigh re- 
jiutation for patient and methodicol industry, 
indefatigable energy, and great deivmiina- 
tion, combined wilh a very delicate sense of 
honour, and only a conscientious aversion to 
engage in the struggles of party polities pre- 
cluded him itom aspiring to judicial oliice. 
Filzgibbon married in 183(1 lillen, daughtar 
ol John Patterson, merchant, of Belfast, by 
whomhehad twosone, (1) Gerald, now Lorn 
Justice Fitigibbon, (2) Henry, nowM J), and 
vice-president of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Ireland. 

[Onialogtia of Dublin Otaduiitoi ; Briiish Ma- 
■cum Caliili^o ; iaroriQatioD from membani of 
Uii) fiiniily.] J. M. E. 
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FITZGIBBON, JOIIN, Earl op Clare 
(1749-1802), lord chancellor of Ireland, the 
Becond son of John Fitzgibbon of Mount 
Shannon, co. Limerick, a successful Irish 
barrister, was bom near Donny brook in 1749. 
At school and at the university of Dublin he 
gained great distinction. Grattan was his 
great rival at Dublin, and had the superiority 
in the early, while Fitzgibbon succeeded best 
in the later years of the course. In 1765 
Fitzgibbon obtained an optime for a trans- 
lation of the ' Georpics,* * the very rarest 
honour in our academic course ' {DubUn Uni- 
versity Mag. XXX. 672). He graduated B.A. 
of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1767, and after- 
wards entered Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated M.A. in 1770. In 1772 he was 
called to the Irish bar, and stepped at once 
into a large and growing practice. He re- 
ceived in his first year 343/. 7*., between 
1772 and 1783 (when he became attorney- 
general) 8,973/. 6«. 3</., and between 1783 
and 1789 (when he became lord chancellor) 
86,939/. 3j?. \\d. (ib. xxx. 675). His father 
is said to have allowed him 600/. a year in 
addition. He conducted a successful elec- 
tion petition in 1778 against the return of 
Hely Hutchinson for the universitv, suc- 
ceeded to the seat, and, along with Hussey 
Burgh, represented the university till 1783. 
In his early parliamentary days he gave a 
moderate support to the national claims. In 
1780 he opposed Grattan's declaration of the 
legislative rights of Ireland ; but, in conse- . 
quence of an appeal from his constituents, 
promised to support it on the next occasion. 
* I have always been of opinion,' he said, 
' tliat the claim of the British parliament 
to make laws for the country is a daring 
usurpation of the rights of a free people, and 
have uniformly asserted the opinion in public 
and in private.' The total repeal of Poy- 
nings's law, however, seemed to him unde- 
sirable. On the necessity of repealing the 
Perpetual Mutiny Bill and of making the \ 
judges independent, he entirely agreed with j 
nis constituents (see his letter in OTlana- 
QAN, Lord Chancellors of Ireland, ii. 160). 

He succeeded in keeping on good terms 
both with the government and with the 
nationalists. On several important ques- 
tions he supported the latter, and haa his 
reward in 1783, when Grattan, to his own 
subsequent regret, pressed for his appoint- 
ment as attorney-general (Grattan, Me- 
moirSf iii. 202). Fitzgibbon was never for- 
tunate enough to find a suitable occasion for 
expressing toe national feelings with which 
Grattan credited him. Until the union he 
remained practically the directing head of 
the Irish government, and consistently used 



his great influence to resist every proposal of 
reform and concession. His first conflict was 
over the question of parliamentary reform in 
the House of Commons, where he now repre- 
sented Kilmallock. He opposed Flood's bill 
of 1784 as the mandate of a turbulent mili- 
tary congress; and, when the sheriffs of 
Dublin convened a meeting for the purposo 
of electing delegates to a national congress 
to consider the question, he wrote a letter 
threatening them with prosecution if they 
proceeded. He had the courage to appear at 
the meeting and repeat his threat. Reilly, 
the sheriff who was present, yielded, but was 
nevertheless fined for contempt of the court 
of king's bench in calling an illegal meeting. 
In the House of Commons Fitzgibbon de- 
fended both the legality and the expediency 
of this proceeding, and stated that it had been 
taken by his advice. In 1785 he supported 
the government's commercial policy with 
such power as to produce a special message 
of thanks from the king. In a speech on 
the treaty (15 Au^.) he referred to Gurran 
as ' the politically insane gentleman/ whose 
declamation was better calculated for Sad- 
ler's AVells than the House of Commons. 
Curran retorted by saying that if he act«d 
like Fitzgibbon he should be glad of the ex- 
cuse of insanity. A duel followed, ' but,' 
says Lord Plunket in narrating the incident^ 
' unluckily they missed each other.' Curran 
is reported to have accused Fitzgibbon of 
determined malignity, shown b^ taking aim 
for nearly half a minute after his antagonist 
had fired (Phillips, Curran and his Con-- 
temporaries^ p. 146). Mr. Froude ingeniously 
suggests that Fitzgibbon's deliberate aim was 
' perhaps to make sure of doing him no serious 
harm ' (English in Ireland, ii. 484). The en- 
mity lasted through life ; and Curran freely 
accused Fitzgibbon of purposely seeking op- 
portunities to injure him. 

In the \yhiteboy Act of 1787 Fitzgibbon 
may be said to have begun his consistent 
policy of repression. He was presumably 
responsible for a clause, which had to be 
abandoned, giving power to destroy any 
popish chapel in or near which an illegal 
oath had been tendered. In later years he re- 
curred repeatedly to the evil influence of the 
priests. At the same time he saw clearly the 
causes of outrage which repressive measures 
could not remove. In an often-quoted pas- 
sage he gave his experience of Munster : ' If 
landlords would take the trouble to know 
their tenants/ he said, ' and not leave them 
in the hands of rapacious agents and middle- 
men, we should hear no more of discontents. 
The great source of all these miseries arises 
from the neglect of those whose duty and 
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iatet«st it ia to nral«ct lhi>ni.' ()□ the other 
hand, ho Bteitdily opposed a reform of the 
tithe sytMm such aa Pitt ftdvised in 1785 
utd M Orattan urged iu the Irish parliament 
in 17B7, 1788. and 1789 (Lbokt, Jtat. oj 
Enffbtnd, vi. 401). 

Ta the debates on the regency in 1789 the 
duty of sdTocating the case or the goyem- 
ment tested mainJv on Fitzgibbon. In his 
ipeeches, which M.r. Lecky has justly de- 
scribed as ' of admirable subtlety and power,' 
may be found probably the beat defence which 
was made of Pitt's proposal. The^ show, 
however, that tho idea of a union with Eng- 
land was already in his mind, though bespoke 
of it as only the least of two evils. Since the 
"only security of your libertjp,' he said, ' is 
your connection with Great Britain, he would 
prefer a union, however much to be depro- 
Catedi to sepsmtion.' During the debate on 
the lord-lieutenant's refusal to transmit to 
ihe Prince of Wales the address of the Irish 
parliament Fltigibbon unguardedly said he 
iMollected how a vote of censure on Lord < 
Townsbend bad been followed by a vote of 
thanks which cost the nation half a million, 
•ad that therefore he would oppose the pre- 
sent censure, which might lead to an address 
ijthicli would cost half a million more (Plow- 
dew, Sut. 0/ Ireland, ii. 286 ; Q RiTTAN, Me- 
mnirt, iii. 377. See Fitigibbon's subsequent 
srpUnation in a speech of 19 Feb. 1798, re- 
printed afler his reply to Lord Moira on the 
nme day). 

In 17(19 Fitigiblwn succeeded Lord Lif- 
hri as lord chancellor of Ireland, with the 
title of Baron Fitxgihbon of Lower Connello. 
Thurlow for a long time opposed his appoint- 
ment, partly on the ground that the office 
should not be held by an Irishman, and 
partlv owing to reports of Filigibbon's un- 
popularity, but yielded at lost to the pressure 
of nugibbon himself, the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, and others (BtrcKiMORiM.C^urbiiRif 
CnitnfU o/firan7f ///, ii. 157; O'Flanaoak, 
Urd ChanrflloT'ofliTlnnd. ii, I'OO). In 1793 
hp recoivt.-d th" l[llf ol' Visroimt Fitigibbon 
and in 17M t Imi -if Liirl ol" ClBre, and in 1799 
he won mod- h ^}<ir of d'reut Britain as Lord 
Fittgibbon of Sidbury, Devonshire. 

In his judicial capacitv he displayed great 
npidlty of decision, wnich, though called 

trocipitoQcy and attributed to his despotic 
thitu, woa rather the simple result of his 
f xtroordinury power of work and of concen- 
tration. An anonymous biogmpher says that 
he had heanl Peter Burrowes [q. v.], an emi- 
nent ooniiiwl end strong political opponent, 
IcatifV to thn c X trail rdi nary correctness of 
Claro It jodgnir'ntii ( Pu/ilin (''niifrntu Mag. 
va. <!6S). With njunl energy he devDlud 



himself to the ta!ik of law reform, and down 
to the day of hia death ho sought every op- 
portunity to remove legal abuses. 

In politics he maintained an uncompro- 
mising resistance to oU popular movements, 
and especially to all attempts to improve the 
position of the Roman catholics. A detailed 
record of bis chancellorship would be a his- 
tory of Ireland during the same period. Hia 
position and opinions can be must conveni- 
entJy indicated by a reference to four speeches 
in the Irish House of Lords, publi^d by 
himself or his friends, which are of great hi^ 
torical importance : 1. A speech on the pro- 
rogation of parliament in 1790, in which hs 
angrily attacked the Whig Club for inter- 
fering in a question which had been raised 
concerning the election of the lord mayor (see 
pamphlet entitled Obgenxttiotu on the findi- 
eationoffhe WhigClub: towkieharesulgomei 
the tpeechofthe Lord Ckancetlareuitappfartd 
in thenimmpapera, the Vindication of th« Wh^ 
CM, &c., and see also Gb&ttan, Miscell^ 
neouA fTorSi, pp.286,270). 2. A speech ot» 
the second reaifing of a bill for the relief of 
his majesty's Roman catholic subjects in Ire- 
Und, 13 March_ 1793 (1798; reprinted in 
1813). Reviewing at great length the his' 
tory of the Roman catholic church in Ireland, 
ana the claims of the catholic church in 
general, he urged vehemently the impolicy 
and danger of entrusting catholicswith power 
in the stst«, but agreed that after the pro- 
mises which had been made it might be e#< 
aential to the momentary peace of the country 
that the bill should pass. His peculiar bit- 
terness on this occasion wsspartly due to the 
fact that only a few months before he had 
vainly sought to dissuade the viceroy and 
the English government from any conciliator; 
language towards the catholics (Lgckt, ITitt. 
of England, vi. 528), and that as a member 
of the government he was speaking against 
a government measure. Comparing the 
speech with that of the Bishop of Killala, who 

E-eceded him, Orattan wrote to Richard 
urke : ' The bishop who had no law was the 
statesman ; the lawyer who had no religion 
was the bigot' (Mrtnoirr. v. UTiT). The at- 
tempt at conciliation which Lord Fitzwilliam 
was allowed to make for a few months in 
1794 and 1795 must have been intensely re- 
pugnant to him. Fitzwilliam had marked 
out the lord chancellor as one of the men who 
hadtobegot ridof(BtTCKi(roiiAif, Coartaand 
Cabinet*, p. 312), and the influence of the 
chancellor had douhtless a good deal to do 
with the viceroy's recall. Ontheday of Lord 
Camden's arrival the Dublin mob attacked 
Clnre'n house, and he wos saved only by the 
akillwilhwhichhb sister led otl' the crowd to 
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seek him elsewhere. 3. Speech in the House 
of Lords, 19 Feb. 1798, on Lord Moira's motion 
(printed 1798). Lord Moira attacked the 
government for its coercive policy. Clare 
justified that policy in a lonr reply, contain- 
ing an elaborate account of the projpress of 
disaffection, and of the failure of conciliation 
during a period, as he considered it, of rapid 
advance. He excused a case of picketing, on 
the ground that it led to the discovery of two 
hundred pikes within two davs, and has been 
therefore denounced as the de&nder of torture. 
Clare himself, however, was inclined to temper 
a rigorous policy by moderation to indivi- 
duals. Both he and Castlereagh supported 
Comwallis^s proposal of a general amnesty 
after Vinegar Hill, and in the case of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald he went so far as to warn 
his friends that his doings were fully known 
to tlie government, and to promise that if he 
would leave the country every port should 
be open to him. This did not anect his de- 
termination to crush out disaffection at any 
cost. (The share of Clare in the govern- 
ment policy cannot be profitably separated 
from tno general history, as to which see the 
Cornwallis and Ccutlereagh Corratpondence, 
the Lords' Report of the Committee of Secrecy , 
which is understood to have been carefully 
edited by Clare, and Macneven'sP£«Jc»o^/mA 
History.) 4. Speech in the House of Lords, 
10 Feb. 1800, on a motion made by him in fa- 
vour of a union (printed 1800). Clare narrated 
the history of the English connection, of the re- 
ligious divisions, and of the land confiscations, 
recalled the circumstances in which the ' final 
adjustment of 1782 ' was made, the designs 
of the revolutionists, and the disorganised 
state of Irish finances, and insisted that union 
was the only alternative to separation and 
bankruptcy. Grattan replied in an indignant 
pamphlet, vindicating the action of himself 
and his friends, and rebuking Clare for the 
insulting language in which ne spoke of his 
country. The speech is certainly that of an 
advocate, not of an historian ; but it is im- 
possible not to admire its skilful marshalling 
of facts and the vigour of its language. There 
is little doubt that the passing of the Act 
of Union was due to Clare more than to 
any other man. For the last seven years, he 
said, he had urged its necessity on the king*8 
ministers, and this statement is borne out by 
an unpublished letter which ho wrote to Lord 
Auckland in 1798. * As to the subject of the 
union with the British parliament,' he said, 
* I have long been of opinion that nothing 
short of it can save this coimtry. I stated 
this opinion very strongly to Mr. Pitt in the 
year 1793, immediately after that fatal mis- 
take into which he was betrayed by Mr. 



Burke and Mr. Dondas, in receiving an ap- 

Seal from the Irish parliament by a popish 
emocracv.' He states his continued adhe- 
rence to this view, and concludes : ' It makes 
me almost mad when I look back at the mad- 
ness, folly, and corruption in both countries 
which has brought us to the verge of de- 
struction ' (British Museum Additumal MS. 
29475, f . 43). Yet in 1793 he told the House 
of Lords that a separation and a union were 
' each to be equaUy dreaded.' On 16 Oct. 
1798 he wrote to Cfastlereagh : ' I have seen 
Mr. Pitt, the chancellor, and the Duke of 
Portland, who seem to feel very sensibly the 
critical situation of our damnable countiy 
(highly complimentary, but it was between 
themselves), and that the union alone can 
save it ' (^(kistlereagh Correspondence, i. 393). 

Clare was equally eager that no attempt 
should be made to change, as a part of the 
union, the existing catholic laws. ' Even 
the chancellor,' wrote Cornwallis to Pitt, 
25 Sept. 1798, ' who is the most rights-minded 
politician in this country, will not hear of 
the Roman catholics sitting in the united 
parliament' (Comtcallis Correspondence^ ii. 
416 ; and see letter of Lord Grenville, 5 Nov. 
1798, in BucKiNGHAK, Courts and Cabinets, 
ii. 411; and Cornewall Lewis, AdnUnis^ 
trations of Great Britain, p. 185). 

Clare even ventured to try humour in his 
anxious desire for a union. In 1799 appeared 
a tract entitled * No Union ! But Unite and 
Fall ! By Paddy Whack, in a loving letter 
to his dear mother, Sheelah, of Dame Street, 
Dublin,' of which he is said to have been the 
author, and in which Paddy Whack advises 
Sheelah to marry Hhe rich, and generous, 
and industrious, and kind, and liberal, and 
powerful, and free, honest John Bull.' Its 
humour is somewhat coarse and clumsy. 

After the union Clare appeared several 
times in the House of Lords, but he did not 
increase his reputation. His sharp temper 
brought him into frequent conflict, while me 
studied disrespect with which he referred to 
his countiym€fn, and his passionate insistence 
on the madness of couching anything to the 
Roman catholics, excited a feeling of repug- 
nance. ' Good God 1 ' Pitt is reported to have 
said when listening to him on one occasion, 
'did you ever hear in all your life such a 
rascal as that P ' rGRATTAN, memoirs, iiL 403). 
He died on 28 Jan. 1802. His funeral was 
followed by a Dublin mob, whose curses vio- 
lently expressed the hate with which a great 
part of his fellow-countiymen regarded him 
(account by an eye-witness in Dublin Univ. 
Mag. xxvii. 559 ; Cloncubbt, Personal J2e- 
oollections, p. 146). 

On his deathbed he is said to haye sent for 
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his wkfe, &nd requested her to burn all his 

Supers — 'should they remain after rae, hiin- 
reds may be compromised ' — and his wiBhea 
were observed {Curnin and Am Conlempora- 
riee, p. 154). A report that he repented of 
hiasotion with regard to the union (Flo when, 
JIut. of Inland, li. 558) is Unad on a sentence 
in an abusive statement of his nephew Jef- 
freys, who had quarrelled with his uncle over 
private matters: 'lafterwardasawLordCUre 
die, repenting of his conduct on that very 
question' (GBiTTiir, Memoiri, iii, 403). 

Clare mnrried in 178it Anne, eldest dnugb- 
ter of R. C. Whaley of Whaley Abbey, en. 
"Wicklow, who died in 1844. Ho left two 
sons, both nf whom succeeded to the earldom. 
John, the elder ( 1792-1851), second earl, edu- 
cated at Christ Church, Oxford, was governor 
of fiombav, 1830-4, Richard Hobart, the 
vonnger sou (1793-1864), third and last earl, 
LadanonlyBOn,John Charles Henry, viscount 
Fitigibbon ( 1 829- 1854),wliofellinthecharge 
of the light brigade at Balaklava. 

Clare nsa been described as the basest of 
men, without one redeeming virtue (ace the 
account of him bjf Grattan a son in GKii- 
T&s's Memoir$, ui. 893), and be has been 
represented as an unsiJlied patriot, think- 
ing only of his countrr'a good (Fbodue, 
EiiglUh in Ireland. iL 626). The one picture 
ia as false as the other. Bi Clare's cold and 
uDemotional manner there was a good deal 
of afieclBtion, and hia friends claimed for bim 
that in private life he was kindly and true. 
There is evidence thnt he was an indulgent 
landlord — ' the very best of landlords,' Plow- 
den calls him. It is unreasonable, moreover, 
to question the funeral sincerity of his poli- 
tical opinions, nehadafliedpurposeclearly 
before his mind, and he held firmly to it, un- 
deterred by the abuse and the bate which he 
excited. He was ambitious, not very scni- 
pulous, vain, and intolerably insolent ; but 
whether bo used his power for good or evil 
be acted with uniform courage, and iu point 
of ability stood head and shoulders above 
all the other Irishmen of his time who sided 
with the government (^Curran and bis Con- 
Umporaries, p. 139 ; Magee's funeral sermon 
in -l?ini«iiiiyi«(er,18(«,p.705; BiRRiNO- 
T05, Bite and Fall of the tri'h Nation). 

KFlanngHn's Lives of tba Lord Chnnmllors 
land; OrattaD'sMEmoira; Phillips's Cumin 
and his Contompomries ; Dublin Univ. Mag. 
ixx, 671 : MetropolilsD Mag. xxiv. 337. xiv. 
11-3; Gent. Mag. liiii. 1H5; Irieh Parliatnentary 
Debntsa; CorawaUis and Cost! GreaghCorrespond- 
cDC'-.] Q. P. M. 

FXTZGILBERT, RICn.\RD (d. 1090?), 
founder of the house of Clare. [See Cube, 

RiciiAHD DE, rf. logo?] 



FITZGILBERT. RICHARD (d. 1136-'). 
See CiAKE, RicuAED DE, d. 1136?] 

FITZHAMON, ROBERT (d. U07), con- 
ucror of Glamorgan, belonged to a great 
family vfhose ancestor, Richard, was either 
the son or nephew of Rollo, and which since 
the tenthcentury had possessed Iho lordships 
of Thorigny, Creully, M6zy, and Evrecy in 
Lower Nonnandy (ibmuin de Sou, ed. An- 
m, 1.4037 sq.) Richard's son, ' Haim as 
Denz ' (Haimo Dentstus), was one of the 
rebebi slain at. Val ha Dunes in 1017 (ib. 1. 
4057 sq.), and Robert is generally dsiscribed 
) his son (Pezet, Lei Baron* de Cretdly, p, 
3), But William, of Mnlmesbury expresaW' 
ates that Robert was the grandson of this 
Haimo {Oesta Regum, bk. iii. p. 393, Engl. 
Hist. 8oc.) If 80, Robert's father must have 
been some other Haimo, probably the 'Hnimo 
vicecomes ' mentioned in the ' Domesday Book ' 
as holding lands in chief in Kent and Surrey, 
and who presided as sheriff over the great 
suit between Odo and Lanfranc in the Ken- 
tish shire moot (AnsaESEN, Soman de Jiau, 
Anmerkungen, ii.768| ef. Lb Provost's note 
to his edition of Ordericch Yitalis, iii. 14, 
' grace aus renseignementa de M. Stapleton ; ' 
cf. also AiiSBLii,2^uifo/<e,iv.57,complaining 
of the outrages of Hamon's followera). Thoee 
wbo regard Haimo Dentatus aa the grand- 
father of Robert, the conqueror of Glamorgan, 
suppose that the former bad, besides 'Haimo 
vicecomes,' another son railed Robert Fitz- 
hamon, to whom the earlier notices of the 
name really refer. In that «we, Haimo the 
sheriff was probably the father of Haimo 
Dapifer, a tenant-in-chief in Essex, though 
Mr. Ellis (Introduction to Domaday Book, 
i. 432) identifies the two Haimos. "niere is, 
however, no direct evidence for this, and it 
is quite certain that 'Hamon the steward' 
was brother, though hardly, as Professor Free- 
man ( William Rafia, ii. 82-3) says, elder 
brother, of Robert Fiwhsmon (WiLLlAM OF 
JtmlkGES in Duchesse, Hi»t. Norm. Scriptt. 
Ant. 300 c.) Robert, held all the family es- 
tates, andHaimo was still alive inllI2(CLAiLK 
in jiJiA. Journal, xuv. 3), It is therefore 
not quite certain whether the earlier notices 
of Robert FitJiliamon refer to tbe nephew or 
the uncle ; but in any case a Robert Fitzhamon 
is mentioned in Bayeux charters of 10(U and 
1074 (ib. sixv. 2). Between 1049 and 1066 
(heaame person assented aslord to the fouado- 
linn of tbe priory of St. Gabriel (Db l* Rtjb, 
Eesaie Hi»torigues tur la VUle de Caen, ii. 
409 ; cf. A^oMPeoitr fiaoM, ii. 39 ; Pbzbt, p. 231. 
In 1074 be attested a charter of William I 
(Memoireide la SoeiilSde* Antiqttaircs de la 
Nurmandie, ixs. 703). There ia no certain 
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xnention of him in ' Domesday Book/ despite 
the appearance of the two Hamons, his kms- 
men. 

When the feudal party under Odo of Ba- 
^reux revolted in 108i8, Robert is mentioned 
among the select band of ' legitimi et maturi 
barones' who supported the royal cause (Ord. 
ViT. ed. Le Prfivost, iii. 273). His Kentish 
connections may have given him special griev- 
ances against Odo as earl of Kent. In re- 
ward for his services William assigned him 
^eat estates, particularly the lands mostly 
m Gloucestershire, but partly in Buckingham- 
fihire and Cornwall, wnich had passed from 
Brictric to Queen Matilda (Cont. Wacb in 
Ellis, ii. 55, and Chron. Angl, Norm. i. 73, 
which is manifestly wrong in making Wil- 
liam I gfrantor of Brictric*s lands to Fitz- 
hamon ; see Freeman, Normari Conquest, iv. 
762-3). These llufus had for a time allowed 
his brother Henry to possess, but about 1090 
he transferred them to Fitzhamon (Ord. 
ViT. iii. 350). It is possible that the Glou- 
cestershire estates were now erected into an 
honour (Dugdale, Monasticon, ii. 60). Ro- 
bert's marriage with Sibyl (Ord. Vit. iii. 
118), daughter of Roger of Montgomery and 
sister of Robert of Belleme [q. v.], must have 
still further improved his position on the 
Welsh marches. 

The next few years were marked by the de- 
finitive Norman conquest of Soutli Wales. 
But while authentic nistory records the set- 
tlements of Bernard of Neufmftrch6 in Bre- 
cheiniog, and of Amulf of Montgomerv in 
Dyfed and Ceredigion, the history of Fitz- 
hamon*s conquest of Glamorgan has to be 
constructed out of its results, and the un- 
trustworthy, though circumstantial, legend 
that cannot Ixj traced further back than to 
fifteenth or sixteenth century pedigree-mon- 
gers. In 1080 the building or Cardiff, sub- 
sequently the chief castle of Fitzhamon's 
lordship, was begun {Brut y Tywysogion^ sub 
anno. Rolls Sen), and this event may mark the 
beginning of Fi tzhamon's conquests. If we can 
rely on the authenticity of the charter of 1086 
(Hist. Gloxw. i. 334), by which William I con- 
firmed to Abbot Serlo Fitzhamon's grant of 
Llancarv'an to the abbey of Gloucester, there 
can be no doubt but that the end of William's 
reign saw the beginning of the conquest. But 
probability suggests that it was not until 
after he had obtained the honour of Glou- 
cester that he was able to win so large a ter- 
jri tory as Glamorgan. The legend fits in with 
this, for it tells us how about 1088 Eineon 
[q. v.], son of Collwyn, went to London and 
* apeed witli Robert Fitzhamon, lord of Cor- 
beil in France and cousin of tlie Red King, 
^o come to the assistance of lestin, prince 



of Morganwg.' 'Twelve other honourable 
knights were persuaded by Robert to ac- 
company him. UnitinAT his forces with lestin, 
Robert defeated and slew Rhys ab Tewdwr 
at Hirwaun Wrgan, received from lestin his 
recompense in sterling gold, and returned to- 
wards London. But Eineon, disappointed 
by lestin's treachery of lestin's daughter, be- 
sought them to return. At Mynydd Bychan, 
near Cardiif, lestin was put to flight and de- 
spoiled of his country. ' Robert Fitzhamon 
and his men took for themselves the best of 
the vale and the rich lands, and allotted to 
Eineon the uplands.' Robert himself, ' their 
prince,' took nie government of all the coun- 
try and the castles of Cardiff, Trevuvered, and 
Kenfig, with the lands belonging to them. 
The rest of the valley between the Taff and 
the Neath he divided among his twelve com- 
panions. Such is the story as told in the so- 
called Gwentian ' Brut y lywysogion,' the 
manuscript of which is no older than the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The same 
story is repeated, with more detail and w^ith 
long genealogical accoimts of the descendants 
of Fitzhamon's twelve followers, in Powel's 
' History of Cambria,' first published in 1584, 
on the authority of Sir Edward Stradling, 
described as' a skilful and studious gentleman 
of that country,' but whose more than doubt- 
ful pedigree it was a main purpose of the story 
to exalt. There is in some ways a still fuller 
account in Rhys Meyrick's 'Book of Glamor- 
ganshire Anti(]|uities ' (1578). The * Ghventian 
Brut's ' authority is singularly small, and the 
details of the pedigrees in the later versions are 
of no authority at all. Rhys ab Tewdwr was 
really slain by Bernard of Neufmarch6 and the 
French of Brecheiniog (Bruty Tjpcysogion, 
sub anno 1091 ; but the date of Florence of 
Worcester (ii. 31), 1093, is better; cf. Free- 
man, William Rufus, iL 91 ). But his death was 
followed by the French conquests of Dyved 
and Ceredigion, which must surely have suc- 
ceeded the occupation of Glamoivan. Fitz- 
hamon's grant^s to p]n^lish churcnes and the 
inheritance which his aaughter brought to her 
husband equally prove Fitzhamon to nave been 
the conqueror of Glamorgan. There is almost 
contemporary proof of the existence of some 
at least of his twelve followers, and for their 
possession of the lordships assigned to them 
m the legend (e.g. Liber Landavensis, p. 27, 
for Pagan of Turberville, Maurice of London, 
and Robert of St. Quent in ; cf. Hist, GloucyBO' 
sim). We can gather from the records 01 the 
next generation that Glamorgan was orga- 
nised into what was afterwards called a lord- 
ship marcher, with institutions and govern- 
ment based on those of an English county 
('Yicecomes Glamorganscir»/ ISut, Glaue. 
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i. S4i ; 'Comitntus do Cardiff,' 16.; Liber 
Land/iiviuii, pp. '27S, speaks of ' Vicccomos 
de Cardiff' when Robert of Oloiicesler was 
Htill ulivv). Exwpt perhspa in name, Fitz- 
homoti founded in Wales b county palatine 
BM coQipl'ritely organised as the earldom of 
Pemhnike. 

Fitxbumon wa» a liberal benefactor Co the 
church. He so increased the ^vealtb and im- 
portance of Tewkesbury Abbey that he woa 
ivganlvd aa ita »!Cond founder. Hitherto 
TewkMbury had been a cell of Cranbome in 
DoMet •hire, but in the reign of William Rufug 
(Okn, ViT.iiL15),orinn02(-4«n. TXrot.in 
Atm. M<m. \. 44), the abbot Qiroldus trans- 
fcired himself, with the greater part, of the 
frBt«rtiity, U> the grand new minster that was 
now risinff under Robert's fosterin? care on 
the banks of the Severn. William olMalmes- 
bury can hardly find words to express the 
splendour of the buildings and the charity of 
the monks {Getta Regum, bk. y. p. 6-2q ; el. 
aettn Ptmt. p. 295). The majar part of the 
endowments was taken from Robert's Welsh 
(^oniiucst. Among the churches Fitihamon 
faandMl over to Tewkesbury were the parish 
ch tiruh of St . Mary'S) Oanlifl, thechapelofCar- 
diff Castle, and the CunousBritieb monastery 
KlLlantwit. Ho also eranted the monks of 
Tewkesbury tithes of all his domain revenues 
in Cardiff, and of all the territories of himself 
and his barons throughout Wales (Ddodale, 
Moniuticon, ii. 66, 81). He was only less 
lib«ral to the ^at abbey of St. Peter's, Glou' 
cMt«r, i« which he granted the church o*f 
Llancarvon with some adjoining lands, and 
for which he witnessed a grant of Henrv I of 
the Utbe of venison in the Forest of Dean 
■nd tlie Lands beyond tJie Severn (Sut. 
Ghac. i. 93, 122, 228, 331, ii. 60, 51, 177, 
301). Tmcea of Fitzhamon's concessions 
elill remain in tbe patronage of many Gla- 
moi^anshire churches belonging to the chap- 
tKT of t'llouceater. 

Littlt! rrlerence is made to FitKhamon by 
chroniclers of the time of William Rufus, 
but hi- was in the close confidence of the 
lung until his death. Before William's fatal 
hiinting expedition on 2 Aug. 1100, FitJ- 
hiunon, then in attendance at Winchester, 
hod reported to him the ominous dream of 
the forcijiii monk, and his representations at 
least [cutponrd William's hunting until after 
dinner iWlU. M*U<. bk. iv. p. 507). When 
ANIUiam's corpse wiw discovered Fitzhamon 
tras on-!- of the barons who etood around it 
in temrt. Filibainon's new mantle covered 
Xht eorpwt on its last journey to the caihe- 
, diml at Winchcdtnr (OKOFntY G«.iuab, ed. 
■ ■■Wright, H. 63{i7-06, Caxron Son. The 
I dttau* u« perha|ia mythical, some otliors 

Vau XIX. 



._ crusade with Robert). 

But no former differences about the lands 
of Queen Matilda prevented Fitzhamon and 
his hrotber Hamon the steward from imme- 
diately attaching themselves with an equal 
ceal to Henni 1. Both arc among the wit- 
nesses of the letter despatched by Henry im- 
ploring Anselm to return from exile (Stitbbs, 
Select Charlfrs, p. 103). Fitzhamon was 
among the few magnates who strenuously 
adhered to Henry when the mass of the 
baronage openly or secretly favoured the 
cause of Robert of Normandy (Will. Ma.ui. 
bli.v.p.a20). WheninllOl Robertlanded 
in Hampshire and approached Henry's army 
at Alton, Fitzhamon and other barons who 
held estates both of the king and the duke 
procured by their mediation peace between 
the brothers (Wach, I. 104S2sq. ed. Andre- 
sen; cf Ord.Vit. iv. 199). InMarchllOS 
he was one of Henry's represenlotivea in 
negotiating an alliance with Robert, count of 
Flanders i_Fosdera, i. 7, Record ed.) He also 
witnessed the Christmas charter of Henry, 
which assigned punishment to the false 
managers {&. i. 12). When war again broke 
out, Fitzhamon still adhered to Henry, and 
busied himself in Normandy ina partisan war- 
fare against the friends of Robert. Farlj in 
1105 be was surprised by Robert's troops 
from Bayeux and Caen, and forced to take 
refuge in the tower of the church of Secmie- 
ville-en-6es«in. The church was set on fire, 
and be was compelled to descend a prisoner. 
For si)me time he was imprisoned at Bayeui, 
where the governor, Oontier d'Aulnay, pro- 
tected him irom the fury of the mob, which 
regarded him as a traitor to the duke ( Waob, 
11. 11125-60, ed. Andresen; cf. Chronigve 
Ag Normaiuiie in Bouqitbt, xiii. 260-1). 
This news at once brought Henry to Nor- 
mandy, where he landed at Barfleur just be- 
fore Easter (Orb. Vrr. iv. 204), and at once 
besieged Bayeux to rescue his faithful fol- 
lower. Gontier sought to win the king's 
favour by surrendenug Fitzhamon (16. iv. 
31fl),but valiantly defended the town, which 
Henry finallv reduced to ashes, not sparine 
even the cathedral. The guilt of this sacri- 
lege was, it was believed, shared by Henry 
and Fitzhamon (Will. Malh. bk. v. p. 625; 
WiCB, I. llieisq.; cf. De Tommm, JEseai 
hUtorlgue lur la prite et n-ncendie de Baueux, 
Caen, 18C1, who satisfactorily estabfiahes 
the dateas May 1106; cf. Lb pR^Toar'snote 
to Urd. Vit. iv. 2191. 80 detested did the 
house of Fitzhamon oecome in Bayeux, that 
n generation later a loaf resistance was made 
to the appointment of hia son-in-Iuw's baatard 
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to the bishopric (Herscakt, Hist, du Diochse 
de BayeuXf pp. 167-9 ; CHiaouESXEL, Nou- 
velle Histoire de Bayeux, p. 131). Yet Fitz- 
hamon held large estates under BayeuXy and 
was hereditary standard-bearer to the church 
of St. Mary there (MSmoires de la Soc. des 
Ant. de la Normandie, yiii. 426). 

Soon after Fitzhamon bought from Robert 
of Saint Remi the prisoners taken at Bayeux, 
and intrigued so successfully with those of 
them that came from Caen that they trea- 
cherously procured the surrender of Caen to 
Henry (Wace, 1. 11269 ; Bouquet, xiii. 251). 
Fitzhamon next served in the siege of Falaise, 
where he was struck by a lance on the fore- 
head with such severity that his faculties be- 
came deranged (Will. Malm. bk. v. p. 625 ; 
cf. Gwentian Brut,f. 93). He survived, how- 
ever, until March 1 107. He was buried in the 
chapter-house of Tewkesbury Abbey, whence 
his body was in 1241 transferred to the church 
and placed on the left side of the high altar 
{Ann. Theok. in Ann. Mon. i. 120). In 1397* 
the surviving rich chapel of stone was erected 
over the founder's tomb. The ' vast pillars 
and mysterious front of the still surviving 
minster * (Freeman, Will. Bufus, ii. 84) stiU 
testify to Fitzhamon's mimificence. He may 
have built the older parts of the castle of 
CreuUy (Pbzbt). 

By nis wife, Sibyl of Montgomery, a bene- 
factress of Ramsey {Cart. JUamsei/y ii. 274, 
Rolls Ser.), Fitzhamon left no son, and his 
possessions passed, with the hand of his daugh- 
ter Mabel, to Henry I's favourite bastard, 
Robert, under whom Gloucester first became 
an earldom (Will. Malm. Hist. Nov. bk. i.; 
Robert ofThorigitt in Duchesne, 300 c,who 
erroneously calls her Sibyl and her mother 
Mabel; ORD.ViT.,iii. 318, caUs her Matilda). 
Mabel was probably Fitzhamon*s only daugh- 
ter (Wtkes in Ann. Mon. iv. 22), and cer- 
tainly inherited all her father's estates, as 
well as those of Uamon the steward, her uncle 
(Robert of Thorign y, 300 c). The Tewkes- 
bury tradition was, however, that she had 
three younger sisters, of whom Cecily became 
abbess of Shaftesbury, Ilawyse abbess of the 
nuns* minster at Winchester, and Amice the 
wife of the ' Count of Brittany ' (Dugdale, 
Monasticon, ii. 60, 452, 473). 

[Ordericus Vitalis, ed. Lo Provost (Society de 
riiistuire do France) ; William of Malmcsbury's 
Gesta Regum and Hist. Novella (Engl. Ilist. 
Soc.) ; Wace's Roman de Rou, ed. Andresen ; Gr. 
Oaimar*s Kstorio des Engles (Caxton Soc.) ; His- 
tory and Chartulary of St. Peter's, Gloucester 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Dugdale's Monasticon, vol. ii. ed. 
Caley, Bandinel, and Ellis; Gwentian Brut, 
pp. 69-77 (Cambrian Archteological Associa- 
tion) ; Powers Hist, of Cambria, ed. 1684, pp. 
118-41; Merrick's Book of Glamorganshire 



Antiquities, privately printed by Sir T. Phillips 
(1825); Freeman's Korman Conquest, ii. 244, 
iv. 762-4, V. 820 ; Freeman's 'WllUam Rufus, i. 
62, 197, ii. 79-89, 618-16 ; G. T. Clark's Land of 
Morgan, reprinted from ArchsBological Journal, 
xxxiv. 11-39, zzxv. 1-4 ; Pezet's Lea Barons de 
Creally,pp. 21-62 (Bayeux, 1864); DeToostain's 
Easai historique sur la prise et I'incendie de Bayeux, 
1105.1 T. F. T. 

FITZHARDINa. ROBERT {d. 1170), 
founder of the second house of Berkeley, ap- 
pears to have been the second son of Harding, 
son of Eadnoth [q. y.l, the staWer {Gesta Be- 
gum^ i. 429 ; Ellis, Landholders of Glowcts^ 
tershire, p. 59 ; Ettoit, Somerset Domesday, 
i. 58 ; Fbeemait, Norman Conquest, iv. 760). 
Local antiquaries have endeavoured to make 
out that he was the gprandson of a Danish 
king or sea-rover (Sbteb, i. 315; Bristol, 
Fast and Present, i. 56), a futile imagination 
which has been traced to John Trevisa (Mac- 
lean), and is probably older than his date. 
Robert's eldest brother, Nicolas, inherited his 
father's fief, Meriet in Somerset (Ellis). 
Robert was provost or reeve of Bristol, and 
was possessed of great wealth ; he upheld the 
cause of Robert, earl of Gloucester, who fought 
for the empress, and purchased several estates 
from the earl, among them the manor of Billcs- 
wick on the right bank of the Frome, which 
included the present College Green of Bristol, 
and the manor of Bedminster-with-Redclifi*. 
He had other lands, chiefly in Gloucestershire, 
and held of Humphrey de Bohun in AVilt- 
shire, and William, earl of Warwick, in War- 
wickshire {Liber Niyer,m. 109, 206). Before 
Henry II came to the tnrone he is said to 
have been assisted by Robert, probably by 
loans of money ; when he became king he 
grantedhim the lordship of Berkeley Hemesse, 
and Robert is held to have been the first oi 
the second or present line of the lords of Ber- 
keley [Nicolas; see Berkeley, Family of]. 
He granted a charter to the tenants of his fee 
near the ' bridge of Bristou.' By his wife 
Eva he had Maurice, who succeedea him, and 
four other sons and three daughters. On his 
estate in Billeswick he built in 1142 the 
priory or abbey of St. Augustine's for black 
canons, the present cathedral, and is said to 
have assumed the monastic habit before his 
death, which occurred on 5 Feb. 1170 (Ellis). 
He also founded a school in a building, after- 
wards called Chequer Hall, in Wine Street, 
Bristol, for the instruction of Jews and other 
strangers in the Christian faith. His wife 
Eva was the founder of a nunnery on St. 
Michael's HiU, Bristol. Both Robert and 
Eva were buried in St. Augustine's Church. 

[Smyth's Lives of the Berkeleys, i. 19-62, ed. 
Maclean; Ellis's LandholdeiB of Gloucestershire 
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■uimedin DoTneatUv.pp.SS, 1 1 1 , from BriHt r>l ami 
Olooe.Arrhawl.Soe.'i Trans. St.; Eyton'sDonies- 
dxy Stadies.Somerxtt, i. 50, 70, tOl; Not«s iiiid 
<lneria, 6th ser. i. 20 ; Freemnn's Norman Cun- 
^foaat, W. 787-60 ; Liber Niger de SoHCcnrio, \<p. 
US. lOB, 171. 20s (Hesrnu) ; Will. Maim. Gestu 
Begnm. i. 429 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Robert of Cloa- 
«Mter.p. 479,{UeuiiB)j Ricart'a Kalsndnr, p. 20 
^CamtieD Soc.) ; Dnfcdole'B Uamuiticon, vl. 365 ; 
Baronitffe, i. ZaO ; Tnaner's Notitia, p. 4S0 ; Eng- 
luhGiia.1. p. 288 (Early Eng. Tb« Soo.) -. Sojers 
Hiiit. of Brialol, i. 313; Xicholli and Taylor's 
SHitol. Piist HTid Present, i. 56-8, 91, li. 46, 125 ; 
BrittoD'a Bristol CBlhedral. pp. 3-7, 67.1 

w. n. 

PrrZHARDINOE, Loan. [See Bbb- 

lELGT, SUlEICB FUEDEBICS FlTZHAKOlSaE, 

178*- 1867.] 

FITZHARRIS, EDWARD {IftlS?- 
Ifjei), conamrator, son of Sir EdwHrd Fiti- 
liarris, wns onra in Ireland nbout lft48, and 
'brought up in tlie lioman catholic faith, 
According to his own relation he left Ireland 
for France in 1663 to learn the langiuiffe, 
r(>tuming home through Enplund in lOii.i. 
Three jears later he ivent to Prngne with 
the intention of entering the service of the 
*mperor Leopold I in his operations ogainst 
Hungarj, when, 6n<lin|^ ihat the expedition 
had been abandoned, he wandered through 
Flinders to England again. He next ob- 
tained a captain's commission in one of the 
companies raised hySirGeoi^ Hamilton in 
Ireland for Louis XIV, bnt on being dis- 
charged from liis command sooq afler land- 
ing io tVance, he went to Faria, 'and, having 
but little money, he lived there difficultly 
about a year.' Returning to England in 
October 1B73 he received, in the following 
February, the lieutenancy of Captain Syden- 
bnmV company in the Duke of Albemarle's 
regiment, which lie was forced to resign on 
the pawing of the Test Act in 1673. For 
the next eight years he was buailv intriguing 
irith influential Roman catholics, among 
others with the Duchess of Portsmouth. At 
length in February 1081 he wrote a libel, 
* The True Englishman speaking plain Eng- 
lish in a Letter from a liriend to a Friend' 
(CoBBEiT, Far!. Hut. vol. iv., Appendix, No. 
xiii.), in which he advocated the deposition 
of the king and the exclusion of tlie Duke 
of York. lie possibly intended to place this 
in the house of some whig, and then, by dis- 
covering it himself, earn the w^^sof an in- 
former. He was betrayed by an accomplice, 
Edmond Everard, and sent first to Newgate 
KiA aftoiwards to the Tower, where hu pro- 
landed he could discover the secret of Sir 
Edmondburyflodfrey'smurder. Eventually 
he lucceeded in implicating Danby. l-'i 



harris was impeached by tlie 
high treason, not to destroy hut to serve him 
in opposition to the court. If is impeachment 
brought into discussion an important ques- 
tion of constitutional law. The lords having 
voted for a trial at common law, the com- 



aftcr eiglit days' session on ^8 starch, pro- 
bably to avoid a threatened collision between 
the "two houses ; others, according to Lut- 
trull, thought that the court feared that 
Fitzharris might be driven by the impeach- 
ment to awkward disclosures {Jlelation tf 
State Affain, 183", i. 73). He had had, in 
fact, more than one interview with the king 
through the Duchess of Portsmouth (Burset, 
Oicn Time, Oxford edition, ii. 380-1). The 
dissolution decided his fate. He was tried 
before the king's bench in Easter term, and 
fnterodaplea against the juritsdictionof the 
court on tlio ground that proceedings were 
pending against him before the lords. This 
plea was ruled to be insufficient, and Fitz- 
liarris was proceeded against at common law, 
9Junol681,andconvicted. His wife, daugh- 
ter of 'SVilliam Finch, commander in the 
navy, exhibited wonderful courage and re- 
source on his behalf. At his request Burnet 
afterwanls visited him, and soon satisfied 
himself that no reliance whatever could bo 
placed on his testimony. Francis Hawkins, 
chaplain of the Tower, then took him in 
hand in the interests of the court, and, by 
insinuating that his life might yet be siiarod, 
)iersuaded him to draw up a pretended con- 
I'ussion, in which Lord Howard of Escrick, 
who had befriended Fitzharris, was made the 
author of the libel, while Sir Itoliert Clayton 
[q. v.] and Sir (k-orge Treby, before whom 
Ins preliminary e.xnuiination Und been con- 
ducted, together with the shprili's, Slingsby 
Bethel [q. v.] and 1 [enry L'ornish []]. v.], were 
severally charged with subornation. ' Yet 
at the same time he writ letters to his wife, 
who wan not then admitted to hiu, which I 
saw and read,' says Iturnet, ' in which he 
told her how he was practised upon with 
the hopes of life' (iV>. ii. iA^). Fitxharris 
. wus executed on 1 July 1G81, the concocted 
I confession appeared tfie very next day, and 
■ Hawkins was mward«l for his pains with 
the deanery of Chiebestor. The justices and 
slieriirs in thi'ir reply, ' Truth Vindicated,' 
had little dilhculty in proving the so-called 
' confession ' to he a tissue of falsehoods. The 
indictment against Lord Howard of Escrick 
was withdrawn, as the grand jury refused 
to lielievu the evidence Ot the two witnesses, 
Mrii, Filiharris and her maidservant. The 
I court, fearful of further exposures, persuaded 
' m3 
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Mrs. Fitzharris to give up her husband^s 
letters under promise of a pension ; ' but so 
many had seen them before that, that this 
base practice turned much to the reproach 
of all their proceedings ' (Burnet, ut supra). 
In 1689 Sir John Hawles, solicitor-general 
to William III, published some ' Remarks ' 
on Fitzharris*s trial, which he condemns as 
being as illegal as it was odious. During 
the same year the commons recommended 
Mrs. Fitzharris and her three children to the 
bountiful consideration of the king {Com- 
mons' Journals^ 16 June 1689). 

[Cohbett'sState Trials, viii. 223-446 ; Cobbett's 
Pari. Hist. vol. iv. col. 1314, Appendix No. xiii. ; 
Burnet's Own Time, Oxford edit. ii. 271, 278, 
280 ; Luttrell's Eolation of State Affairs, 1857, 
vol. i. ; Keresby's Diary ; North*8 £xanien ; 
Eachard's Hist, of England, pp. 1010, 1011; 
Hallam's Const. Hist. 8th edit. ii. 446; Macpheiv 
son's Hist, of Great Britain, vol. i. ch. v. pp. 341-3; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. i. 303.] G. G. 

FITZHENRY, MEILER {d. 1220), jus- 
ticiar of Ireland, was the son of Henry, the 
bastard son of King Henry I, by Nesta, the 
wife of Gerald of Windsor, and the daughter 
t)f Rhys ab Tewdwr, king of South Wales 
((tIraldus Cambrbnsis, Itinerarium Kam- 
bricPf in Opera, vi. 130, Rolls Ser. ; cf. An- 
nales Cambride, p. 47, and Brut y Tytcyso- 
gion, p. 189). He was tlius the first cousin of 
Henry II, and related to tlie noblest Norman 
and native families of South Wales. Robert 
FitzateT)hen [q. v.], Maurice Fitzgerald {^d, 
1176) fq. v.], and David II [q. v.], bishop 
of St. David 8, were his half-brothers. Ray- 
mond le Oros[8ee Fitzgerald, Raymond] and 
Giraldus Cambrensis were among his cousins. 
In 1157 his father Henry was slain during 
Henry 11*8 campaign in Wales, when Robert 
Fitzstpphen so narrowly escaped (Giraldus, 
Opera, vi. 130). Meiler, then quite young, 
now succeeded to his father's possessions of 
Narberth andPebidiog, the central and north- 
eastern (tb. i. 59) parts of the modem Pem- 
brokeshire. In 1 160 he accompanied his uncle 
Fitzstephen on his first expedition to Ireland. 
He first distinguished himself in the invasion 
of Ossory along with liis cousin Robert de 
Barry, brother of Giraldus (Giraldus, £r- 
pugnatio llibemica, in Opera, v. 234-5). The 
French poet (Regan, p. 37) fully corroborates 
as regards Meiler. if the partial testimony 
of their kinsman is to be credited, Robert 
and Meiler were always first in every daring 
exploit. In 1173 the return of Strongbow 
to England threw all Ireland into revolt. 
Meiler was then in garrison at Waterford,and 
made a rash sortie against the Irish. He pur- 
sued them into their impenetrable woods and 
was surrounded. But he cut a way through 



them with his sword, and arrived safely at 
Waterford with three Irish axes in his horse 
and two on his shield (ib. pp. 309-10). In 1 174 
he returned with Raymond to Wale8,but when 
Strongbow brought Raymond back Meiler 
came with him and received as a reward the 
* more distant cantred of Offaly' (Carbury ba- 
rony , CO. Kildare) (ib. p. 314, and Mr. Dimock'» 
note). In October 1 1 75 he accompanied Ray- 
mond in his expedition against Limerick, was 
the second to swim over the Shannon, and 
with his cousin David stood the attack of the- 
whole Irish host until the rest of the army had 
crossed over (cf. Exp. Hib. and Regan, p. 162 
sq.) He was one of the brilliant band of 
Geraldines who under Raymond met th& 
new governor, William Fitzaldhelm [q. v.], 
at Waterford, and at once incurred hisjealous 
hatred (Exp. Hib. p. 335). Hug^h de Lacy, 
the next justiciar, took away Meuer*8 Kildare 
estate, but ^ve him Leix in exchange. This 
was in a still wilder, and therefore, as Giral- 
dus thought, a more appropriate district than 
even the march of Offaly for so thorough 
a border chieftain (ib. pp. 366-6). In 118^ 
Lacy again became justice and built a castle 
on IVEeiler^s Leix estate at ' Tahmeho/ and 
gave him his niece as a wife. It seems pro- 
bable that Meiler had already been mar- 
ried, but he hitherto had no legitimate chil- 
dren (ib. p. 346). This childlessness was 
in Giraldus*s opinion God's punishment to 
him for the want of respect to the church. 
Giraldus gives us a vivid picture of hia 
cousin in his youth. He was a dark man^ 
with black stem eyes and keen face. In 
stature he was somewhat short, but he was 
very strong, with a square chest, thin flanks, 
bony arms and legs, and a sinewy rather 
than fleshy body. He was high-epirit«d,. 
proud, and brave to rashness. He was al- 
ways anxious to excel, but more anxious to 
seem brave than really to be so. His only 
serious defect was his want of reverence to 
the church (t^. pp. 236, 324-6). 

In June 1200 Meiler was in attendance on* 
King John in Normandy ( Chart, 2 John, m. 29,. 
summarised in Sweetman, Cal. Doc. Ireland, 
1171-1251, No. 122), and on 28 Oct. of that 
year received a ntint of two cantreds in Kerry, 
and one in Cork (Chart. 2 John, m. 22, Cal, 
No. 124). About the same time he was ap- 
pointed to ' the care and custody of all Ireland ' 
as chief justiciar, the king reserving to him- 
self pleas touching the crown, the mint, and 
the exchange (Chart, 2 John, m.28 dors., CaL 
No. 133). During his six years* government 
Meiler had to contend against very great diffi- 
culties, including the factiousness of the Nor- 
man nobles. John de (Dourci [q. t.], the con- 
queror of Ulster, was a constant source of 
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tnuble lo lilm (Pat. tj John, m. 9, Oil. No. 
2-U). The estaWishinent of Ilugli de Lacy 
as Earl of Ulster (39 May 1205) was a ^at 
IriiuuphforFiUhenry. Before long, however, 
war brolce out between I^cy and Fitxhunry 
<Foiir Mattfrt, iii. It'iS), Another hiwlesa 
Norman noble was William da Burgh [eee 
under FiTziXJiHHLM, William], who was now 
en^g«d in The conquest of CoDnaugiit. But 
vrlule He Bu^Ii was devastating that region, 
Fitxh«nfy and Lisasseeaor, Waller de Lacy, 
led a hon into De Burgh's Munster estates 
OXtS,AjtnaU of Loch a, i. 229, 231). De 
Burgh lost bis estates, though 



King Jobn he ultimately recovered then 
it those in Connaught {Pal. 6 John, i 



except ti 



3,230). Fitzhenry had similar troubles 
■with Richard Tirel (Pat. 6 John, m. 4, Cal. 
Ko, 196) and other nobles. Walter de Lucy, 
U 0D» lime his cliief colleague, quarrelled 
intb him in 1206 about the banmies of Lime- 
rick (Pat. 9 John, m. 2, Cal. No. 315). In 
1S04 lie was directed by the king to build a 
MCtle in Dublin to serve as a court of justice 
I' ■■ well aa a means of defence. lie was also 
I to compel tbe citizens of Dublin to fortity 
-'leciiy itself (CfoM, 6 John, m. 18, Co/. No. 
Jfi). Fitihenrv continued to hold the ju*- 
fcianhip until I2O8. The last n-rit addressed 
^"-im in that capacity is dated 19 June 1^8 
MO John. m. ii). Mr. Gilbert (fVcifroy*, 
1. 50) Hays that be was supeTeeded between 
o and 1306 by Hugh de Lacv, but many 
tare addressed to him tujiisliciary during 
» Tears (Cal. The, Ireland, pp. 31—14 
mi. On several occasions assessors or 
aellarB werv associated with him in his 
ork, and he was directed to do nothing of 
^oeptional importance without their advice 
».g, Bugb de Lacy in VJOU, Clou, 6 John, 
k. S3, CW. No. 208). 

f Fitsbenry remained one of t he most power- 
ll of Iriah barons, even after he ceased to be 
ieiar. About 1213 his name appears in- 
iatnly after that of William Starshall in 
Mtpiiited protest of tbe Irish barons against 
MtniMteiteddepoaiiinnof John by the pope, 
id the declaration of i.heir willingness lo lire 
d die tar the king {Oil. Doc. Ireland, No. 
U). Snvcral gtits from the king marked 
' *' appreciation of his administration of 
d Xi*. N"' »iW)- H"t 't ''=« not "ill 
t l^lfl that all the ex|>enses incurred 
[ninighia vicurovnll v were defrayed from the 
EchMjatT iih. N'o. 887). He must by that 
klo lutve b«wn a very old man. Already in 
pl6 it wu thought likely that he would die, 
ir at least rt-tiri.' from tlie world into a mo- 
Wlery (i2. No, 001). There is no reference 
.It hi* acta after 1310, and he died in 1S30 
'Cm, Ann. liili. p, 8). lie had long ago 



1303 (■ Amials of Ireland'' in Chart. 
St. Man/'i, ii. SOU ; Dcsdale, Monattican, 
vi. 1138) of the abbey of Connall in county 
Kildare, which he handed over to the Austin 
canons of Llanthony, near Gloucester. Thia 
he endowed with large estates, with all the 
churches and heneficesin his Irish lands, with 
a tenth of his household expenses, rents, and 
produce (CTnrt. 7 John, m. 7, Cal. No, 273). 
He was buried in the chapter-house at Con- 
naU(,^n7). /refani^, ii. 314). He had by t ha 
niece of Hugh de Lacy a son named Heiler, 
who in I2OI) was old enough to dispoesesa 
WilLam deBraose of Limerick (CViwe,8 John, 
m. 3, Cat. No, 310), and whose forays into 
Tyrconnell had already spread devastation 
among the Irish {AimaUo/Loch Ci.i.^Al). 
The brother of tlie elder Meiler, Robert Fitz- 
henry, died about 1180 (&y. Sib. p, 354). 

[Giraldos CainbrBQsis, Eipn^oatio Hibernica, 
in Upera. tol. v, (Rolls Sor.) ; The Aiigl»-Xonnan 
Poam on tha Conquest of Irelnnd. wrongly at- 
tributed to Regan, ad. Michel: thoFuleiit, Cloaa, 
Charter, Liberate, and other Hulls fur the reign 
of John, printed by iha Record CommlBsionors, 
and anminariBed, nut always vilh quite the neces- 
aury precision, in Sweetmaa's CiLlenilar of Docu- 
menla relating to Irrlnnil. 1171-1261: Cliortu- 
larieB, &c,. of St, Mary^B Abb*y, Dublin (Rolls 
S«r.},* Gilbert 'e Viceroys of Ireland is not in thia 
part always quite accurate; Annals of Loch Ci, 
vol. i. (Bolls 8er.)] T, F. T, 

FITZHENRY, Mks, (d. 1790 ?). actress, 
was tbe daughter of an Irishman named 
Flunnignn, who kept the old Ferry Boat 
tavern, Abbey Street, Dublin. She contri- 
buted by her needle to the support of her 
father, and married a lodger In his house, a 
Captain Gr^ory, commander of a vessel en- 
gaged in the trade between Dublin and Bor- 
deaux. Aft^r the death, by drowning, of her 
husband, followed by that of her father, she 
proceeded to London in 1753 and appeared 
at Covent Garden 10 Jan. 1754 as Mrs. Ore- 



{ 



gory, ' her first appear 






^.^.t^"'. 



Shore' followed, 23 March 
1754, Her Irish accent impeded ber success, 
and at the end of the season she went, at a 
aalsry of 300/,, soon raised to400/,,tnSmock 
Alley Theatre, Dublin, under Sowdon and 
Victor, where she appeared ( P 3 Jan, 1755) 
88 llermione, and played (14 Msreb 1755) 
Zara in tbe ' Mourning Bride,' Zaphira in 
■Barbarossa' (2 Feb, 1756), and Volumnia in 
' Coriolsnus,' These representations gained 
her high reputation. On 5 Jan. 17C7 she re- 
appeared at Covent Garden as Hermione, and 
added to her repertory Calisla in the ' Fair 
Fenitent,' and for her beuetit Lady Macbeth. 
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About this time she married Fitzhenry, a 
lawyer, by whom she had a son and a daugh- 
ter. He also predeceased her. She reap- 
peared at SmocK Alley in October 1757 as 
Mrs. Fitzhenry in Calista. At one or other 
of the Dublin theatres, between 1759 and 

1764, she played Isabella in 'Measure for 
Measure,' Emilia in * Othello,' Cleopatra in 
* All for Love,' the Queen in * Hamlet ' (then 
held to be a character of primary importimce), 
Mandane in the * Orphan of China,' Queen 
Katharine, and other parts. On 15 Oct. 

1765, as Calista, she made her first appear- 
ance at Drury Lane, and added to her cha- 
racters, 9 April 1760, Roxana in the ' Rival 
Queens.' Returning to Dublin she played at 
Smock Alley or Crow Street theatres, both 
for a time under the mana^i^ement of Mossop, 
the Countess of Salisbury and Aspasia m 
' Tamerlane.' Her last recorded appearance 
was at Smock Alley 1773-4 as Mrs. Belle- 
ville in the * School for Wives.' Not long 
after this she retired with a competency and 
lived with her two children. She returned 
to the stage, Geuest supposes, on no very 
strong evidence, about 1782-8, and acted suc- 
cessfully many of her old parts. She then 
finallv retired, and is said to nave died at Bath 
in 1790. The date and place are doubted by 
Genest, a resident in Bath, who thinks there 
is a confusion between her and ^[rs. Fitz- 
maurice, who died in Bath about this epoch. 
The monthly obituary of the ' European Maga- 
zine ' for November and December 1790 says : 
*11 Dec. Lately in Ireland, Mrs. Fitzhenry, 
a celebrated actress.' Mrs. Fitzhenrv was 
an excellent actress. She lacked, however, 
the personal beauty of Mrs. Yates, to whom 
she was opposed by the Dublin managers, 
and was in consequence treated with much 
discourtesy and cruelty in Dublin. Iler 
acting was original, and her character blame- 
less. She was prudent, and it may almost be 
said sharp, in pecuniar}' affairs. 

[The chief authority for the life of Mrs. Fitz- 
henry is the Thespian Dictionary, a not very 
trustworthy production. Other works from which 
information has been derived are Genest's Ac- 
count of the English Sta^e ; Hitchcock's View 
of the Irish Stage; Tate \Vilkin8on'8 Memoirs; 
Notes and Queries, 7th ser. v. 372. A notice in 
GillilanJ's Dramatic Mirror is copied from the 
Thespian Dictionary.] J. K. 

FITZHERBERT, ALLEYNE, Barox 
St. Helens (1753-1839), was fifth and 
youngest son of William Fitzherbert of Tis- 
sington in Derbyshire, who married Mary, 
eldest daughter of Ijittleton Poyntz Mey- 
nell of Bradley, near Ashbourne, in the same 
county. His father, who was member for the 
borough of Derby and a commissioner of the 



board of trade, committed suicide on 2 Jan. 
1772 through pecuniary trouble. He was 
numbered among the friends of Dr. Johnson, 
who bore witness to his felicity of manner 
and his general popularity, but depreciated 
the extent of his learning. Of his mother 
the same authority is reported to have said 
* that she had the nest understanding he ever 
met with in any human being.' Alleyne, 
who inherited his baptismal name from his 
maternal grandmother, Judith, daughter of 
Thomas Aileyne of Ba^badoes, was bom in 
1753, and received his school education at 
Derby and Eton. In July 1770 he matri- 
culated as pensioner at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, iiis private tutor being the Rev. 
'William Amald, and in the following Octo- 
ber Gray wrote to Mason that *the little 
Fitzherbert is come as pensioner to St. John's, 
and seems to have all his wits about him.' 
Gray, attended by several of his friends, paid 
a visit to the young undergraduate in his col- 
lege rooms, and as the poet rarely went out- 
side his own college, his presence attracted 
great attention, and the details of the in- 
terview were afterwards communicated to 
Samuel Rogers, and printed by Mitford. Fitz- 
herbert tooK his decree of B.A. in 1774, being 
second of the semor optimes in the mathe- 
matical tripos, and he was also the senior 
chancellor's medallist. Soon afterwards he 
went on a tour through France and Italy, 
and when abroad was presented to one of the 
university's travelling scholarships. In Febru- 
ary 1777 he began a long course of foreign life 
with the appointment of minister at Brussels, 
and this necessitated his taking the degree of 
M.A. in that year by proxy. He remained at 
Brussels until August 1782, when he was des- 
patched to Paris by Lord Shelbume as pleni- 
potentiary to negotiate apeaee with the crowns 
of France and Spain, and with the States- 
General of the United Provinces ; and on 
20 Jan. 1783 the preliminaries of peace with 
the first two powers were duly signed. The 
peace with the American colonies, which was 
agreed to at about the same date, was not 
brought to a conclusion under Fitzherbert's 
charge, but he claimed to have taken a lead- 
ing share in the previous negotiations which 
rendered it possible. This successful diplo- 
macy led to his promotion in the summer of 
1783 to the post of envoy extroordinary to 
the Empress Catherine of Russia, and he ac- 
companied her in her tour round the Crimea 
in 1/87. His conversation was always at- 
tractive, and among his best stories were liis 
anecdotes of the empress and her court, some 
of which are preserved in Dyee's ' Recollec- 
tions of Samuel Rogers' (pp. 104-6). At 
the close of 1787 he returned to England to 
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ttcconpan; the Mujquis of Buckingham, the 
newly appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
&s his chief sein^tary, and he was in conse- 
quence sworn a member of the privy council 
(30 Nor.) His health was bad, and the 
first Lord Minto wrote to liia wife (9 Dec. 
1787) that Fitiherbcrt was goin^ to Ire- 
lund'witb the greatest danger to his life, his 
health being very bad in itself, and such aa 
the huEinesa and venation he is ^ingto must 
make much worse.' In spite of these gloom; 
prognostications he continued to bold the 
pOBt until March 1780, when ho res^ned the 
secretary ship, and was sent to the Hague as 
envoy extraordinary, ' with the pay of um- 
baseador in ordinary, in all about 4,000;,' a 
year. Atthiatimehiareputationhadreached 
Its highest point, and Fox described him as 
* a man of ports and of infinite zeal and in- 
duRtry,' but as years went on his powers of 
application for the minor duties of liis offices 
-seem tohaveflogged. One hostile critic com- 
plained in 1793 that his letters were left un- 
answered by Fitiherbert, and in the follow- 
ing year he was described by the first Lord 
Walmesbury as ' very friendly, but imoudnnt 
OS to business and not attentive enough for 
his post.' In more important matters he acted 

letwee 

Spain respecting the right of British subjects 
to trade at Nootka Sound and to carry on the 
southern whole fishery, be wns despatched to 
Madrid (May 179!) as ambaasador eitraor- 
dinury, and under his care all disputes were 
settled in the succeeding October, for which 
services he was raised to the Insh peerage 
with Ihe title of Baron St. Helens. A treaty 
of alliance between Great Britain and Spain 
was concluded by him in 1793, but as the 
climate of that country did not agree with 
his health he returned home early in 1794. 
Very shortly after hia landing in England 
St. llelens was appointed to the ambassa- 
dorship at the Hague (25 Slarch 1704), 
■where he remained until the Frencli con- 
quered the country', when the dan(fer of his 
situation caused much anxiety to his friends. 
A year or two Inter a great misfortune hap- 
pened to him. On 16 July 1797 his house, 
containing eTeryt hins he possessed, was burnt 
to the ground, and he himself narrowly es- 
caped a premature death. ' He has lost,' 
wrote Lord Minto, 'e-very scrap of paper he 
ever had. Conceive how inconsolable iliat 
loss muKt be to one who has lived his life. 
All his books, many fine pietures, prints and 
drawings in great abundance, are all gone.' 
His last foreign mission was to St. Peters- 
burg in April 1801 to congratulate the Em- 
peror Alexander OD his accession to the throne, 



and to arrange a treaty between England and 
Russia, The terms of the agreement were 
quickly settled, and on its completion he was 

Sromoted to the peerage of the United King- 
om. Id the next September he attended the 
coronation of Alexander in Moscow, and sr- 
rnnged a convention with the Danish pleni- 
potentiary, which was followed in March 
1802 by a similar settlement with Sweden. 
This completed his services abroad, and on 
6 April 1803 he retired from diplomatic life 
with a pension of 2,300/. a year, When 
Addington was forced to resign the premier- 
ship, St. Helena, who was much attached 
to Oeot^jle lU, and was admitted to more 
intimate friendship with that king and his 
wife than any other of the courtiers, was 
created a lord of the bedchamber (May 1804), 
and the appointment is said to have been 
made against Pitt's wishes. He declared 
that he could not live out of London, and he 
therefore dwelt in Grafton Street all the year 
round. His consummate prudence and his 
quiet, polished manners are the theme of 
Wraxall's praise. Hogers and Jeremy Bent- 
bam were included in the list of his friends. 
To Itogers he presented in his last illness 
Pope's own copy of Garth's " Dispensary,' with 
Pope's manuscript annotations. Bentham 
had been presented to St. Helens by his elder 
brother, sometime member for iJerbyshire, 
and many letters to and from him on sub- 
jects of political interest are in Bentbam's 
works. Two letters ftum him to Croker on 
Wraxall'sanecdotesare in the 'Croker Papers' 
(ii. 394-7 ), and a letter to him from the first 
Lord Malmesbury is printed in the latter's 
diaries. St. Helens died in Grafton Street, 
London, on 19 Feb. 1839, and was buried 
in tliQ Harrow Road cemetery on 2fi Feb. 
As he was never married, the title became 
extinct,andhigpropertypassed to his nephew. 
Sir Henry Fitiherbert. From 180.5 to 1837 
he had been a trustee of the British Museum, 
and at the time of bis death he was the senior 
member of the privy council. 

Sir Wii-LUM FiraHEBBEEi (1748-1791), 
gentleman-usher to George HI, bom 27 May 
1748. was Lord St. Helena's eldest brother, 
and was educated at St. John's College, Cam- ' 
hridge,receivingthe degree of JI.A.Ber/i((ro« 
reffiaain 1770. He was called to the bar and 
became recorder of Derby. After serving as 
gentleman-usher to the king, he was promoted 
to be gentleman-usher in extraordinary, and 
was created a baronet in recognition of his 
services 2S Jan. 1734. He resigned his post 
at court soon afterwards in consequence of a 
personal quarrel with the Marquis of Salis- 
bury (lord chamberlain!. He died 30 July 
1791 at his house atTis^gtoD,wluc]ihehad 
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inherited from his father in 1772. lie w&b 
author of ' A Dialogue on the Revenue Laws/ 
and of a collection of moral ' Maxims/ lie 
is also credited with an anonymous pamphlet 
'On the Knights made in 17/8.' By his wife 
Sarah, daughter of William Perrin, esq., of 
Jamaica, whom he married 14 Oct. 1777, 
he was father of two sons, Anthony (1779- 
1798;) and Henry (1783-1868), who were re- 
spectively second and third haronets. 

[Gray's Works (ed. 1884), iii. 384-6 ; Hill's 
Boswell, i. 82-3 ; Hutton's Bland-Burges Papen» 
pp. 141-5, 189-90, 243, 250-1 ; CoUins's Feei^ 
age (Brydges's ed.), iz. 156-7; Lord Minto's 
Life and Letters, i. 175, 295, ii. 413-14, iii. 341 ; 
WraxaU's Posthumous Memoirs (ed. 1884), r. 
35 ; Lord Malmeslniry s Diaries, i. 504-5, ii. 
38-9. iii. 08. 199, 223-5 ; Bentham's Works, 
X. 261-2, 305-6, 319-20, 362. 429-31, xi. 118- 
120 ; Mary Frampton's Journal, p. 83 ; Gent. Mag. 
1791 pt. ii. 777-8, April 1839 pp. 429-30, De- 
cember 1839 p. 669; Cntalogue of Cambridge 
Graduates ; Burke's and Foster's Baronetnges.] 

W. P. C. 

FITZHERBERT, Sib ANTHONY 
(1470-16;^), judge, sixth son of Ralph Fitz- 
herbert of Norbury, Derbyshire, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of ^ohn Marshall of Upton, 
Leicestershire, was a member of Gray's Inn. 
Wood states that he * laid a foundation of 
learning ' in Oxford, but gives no authority. 
The date of his entering Gray's Inn and of his 
call to the bar are unknown. His shield, how- 
ever, was emblazoned on the bay window of 
the hall not later than 1680, where it was still 
to be seen in 1671, but from which it has since 
disappeared ; and he is included in a list of 
Gray's Inn readers compiled in the seven- 
teenth centurv from authentic materials by 
Sir William &gar. Garter king of arms, and 
keeper of Gray's Inn library (Douthwaite, 
Gray's Inn^ p. 40). On 18 Nfov. 1510 he was 
called to the degree of serjeant-at-law, and 
on 24 Nov. 1616 ho was appointed king's 
Serjeant. About 1521-2 he was raised to 
the bench as a j ustice of the court of common 
pleas and knighted (Dugdale, Chron. Ser. 

Ep. 79, 80, 81 ; Letters and Papers, For. and 
>om. of the reign of Henry VHI, vol. iii. 
pt. ii. p. 889). In April 1624 lie was com- 
missioned to go to Ireland with Sir Ralph 
Egerton, and Dr. James Denton, dean of Lich- 
field, to attempt the pacification of the coun- 
try. The commissioners arrived about mid- 
summer, and arranged a treaty between the 
deputy, the P^arl of Ormonde, and the Earl 
of Kildare (concluded 28 July 1624), where- 
by, after making many professions of amity, 
they agreed to refer all luture differences to 
arbitration, the final decision, in the event of 
the arbitrators disagreeing, to rest with the 



lord chancellor of England and the privy 
council, laldare in the meantime making 
various substantial concessions. The com- 
missioners left Ireland in September. On 
their return they received the nearty thanks 
of the king. During the next few years Fitz- 
herbert's history is all but a blank. There is, 
however, extant a letter from him to Wolsey 
dated at Carlisle, 80 March 1525, describing 
the stat« of the country as Yerj disturbed, 
and hinting that it was the ' sinister policy ' 
of Lord Dacre to make and keep it so {State 
Papers, ii. 104-8 ; Letters and Papers, For. 
and Dom. of the reign of Henry VUI, vol. 
iv. pt. i. pp. 244, 352, 634; Hall, Chron. 
1809, p. 685). 

On 1 1 June 1529 Fitzherbert was one of 
the commissioners appointed to hear causes in 
chancery in place of the chancellor, Wolsey 
(Rymeb, Fadera, xiv. 299). On 1 Dec. fol- 
lowing he signed the articles of impeachment 
exhibited against Wolsey, one of them being 
to the efiect that ' certain bills for extortion 
of ordinaries ' having been found before Fitz- 
herbert, Wolsey had the indictments removed 
into the chancery by certiorari, ' and rebuked 
the same Fitzherl>ert for the same cause.' 
On 1 June 1533 he was present at the coro- 
nation of Anne Boleyn. in 1534 he was with 
the council at Ludlow (Cobbett, State Trials, 
i. 377 ; Letters and Papers, For. and Dom. of 
the reign of Henry VIII, vol. iv.pt. iii. p. 272, 
vi. 263, vii. 645, 581). He was one of the 
commission that (29 April 1535) tried the 
Carthusians, Robert Feron, John Hale, and 
others, for high treason imder the statute 
26 Hen. YIII, c. 22, the ofience consisting in 
having met and conversed too freely about 
the king's marriage. He was also a member 
of the tribunals that tried Fisher and More 
in the following June and July. He appears 
as one of the witnesses to the deed dated 
5 April 1537, by which the abbot of Fur- 
ness surrendered his monastery to the king 
(Letters relating to the Suppression ofMonae^ 
teries, Camd. Soc. p. 154). He died on 27 May 
1638, and was buried in the parish church of 
Norbury. 

Fitzherbert married twice : first, Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir Henry Willoughby of Wol- 
laton, Nottinghamshire; second, Matilda, 
daughter and heir of Richard Cotton of Ham- 
stall Rid ware, Stafibrdshire. He had no chi 1- 
dren by his first wife, but several by his second 
fcf. FirzHERBEBT, NICHOLAS and Thomas]. 
The manor of Norbury is still in the possession 
of his posterity. The family has been settled 
at Norbury since 1125, when William, prior 
of Tutbury, granted the manor to William 
Fitzherbert. Though he never attained the 
position of chief justice, Fitxherbert possessed 
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a (iix>fuiui<l knowledgu of English law uom- 
binnl witb a strong Icigical fitcull j and ti<- 
iDarkable power of lucid expositioa Uis 
varlicec and preatest work, ' La Graunde 
Abridgement, first printed in 1514, is a di^eat 
of the^etr-books arranged under appropriate 
titles in nlpliabetical order ; it is aUu more 
than thia, as some ca^es are there mentioned 
whicli are not to be found in the year-books, 
but which have nevertfaelese been accepted 
as authorities in the courts. Coke (-fie/i. Pt. 
^r>^f.)dei£ClibesitBa 'painfully and elaborately 
collected,' and it has always borne a very 
high character foraccumcy. It wostbeprin- 
.-ipal source from which Sir William Staun- 
forde [q. T.] derived ihe material for his ' Ei- 
positioii of the Sing's Prero^tive,' London, 
155T, 4to, and is frequently cited by Kichard 
Bellew [q. vj in ■ Lea Ana du Koy Richard 
le Second.' Besides the first edition, which 
seems to hare been printed by Pinson, an 
edition appeared in 1616, of which fine speci- 
mens are preierved in the British Museum 
■ad Lincoln's Inn. The work is without 
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publication, but is usually ascribed 
, D de Worde, whose frontispiece b found in 
MMCondandthtrdTolumea. Asummarjby 
John liastell, entitled 'Tabula libri mugni ab- 
hreviamenti libromm legum Anrionim,' was 
published in London in 1517, foL: r^rinled 
imd«r a Pn^uch title in 1567, 4to. The ori- 
ginal work was reprinted by Tottel in 156G, 
«nilaffaininlo78,lo77.andl78i;,fol. Though 
not absolutely the carlieat work of the kind, 
for Stathnin's abridgment seems to have had 
atightly the start ofit, FitJiherbert'a was em- 
phatically the 'grand abridgment,' the first 
serioua attempt to reduce the entire law to 
By-BtMBStic iluipe. As such it served as a 
model to later writers, such as Sfr Robert 
Rroke or Brooke [q. v.], whose * Graunde 
Abridgement ' is indeed merely a revision of 
Fitaherbcrl's with additional coses, andHenrr 
ItoUe[q.T.l, chief justice of the king's bencn 
in 1(I4B, whose > Abridgement des Plusieurs 
Casm et livsolutions del commun Ley,' pub- 
lisbi'd l(Ht)4, was desigufd rather as a supple- 
meut to Fitiherbert and Brooke than as on 
«xhaustive work (Preface, $ 4). Two works 
addrasied to the landed interest are abo at- 
tribatntl to Fitiherbert, vix.: (l)'TheBoke 
<if Huahiutdrio,' London (Berthelei), 1523, 
" '"\ 1631, 1518, Hvo i (Walle) 1565, 8vo ; 
ill«)1660,8vo: (Awdeley)ld6^,16mo; 
t«) ISra, 4to. (21 ' The Boke of Sui^ 
pinKe and Improvprnents,' London ( Berthe- 
>, IBaa, \m, IJUB loe;. Svo ; (Marshe) 
i7, Ifimo. ''IV Bokeorilusbandrie'isa 
■nual for the farmer of the most practical 
' 'TUa Boko of Sun,-eyinge and Im- 



in e.tpnsition of the law re- 
lating to manors as regards the relation of 
landlord and tenant, with observations on 
their respective moral rights and duties and 
the best ways of developing an estate. It 

Surports to be based on the slatute ' Estenta 
Lanerii,' now classed as of uncertain date, 
but formerly referred to the fourth year of 
Edward I. This is important, because we 
know that Fitzherbert selected that statuto 
as the subject of his reading at Gray's Inn. 
; This book is therefore in all probability an 
expansion of the reading. The authenticitr 
of the ' Boke of Hiisbandrie ' has been called 
in question, and Sir Anthony's brother John 
haa been auffgestcd as its probable author on 
two grounds: (1) Thatl'itzberbert's profes- 
sional engagementa would not permit of his 
acquiring the forty years' experience of agri- 
culture which ihe author claims to possess; 
(S]thattheauthor is described in the printer's 
note, not as Sir Anthony, but as Master FitK- 
berbarde. The latter argument applies equally 
to the ' Boke of Suri'eyinge,' which is also 
Blatedto be the work of Master Fitzherbarde. 
In the prologue to the latter treatise, how- 
ever, the author discinclly claims the 'Boke 
of Ilusbandrie' as his own work. He saya 
that hebas'of latebyexperience"contrivml, 
compile<l,andmsdea truatisa'for the benefit o£ 
the' poor farmers and tenauts and called it the 
book of husbandry.' There seems no reason 
to doubt that this claim was honestly made. 
The argument from the designation ' Master ' 
is of no real veight. A clause in Arch- 
bishop Warham'fl will (1530) provides that 
all disputes as to the meaning of any of ita 
provisions shall be referred to the decisioa 
of'MagistriFittHerbert uniu8Justiciarii,&c.' 
( H'ilU from Ihclorn' CuiraiutH/i, Camd. Soc. 

f. 25), and Cromwell, writing to Norfolk on 
5 July 1535, refers to Fitzherbert an ' Mr. 
FilfHerberd.' Even less substantial, if pos- 
sible, is the argument from the claim of forty 
years' eijierience put forward by the author. 
Considering how much of the legal year con- 
sists of vacation, and bow cumparatively light 
the pressure of le^ business was until re- 
cent times, there is nothing startling, much 
leu incredible, in the supposition that Fitz- 
herbert during forty years found leisure to 
exercise such generu supervision over his 
farm-bailifis as would entitle him to say that 
he hod had practical experience of agriculturo 
during that period. 

Other works by F'itiherbert are the fol- 
lowing: 1. 'La Novelle Natura Brevium,' 
a manual of procedure described by Coke 
(KfjiorU, pt. X. pref.) as an ' exact work ex- 
quisitely penned, London, 1534, 1537; (Tot- 
Uill), 1663 8vo, 1657 ICmo, 1507 8vo, 1078 
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foL, 1567,1681, 1588,1698,1609, 1660, 8vo; 
another edition in 4to appeared in 1635, an 
English translation in 1652 (reprinted 1666^, 
8vo. The translation Twith marginalia by Sir 
Wadham Wyndham, justice, and a commen- 
tary by Sir Matthew Hale, chief justice of the 
king's bench, 1660) was republished in 1635, 
1652, 1718, 1730, 1755, 4to, and 1794, 8vo. 
2. ' L'Office et Auctoritie de Justices de Peace,* 
apparently first published by Tottell in the 
onginal french in 1583, 8vo, with additions, 
by K. Crompton, republished in 1593, 1606, 
and 1617, 4to. An English translation had, 
however, appeared in 1538, 8vo, which was 
frequently reprinted under the title of ' The 
Newe Booke of Justices of Peas made by 
A. F., lud^, lately translated out of Frenche 
into English/ The last edition of the trans- 
lation seems to have appeared in 1594. 
3. * L*Office de Viconts BailifFcs, Escheators, 
Constables, Coroners,* London, 1538. This 
treatise was translated and published in the 
same volume with the translation of the 
work on justices of the peace, in 1547, 12mo. 
The origmal was also republished along with 
the original of the latter work, by R. Cromp- 
ton, in 1583. 4 * A Treatise on the Diver- 
sitv of Court*/ a translation of which was 
annexed by W. Hughes to his translation 
of Andrew Home's *Mirrour of Justices,' 
London, 1640, 12mo. 5. *The Reading on 
the Stat. Extenta Manerii,' printed by I3er- 
thelet in 1539. 

[Bale's Script. Illustr. Maj. Brit. (Basel, 1557), 
p. 710; Pits, Do Rebus Anglicis (Paris, 1619), 
p. 707 ; Fuller's Worthies (Derbyshire) ; Wood's 
Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), i. 110 ; Biog. Brit. ; Foss's 
Lives of the Judges ; Bridgman's Legal Biblio- 
graphy ; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (Dibdin), ii. 210, 
455, 506-8, iii. 287 »., 305 n., 328, 332, iv. 424, 
431, 437, 446, 451. 534, 566; Marvin's Legal 
Bibliogr. ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Nichols's Leicester- 
shire, iv. pt. ii. 853; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. 
ii. 392, iii. 196, iv. 467.] J. M. R. 

FITZHERBERT, MAMA ANNE 
(1756-1837), wife of George IV, bom in 
July 1756, was the youngest daughter of 
Walter Smythe, esq., of Brambridge, Hajnp- 
shire, second son of Mr. John Smythe of 
Acton l^umell, Shropshire. Little is known 
of her childhood beyond the fact that she 
visited Paris, and was taken to see Louis XV 
at dinner. AVlien the king pulled a chicken 
to pieces with his fingers she burst out lau^h- 
inff, upon which his majesty presented her 
with a box of sugar-plums. She married in 
1775 Edward AVeld, escj., of Fulworth Castle, 
Dorsetshire, who died in the same year. In 
1778 his widow married Thomas Fitzherbert 
of Swynnerton in St-afTordshire, by whom she 
was left a widow a second time in 1781. 



Mrs. Fitzherbert, with ajointme of 2,000/. a 
year, now took up her aDode at Richmond, 
where she soon became the centre of an ad- 
miring circle. In 1785 she first saw the 
Prince of Wales rbom 1762). He fell, or 
thought he fell, aesperately in love with 
her at first sight, ana on one occasion pre- 
tended to stab himself in despair. On this 
occasion she was induced to visit him at 
Carlton House in company with theDuchesa 
of Devonshire, but soon after went abroad 
to escape further solicitations. After re- 
maining sometime in Holland and Germany, 
she received an ofier of marriage from the 
prince, which she is said to have accepted 
with reluctance. They were married on 
21 Dec. 1785 in her own drawing-room, by a 
clergyman of the church of England, and in 
the presence of her brother, Mr. John Smv the, 
and her uncle, Mr. Errington. By the Mar- 
riage Act of 1772 every marriage contracted 
by a member of the royal family under twenty- 
five years of age without the king's consent 
was invalid ; and by the Act of Settlement 
if the heir-apparent married a Roman catho- 
lic he forfeited his right to the crown. It 
was argued, however, that a man could not 
be said to marry when he merely went through 
a ceremony which he knew to be invalid. 
According to one account, repeated by Lord 
Holland in his * Memoirs of the Whig Part v,* 
Mrs. Fitzherbert took the same view, said tlio 
marriage was all nonsense, and knew well 
enough that she was about to become the 
prince's mistress. The story is discredited 
by her well-known character, by the footing 
on which she was always received by other 
members of the roval family, and by the fact 
that, even after the marriage of the prince 
regent with Caroline of Brunswick, she was 
advised by her own church (Roman catholic) 
that she might lawfully live with him. Nobody 
seems to have thought the worse of her; she 
was received in the best society, and was 
treated by the prince at all events as if she 
was his wife. 

In April 1787, on the occasion of the prince 
applying to parliament for the payment of his 
debts, ^x, in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, formally denied that any marriage had 
taken place. It is unknown to this day what 
authority he had for this statement. Common 
report asserted that 'a slip of P&per' had 
passed between the j)rince and his friend ; and 
Lord Stanhope, in his * History of England,' 
declares his unhesitating belief that Fox had 
the best reasons for suj^posin^ the state- 
ment to be true. The pnnce himself, how- 
ever, affected to be hignly indignant. The 
next time he saw Mrs. Fitzherbert he went 
up to her with the words, ' What do you 
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iliinfc,ll»ri«? CLarlesdeclurwl in the House 
ul' L'ommoiu) laEt night lliat ^ou and I 'were 
not man and wife.' As the prince trae now 
Hptiruacliing the age at whic£ he could moko 
a tefini miirriage, the curioeity of parliament 
on thu subject i» perfectly inlelligihte. But 
after a lame kind of enpluiialion ^m Sheri- 
(Inn, who tried to explain awuy fox's siate- 
mi^nt, without contradict in ;; it, the subject 
dropped, and the prince and the lady seem to 
(■Hie liyud happUy togsther till tlie oppeor- 
:' 'ire of ibo Princess Caroline [seeCiBOLnrB, 
AnELii EuzABETU, 1768-1821]. At the 
rmlofWarren Haslinw in 1788 Mrs. Fils- 
ln-rbert, then in the fuU bloom of womanly 
Unuly, attracted more altontion than the 
r the princesses, On the prince's 
.,' (S April 1795) to Carobne she 
oeaMd for a time to Uve with him. But 
lieing advised by her confessor, who had re- 
ceived hia inatmctionB from Rome, that she 
might do go without blame, she returned to 
him: and oddly enough gave a public break- 
fast to all the fashionable world to celebrate 
■he eveni. She and the prince were in con- 
sMnt pecuniary difficulties, and once on their 
ivtnni from Brighton to London they had not 
money enough to pay for the posl -horses, and 
vri-rc iibligpd to borrow of an old senntit, yet 
thr-«i',HlifUBed tosay.werethe happiest years 
othiT lil'c. As yt-ars passed on, however, the 
^vriucH appears to have fallen under other 
Bl^Uuenocsi and at lost at a dinner given to 
■j^UB XVm at Carlton House, in or about 
^pnOSpiberecGived an affront which she could 
^^jint OTErlook, ami rartedfrom the prince for 
ercr. iShe wsa told that she had no fixed 
place at the dinner-table, and must sit ' ac- 
conling to h^ rank,' that is as plain Mrs. 
Pitaherltert. She was not i«rhap6 sorry for 
• cnciiw to break off a connection which 
■ |rriiica'> new lies bad already made irk- 
^» (O her; atid resisting all further impor- 

ities ahn retired from court on an annnily 

*-'4f6,O0OJ^ ayear, whicb, as she had no chil- 
dren, was perhaps a sutlicient maintenance. 
■She was probably the only woman to whom 
G«orgP Iv was ever «incpr»<lj[ attached. He 
biqnired for her in his Inst illness, and be 
'bd with hcrjHirirnit round bis neck. 
■ Vn. Fitxherbcrt i^urvivod him xeven years, 
" (fBtBriKhttinon 29 March 1&S7. 'from 
IfB ni Uid Queen CharloUe, the Duke of 
[, VVilLam IV, and Queen Adelaide she 
1 ftlways «:ip«rienced the greatest kind- 
le and atlRntion, and seems never to have 
, II madn to fed mnsible nf hor equivocal 
■ilion. Thulmefnctsof thecasewerelong 
n to tho public. 
^Pn 1833 » Ixil 'if papiini wih deposited vlth 
1. Coutts, uodct tho «oU of tho Duke of 



Wollirglon, Lord Albeninrle, Had 
tiou of Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lord Slourton. Among 
other documents the liox cootaine J the mnrringe 
cc'ttiSl^ate, and a mBmorandum written by Mrs. 
Fitiherbert, attachud to a Utter wrilteu by the 
clergyman by vhom tho ceremony was por- 
formed, from which, however, she herself had 
torn off tha signataro, for feat it should com- 
promise him. At her death she left fHiIl povers 
with her esecntora to use these papers as Ihcy 
picnsed for the vindication of her own chaiactei. 
And OD Lord Staurtcn's deatb in 1846 bs r»- 
signad all his iatereat in and authority orer 
tliem to hie brother, the Hon. Cbscles Lasgdale, 
with a Barrative drawn np by himself, from 
which all that we inow of bet ie derived. On 
the sppeamnce of Lord ilolland's Memoirs of 
the Whig Party in IH94. containing statements 
very injurioas to Mrs. Fitihorbert's reputation, 
Mr. lAngdale was anxious to avail himself of 
the cotiteDts of the feiilcd box. But tba surviving 
trustees being unwilling to have the seals broken, 
and Uiinliing it better to let the whole story ba 
forgotten, Mr. Lnngdale mode use of the narra- 
tire enirnBted lo him to compose a Life of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, which was publishiid in London early 
in lafiB, and is eo fiit oor only authority for 
the facts above stated. In nn article in the 
Quarterly Buviow in 18S4 a hope was eipressed 
that the conlcnls of the box will soon be given 
to the pobtle; but it has not at present been ful- 
filled.] T. E. K. 

FITZHERBERT, NICHOLAS (1560- 
1613),Becre1aryto Cardinal Allen, second son 
of John Fitiberbert of Padley, Derbyshire, by 
the daughter of Edward Fleetwood of ^"ache, 
was grandson of Sir Anthony Fitr.herbert 
[q. vj, and first cousin to Thomas Filiher- 
berl. [q. vj, the Jesuit. He became a student 
in Exeter College, Oxford, and was ' exhibited 
to by Sir Will. Petrc, about 1568, but wlwt 
continuance he made there,' says Wood, 'I 
know not.' His name appears m the matri- 
culation register as a member of Exeter Col- 
lege in 1571 and 1572, he being then ibo 
senior tindergradiinle of that college. About 
that time he went abroad in order that ha 
might freely profoss tho catholic religion. 
He matriculated In the university of Douay 
during the rectorship of George Prielius 
(Douay Diaries, p. 2T5). He studied the 
civil law at Bologna, where he was residing 
in 1580. During bis absence from England 
he was attainted of treason, 1 Jati. 1580, on 
account of hisieal for thecatholiccaiise, and 
especially for his activity in raising funds for 
the English College at Rheims. Afterwards 
he settled in Rome, and received from Pope 
Gregory XHI an allowance of ten golden 
eeudi a month. When Dr. Allen whs raised 
to the purple in 1^67, Filxhsrbert became luB 
eecretary,Bnd continued to residein bisbouse- 
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hold till the cardinars death in 1594. He 
strenuouslj opposed the policy adopted by 
Father Parsons in reference to Enpish ca- 
tholic affairs. An instance of this is re- 
corded in the diary of Roger Baynes, a for- 
mer secretary to Cardinal Allen : * Father 
Parsons returned from Naples to Home, 
8 Oct. 1598. All the English in Rome came 
to the College to hear his reasons against Mr. 
Nicholas Fitzherbert.* 

He never could be induced to take orders. 
When a proposal was made to the see of 
Rome in 1607 to send a bishon to England, 
Fitzherbert was mentioned by P ather Augus- 
tine, prior of the English monks at Douay, 
as a person worthy of a mitre. Fitzherbert, 
however, deemed himself unworthy even of 
the lowest ecclesiastical orders (Dodd, Church 
Hist. ii. 159\ While on a journey to Rome 
he was acciaentally drowned in an attempt 
to ford a brook called La Pesa, a few miles 
south of Florence, on 6 Nov. 1612. He was 
buried in the Benedictine abbey at Florence. 

His works are: 1. * loannis Casas Qala- 
thffivs, sive de Moribus, Liber Italicvs. A 
Nicolao Fierberto Anglo-Latine expressvs,' 
Rome, 1595, 8vo. Dedicated to Diaacus de 
Campo, chamberlain to Clement VHI. Re- 
printed, together with the original Tuscan 
'Trattato . . . cognominato Galateo ovvero 
de' Costumi, colla Traduzione Latina a front e 
di Niccold Fierberto,' Padua, 1728, 8vo. 
2. * Oxoniensis in Anglia Academia) l)e- 
Bcriptio/ Rome, 1002, 8vo, dedicated to Ber- 
nardinus Paulinus, datary to Clement VIII. 
Reprinted by Thomas Hearne in vol. ix. of 
Leland's * Itmerary,' 1 712. 3. ' De Antijui- 
tate & Continuntione Catholicte Religionis in 
Anglia, & de Alani cardinalis vita libellus,' 
Rome, 1608 and 1638, 8vo, dedicated to Pope 
Paul V. The biography was reprinted at 
Antwerp, 1621, 8vo, and in Knoxs * Letters 
and Memorials of Cardinal Allen,' 1882, pp. 
3-20. 

[Biog. Brit. iii. 1941; Boase*s Register of 
Exeter Coll. pp. 185, 208, 223; Dodd's Church 
Hist. ii. 158; Foley's Records, ii. 229, 230; 
Knox's Ix'ttcrs and Memorials of Card. Allen, 
pp. 3, 190,201, 375, 465; Olivers Jesuit Collec- 
tions, p. 93 ; Pits, De Scriptoribus Angli»,p. 814; 
Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), vol. ii.] T. C. 

FITZHERBERT, THOMAS (1552- 
1640), Jesuit, w^as the eldest son and heir of 
William Fitzherbert, esq., of Swynnerton, 
Staffordshire, by Isabella, second daughter 
and coheiress of Humphrey Swynnerton, esq^., 
of Swynnerton. He was a grandson of Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert [q. v.], justice of the 
common pleas. Bom at Swynnerton in 1552, 
he was sent either to Exeter or to Lincoln 
College, Oxford, in 1508. Having openly de- 



fended the catholic faithyhewasoblif^toliye 
in concealment for two years, and being at last 
seized in 1572 he was imprisoned for recusancy. 
After his release he found it prudent to remoTe 
to London, where he was an active member 
of the association of young men founded by 
George Gilbert in 1580 for the assistance of 
the Jesuits Parsons and Campion. In that 
year he married Dorothy, the only daughter 
of Edward East, esq., of Bledlow, BucKing- 
hamshire. He retired with his wife to France 
in 1582. There he was * a zealous solicitor ' 
in the cause of Mary Queen of Scots. Aft«r 
the death of his wife, in 1588, he went to 
Spain, where, on the recommendation of the 
Duke of Feria, he received a pension from 
the king. His name is repeatedly mentioned 
in the letters and reports preserved among 
our State Papers. When on a visit to Brussels 
in 1595 he was charged before the state of 
Flanders with holding a correspondence with 
the English secretary of state, and with a de- 
sign to set fire to tne magazine at Mechlin, 
but was extricated by the Duke of Feria. 
In 1598 Fitzherbert and Father Richard ^yal- 
pole were charged with conspiring to poison 
Queen Elizabeth. F'or this plot Edward Squire 
was condemned and executed. 

After a brief stay at Milan in the service of 
the Duke of Feria, Fitzherbert proceeded to 
Rome, where he was ordained priest 24 March 
1601-2. F'or twelve years he acted as agent 
at Rome for the Engbsh cleigy. In 1606 he 
made a private vow to enter the Society of 
Jesus, in 1607, when the court of Rome 
had some thoughts of sending a bishop to 
England, Fitzherbert was on the list, with 
three other candidates. He resigned the 
office of agent for the clergy in consequence 
of the remonstrance of the archpriest ueorge 
Birkhead [q. v.l and the rest of the body, 
who appointed Dr. Richard Smith, bishop of 
Chaleedon, to take his place. Dodd says 
* they were induced to it by a jealousy of 
some lone standing. They had discovered 
that Fitzherbert had constantly consulted 
Father Parsons and the Jesuits in all matters 
relating to the clergy, and that, too, contrary 
to the express order lately directed to the 
archpriest from Rome.' 

In 1613 he carried into effect his vow to 
enter the order of Jesuits, and in 1616 was 
appointed superior of the English mission at 
Brussels, an office which he filled for two 
years. In 1 6 1 8 he succeeded Father Thomas 
Owen as rector of the English College at 
Rome, and governed that establishment till 
March 1639, when he was succeeded by Father 
Thomas Leeds, alias Courtney. He died in 
the college on 7 Aug. (O.S.) 1640, and waa 
buried in the chapel. 
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WwidsayB: 'He woa npereon of excellent 
parts, hnd a greateoiumaadof his tongue acd 
pea, WHS a noted politician, a singular lover 
of Ilia countrymen^especiBUythosa who were 
CAtholica, and of bo gracefiil behaviour and 
fTvnRToiu xjiirit that great endeavours were 
uaed to have him created a cardinal some 
Ti-mn after Allen's death, and it might have 
Wen easilv eSected, had he not stood in his 

Hiti portnit was formerly in the English 
I 'Olege at Rome, and a copy of it by Uiinch 
■. :!.-- in ih(i aocrUty at Wardour Custle. 

His worka are: 1. 'A Defence of the Ca- 
'.Imlvcke Cause, contovning a Treatise of 
^imilrr UntrDtbes and Slanders published by 
theherelie8....byT.r, Withan Apolofryof 
his innocence in a fayned Conspiracy against 
her Majesty's person, for the which one Ed- 
ward Sqiijre was wrongfully condemned and 
executed in November ]&g8,'St. Omer, 1602, 
8co. 2. 'A Treatise concerning Policy and 
lt«ligion, wherein the infirmitie of humane 
wit is amply declared, , . . finally prorinff 
t hat th^ Cat holique Roman Heligion only doth 
make a happy Common we^ lb,' 2 vole, or 
parte, Dousy, 1606-10. 4to, and 1615, 4lo ; 
3nl edit. London, lfi9fl, Svo. The work ia 
dedicated to the author's eon, Edward Fitz- 
herbert, who died on 25 Nov. 1612. Wood 
■ajB that a third part was published at Lon- 
don in Itai, 4to. 3. ' An sit Utilitaa in 
1ere ; vel de Infelicitale Trincipis Mac- 
mlliani, contra Maccbia vellum et poli- 
diM sectatores,' Borne, 1610 and l(t90. 
This and the preceding work were 
favourably received both by catholics 
and proteatanta. 4. A long preface to Father 
Panron's ' Diecussion of the Answer of M, 
William Barlow, D.D., to the book entitled 
The Judgment of a Catbolick Englishman 
-Deeming the Oslli of Allegiance," ' 1612. 
'A Supplement to the Discuieion of M. D. 
low's Answer to the Judgment of a 
EnsUshmsn,' Ac, St. Omer, 161S, 
rabUsbed under the initials F.T. 6. 'A 
taine AhsunlitJes, Falai- 

Follies, utl«red by M. D. Andrews 

.^htsAnswertoCardioall Bell arm ine's Apo- 
logy,' St. Omer, 1613, 4to, also published 
under Uw initials F.T. Samuel ColGns, D.D., 
replied to it la ' Epphata, to F. T., or a De- 
of the Bishop of Ely [Lancelot An- 
-'' concerning bia Answer to Cardinal 
Apology against the calumnies 
us pamphlet,' Cambridge, ItdT, 
' Of the Oath of Fidelity or ALegiance 
... "^eoi^gicftiDigputntionaof Itoger 
„ ; St. Omer, 1614, '4 to. VTiA- 
I (rera Thomas Preston) nublisbed 
' • to thb work. 8. ' The Obmutesce 
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of F. T. to the Epphnt* of D. Collins ; or, 
the Reply of F. T. to Dr. Collins bis Defence 
of my Lord of Winchester's [Lancelot An- 
drewes] Anawere to Cardinal Bellarmine's 
Apology.' St. Omer, lOai, 8vo. 9. ' Life of 
St. Francis Xavier,' Paris, 16.32, 4to, trans- 
lated from the Latin of Horatius Tursellinus. 

[Addi^ MS. 681S, ff. 212, 2136; Dr. John 
Campbeli, in Biog. Snt.; Catholiu Spectator 
(1824), i. 171 ; Constabls's Specimens of Amend- 
menu to Dodd's Church Hi.t. pp. 202_ia; Da- 
Backer's Bibl. dea ficrivains de la Compagnio 
de Jisus; Dodds Church Hisl. ii. *10, ^l-S, 
iii. 77 ; Erdesvick'a Survey of Staflbrdehire, 
p. 110; Foley's Records, ii. 108-333, vi. 762, 
vii. 2ai: Oxge's EDglisb-Amcricna. p. 208; 
Oillow'sBibl. Diet. ; Intritnes of Romish EiilBa, 
pp. 31, 36; Monti, Hist. Mission is Anglic. Soc. 
Jesu, p. 235; Morris's Condition of Cntholics 
under James I, p. cczlii ; Oliver's Jesuit Cnllpc- 
tioDS. p. 92 ; Psnisni's Memoirs, pp. B2, S3 ; 
Pits, Db Anglic ScTLpIoribus, p. 813 ; Southwell's 
Bibl. Scriptorum Soc. Jesu, p. 763 ; Calendius of 
State Papers ; WadBnoHJi's EDglish-Spoiiiah 
Pilgrim, p. SO ; Wood's Atheuie Oxod. (Bliss), 
ii. 662.] T. 0. 

FITZHERBERT, Wnj.IAM (d. 1154), 
archbishop of York and yuint, la also called 
sometimes William of Thwayt {CAron. de 
.^<rba,i. 114, Rolls Ser.) and most commonly 
Sunt William of Yoek. He wae of noble 
birth (WiLUiM OF Nbwhuboh, i. 55, Holla 
Ser.), and brought up in luxury (JoDB OF 
Hexram, c. 274, in Twisdes), but of big 
father Herbert very little is certainly known. 
John of Hexbam calls him Herbert of Win- 
chester, and says that he had been treasurer 
of Henry I. Hugh the Chanter (in Rairb, 
Hutorians of the CAurcA of York, ii. 223> 
says Herbert was also cbemberiain. Thomas 
Stubbs (id. p. 390) calls him the ' very 
strenuous Count Herbert,' and says that his 
wife was Emma, the sister of KingStephen. 
But of bcr nothing else is knovm (FsEEMASr 
A'orT7ui7ifSiB7ue»(,v. 316),ftnd her very exist- 
ence deoends on the trustwortbineas of a 
late authority. John of Hexham mentions 
that William was akineman of Roger, king 
of Sicily, but it is suspicious that no con- 
temporary writer, even when speaking in 
some detail of William's dealing with Ste- 
phen and his brother Henry of Winchester, 
says a word of bis relationship to the king. 
One nephew of Stephen was almost elected 
archbishop before him. Another nephew of 
Stephen succeeded him a^ treasurer of Tork> 
It IS hardly probable that William was a 
nephew of Stephen also. 

Many of William's kinsfolk lived in York- 
shire, and his elder brother Herbert held' 
lands there, to which be appomntly sue- 
ceededaboutll40. Williamlumsolfprobahly 
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became treasurer and canon of York before 
1130, at latest before 1138 (Duqdale, Mon- 
asticony iv. 323-4, ed. Caley, &c.^ In that 
capacity he accompanied Archbisnop Thurs- 
tan on' his visitation of St. Mary's Abbey, 
and witnessed his charter of foundation of 
Fountains Abbey (Walbran, Memorials of 
Fountains J i. 157). He also joined his brother 
Herbert in conferring benefactions on the 
Austin Priory of Nostell (Rot, Chart. ^.2\h), 
Stephen made him one of his chaplains, and 
granted him certain churches in the north 
which he had hitherto held of his brother in 
fee (MonasticoHf vi. 1 196). 

On the death of Archbishop Thurstan (Fe- 
bruary 1140) there were great disputes in the 
chapter as to the choice of his successor. 
When the election of Henry de Coilli, King 
Stephen's nephew, had been determined upon, 
it was rendered ineffective by his refusal to 
comply with the papal request to resign the 
abbey of F6cam]) on accepting the arch- 
bishopric. At last, in January 1142, the 
majority agreed to elect as their archbishop 
William the treasurer. Their choice was, 
however, hardly unfettered ; for King Ste- 
phen strongly pressed for his election, and 
the presence of William, earl of Albemarle, 
in tne chapter-house to promote it doubt- 
less stimulated their zeal (John of Hexhah, 
c. 268 ; cf. Gervase, Op. Histor. i. 123, Rolls 
Ser.) A minority persisted in voting for the 
strict Cistercian, Henry Murdac of Fountains 
(HovEDEN, i. 198, Rolls Ser.), and the whole 
of that famous order believed that bribes of 
the treasurer had supplemented the com- 
mands of the kinp. The archdeacon of York, 
Osbert, called \\'alter of London in John of 
Hexham and in the * Additions to Hugh the 
Chanter' (Kaine, Ilistoriatvi of York, ii. 
221), and other archdeacons hurried to the 
king to complain of the elect ion. They were 
seized by Albemarle on tlioir way and confined 
in his castle of Bj-tham, Lincolnshire. Wil- 
liam meanwhile was well received by Stephen 
at Lincoln, and there received the restitution 
of his temporalities. But ho was imable to 
obtain consecration from Archbishop Theo- 
bald, and Ilenrv-, bishop of Winchester, the 
legate, Stephen s brother, who was his friend, 
could only direct him to go to Rome, where 
Richard, abbot of Fountains, William, abbot 
of Rie vaulx, and his other enemies had already 
appealed against his election as tainted by 
simony and royal influence. A strong letter 
of St.'Bernard*to Innocent H (S. Bernardi, 
Oninia Operas i. 310, cd. Mabillon; also 
printed in Walbran, pp. 80-1), to the pope 
that he had made, showed that the whole 
Influence of the Cistercian order was to be 
directed against William. For a time Inno- 



cent hesitated, but at last, in Lent 1143, he 
decided that William might be consecrated 
if William, dean of York, would swear that 
the chapter received no royal commands from 
Albemarle, and if the arcl^bishop elect would 
clear himself on oath from the charge of 
bribery. These points were to be ascertained 
in England, whither William arrived in Sep- 
tember. The Dean of York, who had in the 
meanwhile been made bishop of Durham, 
was unable to attend in person the council 
at Winchester, where the case was to be 
settled ; but his agents g&ve the necessary 
assurances, and William's innocence was so 
clearly established that all clamoured for his 
consecration. On 26 Sept. the legate Henry 
himself consecrated William in his own 
cathedral at Winchester {Additions to Hugh 
the Chanter, p. 222). 

William now ruled at York in peace, and 
St. Bernard could only exhort the abbot of 
Rievaulx to bear with equanimity the triumph 
of his foe (jEpistoke, cccliii. and ccclx. m 
Opera, i. 556, 661, ed. Migne). Meanwhile 
William busied himself in drawing up con- 
stitutions that prohibited the profane use of 
the trees and grass in churchyards, and pre- 
vented clerks turning the money received for 
dilapidations from the heirs of their prede- 
cessors to their own personal uses (Wilkins, 
Concilia, i. 425-6). On a visit to Durham 
William succeeded in reconciling the turbu- 
lent William Comyn with Bishop William 
his old friend. On the same aay he en- 
throned the former dean of York as bishop 
in Durham Cathedral, and absolved Comyn 
from his sins against the church (Srsi Eox, 
Hist. Eccl Dunelm, pp. 283-4, 292; also 
Anfflia Sacra, i. 717). 

Though popular from his extraordinary 
kindness and gentleness, William was of a 
sluggish temperament. When in 1146 the 
cardmal bishop Hincmar arrived in England 
on a mission from the new pope, Lucius II, 
he brought with him the pallium for the 
new archbishop. Occupied, as was his wont, 
on other matters of less necessity (John op 
Hexham, c. 274),Williamneglectid to obtain 
it from Ilincmar at an eany opportunity, 
l^fore long Lucius died, 'fhe new pope, 
Eugenius III, was a violent Cistercian and 
the slave of St. Bernard. The enemies of 
William took advantage of his accession 
to renew their complaints against W'illiam. 
Hincmar took his pall back again to Rome. 
Bernard plied Eugenius with new letters. 
Henry Murdac, who was now, through Ber- 
nard's influence, abbot of Fountains, led the 
attack. In 1147 William was compelled to 
undertake a fresh journey to Rome to seek 
for the pallium. To pay his expenses he was 
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.OOipelled to sell thetreasuTes and privileges 
or tlie church of York (H. c. 27S), and tliia 
of course bocune a Dew source of cntn plaint 
n^nst hlin. Yet even now moeC of the car- 
dinnk wa^ in his favour, and Kug^nius was 
much distracted between the advice of hia 
* stfnalp ' und the commands of the abbot of 
CUirr»ux. At last he fonnd a pretext against 
WiUiain in the fact that Wilham of Durham 
Lad not personally taken the pledges required 
by Pope Innocent. Until this was done lie 
Buspendcd WilUam from his orchiepiBcopol 



DisffUatud at hia condemnation on a second 
trial for ofiences for which be had been 
already acquitted, William left Home and 
found A refu^ with his kinsman Roger the 
Norman, king of Sicilj. He was entertained 
there hy Robert of Salisbury (or Selby), the 
English chancellor of King Ro^er. Mean- 
. while his relativpB and partisouB in Yorkshire 
luul revenged his wrongs hy burning and 
pluiiderit>g PoudUuis Abbey, the centre of 
the Cistercian oppoeition to him ( Walbran, 
p. 101). This mdiscreet violence added a 
new point to the passionate appeals of Ber- 
nard. In 11-17 Murdoc and the Te«t again 
appeBTitd against William at a council held 
hv Eupeniiie at Rheims. There, as theBishop 
rj^Durbnni had omitted to purge the arch- 
bishop (iD his oath ( CKron. de Mailrot, s. a. 
IlMinatyne Cluh), Eugenius finally deposed 
liim from hissee. Thechapterweredirected 
to proceed witiin forty days to a new elec- 

■ *' — As they could not agree on any one 
, Eugenius cut the matter short by 
nting at Trier Ilenn- Murdoc himself 

, jiwchbiahop of York (7 Dec. 1147). But 
aoch was William's popularity that Murdac 
obtained scanty recognition in Yorkshire, 
where king ond people continued to maltreat 
hlMto\ia<Ket6{AdditionMtoHugktheCkantfr, 

p. a-iot. 

William allowed great resignation to liis 
r«l^. His Mjiiincli friend Honry of Win- 
rJu>i>teT gnv« him an asylum in his palace, 
luid treated him with all the respect due to 
Ml archbishop. William made no complaints 
of his hanib Iroatmont. lie occupied himself 
in piaTer and study. He renounced his 
former liabils of luxury. As often ns he 
could eaciipo from the hospitable enterlain- 
(DMit of Dinbop Henry, he spent his days with 
tha mank* of Winchester, whose sanctity 
•nccially attracted him to eot and drink at 
their frugal Inble and simp with them in 
thfir ciimmon dormitory (Ann. dr Winton in 
Arai.Mon.u.M). He remained at Winchester 
wntil tlic death of Itemard and Euffenius in 
3 M^n e.icited hopes in him of restitu- 
U Ila again humed to Home, where, 



without reflecting on the judgment passed 
against him, he besought the new pope, 
Ajiastosius IV, to show him mercy. His 
friend, if not kinsman, Huch of Puiset, who 
WEis also seeking at Rome his reoogsition as 
bishop of Durham, did his beat to fiupport 
William's requests. The famous Cardinal 
Gregory warmly espoused his cause. The 
death of Archbishop Murdac, ou 14 Oct. 
1153, made it easy for Anastosius to accede 
to William's prayers. Without questioning 
the legitimacy of Murdac's rule or reopening 
the suits decided against WiUiam, AaastasiuB 
was persuaded to pity his grey hairs and mis- 
fortunes. William was restored to the arch- 
biahopric, and for the first time received the 
pallium. 

William nowreturned lo England. Pass- 
ing through Canterbury he is said to have 
designated the archdeacon Roger as his suc- 
cessor as archbishop. He next proceeded to 
Winchester, and celebrated the Easter feast 
of 1154 in the city where he bad resided 
when young, and which had afl'orded him a 
refuge in his troubles. Thence he turned 
his course towards his dioeeae. As he ap- 
prooched York the new dean and bis old 
enemy, Archdeacon Osbert, endeavoured to 
prevent his entrance into (he city by declar- 
ing their intention of appealing arainst his 
appointment. But WUuam proceeded on his 
way undismayed hy their hostility- A great 
procession of clergy and laity welcomed him 
into the town. The wooden bridge over tha 
Ouse gave way under ihe pressure of the 
crowd, and many were precipitated into the 
river ; but the prayers of William saved, aa 
men thought, the lives of every one of them. 
In after years a cliapel dedicated to William 
was erected on the stone bridge now thrown 

miracle. He entered York on 9 May. 

Por the next month William ruled his 
church in peace, though the appeal of the 
chapter to Archbishop Theobald was fraught 
witn fresh mischief. But William was no 
longer the worldling whose wealth and laxity 
bad excited the E uspiciona of Cisterci an leolots. 
With great humility he visited Fountains 
and promised full restitution for the injuries 
his partisans had inflicted upon the abbey. 
The official chroniclers of the abbey bad in 
after times nothing to say against one who 
cotild make so complete a reparation ( WA.t<- 
BtULS, i. 60). He also visited the new Cis- 
tercian foundation at Mcaus, Yorkshire, and 
in its chaptei^house solemnly confirmed the 
gra nts of Archbishop M urdac to the struggling 
commanity(C<lro>>.ffeJtfe;>a,i.9J,10(<). On 
Trinity Sunday he was back at York, and 
when celebrating lugh mass in his cathedral 
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on that festival was seised with a audden ' 
illness. He etnigded tbrouKh the service 
and even appeoKd afterw&rds among tlie ' 
guests BBsambled in hia house. But he felt 
that hia end was near. Poison was at ouce | 
Buspected, and antidotes were administered. ^ 
But he died on 8 June, eight days after 
his seizure, and Bishop Hugh of Burham I 
buried hia body in York Minster. ' 

Faction had risen to such a height at York , 
that a circumstantial story soon Brained cre- 
dence among William's friends that Oabert 
the archdeacon had caused his death br 
poisoning the eucharistic chalice. A clerk | 
of William's, named Symphorian, accused 
Osbert of the crime, in the presence of King | 
Stephen, and long j udicial proceedinp e nsued. 
TTiough the matter seems never to have been 
brou^t to a definite issue, so acute an ob- 
sen'er as John of Salisbury was not satisfied 
of Oabert's innocence <Sp. i. 158, 170, ed. ■ 
Giles). William of Newburih (i. 80-1), , 
the moat critical historian of the time, was, I 
however, convincedbjj the absence of positive 1 
testimony, and the witness of an old monk ' 
of Rievauli, then a canon of York, that | 
William died of a fever, Gilbert Foliot 
(Ep. i. 152, ed. Giles) was indignant at the 
baselessness of the accusations against Osbert, 
but the true issue became rather obscured by 
clerical opposition to the desire of Stephen, 
and of the accuser, that the case should be 
tried in the royal court. The two biographers 
of William omit all reference to the storv, 
and the writers who mention it generally 

Suality it as a rumour or gossip. Yet before 
bug the misfortunes and sufferings of Wil- 
liam brought worshippers to his tomb. He 
began to be reputed a martyr, and miracles 
■were worked by him. It was believed that 
when the old minster was almost burnt down 
and tbe tomb burst open by the falling beam 
the silken robe whicn enveloped tbe saint's 
incorruptible body was not consumed (Vita 
S. Will, in EiiHE, ii, 279), The canons of 
Y'ork, who envied the local saints of Ripon 
and Beverley, were anxious for a saint of their 
own, and a movement was started for the 
canonisation of William, In 1223 holy oil 
exuded from his tomb (Matt. PiKis, Iftst. 
Maior, iii. 77, llolls Ser.) A formal petition 
to Honorius III led to the usual investiga- 
tions of his claims to sanctity (WALSRiJt, i. 
173-6,from.4(Wi"(,3fS,1635:i), These,after 
some doubt, were bo well eBtabiished that in 
1227 Honorius admitted him to the calendar 
of saints. On 9 Jan, 1283 his remains were 
translated into a shrine behind the high altar, 
through the exertions of Bishop Bek of Dur- 
ham, and in the presence of Edward I and 
a distinguished company (details in BaimEj 



pp. 228-9, from York Breviary). But all the 
efforts of the York chapter could not secure 
(oT St. William more than a local fame ; and 

bis shrine, though not unfrequented, was 
never among the great centres of popular 
pilgrimage and worship. His festival was 
on 8 June, while his translation was com~ 
memorated on the Sunday next after the 
Epiphany, 

[The fullest contemporaiy soaroes for Wil- 
liam's life are John of Hexham's CoDtinoaUon 



Eiitory, edited for the KolU Series by Mr. 
Hewlett; his life in the Actus Foaliflcum Ebora- 
cenaiam. generally attributed to Themu Stuhbs, 
was published originallj in Twysden's Decern 
Scriptores, CC. 1721-2, aiid_ is now reprinted by 
Canon Baine in his Historians of the Church of 
York, ii, 388-97. There is a mannscript life of 
Fitzherbert in Harl, MS. 2,ff. 76-88. written in 
a thirteenlh-contnry hand, which TOntains little 
special InfoTinatioQ, It has bees prinlad for tha 
first time by Canon Raine in his Historians of 
the Church of York, ii. 270-fll, and the Eight, 
Miracles, pp, fiSI-fiO. This is abridged in the 
short life in Capgiave's Nova Legends Anglije, 
pp. 310-11. A few additional facta come from 
the Additions to Hugh the Chanter, in Baine'a 
Hist, Church of York, ii. 220-7. A tnll life 
is in the BoUandist Acta Sanctoram, tome ii. 
Junii, pp, 136-46. The modem life in Canon 
Haine'sFastiEboracenseSiPp, 220-33. where two 
hymns, addrBsaed to St. William, are printed, 
collects all the principal facta ; Gervase of Can- 
terbury. HoTedea, Annals of Winchester and 
Waverley in Annales Monastic!, rol. ii„ Chron. 
de Melsa (all in Rolls Series) ; Wslbran's Me- 
morials of FoanCaina. and Raines Fabric RoUa 
of York Minslor, both published by Surteea 
Society; Chron, of Melrose (Bannatyne Clob) ; 
Epietles of St. Bernard, ed. Migne ; John of 
Saliabary and Gilbert Foliot, ed. Migne or 
Giles.] T, F. T. 

FITZHERBERT, SihWILLIAM (1748- 
1791). [See under FirzHEKBBRT,ALLETKB.] 

FITZHUBERT, ROBERT (,J!. 1140), 
freebooter, is first mentioned in 1139. His 
origin is not known, but he is spoken of as a 
kinsman of William of Ypres [q. v.], and as 
one of those Flemish mercenaries who had 
flocked to England at Stephen's call. On 
7 Oct. 1139 he surprised by night the castle 
of Malniesbury, which the king had seized 
from the Bishop of Salisbury a few months 
before, and burnt the village. The royal 
garrison of the castle fled for refuge to the- 
abbey, but Robert soon pursued them thither, 
and, entering the chaptor-house at the head 
I of his followers, demanded that the fugitives 
. should be handed over. The terrified monks 
I with difficulty induced him to be content 
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Kihe surrender of Iheir horses. He was 
!y pliinderiBg far and wide, when Ste- 
(lU his wa^ to attack Trowbridge, heard 
Of bis deeds, and, turning agide, laid slefre to 
the CBstle. At the close of a week WilliaDi 
of Yjires prevailed on Bobert to eiirrendfr, 
and wtlhiii a fortnight of his surprising the 
castle he had lost it and had set out to join 
the Earl of Oloncester. 

After five months in the earl's service he 
left him secretly, and on the night of 30 March 

M).40) surprised and captured hy escalade 
B funous oastle of Devixes, then held for 
ft Ifing. The keep resisted for four days, 
t then fell ialo his hands. On the Earl 
of OlouoiHter sending hia »oa lo receive the 
c&stle from Robert, he scornfully turned him 
away from the gate, exclaiming that he had 
captured the castle for himself. He now 
boasted that be would be raasterby its means 
of nil the country from Winchester to Ijon- 
don, and would send for troops from Flanders. 
Rashly iDviting John Fitzgilbert [see Mab- 
eUAL, Jo»k], castelUa of Marlborough, to 
3oin him in his schemes, he was decoyed by 
liiai to Marlborough Castle and there en- 
trapped. The Earl of Gloucester, on hearing 
of this, hastened at once to Marlborough, 
and at length by bribes and promises ob- 
tained posseeaion of Robert. The prisoner 
was then taken to Devizes, and the garrison, 
according to the practice of the time, warned 
littct he would be hanged unless they sur- 
'"" d the cattle. They pleaded the oath 
, , , o bim that tliev would never 

b to, and declined. Two of his nephews 
~ V then banged, and at last Robert bim- 
The castle was subsequently sold by 
UtgMtiioa to the kins. 
- Tlis episode is dwelt on at some length 
hy the chroniclers, who were greatly im- 
jire^aed by the sovage cruelty, the impious 
bluplu^ioy, and the transcendent wickedness 
of tbis daring adventurer. 

[Cont, of FlDrencB of WorCBslet; WilUsni of 
Malnittbiiry; Oeata Stephani.] J. H. It. 

FITZHUGH, ROBERT (rf. 1436), bi- 
•bop of London, the third of the eight sons 
of Henry, lord Fitihugh (d. 1434), was edu- 
cated at King's Hall, Cambridge, of which 
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ke became masl«r, 6 July 1434, and h 
Lras appointed cti 
ivumity (Lb Nhv 



aame ynnr w 



ippotnCed chancellor of the 
'^ I, Ftutl, iii. 599,697). 
Etefore tiiis he had enjoyed a considerable 
nnmber of ecclesiastical benefices, which his 
Kobln binh and the leading position held 
B fcj his fatbnr readily secured for bim. In 
HdMOl bo was appointed by the prior and con- 
^^Kliit iif Canttfrbury to the n^ctnry of tit. 
^HHonArd'a, Eutcbuap, which in July 1406 he 
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exchanged for a canonry In the cathedral 
church of Lismore, and was subsequently in- 
stalled prebendary of Milton Manor in Lin- 
coln Cathedral, though he had not then been 
admitted to any but the minor orders. In 
1417 be was ordiiined aubdeacon by Bishop 
Fordham of Ely at Uownham, and deac 
1418, and was made canon of York in tne 
same year. The next year, 10 July, he ex- 
changed bis pre band of Milton Manor for the 
arcbdeaconiy of Northampton, to which was 
added the prebendal stall of Aylesbury on 
4 Aug, A« chancellor of Cambridge he de- 
livered a speech in convocation which we are 
told was much admired for the elegance of 
its latinity. He proposed as a remedy for 
the great decrease of students that the ncher 
benefices of the English church should for a 
limited period be bestowed solely on gradu- 
ates of either university. This measure was 
carried into effect by Archbishop Cbichele in 
■ of 1438 (CooPBB, Anrtalt of 
,1. lod, 187, 194). Fitihuphwent 

and elsewhere. In 1439 he was sent as am- 
bassador to Rome and Venice, and, while 
absent from the realm at the papal court., 
was appointed bishop of London, Bishop Gray 
being translated to Lincoln to make room for 
him. He was consecrated at Foligno on 
16 Sept. 1431. In 1434 he was named one 
of the two episcopal delegates appointed 
with other laymen and clerics to represent 
the sovereign and nation of England at the 
council of Basle. Letters of safe-conduct 
for a year were given him, 8 May, and license 
was granted lo lake wilb him vessels, jewels, 
and gold and silver plat« to the value of 
two thousand marks. His allowance was to 
be at the rate of five himdred marks, to be 
paid daily, and he was not bound to remain 
away for the whole year, nor for more than 
a year (Rthbr, Fcedera, x. 577, 582, 683; 
FuLLEB, Chaivh HUt. ii. 438-43), During 
his stay at Basle be was elected to the see of 
Ely, vacated by the decease of Bishop Philip 
Morgan (35 Oct. 1435), but died on his way 
home. His will is dated at Dover, but he 
is said to have'died at St. Osyth's in Essex, 
15 Jan. l43o^. He was 'buried in bia 
cathedral of St. Paul's, in the higher part 
the of the choir, near the altar, his grave being 
distinguished by his mitred eBigy in braes, 
bis lelt hand bearing the crotier, his right 
bund raised Jn benediction. His epitaph thus 
records the chief event* of his career, and 
testihes to his general popularity: 

Mobil is anti!<t«s Robertus LandoDiensiB. 
FiliuB nuuoDts. bic requisscit: honor 

Boptofuni, Hon Pontiflcom, qnom postulnl Ely, 
BonuB Baailicw ngia iiicta rebrt. 
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Flangit earn Papa, Hex, grex, soa natio tota, 
Eztera gens si quae noveret ulla pium. 

Gemma pudicitis, spectrum pietatis, honoris 
Famaque justitiae formula juris erat. 

He bequeathed 12/. towards the erection 
of the schools at Cambridge, and all his pon- 
tificals to St. Paul's, except a ring given 
him by the Venetians, whicn he had already 
affixed to St. Erkenwald's shrine. 

[Dugdale's St. Paul's, pp. 46, 219, 402; Mil- 
man's Annals of St. Paurs, p. 91 ; Godwin, De 
Pnesulibus, i. 188; Rymer*8 Foedera, 11. cc; Dug- 
dale's Baronage, i. 405 ; Fuller's Church Hist. ii. 
438-43.] E. V. 

FITZJAMES, JAMES, Dukb op Bbb- 
"WIOK (1670-1734), marshal of France, was 
natural son of James, duke of York, after- 
wards James II, by Arabella Churchill fq. v.], 
daughter of Sir W inston Churchill, ana elder 
sister of the great Duke of Marlborough. He 
was bom at Moulins in the Bourbonnais, on 
21 Aug. 1670, and his father gave him the 
name of James Fitzjames. His handsome 
face curiously combined many of the charac- 
teristics of his grandfather, Charles I, and his 
uncle, Marlborough. He was educated en- 
tirely in France, nrst under the care of the 
Jesuit Father Gough, at the College de Juilly, 
then at the College du Plessis, and finally at 
the Jesuit college of La Fldche. His father 
always showed the greatest affection for him, 
and on his accession to the throne in 1685 he 
sent young Fitzjames to the camp of Charles, 
duke of Lorraine, who was then besieging 
Buda, under the care of a French nobleman, the 
Count de Villevison. Fitzjames soon showed 
his courage, and was distinguished by his 
sobriety in camp as much as by his desperate 
valour in the final assault on Buda. At the 
conclusion of the campaign, he paid a visit to 
England; and on 19 March 1687 was created 
Duke of Berwick, Earl of Teignmouth, and 
Baron Bosworth in the peerage of England. 
He then returned to Hungary, and served an- 
other campaign under the Duke of Lorraine, 
during which ne was present at the great battle 
of Mohacz. He was summoned to England 
by James, who at once made him governor of 
Portsmouth, and on 4 Feb. 1688 appointed 
him colonel of the royal horse guards, the 
Blues, in the place of Aubrey de Vere, earl 
of Oxford. Berwick soon recognised that it 
was impossible for him to hold Portsmouth, 
and he fled to France to join his father. He 
proposed that James should try to reconquer 
his dominions with the help of French troops. 
He accompanied the French army imder Saint- 
Kuth to Ireland, and showed the greatest 
vigour in raising troops among the Irish Ro- 
man catholics. He served at the siege of 



Derry, and commanded a detached force 
against the men of Enniskillen. He was 

S resent at the battle of the Boyne. On the 
eparture of Tyrconnel he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the king's lorces in 
Ireland, but on Sarsfield's surrender of Lime- 
rick he returned to France. 

In 1691 Berwick joined the French army 
in the Netherlands as a volunteer, and served 
under Marshal Luxembourg at the siege of 
Mons, and in 1692 in the victory won over 
the English and Dutch under William III 
at Steenkirk. In 1693 Berwick was ap- 
pointed a lieutenant-general in the French 
army, and in his first campaign with this 
rank he was taken prisoner by the English 
at the battle of Neerwinden. He was soon 
released, and in 1695 he married, against his 
father's wish, the beautiful Lady Honora Sars- 
field, daughter of the Earl of CLanricarde, and 
widow of Patrick Sarsfield, hero of Limerick. 
She died in 1698, and in 1700 he married 
Anne, daughter of the Hon. Henry Bulkelejr. 
Berwick served the campaign of 1702 in 
Flanders under Marshal iBoufflers, and in 
the following year became a naturalised 
Frenchman, in order to be eligible for the 
rank of marshal of France. In 1704 he was 
sent to Spain in command of a powerful 
French army, to support Philip V , and in 
an admirable campaign he prevented the 
far stronger forces of the allied English and 
Portuguese from invading Spain trom the 
west. For his services he was made a knight 
of the order of the Golden Fleece by the king 
of Spain, but complaint was made of his pur- 
suing defensive tactics, and at the close of 
the year he was recalled and made governor 
of the Cevennes. He had then to fight against 
the protestant mountaineers, known as the 
' Camisards,' who were in open rebellion, and, 
after partially subduing them, he swifUy 
crossed the Sardinian frontier and took Nice, 
for which exploit he was made a marshal of 
France in 1706. In the following year Ber- 
wick made his great campaign against the- 
Anglo-Portuguese army, which had in 1706 
for a short time occupied Madrid. Philip V 
of Spain begged Louis XIV to send him 
Marshal Berwick, and the newly made mar- 
shal entered Spain at the head of a small 
and well-equipped French army. He at once 
marched to the Portuguese frontier, and after 
a most scientific campaign he drew the allied 
army imder Henri de Kuvigny, Lord Gtdway, 
and the Marquis Das Minas into an unfavour- 
able position, and then utterly defeated it in 
the important battle of Almanza, the only 
battle recorded in which an English general 
at the head of a French army defeated an 
English army commanded by a Frenchman. 
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Berwick vas mode govemorof the Limousin 
by tbe king of France, and tlio kinfj of Spain 
~~ iiiged a marriage between Berwick's only 
by hia first marriage and Donna Catbe- 
de VeraguBS, tbe richest heiress \a Spain, 
CKSted the boy Duke of Liria and a 
of the first class. In 1 709 tbe mar- 
ehal waa recalled from Spaiu to defend tbe 
Boulh-eastem frontier of France against tbe 
Auetriaos and Sardinians under Prince 
Eugene. This he did in a series of defensive 
cunpaigns, unmarked by a niagie important 
battle, which bare always been considered 
as models in the art of war. 

After the peace of Utrecht Berwick was 
lemployed. He refused to co-operate 

itlempt of his legitimate brother, the 

(Id Pretender,' to regain the throne of Eng- | 
__ i d in 1715, and preferred French politica 
to Eoj^listi. Hekept clear of party intrigues, 
ftnd his advice on military questions was re- 
ceived with the bigboat respect. He cor- 
dially support^ the English alliance maiu- 
tAined by tbe Kegent Orleans and Fleury, in 
spite of hLs family relationship to the exiled 
SCuart familv. 

In 1733 the war of the Polish succession 
broke out, and Berwick was placed in com- 
mand of the mOBt important French army, 
-which was destined to invade Germany from 
Strasbourg, and act against Berwick's old 
adversary, Prince Engine. He took com- 
mand of his army, and in October 1733 
occupied Eehl.anJ thea went into winter 
quarter*. In March 1734 he again joined 
bis army at Strasbourg; on 1 May he Crossed 
the Khine, and carried the lines at Ettlingen, 
and on 13 May he invested Phiiipebourg. 
The siege was carried on in tbo most scien- 
tific manner, and the third parallel hod just 
been opened, when on 12 June the marshal 
Mailed on his rounds with his eldest son by 
his Kcond marriage, tlie Due de Fitzjames. 
Ue had not proceeded far when his head was 
OKried off by a coonon-ball. The news of 
[)ita» cataetJVphe aroused tbe greatest sorrow 
Ib France, and the marshal's body was brought 
'~ Fnuieo to be interred in the church of the 
ital dna Invslides at Paris. 
irwick was a cautious genera! of the type 
Tnrenne and Moreau, whose genius shone 
uagM and dafeoMve operations. He served 
I twenty-nine campaigns, in fifteen of which 
commanded in chief, and in six battlee, of 
Itch he only commanded in one, the famous 
lory of AlmnnM. Mnnteaqiiieu, in the 
profiled to the morsbai's memoirs, says 
' He was brought up to uphold a 
cause, and to utilise in adversily 
try latent resource. Indeed, I have often 
' him saylhat all his life he had earnestly 



desired the dulvofdefending'a first-class fort- 
ress.' Berwick left descendants both in 
France and Spain, who held the highest 
ranks in both those countries, in Spain as 
Dukes of Ltria and in France as Dues de 
Fityames. 

[The Duke's Sl^moi res were first publlsbed by 
his grandson in 1777; tbay only go down to 
]i05. and are generally pulilished with the piB' 
fatorj £loge by Manteequien. into vhoss hands 
they wera placed to be prepared for the press, 
and with a contiaualion to 1731 by the Abb^ 
Hook, who published an Eaglish traoHlation in 
177B. They have been many times roprintfld, no- 
tablyinMifhaudaDdPonjoulat's great collection 
of French memoirs. All French bialarioB of the 
period and oil Fr«n<^h biographical dictionaries 
information abont Berwick and his CBm- 
paigns, and in English reference mny be made 
t^ Jameg U and tbe Duke of Berwick, published 
1878, and The Dakp of Berwick, pnblishnd 1883, 
by C. Townshond Wilson.] H. M. S. 

FITZJAMES, SibJOHN{H'0MM2F), 
judge, son of John Fitqomes of Redtynch, 
Somersetahire, and nephew of Richard, bishop 
of London [ij.v.l, was a member of the Middle 
Temple, where he was reader in the autumn 
of 1501 and treasurer in 1509 (Dcgb»ib, 
Orig. pp, 215, 221). He also held tbe office 
of recorder of Bristol in 1510, a place worth 
\Ql. 6«. Sid. per aimum, which he does not 
seem tohave resigned until 1533, when be was 
succeeded by Thomas Cromwell. In 1511 he 
was one of the commissioners of sewers for 
Middlesex {Lrtten and Papcri of the Keign 
of Henry VIII, Foreign and Domestic, i. 
157, 801. iii. pt. ii. 1468, vi. 283, vii. 657). 
On or about 36 Jan. 1518-19 he was ap- 
pointed attorney-general, and in this caps^ 
city seems to hive been sworn of the 
council, as his signature is appended to a 
letter dated 13 June 1520 from the council 
to the king, then at Calais, congratulating 
him on bis 'prosperous and fortunate late 
passage,' About the same time he was 
appointed, with Sir Edward Belknap and 
William Hoper, to assist tbe master of the 



of Lancaster between 1521 and 1623, and 
probably ftom a much earlier date ; and he 
seems to be identical with a certain John 
Fit^ames who acti!d as collector of subsi- 
dies for Somersetshire between 152S and 
1534. As attorney-general he conducted, in 
May 1521, the prosecution of the Duke of 
Buckingham. 'The same summer he was 
called to the degree of scrjeant-at-law. On 
6 Feb. 1521-2 he waa advanced to a puisne 
judgeship of the king's buudi, and two davs 
later lie wa« created chief baron of the 
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exchequer. About the same time he was 
knighted. In the autumn of 1523 he was en- 
trusted by the kin^with the delicate task of 
negotiating a mamage between Lord Henry 
Percy, who was supposed to be engaged to 
Anne Boleyn, and Lady Mary Talbot, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Shrewsbury. Fitzjames's 
diplomacy was crowned with success. On 
23 Jan. 1626-6 he succeeded Sir John Fyneux 
fq. v.] as chief justice of the king's bench. 
He was a trier of petitions in parliament in 
November 1529, and signed tne articles of 
impeachment exhibited against Wolsey on 
1 Dec. of the same year. He seems to have 
exerted himself at Wolsey's request to save 
Christchurch from sequestration (tb, iii. pt. i. 
12, 197, pt. ii. 873, 1383, iv. pt. iii. 2690, 
2714, 2928 ; Cobbett, Stat^ Trials, i. 296 ; 
Bbeweb, Reign of Henry VIIIj ed. Gairdner, 
ii. 177 ; Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, viL 338 ; Duodale, Chron, Ser, 
80, 81 ). Two letters are extant from Fitzjames 
to Cromwell, one dated 29 Oct. 1632, describ- 
ing the state of legal business and the ravages 
of the plague, the other, dated 8 March, and 
apparently written at Redlynch in 1533, in 
which he complains much of illness, and begs 
to be excusea attendance in London. He 
was present, however, at the coronation of 
Anne Boleyn on 1 June 1533. His name is 
appended to a proclamation of 7 Nov. 1534, 
fixing the maximum price of French and 
Gascon wines at 4/. per tun, pursuant to 
statute 23 Hen. VIII, c. 7. He was a mem- 
ber of the special tribunals that tried in 
April 1535 the Carthusians, Kobert Feron, 
John Hale, and others, for high treason under 
statute 25 Hen. VHI, c. 22, the offence con- 
sisting in having conversed too freely about 
the king's marriage. He also helped to try 
Fisher and More in the ensuing June and 
July. It is probable that he secretly sympa- 
thised with the prisoners, as he preservea a 
discreet silence throughout the proceedings, 
broken only when the lord chancellor directly 
appealed to him to say whether the indict- 
ment against More was or was not sufficient 
by the curiously cautious utterance, 'By 
St. Gillian, I must needs confess that if the 
act of parliament be not unlawful, then the 
indictment is not in my conscience invalid.' 
On 2 Sept. 1535 he wrote to Cromwell, in- 
terceding on behalf of the abbot of Glaston- 
bury, who he thought was being somewhat 
harshly dealt with by the visitors of the 
monasteries. In October 1538 he made his 
will, being then * weak and feeble in body.' 
He retired from the bench in the same year, 
or earlv in the following year, his successor, 
Sir Eaward Montagu, being appointed on 
21 Jan. 1538-9. The exact date of his death 



is uncertain. His will was proved on 1 2 May 
1642. He was buried in tne parish church 
of Bruton, Somersetshire {State Papers, i. 
384, 387 ; Trevelyan Papers, Camden Soc. ii. 
56-7 ; Letters emd Papers of the Reign of 
Henry VIII, Foreign and Domestic, -viiL 
229, 360, 384, ix. 86 ; Cobbbtt, State Trials, 
i. 393). The reputation of Fitzjames suf- 
fered much at the hands of Lord Campbell, 
whose errors and fabrications were ably ex- 
posed by Foss. It is impossible, vnth the 
meagre materials at our command, to say 
how far Fitzjames may have allowed sub- 
serviency to the king to pervert justice. His 
complicity in the judicial murders of 1635 
leaves an indelible stain on his memory. On 
the other hand he seems to have been superior 
to bribes. 

[Fuller's Worthies, Somersetshire; Lloyd's 
State Worthies, i. 125-9; ColUiison's Somerset- 
shire, i. 226; Hutchins's Dorset, ii. 222; Fosss 
Lives of the Judges.] J. M. It. 

FITZJAMES, RICHARD {d. 1622), bi- 
shop of London, son of John and mndson 
of James Fitzjames, who married JSleanor, 
daughter of Simon Dlraycot, was bom at Red- 
lyn^, in the parish of firuton, Somersetshire. 
Nothing is known of him till he became a stu- 
dent at Oxford, which Wood savs was about 
1459. He was elected fellow of Merton Col- 
lege in 1466, and had taken his degree of 
MiA. before he was ordained acolyte ^XIV 
Kal. Mail, 1471). Fuller speaks of him as 
being of right ancient and worthy parent- 
age ; but Camj^bell, in his life of his nephew. 
Sir John Fitzjames [q. v.], speaks of him 
as of low origin, though he gives no autho- 
rity for the statement. He served the office 
of proctor in the university of Oxford in 
1473, and in 1477 became prebendary of 
Taunton in the cathedral church of Wells, 
in succession to John Wansford, subdean of 
Wells, resigned. He was afterwards chap- 
lain to Edward IV, and proceeded to his 
degrees in divinity. His name appears as 
principal of St. Alban Hall from Michael- 
mas aay 1477 to the same day 1481. In 
1485 he was presented to the rectory of 
AUer and the vicarage of Minehead, botn in 
Somersetshire, and in 1495 was incorporated 
M.A. at Cambridge. He held Aller tiU 1497, 
when he was succeeded by Christopher Bain- 
bridge, afterwards cardinal and archbishop 
of York. He was, says Wood, esteemed a 
frequent preacher, but is said to have read 
and not preached his sermons. On 12 March 
1483 he succeeded John Gy^r in the war- 
denship of his college. This post he held 
till 1507, and won golden opinions for his 
liberality and excellent government of the 



college. He considerablv cnkrgtid the war- 
Aea't lodge, (tnd wu otuerwisi- «o greaX a 
"^MiefccWtf to the college m almost to be 
litBsecondfounder. Amonff other 
e nrocured ku enacltnent tbnt no 
.t«a into the sociuly should be or- 
till bu had completed his regency in 
Uts, thu object being to remedy the igno- 
rance of cftndidntes for holj orders. In 
1611, being at that time bisbop of London, 
bft was appointed by the university to Inquire 
—*- ita privilogeB, and the relation iu which it 
■ to tJie town of Oxford, He also contri- 
to the completion of St. Slaty's Church. 
1 495 he became almoner toHenry VII, and 
eonsecrated bishop of Rochester, 2 Jan. 
', U Lambeth hj Cardinal Morton, assialed 
the bishops of Llandaff and Bangor. 



rty with the Low Countries, in conjuncti 
ith Warham and Sir Bichard Hatton, and 
uf the bishopa appointed to I 
procession for receiving the Princess 
Catherine of Arragon on her arrival in this 
coontry in 1501, and to attend on the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on hia celebration of 
marriagewithPrinceArthur. InJanuary 
s translated to Chichester, and to 
14 March 1006, soon after which 
resigned the nardenship of his college. 
' ' tenure of this see he did much 




pttl's Cathedral. 
mtea his preaching on Sunday 31 Oct. 
17 al Paul's Cross. He lived on till 1622, 
rga buried in the naveof hi8owncathe- 
. a small chapel being erected over his 
Bb, which was destroyed by fire in 1661. 
li COtMunction with his brother John, father 
Btha ford chief justice of England [see FiTZ- 
B, SiH John], he founded the school of 
on, near the village where he was bom. 
^lace at Fulham was also built by him. 
>ems to have been a man of high 
r and greatly respected, in this re- 
ft very unlike his brother the chief justice. 
lie at Oxford he acted as cominiaaary (an 
e which corresponds to that of the vice- 
oellor of this day) in 1481, under the 
Mllonhip of Lionel Woodville, bishop of 
bury, and again served the same ottice 
El491 and l49i,underJohn Russell, bishop 
VX^Coln; and in 1502, upon the resigna- 
1 of Williutt Smith, bishop of Lincoln, 
aag then warden of Merton and bishop of 
DBueater, became, as Wood says, ' cancel- 
us natus.' 

E^it^amea belonged to the strongly conser- 
ftlve type uf bishop. In a letter from FitE- 
' « to Cardinal Wolsey (printed by Foxe) 



the bishop defended his chancellor, Horsey, 
who had been imprisoned on thecharge of mur- 
dering Hunne, a merchant Tailor of London 
charged with heresy. Fitjsjames asked that 
the cause might be tried before the council, be- 
cause he felt assured that a jury in London 
would condemn any clerk, be he as innocent 
aa Abel, as thej- were so maliciously set " in 
favorem hmreticw pravitatis.' Horsey waa 
condemned and afterwards pardoned. Foxe 

Srints a document the authenticity of which 
Ir, Brewer doubts, to the effect tiat the 
king orders Horsey to recompense Roger 
^Vhawlot and Margaret his wife, daughter 
of Ricoard Hunne, for the wasting of his 
goods, which were of no little value. It ap- 
pears from Fitriames'a ' Register' that there 
were a few other cases of prosecution for 
heresv during his episcopate^ all of which 
ended in a recantation and abjuration. Kt*- 
james deprecated Dean Colet'seftbrtsatchurcb 
reform, and from 1611 onwards the dean com- 

Elained of the persecution he suffered at his 
ishop's hands [see Colbt, Johh]. 
[Wood'sAthenr,ad.BliBs.ii.720; Wood'sHis- 
tarj (lad Antiquities, ed. Oatch ; Bumet'a Re- 
formation ; Fullsr's VTorthiea; Lupton's Life of 
Colel,lS87; Coop'r's Athenn Cunliilir, i. 26, 26, 
fi2S ; Stublv'B Begiblrum Saarum Angliennum; 
I'nxe's Acts and Mooumenta; Le Neve's Fasti; 
Qodwin, Da Ptsaulibus; Brever'a Citlendar of 
atatePapers; Bernard Andr^'sHist. of Heiiry VII, 
ed. Oairdaer : Gairdw-r's Letters of Bichacd III 
andHsaryVII; Pitqaroes's Regisler.] S. P. 

FITZJOCEUH, REOINALD (1140P- 
1 191), archbishop-elect of Canterbury, son of 
Jocelin de Bohun, bishop of Salisbury, and 
nephew of Richard de Bnhun, bishop of 
Coutances (1151-79), of the house of Bohun 
of St. George de Bohun, near Carenlan, was 
bom about 1140, for he is said to have been 
thirty-three in 1174 (Anglia Saera, i. 661), 
and was brought up in Italy, whence be was 
called the Lombard (Bosiiah, Maieriah/or 
Life of Bei-ket, iii. 624). He was made arch- 
deacon of Salisbury by his father, and was 
reckoned a young man of prudence, indus- 
try, high spirit, and ability. Like most of 
the young archdeacons of his time he loved 
pleasure, and was much given to hawking 
(Peter 07 Blois, Ep. 81), In early life he 
was one of the friends of Thomas, possibly 
while Thomas was chancellor, and in II84 
ved from Lewis VII the abbey of 
St. Eiuperius in Corbeil (Archamloyia, 1. 
348). During the prc^iTesg of the quarrel 
between Henry II and Archbishop 'Hionuia 
the archbishop excommunicated Iteginald'a 
father, tlie Bishop of Salisbury. Reginald, 
who had a strong affection lor his father, 
wholly withdrew &om the archbishop, and 
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became one of his most dangerous and out- 
spoken opponents. He w^s constantly em- 
ployed by the king, who sent him on embas- 
sies to Pope Alexander HI in 1167 and 1169, 
and the archbishop complained of his boasting 
of his success at tne papal court {JSp, Beckety 
yi. 643). On 15 Aug. 1169 Henry sent him 
to meet the pope's commissioners at Dam- 
front, and shortly afterwards Thomas wrote 
of him in violent terms, declaring that he 
had betrayed him, had spoken disrespectfully 
of the pope and the curia, and had advised 
Henry to apply to the pope to allow some 
bishop to discharge duties that pertained to 
his see (ib, vii. 181). Peter of Blois, who 
was mucn attached to Reginald, sent a letter 
to the archbishop's friends, defending his con- 
duct, chiefly on the ground that he was act- 
ing in support of his father (ib, p. 195). After 
the murder of the archbisnop he was sent 
in 1171 to plead the king's innocence before 
the pope (t*. pp. 471-5 ; Hoveden, ii. 25). The 
see of JBath having been vacant for more than 
eight years, the king, in 1173, procured the 
election of Repaid, who, in company with 
Richard, archbishop elect of Canterbury, went 
to procure the pope s confirmation. On 5 May 
1174 he wrote to the king, saying that though 
the pope had consecrated Richard his own 
matter was still undecided. Before long he 
obtained his desire by, it is said, offering the 
pope a purse of money (Dc Nugis CuriaUum, 
p. 35). He was consecrated at S. Jean de 
Maurienne by the archbishops of Canterbury 
and Tarentaise on 23 June, after having 
cleared himself by oath of all complicity in 
Thomas's death, and brought forward wit- 
nesses to swear that he had been begotten 
before his father became a priest (Diceto, i. 
391). His election scandalised Thomas's 
party, and while it was yet unconfirmed Peter 
of Blois wrote a letter, declaring that it was 
unfair to speak of him as one of the arch- 
bishop's persecutors and murderers, that he 
had loved the archbishop, and only turned 
against him for his father's sake (EpistoUx, 
JBecket, vii. 554). 

Immediately after his consecration Re- 
ginald went to the Great Chartreuse, and 
persuaded Hugh of Avalon to come over 
to England and take charge of the house 
which the king had built at Witham in So- 
merset (Magna Vita S. Hugonisy p. 55) ; he 
then rejoined the archbishop, early in August 
consecrated the church of St. Thomas the 
Martyr at St. Lo (Somerset ArchteoL Proc, 
xix. 11, 94), and on the 8th met the king at 
Barfleur (Benedict, i. 74). On 24 Nov. he 
was enthroned by the archbishop n)iCET0, 
i. 398). He enriched the church or Wells, 
added to the canons' common fund, founded 



several new prebends, and, as there lb reason 
to believe, built a portion of the nave of 
the church. He appears to have desired 
to strengthen the catnedral organisation by 
bringing the rich abbey of Glastonbuiy into 
close connection with it, for he made the 
abbot a member of the chapter, set apart a 
prebend for him, and erected the liberty of 
the abbey into an archdeaconry. He granted 
two charters to the town of Wells, creating 
it a free borough. At Bath he founded the 
hospital of St. John in 1180 for the succour 
of the sick poor who came to use the baths 
there. He obtained from Richard I a charter 
granting to him and his successors in the see 
the right of keepingsporting dogs through- 
out aU Somerset. He continuea to take an 
active share in public affairs. In 1175 he was 
at the council which the archbishop held at 
Westminster in May (Benedict, i. 84) ; in 
March 1177 he attended the council called 
by the king which met at London to arbi- 
trate between the kings of Castile and Na- 
varre (ib, pp. 144, 154), and two months later 
attended tne councils which Henry held at 
Oeddington and Windsor. He was appointed 
one of me commissioners sent in 1178 by the 
kings of England and France to put down the 
heretics of Toulouse, and in company with the 
Viscount of Turenne and Raymond of Ch&- 
t«auneuf tried and excommimicated the here- 
tical preachers there. Then, in company with 
the abbot of Clairvaux, he visited the diocese 
of Albi, and thence proceeded to the Lateran 
coimcil which was held in the March of the fol- 
lowing year (ib, pp. 199-206, 219 ; Hoveden, 
ii. 171). He was on terms of friendship with 
the king's natural son Geoffrey, and in 1181 
persuaded him to resign his claim to the see 
of Lincoln. In 1186 he promoted the election 
of Hugh of Avalon to the bishopric of Lin- 
coln, was present at the coimcil of Eynsham, 
near Oxford, and attended the marriage of 
William the Lion, the Scottish king, at Wood- 
stock (Benedict, i. 351). At the coronation 
of Richard I on 3 Sept. 1189 he walked on 
the left hand of the king when he advanced 
to the throne, the Bishop of Durham being 
on his right (ib, ii. 83). He attended the 
council 01 Pipe well held on the 15th (Hove- 
den, iii. 15), and was probably the 'Italus' 
who unsuccessfully offered the king 4,000/. 
for the chancellorship (Richard of Devizes, 
p. 9). The next year he obtained the lega- 
tine office for the chancellor. Bishop William 
Longchamp (ih, p. 14) ; he seems to nave been 
requested to make the application when he 
and others of the king's counsellors crossed 
over in February to meet Richard in Nor- 
mandy. He took the side of Geoffrey against 
the chancellor, and in October 1191 assisted 



wili Arclibisliop Baldwin. In thi 
IT be largely t^mployeil the help of his 
" c, arclidpacon of Korlhamp- 
iB he naserted, of the emperor. 
|riten liia death nf Baldwin -was known in 
iglAnd the monkg. on 27 Nov., elected Re* 
ulil to the archbishopric, acting somewhat 
■tiljifartlieywcre afraid that the Buflragui 
"lope would interfere in tin.' election (Grb- 
- 1,611). Thejuaticiar, Walter of Cou- 
I, IB said to have desireil the olEce, and 
e ministers called in question the vaUditj 

■ the election. Keginald went down to hia 
d diooefle to secure the election of Savaric 

is succes«or, and aa he was returning was, 
4 Dec., seized with paralysis or apoplexy 
k iKigaeivfield in Hampshire, a manor be- 
teging to the fee of Bath. On the 3&th he 
pt to the prior of Christ Church, bidding 
^ hasten to bim and bring him the monaa- 
t habit. He died on the 26th, and was 
~ d near the higli altar of the abbey church 
lib on tlie 39th (.^pp. Caatuar. pp. 354, 
; RlCHisn OF Dbvkeb, pp. 46,46, where 
ltep!l«ph isEiven). Peter of Blois notices 
^t ha who nad no small hand in causing 
JB demolition of the archbishop's church at 
"""igton, dedicated to St. Stephen and Si. 
B the Manjr, died on St. Stephen's 
^^, and wu buried on t he day of St. Thumos 
i£pp. C'antuar. p. TrfH). 

[Mnteriuls tni the history of Tbomna Becltut, 
ar dibiahopi lii, vi, rii (Holls Srr.) ; VTbIht Map's 
— ^Nupt Curialinln (Camdon Soo.); BenediotOB 
' , and ii. pBisim (Rolls Spr.) ; fialph do 
.udii, (Rolls 8er.): Ito{(er de Hovedrn. 
i. (BolU Ser.) ; Magnn Vila 8. JIugoniB 
IsIlaSw.); Heoiorialsof Sirh.I,ii,Epp. Can- 
't. (Roll*Sec.)i Oerraw, i. (BolUSerO ; Peter 
"tm^EpisEolie, «d. Qiles; GichanI of Devizos 
^Bilt-Soc); Wbartoa's AngliaSncra, i. Gel ; 
inald, bishop or Balh. Archa-ologia, 1. 295- 
; Bernolds'ii Wells Cslbednl. pref. lixii; 
■"■"'• OithrdrnI Church of WelU. pp. 70, 
. amst Arcbsol. Soc.'i Journal, xli. ii. 
ni; Uugdals'* Alimaiticori, vi. TT3; Caisnn's 
■^ » of Bath and Wolls, p. lOfi.] W. H. 

iPITZJOHN. EUSTACE (d. 1157), judge 
VlconiUble of Chester, was the son of John 

■ Burgh, and thn nephew and heir of Serlo 
1 Duigh, lord of Kunresborough, and the 
Imdor of its castlu (Ut^ODALE, Monaitiron, 
1867-72 ! ef., howi'ver, Kota and Qurriea, 
^ wr. xii. S»-4). Like his brother, Pain 

Iqohn [q. vX ho becauie attached to the 
irtoflienrvl. lie witnessed some charters 
|11SS. In'the only extant Pipe lloll of 
'a ivigu be appears as acting as justice 



itioerant in the north in conjunction with 
■\Vttlter Espec. He won Henry's special fa- 
vour ( Gesta SUphani, p. 35, Engl. ICst. Soc.), 
received erants that made him very powerful 
in Yorkshire, and was reputed to be a man 
of great wisdom (Ailbbd op Ribvauli in 
TvrisTiES. Decern ficriptoru,c.3i'A; cf.Wit- 
LiiM OP Nbwbuboh, 1. 108, Rolls Ser.) Dug- 
dale gives from manuscript sources a list of 
Henry's donatious to Eustace {Baronage, 
i. 91). He was also governor of Bamburgh 
Castle (JoHir opHbiham in TvYSDEV,Dt(Mn 
Sn-iptiira,c.2&\}. He witnessed the charter 
of Archbishop ThurstantoBeverlev(iTi«fero, 
i. 10), On the death of Henry, l-'itiiohn re- 
mained faithful to the cause of Afatilda, and 
was in consequence taken into custody and 
deprived if hia governorship of Bamburgh 
(John op Hexham). He joined David, king 
of Scots, when that king invaded the north 
in 1138 {Getla Slephani, p. 35). He sur- 
rendered Alnwick Castle to David (til CRABD 
OP Hexham in Twyssen, c. 319), and held 
out ngainst Stephen in his own eaatle of 
Malton (HBNEr of Hi'STinGDoK, Hut. Anr- 
glurvm, p. 261, Rolls Ser.) Ho was present 
at the Battle of the Standard (AlLKGD, c. 
34.S ), where he and his followers fiuicht aluii>!- 
side the men of' Cumberland ' and Teviotdue 
in the second line of King David's host. In 
the latter part of Stephen's reign he lived 
quietly in the north under the government 
of the Scottish king, by whose grants his pos- 
sessions were confirmed, 

Fitzjohn was a lavish patron of the church 
and the special friend of^ new orders of regu- 
lora. In 1131 he witnessed the charter by 
which his colleague, Walter Espec [q, v.], 
founded RievHubt, the first Cistercian bouse 
established in Yorkshire (Mona*tic<m,\. 281). 
When the first monks of Fountains were in 
the direst distress and had given away their 
last loaves in charity, Eustace's timely present 
of a load of bread from Enaresborough was 
looked on as little leas than a miracle ( Wal- 
ORAir, i. 60). He also made two gifts of 
lands to Fountains (i6. i. 5G, 67}. In 1147 
be founded the obbey of Alnwick for Pre- 
monstratensian canons. This was the first 
house of that order in England, and was 
erected only two years after the order waa 
founded {Mtmaaticon^ vi. 867-8). Fitziohu 
wag a friend of St. Gilbert of Sempringham. 

Eq. v.], and established two of the earliest 
oueea for the mixed convents of canons and 
nuns tailed, after their founder, the Oil- 
bnlines, Iletween 1147 and 1154 Fitzjolut, 
in conjunction with bis second wife, Agnei, 
fonnded a Gilbertine house at Wattou in 
Yorkshire (lA. vi. 964-7), and another at Old 
Slalton in the same county (t'A. vi. 970-1). 
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A few years later his grants to Malton were 
confirmed {Thirty^first Report of Deputy- 
Keeper ofltecordef-p, 3). He also made grants 
to tne monks of St. Peter's, Gloucester, the 
church of Flamborough, and to the Austin 
canons of Bridlington {Monasttcorit yi. 286). 
Fitzjohn made two rich marriages. His 
first wife was Beatrice, daughter and heiress 
of Ivo de Vesci. She brought him Alnwick 
and Malton {tb. vi. 868). She died at the birth 
of his son by her, WiUiam (ib. vi. 956)j who 
adopted the name of Vescy, and was active in 
the public service during the reign of Henry 11 
(Eyton, Court and Itinerary of Henry II, 
passim), and was sheriff of Northumberland 
between the fourth and sixteenth years of 
Henry H (Thirty-first Report of ^Deputy- 
Keeper of Records, p. 320). He was the 
ancestor of the Barons de Vescy. His son 
Eustace was prominent among the northern 
barons, whose revolt from John led to the 
si^ng of Magna Charta. Fitzjohn's second 
wife was Agnes, daughter and heiress of Wil- 
liam, baron of Halton and constable of Ches- 
ter (Monast vi. 955), one of the leading lords 
of that palatinate. He obtained from Earl 
Kanulph II of Chester a grant of his father- 
in-law s estates and titles. He was recog- 
nised in the grant as leading counsellor to the 
earl, ' above all the nobles of that country.' 
In his new capacity he took part in Henry Il's 
first disastrous expedition into Wales, and 
was slain (July 1167) in the unequal fight 
when the kin^ army fell into an ambush at 
Basingwerk. He was then an old man (Will. 
Newbtjrgh, i. 108). By his second wife he 
left a son, Richard Fitzeustace, the ancestor 
of the Claverings and the Lacies. 

[Besides the chronicles quoted in the article, 
Dugdale's Baronage, i. 90-1, largely *ex vet. 
Cartulario penes Car. Fairfax de MeDStan in Com. 
Ebor.,' which gives a pedigree of the Vescies; 
Dugdale's Monasticon, vol. vi. ; Walbran's Me- 
morials of FouDtaius (Surtees Soc.) ; Foss's 
Jud ges of England , i . 116-17; Ey ton's Iti nerary 
of Henry II; Thirty-first Report of Deputy- 
Keeper of Public Records.] T. F. T. 
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FITZJOHN, PAIN (c?. 1137), jud£ 
a brother of Eustace Fitzjohn [q. yj The 
evidence for this is a charter 01 Henry I 
(1133) to Cirencester Priory, in which Eus- 
tace and William are styled his brothers. 
He belonged to that ofiicial class which was 
fostered by Henry I. Mr. Eyton (Shrop- 
shtrcy i. 246-7, ii. 200) holds (on the autho- 
rity of the * Shrewsbury Cartulary') that he 
was given the government of Salop about 
1127. In the 'Pipe Roir of 1130 he IS found 
acting as a justice itinerant in Staffordshire, 
Gloucestershire, and Northamptonshire, in 
conjunction with Miles of Gloucester, whose 



son eventually married his daughter. He is 
frequently, during the latter part of the reign, 
found as a witness to roval charters. In 1 134 
his castle of Cans on the Welsh border was 
stormed and burnt in his absence by the 
Welsh (Okd. Vit. v. 87). At the succession 
of Stephen he was sheriff of Shropshire an4 
Herefordshire. At first he held aloof, but 
was eventually, with Miles of Gloucester, 
persuaded by Stephen to join him (Oesta^ 
p]j. 16, 16). His name is found among the 
witnesses to Stephen's Charter of Liberties 
early in 1136 {Sel Charters, p. 114). In the 
following year, when attacking some Welsh 
rebels, he was slain (10 July 1187), and his 
bod^ being brought to Gloucester, was there 
buried {Sesta, p. 16; Oont, Flor. Wig. 
ii. 98). By a charter granted shortly after- 
wards (Duchy of Lancaster ; Royal Charters^ 
No. 20) Stephen confirmed his whole pos- 
sessions to his daughter Cicily, wife of Roger, 
son of Miles of Gloucester. Du^ale erro- 
neously assigns him Robert Fitzpain as a 8on» 

[Pipe Roll, 81 Hen. I (Record Comm.); Flo- 
rence of Worcester (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Gesta 
Stephani (Rolls Series) ; Ordericus Vitalis (Soc. 
de THistoire de France) ; Stnbbs's Select Charters ; 
Duchy Charter (Publ. Rec. Office); Cott. MS. 
Calig. A. vi. ; Eyton's Hist, of Shropshire.] 

J. H. R. 

FITZJOHN, THOMAS, second Eari* 
OP KiLDARE. [See Fitzgerald, Thomas^ 
d, 1328.] 

- FITZMAURICE, HENRY PETTY 
(1780-1863), third Marquis of Laksdowne* 
[See Pbtty-Fitzmaurice.] 

FITZMAURICE, JAMES (d. 1579), 
* arch traitor.* [See Fitzgerald, James 
Fitzmaurice.] 

FITZMAURICE, PATRICK, seven- 
teenth Lord Kerry and Baron Llxnaw 
(1651 P-1600), son and heir of Thomas Fitz- 
maurice, sixteenth lord Kerry [q. v.], wa» 
sent at an earlv age into England as a pledge- 
of his father's loyalty. When he had attained 
the age of twenty he was allowed hy Eliza- 
beth to return to Ireland (XiODGE, Peerage 
(Archdall), ii.) In 1580 he jomed in the rebel- 
lion of the Earl of Desmona, but shortly after- 
wards with his brother Edmund was surprised 
and confined to the castle of Limerick. In 
August 1581 he managed to escape with the 
connivance, it was suspected, of his gaoler^ 
John Sheriff, clerk of the ordnance (State 
Papers, Eliz. Ixxxv. 9, 14). In September 
1582 he was reported to have ffone to Spain 
with the catholic bishop of KiUaloe (Mam. 
Cal. ii. 399) ; but he was in Januair 1583 
wounded at the Dingle, and in April 1587 cap- 
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tared and committed to Dublin Cattle (ib. 
m.278; Ciii. CarewMSS.iuU-l). In 1588 
Sir William Ht^ibert made a laudable effort 
to procure his release, offering to pawi 
bond to the uttermost Talue of his land and 
eubttanceforhisloval and dutiful demeanour, 
' knowing him to be of no turbulent diapo- 
Biliott' (Ham. Cal. iii. 502). He wm, how- 
erer, opposed by St. Leger and Fitiwilliam. 
and dsHpit^ a loving' attempt on the part of 
his wife lo obUin hiB freedom (Jb. iv. 208) be 
remained in prison till 1591-2. During the 
lul great rebellion that convulsed Ireland in 
Elizabeth's reign he, perhaps more from com- 
pulsion than free choice, threw in bis lot with 
the rebeU [Corew Cal. iil 203, 300) ; but the 
evident ruin that confronted him and the loss 
of hia castle of Lixnaw so affected him t hat 
he died shortly afterwards, August 1600 (Pa~ 
eata Sib. ch. si.) He was buried with his 
uncle Donald, earl of Clancar, in the Grey 
Friaiy of Irrelaugh in Desmond. He married 
Joui or Jane, daughter of David, lord Fermoy, 
■adbyhorhtuiTTiomafljhiaheiriq.v.lQerald, 
•nd Maurice, and two daughters, Joan and 
EleanDr (Lodcg (Archdall), vol. ii.) 

[Authorities as io the teit.] B. D. 



FITZMAURICE, THOMAS, sixteenth 

^XoRD Kebki and Biaou Liisaw (1503- 

LIW O). was the youngest son of Edmund 

^' '.nnaurice, tenth lord Kerry, and Una, 

Ituglit«r of Teige MocMabon. Made heir 

B the anceetra] estates in Clanmaurico b_y 

e death of his elder brothers and their 

I, he owed his knowledge of that event 

Jbthuiidelilyof his old nurse, Joan Harman, 

■rho, together with her daughter, made her 

^y from Dingle to Milan, where he was 

jtrring in the iraperiul army. Oa bis return 

• found his inheritancu cunteBtt»l by a, cer- 

1 John Fitwichard, who, however, aur- 

idered it in 15&2. He was coolirmed in 

I Mtate by Mary, and on 20 Dec. 1.589 

nit«d a deed settling it on his son Patrick 

heirs male, remainder to hia own right 

lwn(LoiHiE,iVr/-<T^r (Archdall), vol. ii.) He 

- "nid to have sat m the parliament of 1556, 

1 in Harcli 1567 he was knight«d by Sir 

t. Sidnav {Gil. CarriB MSS. ii. 149). His 

Mdnct auring the rebellion of James Fiti~ 

Mtirioe (1669-73) was suspicious, but be 

"^wars to have regained the confidence of 

M Bovemment, being commended by Sidney 

I th» occasion of his visit to Munster in 

to76 (Ham. Cal. ii. 90). Like most of the 



rould-be independent chiefs in that pravii 
C (»mphunea bitterly of the aggress' 



Clbt) Earl of Desmond. Charged by Sir W. 

'~slh«m with coDniving at that earl's re- 

UioD, be grounded his denial on the ancient 



d the bead of the Geroldinea 
(Cal. CarttcMSS. ii. 296, 303). Hia sone 
Patrick and Edmund, who had openly joined 
tbe rebels, were surprised and mcareerated 
in Limerick Cii.stle. On 3 Sept. 1661 he and 
the Earl of Clancar presented themselves 
before tbe deputy at Dublin ' in all their 
bravery. And the best robe or garment they 
wore was a russet Irish mantle worth about 
B crown apiece, and they bad each of them 
a hat, a leather jerkin, a pair of hosen which 
they called trews, and a pair of brogues, but 
not all worth tt noble that either of them bad' 
(Biuni, Staie Paperf). Two months pre- 
viously (23 July) he bod given pledges of 
bis loyalty to Captain Zouche, but in May 



hellion, whereupon bis pledges were hanged 
by Zouche {Sam. Cal. ii. 366, 369, 376). 
His position indeed was intolerable, what 



^ 



with the ' 



3'; 



I ' of the rebels and t ha 



heavy cesses of the government, The Eaxl 
of ttnaonde tnediatea for him, and in Alay 
1583 he was pardoned (tb. pp. 430, 431, 43^, 
4G8). He sat in the parliament of 1585-6, 
but he seems to have been regarded with 
suspicion till his death on 16 Dec. 1690 (i'£. 
iv. 346, 383). He was buried in the tomb 
of Bishop Philip Stack, in the cathedral of 
Ardferl, Zouche refusing to allow his burial 
in the tomb of his ancestors in the abbey, 
which then served as a militarystatiou. He 
married, first, Margaret, ' the fair,' second 
daughter of James Fitzjohn, fourteenth earl 
of Desmond ((/. 1563), by whom he had 
Patrick, his heir [a. y.J, Edmund, killed at 
Kinsale, Kohert, slain in the isles of Arran, 
aiid one daughter; secondly, Catherine, only 
daughter and heir of Teige MacCorthy MAr 
(o. s. p.); thirdly, Penelope, daughter of Sir 
Donald O'Brien, brother of Conor, third earl 
of Thomond. 

He is said to have been the handsomest 
man of his age, and of such strength that 
witliin a few months of his death nut mure 
than three men in Kerry could bend bis bow. 
' He was,' says the ' Four Masters,' ' the beat 
purchaser of wine, horses, and literary works 
of any of hia wealth and patrimony in the 
gniBter part of Leath-Mogha at that time ' 
(LoDSE {ArchdaU) ; AnnaUc/Fiw Miuter$, 



[Anlhoritie 



n.D. 



riTZMAURII^E, THOMAS, eighteenth 
LoED Kebei and IUroh L«s*w (157+- 
1630), was son of Patrick, seveutvenlh lord 
Kerry [q. v.], whom he followed into rebellion 
in 1598. AiUr the death of his father and the 
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capture of Listowel Castle by Sir Charles 
Wilmot in November 1600, finding himself 
excluded by name from all pardons ofiFered 
to the rebels {Cal. Carew MSS. iii. 488, 499), 
he repaired into the north, where he was 
soon busily negotiating for aid with Tyrone 
and O'Donnell (tb. iv. 10). Fiading tliat he 
was * like to save his head a great while,' the 
queen expressed her willingness that he should 
be dealt with for pardon of his life only 
(lb. -p. 16). But by that time he had managed 
to raise twelve galleys, and felt no inclination 
to submit (tb. p. 60). After the repulse of the 
northern army from Thomond in November 
1601, he was driven * to seek safety in every 
bush ' (tb, p. 405). In February 1603 an attempt 
was made to entrap him by Captain Boys, 
but without success (Russell and Pben- 
DBBOAST, Cal. I 5-6). On 26 Oct. 1608 Sir 
Robert Boyle, afterwards Earl of Cork, wrote 
that * none in Munster are in action saving 
MacMorris, whose force is but seven horse 
and twelve foot, and theyhavefed ongarrans* 
flesh these eight days. He is creeping out of 
his den to implore mercy from the lord de]^uty 
in that he saith he never offended the king ' 
(tb. p. 22). His application was more than 
successful, for he obtained a regrant of all 
the lands possessed by his father (king's 
letter, 26 Oct. 1603 ; tb. p. 98 ; cf. JErck's 
Cal. p. 101). His son and heir, however, 
was taken away from him and brought up 
with the Earl of Thomond as a protestant. 
He sat in the parliament of 1G15, when a 
quarrel arose between him and Lords Slane 
and Courcy over a question of precedency 
(tb. V. 25), which was ultimately decided in 
his favour (Cal. Carew MSS. v. 313, 320). 
Between the father, a catholic and an ex- 
rebel, and the son, a protestant and ' a gentle- 
man of very good hope,* there was little sym- 
pathy. The former had promised to assure 
to the latter a competent jointure at his 
marriage, but either from inability or un- 
willingness refused to fulfil his promise. The 
eon complained, and the father was arrested 
and clapped in the Fleet (Russell and Pkbn- 
DERGA8T, Cal. V. 289, 301, 392). After a short 
period of restraint he appears to have agreed to 
fulfil his contract, andf was allowed to return 
home. Again disdaining to acknowledge the 
bond, and falling under suspicion of treason, 
he was rearrested and conveyed to London 
(ib. pp. 530, 535, 547). This time, we may 
presume, surety for his good faith was taken, 
for he was allowed to return to Ireland, 
dying at Drogheda on 3 June 1630. He was 
buried at Cashel,in the chapel and tomb of St. 
Cormac. He married, first, Honora, daughter 
of Conor, third earl of Thomond, by whom 
he had Patrick, his heir, Gerald, and Joan ; 



secondly, Gyles, daughter of Richard, lord 
Power of Curraghmore, by whom he had five 
sons and three daughters (Lodge (Archdall), 
voL ii.) 

[Authorities as given in text.] B. D. 

FITZNEALE or FITZNIGEL, RI- 
CHARD, otherwise Richabd of Ely (d. 
1198), bishop of London (1189-98), was the 
son — legitimate, if bom before nis father 
was in holy orders — of Nigel, bishop of Ely, 
treasurer of the kingdom, the nephew of the 
mighty Roger, bishop of Salisbury, chancellor 
and justiciar of Henry I. He received his 
education in the monastery of Ely, where he 
acquired the reputation of a very quick-witted 
and wise youtn* (Hist. Eliens.; Whabtoit, 
Anglia Sacra^ i. 62/ ), and laid the foundations 
of wide and accurate learning and literary 
power. He belonged to a family which for 
nearly a century and a half held a leading 
plaoe in the royal household and in the leg^ 
and financial administration of the kingdom. 
The year of his birth is not recorded, but he 
must have been still young when in 1169 his 
father, the bishop of Ely, purchased for him 
for a hundred marks the treasurership which 
he had long filled himself. The flourishii^ 
condition of the treasury on Henry's death 
proved the excellence of his administration, 
more than a hundred thousand marks being 
found in the royal coffers, in spite of Henry *8 
continued and costly wars. He had been ap- 
pointed archdeacon of Ely by his father before 
1169, became justice itinerant in 1179, and 
held the prebendal stall of Cantlers in St. 
Paul's Cathedral. In 1184 we find him dean 
of Lincoln, and in 1186 the chapter elected 
him bishop of that see, the election, however, 
being annulled by Henry II, who had re- 
solved that one of the hoLest and wisest men 
of his day, Hugh, prior of Witham, should 
fill the office, and compelled Fitzneale and 
his canons to elect the royal nominee (Bene- 
dict. Abbas, i. 345). On the death of Gilbert 
Foliot [q. v.], he was appointed to the see of 
London shortly before the king's death in 
1189. The canons of St. Paul^ were sum- 
moned to Normandy to elect the king's no- 
mince, but political troubles and domestic 
sorrows allowed Henry no time or thought 
for ecclesiastical affairs. The election was 
postponed from day to day, and was still pend- 
ing on the kinfr's death. Immediately after 
his accession Richard I held a great council 
at Pipewell on 6 Sept. 1189, the first act of 
which was to fill the five sees then vacant, 
confirming his father's nomination of Fitz- 
neale to the see of London (Matt. Pabis, 
ii. 351), to which he was consecrated in the 
chapel at Lambeth by Archbishop Baldwin on 
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SI Dec., at thesame time with Kichard'scban- 
celJor, William Longchamp, to the see of Ely. 
His episcopftte was nearl j commensurate with 
the reign of BJchonl, and hia caroor was on 
the whole aa peaceful as that of his sovereign 
wnsworlike. Thenewkingahowedhisvelue 
lor Fitaneale's services aa trenaurer bv 
tinning him in his office, which he held 
(disturbed til) hi? death, Baldwin, archbishop 
of Cauletburj, accompanying Richard to the 
Holy Lnnd the same year, the newly con- 
secrated bishop of London was appointed to 
«ct as his commiesory during the primate's 
abe«aeK(AnnahofDun*tapie,\'ii.2o). In this 
capacity a correspondence took place between 
Baldwin and fitxnealo in 1190 relative to 
the suspension of Hugh, bishop of Lichfield, 
■who had illegally assumed the sUrievaity, and 
hia absolution on submission (ItlATT. Paris, 
U.368; DlCBTO,ii.77,78). Inthebittercoti- 
fiict betweeu Longchamp and Prince John 
Fitmeale took an influential part, chiefly aa 
a peacemaker, an office for winch he was spe- 
cially qualified, not only by his benignity 
and the sweetness of his address, but by ha 
practical common sense and large experience. 
At the personal meeting between John nud 
the chancellor, demanded by the latter to 
settle the points In dispute, held at Win- 
chester on 25 April 1191, FiUueale was one 
of the three episcopal arbitrators, and was 
put in charge of the castle of BtIbIoI, one of 
the stro^holds nominally surrendered by 
John. lie was present also at the second 
asembly held at Winchester, and took part 
in the new settlement then ni tempted (Ho vk- 
DBS, iii. 185, 136 ; lUc. Devizes, pp. 26, 32, 
83). When OeoSrey PUntagenet, the na- 
tural aon of Henry II, recently appointed 
by Richard W the see of York, on hia land- 
it Dover on 14 Sept., had been violently 
"Tdfrom the altar of St. Martin's priory 
men-at-arms of Richenda, the wife of 
• ConaUble of Dover Oaatle. Longchamp'a 
Iter, and committed to prison, the protests 
^t FitzncaJK a^nst so impious an act were 
only second in influence to itose of the swnted 
Hugh of Lincoln in obtaining the release 
of the archbishop-elect, for which Fitmenle 

Eledgud bis bishopric to the chancellor. On 
is orriviug in London he afforded him a re- 
ception Huitable to his dignity at St. Paul's, 
Hud entertained him magnificently at his 
palace (Diceto, ii. 97; Matt. Paris, Chron. 
Mai. ii. 372 : Hilt. Angl. u. 22). 

When Longchamp was summoned by .lohn 
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Zand Windsor, on 5 Oct., FiUinealo 
chancellor security for his safety, 
on his noD-appearaaco took a leading pak 
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in the discussion of the complaints against 
his administration, and joined in the solemn 
excommunication inReadingpariehchurchof 
all concerned in ArchbiahopQeof&ey's eeiiure 
and imprisonment (Matt. PASis,CAron. Ma), 
p. 380; DlCBTO,ii.98). On 8 Oct.. he took the 
oath of fealty to King Richard in St. Paul's, 
together with the bishops and borons, ' salvo 
ordine suo.' He was present at the deposi- 
tion of Longchamp from his secular authority 
onlOOot. (HoTEDES, m.l45, 193). Perhaps 
as a gracious act of courtesy, perhaps as 
a measure of policy, we find him at this 
period making a present to Prince ,Tohn of 
a wonderful hawk which had caught a pike 
swimming in the water, and the fish itself 
(Matt. Paris, Chron. Mnj. ii. 383 j Dicbto, 
ii. 102). We find him also at the same time 
giving the benediction to the Abbot of Weat- 
minster at the high altar of St. Paul's (Di- 
CHTO, ii. 101), and in 1196 to John de Cella, 
on his appointment as abbot of St. Albans 
(Matt. Paris, ii. 411), and, not forgetfiil of 
the privileges of his order, posting down to 
Canterbury in comtiany with one of the jus- 
ticiars to protect the rights of himself and 
h i s brother bi shops in the matterofthe election 
to the vacant pnmatial see. He summoned 
the whole episcopal body to meet liim in 
London to decide the mat ter, and on the monks 
of Canterbury anticipating their action by 
the election of Fitqocelin uf Bath, he, in 
the name of the bishops, despatched an appeal 
to the pope (Dicbto, li. 103). In December 

1192 he appears in con troversywith his former 
friend, Archbishop GeofFrcy, who had ven- 
tured to carry his cross erect in his portion of 
the province of Canterbury. The archbishop 
was visited with excommunication, and the 
New Temple, in which he was lodged and 
where the oflence took place, was suspended 
from divine service (Uovedbk, iii. 1B7). In 

1193 he wa« one of the treasurers of Richard's 
ransom (ib. p. 212), and the following year 
joined in the sentence of excommunication 
passed on John for open rebellion againKt his 
royal brother in the infirmary chapel at 
Westminster Abbey (ib. p. 237). He was 
also present at Richard's coronation at Win- 
chester on 17 April 1194, which succeeded 
his return from nis Austrian captivity (ib. 
p. 247), and in 1197, when Richard endea- 
voured to enforce the rendering of military 
service for his continental wars on the Eng- 
lish bishops, a demand thwarted by the bold 
independence of Hugh of Lincoln, Fitcneale 
followed Archbishop Hubert, by whom the 




iness as a loyal subject 1 take his share 
oflheburden(GBRV.C*NT.i.549; Mag. Vtt. 
S. Huffmu, pp. S49, 2m). Fitineale died 
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sis months before, on 10 Sept. 1198. Few 
prelates of his day are spoken of in more eulo- 
gistic terms by the contemporary chroniclers, 
and a review of the events of ms life shoTCs 
that theeulogy was not undeserved. TheWin- 
cbest^r annahst describes him oa ' vir vene- 
randte et piissimie recordatiouis et plurlms 
ficientiie,' most benign and most merciful, 
■whose words distilled sweetness; 'vir ei- 
actissimasliberalilatiBetmuuificentiiE,' whose 
bounty was so profuse that all others in 
comparison with him appeared covetous, ad- 
mitting all witbouC distinction to his table, 
except those who were repelled bv their own 
evil deeds (Annal. Wtnton. i. 70)." It is, how- 
erer, on his literary ability that Fitzneale's 
fune most deservedly rests. To him, ' the 
first man of letters who occnpied the episcopal 
throne of London ' (Miluan, AtmaU of St. 
PauVe), we are almost certainly indebted for 
thetwomoBtvaluableautlioritiesforthe finan- 
cial and political hist ory of the kingdom. In 
liis preface to the work Madoi hoe proved by 
unanswerable orgumenta that the ' Dialoiua 
de Scaccario,' termed by Bishop Stubbs'that 
famous and inestimable treatise,' on the prin- 
ciples and administration of the English ex- 
chequer, begun in 1176, but describing the 
system of the year 1178, was written by 
fitzneale. Bishop Stubbs has also recently 
brougbtconvincingevidence that inthe'Acta 
of King Henry and King Itichard,' which 
liave long passed under the name of Benedict 
(rf. 1193J [q. v.], abbot of Peterborough, we 
nave really, though altered from its incon- 
Tenient tripartite form, the chronicle of the 
events of Fitzneale's own lifetime, begun in 
the days of his youth, of which the writer of 
the ' Dialogue ' declares himself the author, 
'which was designated ' Tricoliimnus,' from 
its original division into three columns, con- 
taining respectively the affairs of the church, 
the anairs of the state, and miacellaneoiiH 
matters and judgments of the courts of 
law (Stubbb, Introduction to Benbdictfs 
Abbas, i. Ivii-li), Fitmeale, distiufrtiisbed 
among his contemporaries in the pursuits of 
literature, employed his high position for its 
advancement m others, exhibiting a large and 
liberal patronage towards students and men 
of letters. The celebrated Peter of Blois [see 
Peteb] was appointed by him to the archdea- 
conry of London, and he assigned to the sup- 
port of the school of his cathedral of St. Paul's 
the tithes of the episcopal manors of Fulham 
andHornsey. KalphdeDiceto[q.r.l, the dis- 
tinguished chronicler, was dean of St. Paul's 
during the whole of the episcopate, and there 
can hardly fail to have been much sympathy 
between two men of such congenial tastes 
brought into such close official relations. 



[Matt. Pari», Chron. Majors, vol. ii. ; Hist 
Aagl. vol. ii. IL cc. ; Hov«len. vol. iii. 11. «.; 
Dicet«, vol. ii. 11. cc. ; Richard of BeviMs, 11. cc. ; 
Anoales Monaatici, II. cc.; Sluhbs's Imrod. to 
BsDedictuB Abbas; Wright's Hiatona LitE-raria, 
ii. 286-00 : UisB NorgBt«'s England under tha 
Angevin Kioga, ii. 2?!), 296-SOl, 30S-10. 349, 
438; DngdiUe's3t.Paure,pp.217,268; Milnmn's 
AunaLs of St. Paul's.) E. V. 

FITZOSBERN, WILI.IAM, Earl of 
HgbefobD (<;. 1071), was the son and heir 
of Osbem the seneschal, who was connected 
with the ducal house of Normandy, and was 
murdered while guardian to the niture Con- 
queror. His son became an intimate friend 
of the duke, and was, after him, in Mr. 
Freeman's words, ' the prime agent in tho 
conquest of England.' On the accession of 
Harold he was the first to urge the duke 
to action, and at the council ot Lillebonne 
(1060) he took the lead in pressing the 
scheme upon the Norman borons. He him- 
self offered the duke a contribution of siity 
ships. At the battle of Hastings be is men' 
tioned by Wace as fighting tn the right wing 
of the invading host. He received vast estates 
in the conquered land, chiefly in the west, 
and became Earl of Hereford. Florence of 
Worcester (ii. I) states that he had already 
received the earldom when the Conqueror 
lefl: England in March 1067. His English 
career may be dealt, with under two heads: 
first in his capacity as Earl of Hereford 
(1067-71); secondly in his special character 
as joint viceroy during William's absence 
in 1007. In the first of thtse, his function 
as earl was to defend the English border 
against the South Welsh. For this purpose 
his earldom was invested with a quasi-pa- 
latine character, and was essentially of the 
nature of a military settlement. William 
of Malmeijbury {Gala Itegum, iii. 250) as- 
serts that he attracteil a large number of 
warriors to his standard by liberal rewards, 
and made a special ordinance reducing tha 
penalties \o which they would be liable by 
crime. During his brief tenure of the earl- 
dom ho was almost alwayseiigaged in border 
warfare with the Welsh, and Meredith, son 
of Owen, was among the princes of South 
Wales whom he fought and overthrew. In 
Heming's'Cartul ary of Worcester 'areseveral 
references to bis doings, in which he usually 
figures OS a deapoiler of the church. Several 
Of the knights who followed him to the west, 
or joined him when established there, ore 
mentioned afterwards (1086) in ' Domesday.' 

As viceroy in William's absence he played 
an important part. To Bishop Odo was en- 
trusted the guard of Kent and of the south 
coast, wbile Earl 'William was left to guard 
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the northern oniJ western bordera,witli Here- 
ford md Norwich aa his bases of operation. 
He is accused bv Ordericus and bv the Eng- 
lish chroniclerof great sererity, and especially 
of hiiilding castles by forced labour, but in 
the then precarious state of the Norman rule 
» stempolicy waadoubtlessnecesaary. There 
iwere, however, outbursts of revolt, especially 
in his own Herefordshire, where Eadric ' t^e 
■^V^ld ' BucceesfuJIy defied him. We do not 
find that be lost favour in consequence of 
this with, the Conqueror, for in January 1069 
be was entrusted with the new castle which 
William built at York on the suppression of 
the local revolt, and shortly after no success- 
fully crushedan attempt to renew (he insur- 
rection. From a somewhat obscure passage 
in OrdericuB it would seem that be was des- 
p&tcbed the foUowins September to retake 
Shrewsbury, which bad Ijeen captured bj 
Eadric ' the Wild,' who retired before bis 
ndvance. The last deed assieiied to him in 
Kngland is the searching- of Ine 



Enj^tish found therein (Floh. Wio.) 

It was about Christmas 1070 that the earl 
■vas sent by William to Normandy to assist 
bis queen in adm.iniHterin^ the duchy. But 
at the some time IJaldwiii, count of Flan- 
ders, died, leaving him one of the guardians 
to his son Amulf. The cjjont's widow, 
RichildiB, attacked by her brother-in-law, 
ulTered lierband to the earl if he would come 
to ]m assistance. Ha did so, and was slain 
at thn battle of Cassel, where her forces were 
defeated early in 1071. He was buried at 
Cormeilles, one of the t wo monasteries which 
ke bad founded in Normandy. 

His eatAt«s, according to' the practice of 
the time, were divided between bis two sons; 
William, the elder, succeeding to the Norman 
fief, and Iloger, the younger fsee FlTzwit- 
LIAM, Roobb], to the Englisii one. ti 
seventy years after bis deoth Herefordshire 
was (frant^^d to the Earl of Leicester as the 
fausband of his bi^ir, to be held as fully aod 
freely a* it birl 1 een by himself (Duc/iy of 
Lmeatter, Rni/al Charters). 

[FMaman'i Hist, of the Norman Conqaast 

■Jlrtaall that is known of William FiCiosbern's 

1. togathoT with ths authoritiss, of which Or- 

tJcu Vitolis is tho ehiof.] J. H. R. 

FITZOSBERT, WILLIAM (d. 11961, 

I ' jvmogogue. is first mentioned as one of the 

I^Mdnnof the London crusaders in lldD, who 

fengbt the Moors in Portugal (Hoveden, 

BL 43 ; Beksd. ii. 110). He was a memb>^r 

■ if ftn eminent civic family, which was said 

~ 1 luiva been conspicuous for wearing the 



beard ' as a mark of their haired for the Nor- 
mans "(Matt. Pakib. ii. 418). WiUiam him- 
self was known as ' Longbeard,' from the 
excess to which he carried this distinction. 
Of commanding stature and of great strength, 
an effective popular speaker, and with some 
knowledge of law (Hoveden, iv. 5), he threw 
himself into the social struggles of his day 
ith an energy and a success of which the 
lure is preserved in that spirit of bitter 
sanship in which the chroniclers narrata 
areer. Williara of Newburgh, who, ac- 
cording to Dr. Stubbs, ' treats him judicially,' 
but who clearly takes the very worst view of 
him, has devoted to him a longchapter (lib. T. 
cap. 20), in which be traces Waiiam'a con- 
duct to his extravagance and lack of means, 
which led him, when his elder brother, Ri- 
chard, refused to supply him with money, 
first to threaten him, and then to go to the 
king, whom he knew personally, and accuse 
him of treason. That be did bring this cbaigo 
(cf. R. »B DlCBTo, vol. ii.) is certain from the 
'Rotuli Curite Regis' (p. 69), which record 
that (31 Nov. 1194) he accused his brother, 
before thejustices,of speaking treason against 
the king and primate and denouncing their 
exactions. Meanwhile he appears, on the 
one hand, to hare posed as lealous for the 
interest of the king, who was defrauded, be 
ui^ed, by financial corruption, of the treasure 
that should be his ; while, on tho other, ha 
accused the city magnates, who had to ap- 
portion the heavy 'aids' laid upon London 
for the king's ransom (1194), of saving their 
own pockets at the expense of the poorer 
payers. He made himself, on both these 
grounds, hateful to the ruling class, but suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a seat on the civic coun- 
cil and pursued bis advantage. Hehadclearly 
found a genuine grievance in the system of 
assessment, and ' fired,' says Hoveden, 'with 
zeal for justice and equity, he made himself 
the champion of the poor ' (iv, 5). Addressing 
the people on evoir occasion, especially at 
their folkmoot in St. Paul's churchyard, be 
roused them by stinging invective ngunstthe 
mayor and aldermen. An abstract of one of 
his speeches, or rather sermons, is given by 
Wilham of Newburgh (il. 469), who tells us 
that 'he conceived sorrow and brought forth 
iniquity.' The craftsmen and the populace 
flocked to bear him , and he was said to have 
had a following of more t han fifty thousand 
men. The primate, alarmed at the nrospect, 
sided with the magnates against him, but 
WiUiam, crossing to France, app™led suc- 
cessfully to the king (Hoveden, iv. 5 ; WiLt. 
Newboboh, ii. 46a). The primate now de- 
termined to crush him, took hostages from 
his supporters for their good behaviour, and 
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then ordered his arrest. Guarded by his 
followers, William defied him, and the panic- 
stricken magnates were in hourly expecta- 
tion of a general rising and of the sacking 
of the city. Soon, however, surprised by a 
party of armed men, the demagogue slew one 
of his assailants and fled for refuge to Bow 
Church, toother with a few friencb, and, his 
enemies said, with his mistress. He trusted 
that the sanctuary would shelter him till his 
followers assembled ; but the primate, dread- 
ing the delay, ordered him to oe dragged out 
by force. On his taking refuge in the church 
tower, his assailants set fire to the fabric and 
smoked him out. Badly wounded by a citi- 
zen as he emerged, he was seized and fastened 
to a horse's tail, and so dragged to the Tower. 
Being there sentenced to death, he was dragged 
in like manner through the city to the Elms 
Tat Smithfield) and there haiu^ in chains 
(6 April 1196), ' dying,' says Matthew Paris, 
' a shameful death for upholding the cause of 
truth and of the poor. William of New- 
burgh writes that he * perished, according to 
justice, as the instigator and contriver of 
troubles.' His nine faithful friends were 
lumged with him (R. DE Diceto, ii. 148; 
Gebvase, i. 633, 534). It is admitted by 
William of Newburgh that his followers be- 
wailed him bitterly as a martyr. Miracles 
were wrought with the chain that hanged 
him. The gibbet was carried off as a relic, 
and the very earth where it stood scooped 
away. Crowds were attracted to the scene 
of his death, and the primate had to station 
on the spot an armed guard to disperse them. 
Dr. Stubbs pronounces him * a disreputable 
man, who, having failed to obtain the king's 
consent to a piece of private spite, made poli- 
tical capital out of a real grievance 01 the 
Eeople ' (Const. Hist i. 608). This is pro- 
ably the right view. 

[William of Newburgh (Rolls Ser.); Bene- 
dictus Abbas (ib.J; Matthew Paris, Chronica 
Major (ib.) ; Ralph de Diceto (ib.) ; Q-ervase of 
Canterbury (ib.) ; Palgrave's Rotuli Curiae (Re- 
cord Commission) ; Stubbs's Roger de Hoveden 
(Rolls Ser.), and Const. Hist. toI. i.] J. H. R. 

FITZPATRICB; Sir BARNAB Y, Lobd 
OP Upper Ossory (1536 P-1681), son and 
heir of Brian Fitzpatrick or MacGillapatrick, 
first lord of Upper Ossory, was born probably 
about 1635. Sent at an early age into Eng- 
land as a pledge of his father's loyalty, he was 
educated at court, where he became a fa- 
vourite schoolfellow and companion of Prince 
Edward, whose * proxy for correction ' we are 
informed he was (Fuller, Church Hist, bk. 
vii. par. 47). On 16 Aug. 1651 he and Sir 
Robert Dudley were sworn two of the six 



gentlemen of the kinfi^s privy chamber (Ed- 
ward VTa Diarv). Edward VI, who con- 
tinued to take a kindly interest in him, sent 
him the same year into France in order to 
perfect his education, sagely advising him to 

* behave himself honestly, more following the 
company of gentlemen, than pressing into the 
company of the ladies there.' Int'rwiuced W 
the lord admiral. Lord Clinton, to Henry II, 
he was b^ him appointed a gentleman of his 
chamber, in whicn position he had &vourable 
opportunities for observing the course of 
french politics. On his departure on 9 Dec. 
1562 he was warmly commended for his con- 
duct by Henry himself and the constable 
Montmorency {Cal, State Papers, For. voL L) 
Durmg his residence in France Edward VI 
continued to correspond regularly with him, 
and so much of the corresponaence as has 
survived has been printed in the ' Literary Re- 
mains of Edward V I,* published by the Rox- 
burghe Club, i. 63-92. (Some of these letters 
had previously been printed by Fuller in his 

* Worthies,* Middlesex, and his * Church His- 
tory of Britain ; ' by Horace Walpole in 1772, 
reprinted in the * Dublin University Magazine,' 
xliv. 636, and by Halliwell in his 'Letters of 
the Kings of England,' voL ii., and in ' Oent. 
Ma^.' Ixii. 704.) On his return he took an 
active part in the suppression of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt s rebellion Q663). Tbe same year it 
appears from the * Chronicle of Queen Jane ' 
that *the Erie of Ormonde, Sir [blank] Cour- 
teney Knight, and Mr. Bamaby fell out in 
the night with a certayn priest in the streate, 
whose parte a gentyllman comyng by by 
chance took, and so they fell by the eares ; 
so that Bamabye was hurte. The morrowe 
they were ledd by the ii shery ves to the coun- 
ter m the Pultry, where they remained [blank] 
daies ' (ed. Camd. Soc. p. 33). Shortly after- 
wards he went into Ireland with the Earl of 
Kildare and Brian O'Conor Faly (Annals of 
Four Masters; Ham, CaL i. 133). It is stated 
both by Collins and Lodge that he was in 1658 
present at the siege of Leith, and that he was 
there knighted by the Duke of Norfolk ; but 
for this there appears to be no authority. 
He sat in the parUament of 1569. In 1666 
he was knighted by Sir H. Sidney, who seems 
to have held him in high estimation (CaL 
Carew MSS, ii. 148). His proceedings against 
Edmund Butler for complicity with James 
Fitzmaurice were deeply resented by the Earl 
of Ormonde, and led to a lifelong feud be- 
tween them (Ham. Cal. i. 467, 466). In 1673 
he was the victim of a cruel outrage, owing 
to the abduction of his wife and daughter by 
the Graces (ib. i. 602, 510, 626 ; Carew, i. 438 ; 
Bagwell, Ireland, ii. 264). In 1574 the Earl 
of Ormonde made fresh allegations against 
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Iiifi lovalty, And be w&a sunmoncd to Dublin 
to answer before tho council, wliere he suc- 
r: asfally Bcquilted liinuelf (^am. Cal. ii. 23, 
1,31,33; Careu,i.i72). Inl576hesuc- 
< -rded bU father, who had long been impotent, 
..- BaroaofUppcrOaBory,8nd two years after- 
H urda lisd the Bstiafaction of killing the greet 
rt'bpl Horjr Oge O'More (CoLLIS8,Syrfneyie(- 
tert, i. 2ft4 ; Simtn Tract*, 1 603). Owing 
to a series of charges preferred against him 
bj Ormonde, who declared that there was ' not 
a naughtier or mare dangerous man in Ire- 
land than the baron of Upper Oasoiy ' (Ham. 
Cal. ii. 237 ; cf. i"6. pp. 234, 246, 260), he and 
haAy Fitz^trick were on 14 Jan. 1681 com- 
mitted to Dnblin Castle (ib. p. 280). There 
was, however, ' nothing to touch liim,'he being 
in Sir H. WaJlop's opinion 'as sound a man 
to her majesty as any of his nation' (I'i.p. 300). 
He, however, seems to bare been suddenly 
taken ill, and on 11 Sept. 1581 he died in the 
houae of William Kelly, surgeon, Dublin, at 
two o'clock in the afternoon (Lonoe (Arch- 
diai>.TOl.ii.j^.F..W:T.1763). He was, said 
Sir H. Sidney, ' the moat sufficient man in 
counsel and action for the war that ever I 
found of that country birth; creat pity it was 
of his death' (Carew, ii. 344). He married 
in iri60 Joan, daughter of Sir Rowland Eus- 
tJWB, viBTOuntBallingtas, by whom he hod an 
only daughter, Margaret, first wife of James, 
lurd Diinboyne. Hia estates passed to his 
brother Horence Fitipatriek (Lodge, Arcli- 
d«ll). 

[AathariticB aa in tho text.] H. □. 

FITZPATRICK, RTCHARB, Lord 

- ,»(rf. 1727), second son of John Fitz- 

Castletown, Queen's County, by 
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}»Ton of Lougbinore, entered tho royal navy 
Btid WIS appointed on 14 May 16^7 com- 
mander of the lUchinoad. On 24 May I6S8 
A made captain of the Assurance, from 
I in 1 689 he was transferred to the Lark. 
Ii irtuch he cruised against the French in 
~ k Oertmut Ocean. Having distinguished 
juelf on that station, be was advanced 
L 11 Jvx. low to the command of the 
,., Alban's, a fourth-rate, with which on 
18 July lie captured otT Rame Head a French 
ldgikt« of 36 guns, after a fight of four hours, 
DWliich the enemy lost forty men killed and 
~|Oundod, the casualties ou board the St. 
a'a being only four; and tbo French 
■WM SO ahatti^red that she liad to he 
d into Plymouth. In February 1090-1 
i*drov« on shore two French frigati'^ and 
o cutout fourteen merchantmen from 
Vnoy of twenty-two. In command of the 



Biirford(70gunsJ he served under Lord Ber- 
keley in 1696, and in July was detached to 
make a descent on the Groi:^, an island near 
Belle Isle, off the west coast of Brittany, from 
which he brought ofi* thirteen hundred bead of 
cattle, with horses, boats, and small vessels. 
He was promoted to the command of the 
Ranelagh (80 guns) on the outbreak of the 
war of the Spanish succession, and took port 
in Ormonde's mismanaged expedition agamet 
Cadii (1702), and in the successful attack on 
Vigo which followed; but soon after retired 
from the service. In 1696 he bad received a 
grant of the town and lands of Orantat^iwn 
and other lands in Queen's County, and on 
27 April 1715 he was raised to the Irisb peer- 
age as Baron Oowran of Gowran, Kilkenny. 
He took his seat on 12 Nov,, and on 14 Nov, 
helped to prepare an address to the king con- 
gratulating him upon his accession. He died 
on 9 June 1727. Fitzpatrick married in 1718 
Anne, vounger daughter of Sir John Robin- 
son of Farmingwood, Northamptonafiire, by 
whom he had two sons : John, who succeeded 
him in the title and estates, and Richard. 
The former, promoted to the Irish earldom 
of Upper Ossory on 5 Oct. 1751, was father 
of Ricnard Fitzpatrick (noticed below). 

[Charawk's Biog. Navalis, ii. 131-8; Bur- 
chell's Naval History, pp. 645. fi47; Lottreirs 
Relation afStato Affairs, ii.SD, 435; Hist. Reg. 
Chron. Diary (1727). p- 23; Lodge's Pesntge of 
IraUnd (Archdali). ii, 317.] J. M. K. 

FITZPATRICK, RICHARD (1747- 

161-^),geDerHl,po1iti[:iBn,and wit, was second 
son of John, first earl of Upper Ossory in the 
peerage of Ireland and M.P. for Bedfordshire, 
by Lady Evelyn Leveson Gower, daughter of 
the second Eari Gower, and was grandson of 
Richard Fitzpatrick, lord Gowran [q. v.] He 
was bom in January 1747, and was ediu^ted 
at Westminster School, where he became the 
intimate Iriend of Charles James Fox. They 
were afterwards connected by the marriage 
of Stephen Foi, the elder brother of Charles 
James, to Lad v Mair Fitzpatrick, the sister of 
hia friend. This scLoolboy friendship lasted 
until the deathof Foi in 1806,and Fitzpatrick 
iscbieflyrememberedasFoi'scompenion. On 
10 July 1766 Fitzpatrick entered tne army aa 
an ensign in the 1st, afterwards the Grenadier, 
guards, and on 13 Sept. 1772 he was gazetted 
lieutenant and captain, but ho had no oppoT' 
tunityof going on service, and devoted him- 
self to the pleasures of London life. He lived 
in the same lodgings with Fox in Piccadilly, 
and shared his love for gambling and betting, 
classical scholarship and brilliant conversa- 
tion. Thn two friends were recognised as tho 
leaders of the young men of fashion about 
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town, and both were devoted to amateur thea- 
tricals, in which Fitzpatrick was voted to be 
superior to Fox in genteel comedy, though 
his inferior in tragedy. Both indulcred m 
vers de socUti, and Fitzpatrick published 
* The Bath Picture, or a Slight Sketch of its 
Beauties,' in 1772, and *Dorinda, a Town 
Eclogue,' which was printed at Horace Wal- 
pole's press at Strawberry Hill in 1775. 
When Fox entered the House of Ck>mmons 
he expressed the keenest desire that his friend 
should join him there, and in 1774 Fitzpa- 
trick was elected M.P. for Tavistock, a seat 
which he held, thanks to the friendship of 
the Duke of Bedford, for thirty-three years. 
Fitzpatrick had none of Fox's debating power, 
but ids political influence was very great on 
account of his conlidential relations with 
Fox, who generally followed his advice. 
Fitzpatrick was strongly opposed to the Ame- 
rican war, but when ne was ordered with a 
relief belonging to his battalion to the scene 
of action, he at once obeyed and refused to 
throw up his commission. He arrived in 
America in March 1777, and served with 
credit in the guards in the action at West- 
field, the batue of Brandywine, the capture 
of Philadelphia, and the battle of German- 
town, and he returned to England in May 
1778 on receiving the news that he had been 
promoted captain and lieutenant-colonel on 
23 Jan. in that year. In 1782 he first took 
office, when Lord Rockingham formed his 
second administration, and in that year he 
accompanied the Duke of Portland, when he 
went to Ireland as lord-lieutenant, as chief 
secretary. He was promoted colonel 20 Nov. 
1782, and in April 1783 he entered the coa- 
lition ministry of Fox and Lord North as 
secretary at war. Fitzpatrick shared the 
subsequent exclusion of the whigs from power, 
and he warmly supported the policy of Fox 
and Sheridan during the excitement caused 
by the French revolution. During this period 
Fitzpatrick was better known as a man of 
fashion and gallantly, and as a wit, than as 
a statesman or a soldier ; he was one of the 
principal authors of the * Rolliad ; ' he was 
a constant attendant in the green-rooms of 
the theatres and at Newmarket, and he was 
80 noted for his fine manners and polite ad- 
dress that the Duke of Queensberry left him 
a considerable legacy on this account alone. 
On 12 Oct. 1793 he was promoted major- 
general, and in 1796 he made his most famous 
speech in the House of Commons, protesting 
against the imprisonment of Lafayette and 
his companions by the Austrians. In answer 
to this speech Henry Dundas remarked that 
•* the honourable general's two friends [Fox 
*nd Sheridan] had only impaired the impres- 



sion made by his speech.' On 1 Jan. 1798 
Fitzpatrick was promoted lieutenant-general, 
and on 25 Sept. 1803 general, and in 1804 
Pitt made him lieutenant-^nOTal of the ord- 
nance. When the ministry of All the 
Talents came into power in 1806, Fox ap- 
pointed Fitzpatrick once more secretary at 
war. On 20 April 1806 he was made colonel 
of the 11th regiment, from which he was 
transferred to the colonelcy of the 47th 
on 25 Feb. 1807. The death of Fox pro- 
foundly afiFected Fitzpatrick, and the great 
orator left him in his will a small personal 
memento 'as one of his earliest friends, whom 
he loved excessively.' In 1807 Fitzpatrick 
was elected M.P. for Bedfordshire, and in 
1812 once more for Tavistock, but his health 
was seriously undermined, and he was little 
better than a wreck during the latter years 
of his life. He died in South Street, May- 
fair, on 25 April 1813, leaving behind him 
one of the best known names m the history 
of the social life of the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the proud title of being 
the most intimate friend of Charles James 
Fox. 

[Army Lists; Military Panorama, life, with 
portrait, September 1813;^nt. Mag. May 1813, 
and supplement; Hamilton*8 History of the 
Grenadier Guards ; Sir G. 0. Trevelyan's Early 
Life of Fox ; Lord John RosselFs Memorials of 
Fox ; Horace Walpole's Letters.] H. M. S. 

FITZPETER, GEOFFREY, Earl of 
Essex (d, 1213), younger brother of Simon 
Fitzpeter, sheriff of Northamptonshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, and Bedfordshire in the reign of 
Henry II, marshal in 1165, and justice-itine- 
rant in Bedfordshire in 1163 (Norgatb, Ange- 
vin KingSy ii. 355, n. 2), married Beatrice, 
daughter and coheiress of William de Say, 
eldest son of William de Say, third baron, 
who married Beatrice, sister of Gteoffrey de 
Mandeville, earl of Essex. In 1184 Geoflfrey 
shared the inheritance of his father-in-law 
with William de Bocland, the husband of his 
wife's sister (Dugdalb). During the last five 
years of Henry's reign he was sheriff of North- 
amptonshire, and acted occasionally as a jus- 
tice of assize and judge of the forest-court 
(Etton, Itinerary of Henry II; Noroatb). 
He took the cross, but in 1189 paid a fine to 
Richard I for not going on the crusade (Ri- 
chard OF Devizes, p. 8). On the departure of 
the king he was left one of the five judges of 
the king's court, and baron of the exchequer, 
and was therefore one of the counsellors of 
Hugh, bishop of Durham, the chief justiciar 
(HovEDEN, lii. 16, 28). On the death of 
William de Mandeville, earl of Essex, in this 
year, his inheritance was claimed by Geoffrey 
in right of his wife as daughter of the elder 
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of Beatrice de Say, aunt, uiid beirctH nf 
eailj heTdiiiiiiwa«dispiitedbyli<'runcle 
Q«)ffrey,wliowiiBdeelar(jdlieirby his mother. 
"W ilUom Langcham P.l lie chancellor, adj udged 
the inheritaDce to OeoSlrey de Say, on con- 
dition that he paid seven thoiuaad marks, 
and gave him aeifin. As he mode default, 
f^ (£sncelloT transferred the inheritance to 
*0eoffref Fit>pet«r for three thousand marks 
S6. Prefiwe, xtriii, n. 6 ; Moniuticoii, iv. 145 ; 
' « SoU, S Hie. 1). The patronaKe of the 



IS disputed, the monks on 1 Aug, 
frUSO pTCTailed on liichiLrd, bishop of London, 
1 change their house into an abbey. When 
»Qrey went to Walden he declared that 
D abbot and monks had defrauded him of 
is rights by thus renouncing hia patronage ; 
Baeiied their landa, and otherwise aggrieved 
betn. TbejrappealedtotbeBishopof London, 
* D excommunicated those who disturbed 
n, and William Longchamp also took I heir 
]M(t, and caused some of their rights to be re- 
stored. This greatly angered Geolfrey, who 
wet at naught Longchamp s authority, and con- 
tinued toftggrievethemonks, Kordidhepay 
any attention to a papal mandate which itiey 
procured on their bubatf. About this time his 
wife Beatrice died in cliildbed,and was buried 
in the priory of Chicksaud In Bedfordshire, 
which also formed part of the Mandeville in- 
heritance. Towards the end of his reign Ri- 
chard exhort«d Geoffrey to satia^ the monks, 
but he delayed to do so, and the dispute went 
on until in the reign of John he restored part 
«f the luitda which he had taken away, and the 
_autlerwaauTangt.'d(4Vona«f/ciin,!V. 145-6). 
B^lbuiwUile, in Februarr 1191, Richard, who 
I heard many complaints against Long- 
mp, wrote from Messina to Geofirey and 
OtJier justices bidding them control him if 
y found it necessary, and informing them 
it he wu sending over Walter, archbishop 
" , to guide their actions (Diceto, 
, Qeoffrey took part in the leitgue 
le chancellor, scrvftd as one of the 
cyatore of ArchbiidiDp Walter, the new 
nij u«ticiar {QiBiLDCHCAi[BBBNBis,iv.40O; 

B,ii. 213), and waa one of the jier- 

municated for the injuries done to 
imp. When Hubert ^^'alter resigned 
if juaticiarship, Richard, on 11 July 
, appointed Geolfrey as his successor 
'mi, i. 71). The new justiciar gathered 
« force, marched to the relief of the men 
n of Braose, who were besieged by 
_..jnwj-nwyn, son of the prince of Powys, 
D Maud's Caitle. and inflicted a severe defeat 
■ tlie WtOib (IIuYEDES, iv. &3), Richard 
'a comtant seed of money, and (icollrey. 




as his minister, carried out the oppressive 
measures by which his wants were supplied. 
The religious houses refused to pay the caru- 
cage, and their compliance was enforced by 
the outlawry of the whole body of the clergy, 
A decree was issued that all grants were to 
be confirmed by the new seal, and the people 
were oppressed by the over-sharp administra- 
tion of justice, and by a visitation of the forests 
(16. pp. 62-0). When Richard died, Geofiifey 
took a prominent part in securing the succes- 
sion of John at the council of Northampton. 
Ac the king's coronation least he was girded 
with the sword of the earldom of Essex, 
though he had been called earl before, and 
had exercised certain administrative rights 
which Roger of Hoveden speaks of aa pertain- 
ing to the earldom (ib. p. W) ; the chronicler 
seems to confuse the office of sheriff and the 
title of earl. He was sheriff of several coun- 
ties, and among other marks of the king's 
favour received grants of Berkhamsted and 
Queenhythe. He was confirmed in his office, 
and evidently lived on terms of some fami- 
liarity with the king (Fobs). John ia said 
to have made him the agent of his extortion, 
and be was reckoned among the king's evil 
counsellors; he served his master faithfully, 
and the work he did for him earned him the 
hatred of the oppressed people. At the same 
time John disUKed him, for the earl was a 
lawyer, brought up in the school of Glanville, 
and though no doubt ready enough to gain 
wealth forhimself or bis master by any means 
within the law, can scarcely have been will- 
ing to act in defiance of it. He was one of 
the witnesses of John's charter of submiseion 
to the pope on 15 May 1213, and when the 
king set sail on his intended expedition to 
Poitou, was let^ as his vicegerent in con- 
junction with the Bishop of Winchester. He 
was present at the assemoly held at St . Albans 
on 4 Aug., and promised on the king's behalf 
that the laws of Henrv 1 should be obseri'ed. 
He died on 2 Oct. When the kinc heard of 
his death he rejoiced, and said with a laugh, 
' When he enters hell let him salute Hubert, 
archbishop of Canterbury, whom no doubt he 
will find there;' adding that now for the 
first time he was king and lord of England. 
Nevertheless the death of his minister lefV. 
him without any hold on the baronage, and 
was an important step towards his ruin 
(StBBBs), By his first wife Geoffrey left 
three sons, Geoffrey and William, who both 
succeeded to his earldom, and died without 
issue, and IIcnry,achurchman,Btid adaugh- 
ter. Maud, who married Henry Bohun, earl 
of Hereford ; and by a second wife, Aveline, 
a son named John, who inherited lus father's 
I manor of Berkhamsted. Geoffrey founded 
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Shouldham Priory in Norfolk (Mona^ticon, 
vi. 974), and a hospital at Sutton de la Hone 
in Kent (ib, p. 669), and was a benefactor to 
the hospital of St. Thomas of Acre in London 
[ib, p. 647). 

[Roger of Hoveden, pref. to vol. iii., and 16, 
28, 163, iv. 48, 63, 62-6; Benedictus, ii. 158, 
213, 223 ; Ralph of Diceto, ii. 90 ; Matt. Paris, ii. 
463, 483, 663, 669 ; Walter of Coventry, ii. pref. 
(all Rolls Ser.) ; Roger of Wendover, ii. 137, 262 
(Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Dugdale's Baronage, i. 702, 
and MoDasticon,iv. 146-8; Fosses Judges of Eng- 
land, ii. 62 ; NorgatVs Angevin Kings, ii. 366, 
393 ; StubWs Const. Hist. ii. 627.] W. H. 

FITZRALPH, RICHARD, in Latin Ri- 
cardus filius Radulphi, often referred to simply 
as *Armachanua* or *Ardmachanus'(<f. 1360), 
archbishop of Armagh, was bom probably in 
the last years of the thirteenth century at 
Dondalk in the county of Louth. The place 
is expressly stated by the author of the St. 
Albans * Chronicon Angliee' (p. 48, ed. E. M. 
Thompson) and in the * Annales HibemieB ' 
(an. 1337, 1360, in Chartularies of St. Mary's 
Abbey, Dublin, ii. 381, 393, ed. J. T. Gilbert, 
1884). Fitzralph has been claimed by Prince 
( Worthies of DevoUf p. 294 et seq., Exeter, 
1701) for a Devon man, solely on the 
grounds of his consecration at Exeter, and 
of the existence of a family of Fitzralphs in 
the county. 

Fitzralph was educated at Oxford, where 
he is saici to have been a disciple of John 
Baconthorpe [q. v.], and where ne devoted 
himself with zeal and success to the scholas- 
tic studies of the day, which he afterwards 
came to regard as the cause of much profit- 
less waste of time {Summn in Quastionibus 
Armenorum, xix. 35, f. 161 a, col. 1). He 
became a fellow of Balliol College, and it 
was as an ex-fellow that he subscribed in 
1325 his assent to a settlement of a dispute 
in the college as to whether members of the 
foundation were at liberty to follow studies 
in divinity. The decision was that they were 
not permitted to proceed beyond the study 
of the liberal arts {Hist, MSS, Coinm, 4th 
Rep. T). 443). 

It nas been commonly stated that Fitz- 
ralph was at one time a fellow or scholar 
of University College ; but the assertion is 
part of the well-known legend about that 
college fabricated in 1379, when the society, 
desirous of ending a wearisome lawsuit, en- 
deavoured to remove it to the hearing of the 
king's council. For this purpose they ad- 
dressed a petition to the kmff, setting forth 
that the college was founded by his progeni- 
tor. King Alfred, and thus lay under the 
kin^s special protection. They further added, 
to snow the services which the college had 



performed in the interest of religious educa- 
tion, ' que les nobles Seintz Joan de Beverle, 
Bede, Itichard Armecan, et autres pluseurs 
famouses doctours et clercs estoient jadys 
escolars en meisme votre college ' (printed 
by James Parker, Early History of Oxford, 
App. A. 22, p. 316. Oxford, 1885 ; cf. Wil- 
liam Smith, Annals of University College, 
pp. 124-8, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1728). This 
audacious fiction with its wonderful inversion 
of chronology can scarcely be said to esta- 
blish any fact about Fitzralph, except the 
high, if not saintly, reputation which he had 
acquired within twenty years of his death. 

Fitzralph seems to have continued resi- 
dence at Oxford for some time after the lapse 
of his fellowship, and about 1333 he is said 
to have been commissary (or vice-chancellor) 
of the university. It is more likely, however, 
that he was chancellor, although Anthony k 
Wood expressly states {Fasti Oxoyu p. 21) 
that this is an error ; for when he goes on 
to say that the chancellor at that time was 
necessarily resident, and that Fitzralph could 
not be so since he was dean of Lichfield, it 
is clear that he has mistaken the date of the 
latter*s preferment ; and one can hardly doubt 
his identity with * Richard Radyn,' who ap- 
pears in Wood's list as chancellor in the very 
year 1333, but whose name is written in an- 
other copy * Richardus Radi ' (Smith, p. 125, 
Radi being evidently Radi, the usual contrac- 
tion for Radulphi). Fitzralph was now a 
doctor of divinity. On 10 July 1334 he waa 
collated to the chancellorship of Lincoln Ca- 
thedral (Le Neve, Fasti Feci, Anglic ii. 92, 
ed. Hardy), and probably soon afterwards was 
made archdeacon of Chester. The last prefer- 
ment must have been some time after 1330 
{ib, i. 561). Bale, by an error, calls him arch- 
deacon of Lichfield {Scriptt, Brit, Cat, v. 93, 
p. 444) ; it was to the deanery of Lichfield that 
he was advanced by the provision of Pope 
Benedict XII in 1337, and installed 20 April 
(T. Chesterfield, BeEpisc. Coventr, etLwhf, 
in Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i, 443). An ex- 
press notice of William de Chambre {Cant, 
Hist. Dunelm, in Hist, Dunelm. Script, tres, p. 
128, Surtees Soc, 1839) mentions Fitzralph, 
in company with Thomas Bradwardine, the 
future primate, Walter Burley, Robert Hol- 
cot, and others, among those scholars who 
were entertained in the noble household of 
Richard of Bury, bishop of Durham, a refer- 
ence which probably belongs to a date sub- 
sequent to Bury*8 elevation to the see in 1333. 
From his deanery at Lichfield Fitzralph was 
advanced by provision of Clement VI to the 
archbishopric of Armagh, and was consecrated 
at Exeter by Bishop John of Grandison and 
three other prelates on 8 July 1847 (Stxtbbs, 
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, JJe Frrrtul. Uiberu. p. 20, 

ELblia, 16U5). 
Hie fsct that FJtxmlpb owed botli his 
jItBSl prefnrmeiila lo Jiapnl influence ren- 
~« it protwble that he wns held in favour 
the court of Avi)n>'>n, thuugh it is certain. 
that he was never nuule, lu baa b«en stated, 
■ cardiniil. Il bus not. Iiowever, been noticed 
tliat he was frequently in Arignon previouslv 
to Ills wBll-known Wait in ISo". AtnoriB Ills 
collected sermons (of which, either in full or 
in repnrts, the Bodleian MS. U4 
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July 1335, 
iber 133H, in December 1341 , in Sep- 
tember and December 1342, and in December 
1314,dftteswhichmaTposeib1yevenpDintloa 
';iDuousre$ii]eDceatATJgnon, taken in con- 
,ion with thecircumstance that bis sermons 
in England begin in 134o. lie was 
in Avignon in August l-'UOgbaving 

thither by the king of England on 

lew connected with thejubilee announced 
1850, A memorial of this remains in the 
.uscript already referred to (f. 240 ti), and 
Otluor coniei, eonlaininfr under this date 
I ftlxnlph'g Propositioezpnrteillustrisprin- 
cipis domiui regis Edwarclilll in conaistorio 
progmtiajubileaeinsdemdomini regis populo 
obtinetidri.' It is highly probable that it was 
this Opportunity which brought Fitzralph 
into connection with the negotiations then 
fcoiag on between the Armenian church ond 
tbepope. TbeArinenianahad sought help from. 
Bonluce XI I BgaltiHt the ad Vance of the Mus- 
jt, and the pope bod required them as an 
Went condition to aWure their beresit-s, 
b were set out in 117 articles (ename- 
d at length in IUthald. Ann. an. 1341, 
Z et am. ; summarised by Gl£aEL£R, Seal. 
'tt. iii. r&7 n. 2, Engl, trans., Fhiladelphis, 
13). The Armenians held a council inl343 
|B the text in M*HTkNB and Dim&im, Vet. 
pit, AmplUi. Coll. vii. 313 et seq.); the 
raent them tegatcB, and a correspondence 
lowed, which led lo the visit of two of 
if body — Nerses, archbishop of Melasgerd 
uxtfgardenais), and John, elect of Khilat 
^CUtensia) — to Avignon for farther consul- 
tation. I'itimlph took port in the interviews 
which wens arranged with them, ond at their 
r^uest wroto an eloUiralu treatise in nine- 
t<>(-n biiokn, examining and refuting the doc- 
lriu''i ill which the Armenians differed from 
fiiiiK-ljf rhrisi.iang. The booh is called on the ' 
tti1i^j>nei< ■ lUcbardi Itadulphi Summa in j 
tjumf ioDibuM Annpnomm,' but the first book 
i* hB«diMl 'Summa du Errorihus Armcnorum.' 
It wanoillted by JobnuiieaSudoris, and printed 
bj' Jean Petit at Paris in 16U. Thu facta 



thnt Fiizralph dwells upon bis personal in- 
tercourse with Nerses and John, and that 
be mentions Clement VI as living, seem to 
eipoee an error in Haynaldus, who soys (an, 
1353, nv. vol. vi. 688) that it wns Inno- 
cent VI who invited them in 1353. If this 
correction is accepted, there is no reason to 
doubt that the muetines with the Armenians, 
described at the opening of FitEralph's trea- 
tise, took place during his visit to Avignon 
in 1849. On the other hand, the concluding 
chapter of the hist booh, which alludes to the 
troubles he baJsuffe red from opponenla,lookB 
as though it were added at a later date, if, 
indeed (which is queationable on internal 
grounds), it is the work of Fitzralph at all. 
If his efforts to promote a reconciliation 
with the Armenian church redounded to 
Fitzralph'a fame abroad as a champion of 
catholic arthodoxy, in England be had already 
won a position of high eminence as a divine, 
both by solid performimcee as a teacher and 
writer ou school theology, and by sermons, 
many of which arc extant, preached atvarioua 
places inEngland and Ireland. These, though 
preserved or reported in Latin, are generafly 
stated lo have been delivered in English ('in 
vulgari '). One of them was preached 'in 
processione Londonise facta pro rege,' after 
the French campaicn of I34C. He appeani 
to have been popular on all hands, and in 
great request as a prea*;her. His visit to 
Avignon, however, in 1349, brought him, eo 
faras is known, for thefirst time into thatcon- 
flict with the mendicant orderswhich lasted 
until the end of his life, and left bis po»- 
thumous reputation to be agitated between 
the opposed parties in the church. Previoudy 
he had often preached in the ftiars' convents 
at Avignon. Thus we possesa his sermon at 
the general chapter of the Dominicans there, 
8 Sept. iai3 (2fe(«. MS. 144. f Ul ). and an- 
other in the Franciscan church on St. Francis's 
day in this yety year 1349. He was chw^ged, 
however,onlhiavisit,with a petition from the 
English clergy reciting certain well-known 
complaints against, the friars. This memorial, 
'Propositio ex parte prrelatontra et omnium 
curatorum totiusEcclesite coram papainpleno 
consistorio . . . adversusordines mendlcantes' 
(BodL MS. 144, r. 251 b), he presented on 
fi July 1350. Before this, not later than the 
beginning of May, Pope Clement had ap- 
pomted a commission, consisting of FitKrolph 
and two other doctors, to innuire in to the mam 
points at issue ; but after lon^ deliberation 
theyseemtobsTecome to no positive decision, 
and Fitzralph was ur^ed by certain of the 
cardinals to write an independent treatise on 
the subject. This work, ns he complet^ it 
some yeors later, is the treatise ' De Pauperie 
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Salvatoris' mentioned below (see the dedica- 
tion to that work). In the meantime some 
complaints appear to have been laid a^nst 
him before the King in respect of his behaviour 
in Ireland, where he was said to have pre- 
sumed upon the favour he enjoyed at the 
pope's hands. The king's decision went against 
him. First, 20 Nov. 1849, the archbishop's 
license to have his cross borne before him m 
Ireland was revoked (Rymbr, Fcedera^ iii. pt. i. 
190 seq., ed. 1826), and next, 18 Feb. 1349-60, 
the king wrote to the Cardinal of St. Anastasia 
to procure the disallowal of Fitzralph's claim 
of supremacy over the see of Dublm, and to 
the archbishop commanding his return to his 
diocese (ib. 192; the two letters of 18 Feb. 
appear, in this edition of the F(Bdera only, 
also under date 1347-8, at pp. 164 seq.) But 
down to the end of the year at least we find 
Fitzralph's claims supported by riots which 
called lor active measures on the part of the 
government (ib, pp. 211 seq.) 

At Avignon, as has been seen, Fitzralph 
had thus appeared as the official spokes- 
man of the secular clergy, and this attitude 
he maintained after his return to Ireland. 
How matters reached a crisis six years later 
is not quite certain. Wadding, speaking 
for the Franciscans, asserts that he nad at- 
tempted to possess himself of an ornament 
from one of their churches, and, being foiled 
in this, proceeded to a general attack upon the 
order, for which he was summoned, at the 
instance of the warden of Armagh, to make 
his defence at the papal court {Arm, Min. vii. 
127, ed. 1733). He does not, however, name 
his authority. Fitzralph's own account, in 
the * Defensio Curatorum,' is that in 1366 he 
visited London on business connected with 
his diocese, and there found a controversy 
raging about the question of * evangelical 
poverty.' On this subject he at once preached 
a number of sermons, laying down nine pro- 
positions, which centred in the assertion that 
poverty was neither of apostolic observance 
nor of present obligation, and that mendi- 
cancy was without warrant in scripture or 
primitive tradition. Out of these ' seven or 
eight ' sermons four were printed by Johannes 
Sudoris at the end of his edition of the 
'SummainQueestionibusArmenorum.' Thev 
were all preached in English at St. Paul s 
Cross, and range in date from the fourth 
Sunday in Advent to the third Sunday in 
Lent 1 366-7. The dean of St. Paul's, Richard 
Kilmington (or Kilwington), his old friend 
from the time when they were together in 
Bishop Bury's household, stood by him fW^ 
Rbdb, Vit<B Pontif, ap. Tanner, Bibl, Brit, 
p. 197) ; but the anger of the English friars 
was hotly excited, and the Franciscan, Roger 



Conway [q. v.], wrote a set reply to the arch- 
bbhop's positions. It was then, and in con- 
sequence of this discussion, Fitzralph asserts 
(Defermo Curatorum, ad init.), that his oppo- 
nents succeeded in procuring his citation ta 
defend his opinions before the pope, Inno- 
cent VI, at Avignon. The king forbade him, 
1 April 1867, to quit the country without 
special leave (Rtmeb, iii. pt. i. 362 ) ; but the 
prohibition seems to have been withdrawn, 
since he was at the papal court before 8 Nov., 
on which day he preached a sermon in sup- 
port of his position, which has been frequently 
published, and exists in numerous manu- 
scripts, under the title of * Defensio Cura- 
torum contra eos qui privilegiatos se dicunt' 
(^printed by John Trecnsel, Lyons, 1496 ; also 
in Goldast's 'Monarchia,' ii. 1892 et seq., 
Frankfurt, 1614 ; Brown's * Fasciculus Rerum 
expetendarum et fugiendarum,' ii. 466 et seq., 
and elsewhere). 

It was probably in connection with this 
sermon that Fitzralph completed and put 
forth his treatise ' De Pauperie Salvatoris,' 
in seven books, of which the first four will 
shortly be published for the first time as an 
appendix to Wycliflfe's book *De Dominio 
Divino' (edited by R. L. Poole for the Wyclif 
Society). The interest of this work is partly 
that it resumes the catholic contention 
against the mendicant orders which had 
been accepted by the council of Vienne and 
by Pope John XXII, and links this to a 
general view of human relations towards God 
which was taken up in its entirety by Wy- 
cliffe, and made by him the basis of a doc- 
trinal theory which was soon discovered to 
be, if not heretical, at least dangerous. Fitz- 
ralph, however, suffered no actual condem- 
nation ; it is hard to see how he could have 
been made to suffer for maintaining a position 
which had been upheld in recent years, though 
in different circumstances, by the highest ec- 
clesiastical authority ; and it is likely that 
he died at Avignon before judgment was pro- 
nounced, or perhaps even contemplated. A 
notarial instrument of the case, of which 
there is a copy in the Bodleian MS. 168, f. 174, 
contains the information that Fitzralph's case 
was entrusted by the pope to four cardinals 
for examination, 14 Nov., and gives the par- 
ticulars on which this should proceed. But 
unfortunately we have no record of the con- 
clusion arrived at. Wadding {Ann, Min, viii. 
127 et seqq., ed. 1733) state* that while the 
inquiry was going on the pope wrote letters, 
1 Oct. 1368, to the English bishops restraining 
them for the time from any interference with 
the practices of the friars to which Fitzralph 
had made objections; and that in the end 
silence was imposed upon the archbishop, and 
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the friare were confirmed in llieir privilegea. 
Tliig kit fivct is not disputed; thefnarsgained 
their point (cf, W\iaiNaHiM, Hist. Ani/lic. 
i. 286, eil, H. T. Riley) : but whether thej 
^ucuededinobtniningFitzralph'scondemDa- 
tion ij! more than doubtful. Jleranann Comer 
(in EcciBB, Corp. Hut. Med. Alvi, iii. 1097) 
goes K> far as to say that he waa arrested at 
ATiznon and there perished miserably. But 
Wadding hira»elf admits in his mar^n that 
bedied're infecta,'and the common account 
is that he died iu peace at an advanced age 
before any format decision upon his propoai- 
tions had been reached (F. Bosqfbt, Pond/. 
JloiH. Gail. Hilt. p. 131, Paris, 1032). It is 
«ignlficanl that some time before thisaaubsidy 
had been levied upon the cle:^ of the diocese 
of Lincoln, where he bad formerly been chan- 
cellor, Co contribute towards his expenses 
during his stay at thepapal court (Jleg. Gme- 
u-ttl. ap. Takskk, 284 note e), and Wycliffe 
implies that a collection of a more general 
kind was made for hia support (Fii«ci>. Zzan. 
p. 2S4 ; Triakffiu, iv. 36, p. 375, ed. G. V. 
I.echler) ; while a Benedictine chronicler 
fteeerts roundly, under the year 1368, that it 
was In consequence of the defiiult of the Kng- 
lleh clergy and the abundant resources of 
the friars that the latter received a confir- 
mation of their privileges, ' adhuc pendente 
iite'(tHrOTi.^nj/.p.38[W4LslH8KA>I,ifiJt(. 
Arigiie. i. 285). 



The date of Fitzralph's death was pi 
bably 1« Nov. 1360 (Wake, De Praml. II 
-p. 21 ; Cotton, Font. Ecct. Jlib.vu. 15) ; but 



' Chronicon Angliie,' p. 48, and, among 
modem writers. Bale (1. c.) give the dav as 
that of St. Edmund the king or 20 liov. 
I'he former dale, ' 10 Kal. Dec.,' has been 
(omcttmes misread as 10 Dec. (^nn. H3i. 
an. 13W, p. 393; Waddibs, viii. 129), and 
Wadding hesitates whether the year wasI360 
<ir 1369, the Utter year being given by Lcland 
(GjTTWit. rf#Son>H.£ri(.p.373). That FiU- 
ralpb's death took place at Avignon may be 
accepted ns certain. The discordant account 
is in foctobviously derived from the statement 
Inl'amden'aeditionofthe'AnnaleBUibemifo' 
(Ar>rnnnia,p,830,ed. 1607) that he died <in 
ilannonia,* which was pointed out by Ware 
(I- 0-) t"> hundred and fifty veara ago as a 
mistake for 'Avinione' (see J. T. Otlsekt, in- 
Irwluction la the Chart, r^ St. Mary't Ahbey, 
JMtUn, iipp.cxriii,cxix,whereheprinlB'Avi- 
ninna'). Hannonla then becomes localised 
in 'Monies Haanouiw'nr Mons in HainauU, 
and Wadding (1. c. p. 129) conjectures that 
"^h death WoE place in the course of his home- 
'^~ ', journey. In this identification of the 
in followetl by Mansi (nolo to lUi- 

>. Am. viL 33). 



About ten years after FitJtralph's death 
his bones ore said to have been taken by 
Stephen de Valle, bishop of Meath (136*- 
1379), and removed to the church of St. Ni- 
cholas at Dundalk; but some doubted whether 
the bones were his or another's (Ami. Hib. 
I.C.; WABB,p. 21). The monument was stiU 
shown in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when Ussber wrote to Camden. 
(30 Oct. 1606) that it ' was not long ago by 
the rude soldiers defaced' (Caudbn, Ejiut. 
p. 86, 1691). However this may be, the state- 
ment that miracles were wroug-ht at the tomb 
in which his remains were laid rests upon 
early testimony. The first contir-ualor uf 
Htgden, whose manuscript is of the first port 
of the fifteenth century, asserts cf the year 
1377 that 'about this time God, declarins; the 
righteousness wrought by master Kicbard 
whiles that he lived on the earth, that that 
miebt be fulfilled In him which is said in the 
pa^m, " The righteous shall be in everlasting 
remexahrance, through thameritsof the same 
Richard worketh daily at his tomb at Dun- 
dalk in Ireland many and great miracles, 
whereat it is aaid that the friars are ill- 
pleased ' {Folychitnt. viii, 392, ed. 3. R. 
lAtmhy ; Chfaa. Anyl. ^. AfXi). A like state- 
ment occurs in the 'Chronicon Angli»' 
(an.l360,p.46). Ineonse>c|uenceof these mi- 
racles Ware says that Boniface IX caused a 
commission, conFiisting of John Colton, arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and Richard Yong, abbot 
of Osney, end elect of Bangor (therefore be- 
tween 1400 end 1404), to inquire into hia 
claims to canonisation ; but the inquiry led 
to no positive action in the matter. Still, 
popular usage seems to have placed its own 
interpretation upon the miracles, and as lata 
as the seventeenth century a Roman catholic 
priest, Paul Harris, spealis of I-1tirsljJi as 
'called . . . by the inhabitants of this cuun- 
trey S. lUchard of Dundalke' {Adnumition 
to the Fryari of Ireland, pp. 15, 34, 1634). 
Ussh^r hud used almost the same words in 
his letter alreadv quoted. Wood states that 
there was an eihgy of Fitzralph in Lichfield 
Cathedral, but it had been destroyed before 
thetime at which bewrote(/'n8(t ftnm.p.21). 

Besides his chief works already enume- 
rated Fitzralph was the author of a number 
of minor tracts in the mendicant controversy 
(among them a reply 1o Conway), sermons 
(one e^Iection entitled 'De Laudibus MarijB 
Avenioni'), 'Lectura Sententiarum,''QuB!s- 
tiones Sententiarum,' ' Lectura Theologite,' 
' Db Statu universalis Ecclesiss,' ' De PecrAtO 
Ignorantife,' 'De Vafritiia Judteorum," 'Dia- 
logus de Rebus ad S. Scripturam pertinen- 
tibuB,' 'VitaS. Manchini Abbatis,' and ' Epi- 
Btolra ad Diversos,' most of which are atiU 
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extant in manuscript. For fuller particulars 
see Tanner's < Bibl. Brit./ p. 284 et seq. The 
statement that Fitzralph translated the Bible 
or parts of the Bible into Irish, though often 
repeated, rests simply upon a guess — given 
merely as a guess — of Foxe {Acts and Monu- 
mentSf ii. 766, ed. 1854). 

[Anthorities cited above] R. L. P. 

FITZRICHARD, GILBERT (d. 1115 ?). 
[See Clare, Gilbebt de.] 

FITZROBERT, SIMON, bishop of Chi- 
chester (d. 1207). [See Simon db Wells.] 

FITZROY, AUGUSTUS HENRY, third 
Dtjke op Grapton (1736-1811), grandson of 
Charles (1683-1757), second duke and eldest 
surviving son of Lord Augustus Fitzroy (d. 
28 May 1741), by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Colonel William Cosby of Strodbell in Ire- 
land, governor of New York, was born 1 Oct. 
1735, and educated at Westminster School 
and at Peterhouse, Cambridge, taking the 
degree of M.A. in 1753, as Earl of Euston. 
Stonehewer, the friend of Gray, was his tutor 
at Cambridge, and afterwards his private 
secretary and intimate friend. Grafton subse- 
quently declined the degree of LL.D. usually 
conferred on its chancellor, from a dislike 
to subscribing the articles of the church of 
England. He was returned in December 
1756 as member by the boroughs of Borougli- 
bridge in Yorkshire and Bury St. Edmunds 
in Suffolk, when he chose the latter consti- 
tuency. On 6 May 1757 he succeeded as 
third Duke of Grafton, and was at once 
created lord-lieutenant of Suffolk, a position 
which he held until 1763, when he was dis- 
missed by Lord Bute, and again from 1 709 to 
1790. He was appointed in November 1756 as 
lord of the bedchamber to the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George HI, but resigned the post 
early in June 1758. His first active appearance 
in politics was on the accession to power of 
Lord Bute, when he flung himself into oppo- 
sition. At this time he was intimately allied 
with Lord Temple, and followed his lead by 
visiting Wilkes in the Tower in May 1763 
* to hear from himself his own story and his 
defence, and to show that no influence ought 
to stop the means of every man^s justifying 
himself from an accusation, though it should 
be of the most heinous nature,* but he offended 
Temple by refusing in that month to become 
bail for Wilkes. His rise in parliament was 
so rapid that when Pitt was summoned by 
the kmp to form a ministry' in August 1763 
he had it in contemplation to enlist Grafton 
as a member of his cabinet. In December 
of that year Horace Walpole records in his 
letters that the Duke of Grafton is much com- 
mended, and, although he had never been in 



office, he was now in the front rank of poli- 
tics. Pitt was again called upon to form a. 
ministry, when he named Grafton and him- 
self as the principal secretaries of state ; but 
the projected administration fell through in 
consequence of Lord Templets refusal to take 
office. The Marquis of Kockingham there- 
upon took the treasury, and Grafton became 
his secreta^ of state for the northern de- 
partment (J uly 1765). Then, as ever, he was 
anxious to obtain Pittas assistance, but the 
great commoner was not enamoured of the 
new. cabinet, and esjNScially objected to the 
Duke of Newcastle's inclusion in it. Weak 
as it was, without the support of the king 
or of Pitt, and without cohesion among them- 
selves, the Rockingham ministry dragged on 
for some months. Grafton ttrew up the 
seals in May 1766, when he stated in the 
House of Lords that he had not cone out 
of office * from a love of ease and indulgence to 
his private amusements, as had been falsely 
reported, but because they wanted strength^ 
which one man only could supply;' and that 
* though he had carried a general's staff, he 
was ready to take up a mattock or spade 
under that able and great minister.' At the 
end of Julv all Grafton's colleagues followed 
his example, and Pitt was forced to take 
upon himself the cares of office. Grafton very 
reluctantly accepted the headship of the 
treasury, and Pitt, to the disgust of his 
friends, took a peerage and the privy seal 
(July 1766). With a view to strengthening 
the cabinet by the inclusion of the Duke of 
Bedford's party, the first lord endeavoured to 
obtain Lord Gower in lieu of Lord Effinont 
as first lord of the admiralty, but in this he 
was unsuccessful. The new ministry was 
soon involved in difficulty. Wilkes came 
to London, and on 1 Nov. 1766 addressed to 
Grafton a letter in which he professed loyalty 
and implored pardon, but on the advice of 
Chatham no notice was taken of the com- 
munication, and Wilkes thereupon repaired 
to Paris and sent a second communication 
on 12 Dec. The state of the East India 
Company presented even greater dangers to 
the new aaministration. The views of Con- 
way and Charles Townshend were antago- 
nistic to those of Chatham, and but for the 
latter's illness, Townshend would have been 
dismissed from office. Their defeat over the 
amount of the land tax was ' a most dis- 
heartening circumstance,' and when Towns- 
hend was taunted with the necessity of pro- 
viding some means to recoup the reduction, he, 
' without the concurrence of the rest of the 
cabinet, intimated that he had thought of a 
method of taxing America without giving 
offence, and the ministry found themselves 
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scribed as ' the Diiko of (iraflon'a Mrs. Hor- 
ton, the Diite of Doraet'fl Mre. Horton, every- 
body's Mrs. Rorton.' Her fealures are well 
known from Gaiii3borougli'sportrait,&iidBhe 
waa endowed with rare powers of attraction, 
forwiiich ti raft on threw away 'his beauti~ 
ful and most accomplUhed wife,' and Charles, 
second viscount Muynard, railed her to the 
psemge bj marrying her 13 June 1770. It 
was in April 17(18 that the prime minister 
appeared with her at the opera and thus 
atlorded JunJus an opportumtv for some 
of his keenest invectives, Under the in- 
fluence of these private distractions and pub- 
lie troubles over Wilkes and America, resig- 
nation of the premieTshi|) was oft«n threat- 
ened by Graflon. In October 1768 Chatham 
resigned his place as lord privy seal, although 
several of his friends still adhered to their 
places. At the close of 1709 Chatham re- 
covered the full possession of his faculties, 
and the efl'ect upon the ministry of his re- 
appearance in the political world was instan- 
taneous. Lord Granby voted against them, 
and then resigned. Lord Oamdeu was dis- 
missed from his post of lord chancellor, and 
the seals were given to Charles Yorke. The 
death of the new cliaiicellor followed imme- 
diately on his appointment, and Grafton, 
naturally timid and indolent, and wilh a set 
of discontented friends around him, seized 
the opportunity ofresiguin^ on 28 Jan. 1770, 
His temporary dillcrence with Chatham was 
intensified by some words which passed be- 
tween them in ihe foUowing March, when 
Grafton was pronounced unequal 'to the go- 
remmeut of a great nation. After much 
persuasion from the king's friends he took 
office 08 privy seal in lioril North's adminis- 
trstion(June 1771), but, 'with a kind of 
proud humility,' refused a seat in the cabinet. 
This step exposed him to varying comment. 
The king wrote, 'Nothing can be more hand- 
some than his manner of accepting the privy 
seal,' but Horoce Walpole aneeringly wrote, 
that it came 'of not being proud.' Grafton 
„ himself pave out in after years that he ac- 

accusation which would appear from the cepted this office in the hope of 
id Queries,' 3rd " ' - ■- * ■ ' ■ 



under the necessity of bringing forward the 
port dutie8uponglaag,colours, [iaper,Bndtea.' 
Grafton became more anxious than ever for 
Chatham's advice in the cabinet's delibera- 
tions, and for his presence in parliament. An 
interview between them was at last arranged 
on 31 May 1707, but the only effect of their 
consultation was for the minifitry to continue 
in its course, with Conway taking the lead in 
the commons. As Chatham's malady be- 
came worse, it was necessary for Grafton 
either to retire, which he often threatened, 
or to assume greater responsibility in buu- 
ness. He adopted the latter alternative, and 
from Sept ember 1767 the ministry was known 
by his name. Towushenddiedin that month 
Hnil Lord North succeeded as chancellor of 
the exchequer, and Lord Gower with the 
members of the Bedford party was included 
in the government in the following Decem- 
ber. 'Tbe effect of these cianges was to 
render the ministry more united in council 
but to weaken its Gheral character. Wilkes 
'was returned for Middlesex, and Grafton, 
though perBonally adverse to arbitrary acts 
of power, waa at the bead of affairs when an 
electedrepresentative to parliament was first 
expelled the House of Commons, and then 
declared incapable of election. The cabinet 
decided that the port duties levied in the 
American colonies should be repealed, but 
were divided upon the question whether the 
duty upon tea should not be retained as nn 
asaertjon of the riglit. Grafton was for the 
repeal of oil, but, ' to his great surprise and 
mortification, it was carried against him by 
the casting- vote of his friend Lord Rochfurd, 
whom be had himself lately introduced into 
the cabinet.' To make matters worse, he 
began to neglect business, and to outrage 
tbe lax morality of his day, thinking, to use 
the strong Innguoge of Horace Walpole, ' the 
world should be postponed to a whore and a 
horse race.' Junius thundered against him, 
accusing hi m , ^ hered itaryrangerofWhittle- 
bury and Salcey forests, of roalve ' 
claiming and cutting some of the 

official 

aer. viii. 231-3, to have been unfounded 
and denouncing him, both in his letters 
and in a poem called 'Harrr and Nan,' an 
elegy in the manner of Tibullus, which was 
printed in 'Almon's Political Register,' ii. 
431 (1768), for what could not be gain- 
said, his connection with Nancy Parsons. 
This woman was the daughter of a tailor in 
Bond Street, and she first lived with Hogh- 
ton or Horton, a West India captive mer- 
chant, with whom she went to Jamaica, but 
fanu whom she fied to England. She is de- 



to extremittea, andlUs views probably always 
leant to the side of the colonists. In August 
1775 he wrote to Lord North, warmly urging 
the desirability of a reconciliation, but the 
prime minister did not reply for seven weeks, 
when the substanceof his answer was a draft 
of the king's speech. His resignation was 
daily expected, and on 3 Nov. the king 
thought that the seal of olBce should bs 
sent for, but on 9 Nov. tirofton resigned, and 
at once took public action against his late col- 
leagues. An attempt was made in February 
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1779 to attach him and some of Chatham's 
followers to the North ministry, but it failed, 
and he remained out of office until the foun- 
dation of the Rockingham ministry in March 
1782, when he joined the cabinet as lord privy 
seal. Though he acquiesced in the acces- 
sion of Loni Shelbume on Rockingham's 
death in the following Jul^, he did not cor- 
dially act with his new chief, and the down- 
fall of the administration in April 1783 was 
probably a relief to him. From that time he 
remained out of office, and to his credit be it 
said that although he had a numerous family 
he obtained ' no place, pension, or reversion 
whatever.' He had been declining in health 
for more than two years, but his fatal illness 
lasted for some weeks. He died at Euston 
Hall, Suffolk, on 14 March 1811, and was 
buried at Euston on 21 March. He was in- 
vest^ K.G. at St. James's Palace 20 Sept. 
1769, was recorder of Thetford and Coventry, 
high steward of Dartmouth, hereditary ranger 
of Whittlebury and Salcey forests, and the 
holder of several sinecures, including places 
in the king's bench, common pleas, and court 
of exchequer. His ftrst wife, whom he mar- 
ried 29 Jan. 1756, was Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Henry Liddell, baron Ravensworth. 
After a married life of twelve years she eloped 
with John Fitzpatrick, second earl of Upper 
Ossory, whom she married on 26 March 1769, 
the act dissolving her first marriage having 
come into law three days previously. By her 
the duke had two sons, George Henry, fourth 
duke [q. v.], and Lord Charles [q. v.], and a 
daughter, Georgiana. He married m May 
1769 Elizabeth, third daughter of the Rev. 
Sir Richard Wrottesley, dean of Windsor. 
She is described as * not handsome, but quiet 
and reasonable, and having a very amiable 
character.' She bore him twelve children. 

Grafton's tastes first leant entirely to plea- 
sure. His pack of hounds at Wakefield 
Lodge, his onicial residence in Whittlebury 
forest, and the races of Newmarket absorbed 
his thoughts and his spare time. Latterly he 
became of a more serious disposition, and he 
was for many years a regular worshipper at 
the unitarian chapel in Essex Street, Strand, 
London. He was the author of: 1. ' Hints 
submitted to the serious attention of the 
Clergy, Nobility, and Gentry, by a Lavman,' 
1789, two editions, the first edition having 
been called in in consequence of the king's 
illness. It urged the propriety of amend- 
ment of life by the upper classes, and greater 
attention to public worship, to insure which 
a revision of the liturgy was necessary. 
2. 'The Serious Reflections of a Rational 
Christian from 1788 to 1797 ' [anon.], 1797. 
In favour of unitarianism and against the in- 



fallibility of the writers of the Old and New 
Testaments. It was throogh some of Bishop 
Watson's little tracts that Grafton first turned 
his attention to religious inquiry, and when 
his views were condemned by several writers 
they found a defender in the bishop. A 
volume of ' Considerations on the expe(uency 
of Revising the Liturgy and Articles of the 
Church of England ' (1790, two edits.), writ- 
ten by Watson, was printed under the duke's 
auspices, and seven himdred copies of an edi- 
tion of Griesbach's Greek New Testament, 
with the various readings in manuscript^ 
printed at his sole expense in 1796, were 
gratuitously circulated according to his di- 
rection. Late in life he wrote a ' Memoir ' 
of his public career, and several extracts from 
it have been published in Lord Stanhope's 
' History,' Walpole's * Memoirs of GJeorge III/ 
vol. iv., Appenaix, and in Campbell's ' Lives 
of the Chancellors; ' but the whole work has 
not yet been printed, although it has for some 
time been included among the publications 
of the Camden Society. On 29 Nov. 1768 
Grafton was unanimously elected chancellor 
of Cambridge University, and on 1 July 1769 
he was installed in the senate house. Through 
Stonehewer's interest Gray had been ap- 
pointed by Grafton to the professorship of 
modem historv at Cambridge, and he thought 
himself bound in gratitude to ^vTite on the 
installation. The ode was begun in 1768, 
finished in April 1769, and printed after July 
in that year. Much to Dr. Burney's chagrin 
it was set to music by Dr. John Randall, the 
then music professor. Particulars of the pro- 
ceedings on this occasion may be founa in 
Nichols's * Illustrations of Literature,' v. 315- 
317; Cradock's * Memoirs,'i. 105-17, iv. 156-9 ; 
and in the 'Gentleman's Magazine,' xxxix. 
361-2. His expenses on this occasion were 
estimated at 2,000/., and to celebrate his ap- 
pointment he offered 500/. towards lighting 
and paving the town. The duke's career dis- 
appomted the expectations of his friends. His 
disinterestedness of motive and the sincerity 
of his friendship have received high praise, nor 
was he wanting in judgment or good sense, 
but these qualities were allied with many 
drawbacks, and notably with timidity of 
conduct, which led him in times of danger 
to threaten resignation of office, and disr^pird 
of public opinion in social life. It is perhaps 
his highest praise that Fox in 1775 wrote 
that he could act with him * with more plea- 
suro in any possible situation than with any 
one I have been acquainted with,' and Chat- 
ham in 1777 sent him * unfeigned respect.' 

[Granville Papers, passim; Stanhope's His- 
tory, 1713-83,Tol8. v-vii. ; Chatham Corresp. pas- 
sim ; Walpole's Memoirs of Reign of Qeorge lU; 
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Vnlpole's l^tten, iii. 138, ir. 139. 500, v. lUO, 
IS3.326, S0fi,3«7.tii,Ae: Carresp.ofGeorgelil 
" ' Mortb.i.76-«, 281-3, ii, 228; Almon'eAnoc- 
I, i. 1-S4; Gsnt. Mag. ISll,p. 302; Tay 
Sit JaeHllrt Refolds, i. ITS ; Dyer's Cam- 
. , _ It. ii. 29-81 : C. H. Cooper's AnnsU of 
GknliridgciT. saS-ei; Oni/«works(18Stud.), 
i. BJ-7, ii. a»2, 277. iii. 316. 342-8; UhIict's 
NurthuiptoiidiJre, ii. 170-1 ; Nichola'i Illustr. 
of Lit, vi. 7S8 ; NiehoU'B lie. AnecdoicB, i. fiS3, 
ii. 67. riii. 145, ix. 87, 4S7, 451, 4ST; Notes 
and Qafrin. 2ii<i Mr. ii. i&6. 462, iii. fiT; Bals- 
hani's Lindsar, pp. S20-3S ; JulinWilUaiDsHBels- 
ham, pp,Sll-12iUii(<omipled CliriBCi&nity.£(ir., 
A HimuD an tha dnfce'a d«ittt by BeUmm, 
1811.] W. P. C. 

FITZROY, CHARLES, first Duke op 
SoDTUAMPTos and Clbveliixd (1662-17.30), 
natural son of Charles II, by Burbarft, coun- 
tess of Castlemaiue [see Villieks, Babhaba], 
W&9 boro in 1662 and bantised on 18 June In 
that year in St. MarBttret's Church, Weslmin- 
ster, the king, the Earl of O^tfoH, and Lady 
Suflblk (sister of the CountewofCastleinaine) 
being sponsors. The entry in the register was 
* Charles Palmer, lord Limerick, sou to the 
R^t Honourable Roger.eur! of Castlemaine, 
bj' Barbara,' andbeborethetitteof Lord Lime- 
rick until 1670, when the patent which created 
his mother Countess of Southampton and 
Uuehess of Cleveland, with rvmainaer tn tail 
lie, conferred upon hiin the right to use 
B title of Earl of Southampton during his 
iCbvr'B life, ntid from that date he is com- 
mly referred to aa Lord Southampton. He 
a uutAllt^ knight of the Oarter on 1 April 
1873, and on 10 Sept. 1676 was created Baron 
of Newbiuy in the county of Berkshire, Earl 
of Chichester iu the county of Susses, and 
Duke afthe county of Snuthamplon. On the 
death of his mother in 1709 he succeeded to 
I be barony of Nonsuch inthecountrofSurrey, 
the earldom of Soulbamplon, and the duke- 
dom of Cleveland. He took bis seat in the 
House of Lords as Ihike of Cleveland on 
]4Jan. 1710. Hislifewas uneventful. He 
WM3u»pccied of intriguing for the restoration 
of Jame» II in 1691, received a pension of 
l.OOW. per annum, chai^d on the proceeds 
of tJie lotteries in 169f, took little or no 

t«rt in the debates of the House of Lords, 
lilt join^ in the protest against the abandon- 
ment of the amendments to the Irish For- 
feitures ami Land Tax Bill in 1700. He died 
in 1730. Fitzroy married, first. Mary, daugh- 
Icr of Sir Henry Wood, one of the clerks of 
ibu grera cloth, through whom, as next of 
kin tu her father, he acquired alter much 
litigation in 1692 a life intewst of the annual 
val lie of4,00W.:flecandlT,inNDvem her 1094, 
Add, daughter of Sir William Pulteney of 



Misterton, Leicestershire. By his first w 
be bad no issue ; by his second, three si 
and ibree daughters. He was succeeded by 
hia eldest son William, who died without 
issue in 1774. His two other sons died in 
bis lifetime. Of bis daughters one, Grace, 
married Henry Vane [a. v.], third baron 
Barnard, and their grandson, William Horry 
Vane, created Duke of Cleveland in 1 833, was 
father of the second, third, and fourth dukes 
of this creation, 

(Gent. Mag. new hit. ISfiO, p. 3B8 ; Pepys's 
Diary, 28 July 1662; HiW.MSS. Comm.OthHep. 
App. 387, 7th Rep. App. 210f; 465ft; NJcoWs 
Hiat, of KnigbCliucK], ii. liviii ; Lords* Journals, 
xii. 37 ; Liitirell's Ralation of State A&irs, ii. 
60S, 630, iii. 397. iv. 638 ; Cal. Traaa. Papers. 
lfl97-170U2, p, 76 : Hist Eeg. Chron. Diary, 
1 73U, p. S8 ; Micolos's Peerage (Conrthope).] 
J. M. It. 

FITZROY. CHARLES, first Bakok 
SoirTHAMPToK(17.1"-1797),lhirdBOnofLord 
Augustus Fitzroy (second son of Charles, se- 
cond duke of GraOon), bv Elijpabeth, daugh- 
ter of Colonel WiUiam t'oaby, was bom on 
25 June 1737. He was gaietted to a lieu- 
tenancy in the lat regiment of foot in 1756, 
was rapidly advanced to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and served as aide-de-camp to 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick at the battle 
of Mind en (1 Aug. 1759), when he carried the 
famous order for the advance of the ca^'alry, 
which Lord George Sackville (al'terwarda 
Sackville-Gennain) neglected. Hegave evi- 
dence before the court-martial which aller- 
wards tried Sacki-ille [see Gebmaik, Gbokog 
Sackvillb]. Inl760hewasappointodgroom 
of the bedchamber to tbe king, an office 
which be resigned in 1762. He was present 
at tbe battle of Kircbdenkern on 15 July 
1761. On 11 Sejrt. 1766 be succeeded the 
Marquis of Lome in the command of the 14th 
regiment of dragoons. On 20 Oct. 1773 ha 
was appointed colonel of the 3rd or king's 
own dragoons. On 17 Oct. 1780 he waa 
raised to the peeraee as Boron Southampton, 
and on 27 Dec. following be became groom 
of the stole to the Prince of ^^'ale8. Ha 
moved the address lo the throne at tbe open- 
ing of parliament in 1781, and spoke (18 Feb. 
1782) on Lord Carmarthen's motion protest- 
ing against tbe elevation to the peerage of 
' any person labouring imder o heavy censure 
of a court-martial.' a motion aimed at Lord 
George Sackville-Germain, who had j ust been 
created Viscount Sackville of Dravton, deny> 
ing thot, OS hod been alleged or insinuated, 
the court-martial in question had been ani- 
mated by a factious spirit. He also spoke, 
without definitely committing himself to 
either side, on the Kegency Bill on 16 Feb. 
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1789. He was advanced to the rank of general 
on 26 Oct. 1793. He died on 21 March 1797. 
He married, on 27 July 1 768, Anne, daughter 
of Sir Peter Warren, K.B., vice-admiral of 
the red, by whom he had issue nine sons and' 
seven daughters. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, George Ferdinand. He was lord 
of the manor of Tottenham Court, Middlesex, 
and had his principal seat at Fitzroy Farm, 
near Ilighgate, the grounds of which he laid 
out in the artificial style then in vogue. 

[Brydges's Peerage (Collins), vii. 461 ; Gent 
Mag. 1766 p. 362, 1769 p. 144. 1760 pp. 47, 
136, 1761 p. 331, 1762 p. 391, 1766 p. 444, 
.1797 i. 366 ; Beatson's Polit. Index, i. 429, 466 ; 
Lords' Joum. xxxvi. 180 b ; Pari. Hist.zxii. 637. 
J 013, xxvii. 1274 ; Walpole's Joum. of the Eeign 
of Geo. lU. ii. 476 ; Lysons's Environs, 1796, iii. 
272 w.] J. M. R. 

FITZROY, Lord CHARLES (1764- 
1829), general, the second son of Augustus 
Henry, third duke of Grafton [q. v.l bv his 
first wife, Anne, daughter of Henry Liddell, 
baron Ravensworth, was bom on 17 July 
17tJ4. He took the degree of M.A. at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1784. Hav- 
ing entered the army as an ensign in 1782 he 
was appointed captain of the 3rd foot guards 
in 1787, and in 1788 equerrv to the Duke of 
York, under whom he served in the campaign 
in Flanders in 1793-4, being present at the 
siege of Valenciennes. In 1795 he was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to the king with the 
rank of colonel, was advanced to the rank of 
major-general in 1798, and se^^'ed on the 
Irish staff between February of that year 
and the following April, and then on the 
English staft' until 1809, with the exception 
of * the year of peace,* 1802. He also com- 
manded for some years the garrison of Ips- 
wich. He was gazetted lieutenant-general 
in January 1805, and on 4 Jan. 1814 obtained 
the rank of general. Between 1784 and 
1796 and also from 1802 to 1818 he repre- 
sented Bury St. Edmunds in parliament. 
He never spoke in the house. During the 
last twenty years of his life he resided prin- 
cipally at his seat at Wicken, near Stony 
Stratford, where he endeared himself to the 

Eoor by many acts of charity. He died at 
is house in Berkeley Square on 20 Dec. 
1829, and was buried on the 30th at AVicken. 
Fitzroy married, first, on 20 June 1795, Fran- 
ces, daughter of Edward Miller Mundy, 
sometime M.P. for Derbyshire, by whom he 
had one son, Charles Augustus [q. v.] ; and 
secondly, on 10 March 1799, Lady trances 
Anne Stewart, eldest daughter of Robert, first 
marquis of Londonderry, by whom he had 
two sons, George and Robert [q. v.], and one 
daughter. 



[Collins*s Peerage (Brydges), i. 219; Grad. 
Cant.; Gent. Mag. 1788 pt. i. 278, 1795 pt. i. 
248, 1798 pt i. 90, 1806 pt. i. 677, 1818 pt. 
ii. 499, 1830 pt. i. 78 ; List of Members of Pari. 
(Official Ketum of) ; Comwallis Corresp. (Ross), 
ii. 422.] J. M. R. 

FITZROY, Snt CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
(1796-1858), colonial governor, eldest son of 
Lord Charles Fitzroy [q^. v.], the second son of 
Augustus Henry, third duke of Grafton [q. v.], 
was bom 10 May 179G. He obtained a commis- 
sion in the Horse Guards, and was present at 
the battle of Waterloo, where he was attached 
to the staff of Sir Hussey Vivian. After his 
retirement from active service he was elected in 
1831 as member for Bury St. Edmunds, and 
voted for the Reform Bill. He did not sit in 
the reformed parliament. In 1837 he was 
appointed lieutenant-^vemor of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, being kmghted on his departure 
to the colony. In l&l he was appointed 

fovemor and commander-in-chief of the 
lOeward Islands, where he won great favour 
by his conciliatory demeanour. Before his 
term of office was completed he was recalled 
(1845), in order that he might be sent to the 
colony of New South Wales, then in a state 
of considerable excitement and in peculiar 
need of a governor of proved moderation and 
courtesy. He succeeded Sir George Gipps 
[q. v.] in August 1846. The colonists had 
insisted on constitutional changes, and had 
been irritated by Gipps's unsympathetic be- 
haviour. The immediate question was the 
claim of the council, then partly composed of 
nominee members, to specific appropriation 
of the public funds. The appointment of Fitz- 
roy enabled the colonists to agree to what was 
really a postponement of the full acknow- 
ledgment of their claim. Their confidence 
was shown in the universal sy mpath v on the 
occasion of the fatal accident to Lady Mary 
Fitzroy, 7 Dec. 1847. Mr. Gladstone had 
suggested to the Legislative ClJouncil of New 
South Wales a revival of the system of trans- 
portation, a proposal to which a select com- 
mittee had assented on the condition that an 
equal number of free emigrants should be sent 
out by the home government. Lord Grey, 
however, had determined to send convicts 
alone. The whole colony was roused to ex- 
citement by the arrival (11 June 1849) of 
the Ilashemy with convicts on board. The 
convicts were landed and sent to the up- 
country districts. Fitzroy reported their 
objections, but declared that he would firmly 
resist coercion. Fortunately, Lord Grey 
yielded the point. In 1860 Fitzroy was ap- 
pointed governor-general of Australia, and 
soon afterwards the Port Phillip district was 
separated into the independent colony of Vic-> 
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toria. Upon the discovery of gold Fitzroy 
steadily pressed on the home authorities the 
advisability of establishing a mint at Sydney. 
His influence was also used on behalf of a 
favourable consideration for the Constitu- 
tional Act which Wentworth had passed 
through the colonial legislature in 1853. His 
departure, 17 Jan. 1856, took place amidst 
general expressions of regret, and when news 
of his deatn reached the colony the houses of 
legislature were adjourned* Fitzroy was pre- 
sent at the opening of Sydney University, and 
it was under his auspices that the first rail- 
"way was commenced, the first stone of the 
Fitzroy Dock laid, and the building of the 
Cxchajige begun. 

He died in London on 16 Feb. 1858. He 
"was twice married: first, on 11 March 1820, 
to Lady Mary Lennox, eldest daughter of the 
fourth Ihike of Richmond, who died 7 Dec. 
1847; secondly, on 11 Dec. 1855, to Margaret 
Gordon. 

[Records of the British Army, Eoyal Horse 
Guards ; Antigua and the Antiguans ; Kusden's 
Hist, of Aastralia; Sydney Morning Herald; 
European Mail (for Australia), February 1858.1 

E. C. K. G. 

FITZROY, GEORGE, Duke of Nokth- 
TJHBEBLAND (1665-1716), third and youngest 
eon of Charles II, by Barbara, countess of 
Castlemaine [see Villiers, Babbara, Du- 
chess OP Clevelakd], bom at Oxford in De- 
cember 1665, was created Baron of Pontefract 
in the county of York, Viscount Falmouth in 
the county of Cornwall, and Earl of North- 
umberland on 1 Oct. 1674. He was employed 
on secret service at Venice in 1682, and on his 
Tet urn to England was created Duke of North- 
umberland (6 April 1688), and elected and 
installed knight of the Garter (10 Jan. and 
8 April 1684\ He served as a volunteer on 
the side of tne French at the siege of Luxem- 
bourg in the summer of the same year, return- 
ing to England in the autumn. Evelyn, who 
met him at dinner at Sir Stephen Fox*s soon 
after his return, describes him as ' of all his 
majesty's children the most accomplished 
ana worth the owning,' and is * extremely 
handsome and well shaped.' He particularly 
praises his skill in horsemanship (2>tary, 
24 Oct. and 18 Dec. 1684). He commanded 
the second troop of horse g[uards in 1687, was 
appointed a lord of his majestv's bedchamber 
in December 1688, constable of Windsor 
Castle in 1701, and succeeded the Earl of 
Oxford aa colonel of the roval regiment of 
horse March 1702-a On fO Jan. 1709-10 
he obtained the rank of lieutenant-general, 
waa sworn of the privy council on 7 April 
1718, and was appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Surrey on 9 Oct. 1714. He was also chief 



butler of England. Frogmore House, Berk- 
shire, was one of his seats. He died without 
issue at Epsom on 28 June 1716. He mar- 
ried in 1686 Catherine, daughter of Robert 
Wheatley, a poulterer, of Bracknell, Berk- 
shire, and relictof Robert Lucy of Charlecote, 
whom he is said, with the assistance of his 
brother, Henry Fitzroy fq. v.], first duke of 
Grafton, to have privately conveyed abroad 
soon afterwards. 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland (Archdall), iv. 89 ; 
Courthope's Hist. Peer. ; Burke's Extinct Peer- 
age ; Secret Services of Charles H and James II 
(Camd. Soc), p. 66 ; Luttrell's Relation of State 
Affairs, i. 295, 304, 307, 322, 373, 434, 644, 616, 
V. 46, 268, 277, 278. ri. 711, 723 ; Magn. Brit. 
Notit. 1702, p. 649; Angl. Notit. 1687 pt. i. 
p. 179, 1714 pt. ii.p.'336 ; Lysons's Magn. Brit. 
I. 433 ; Haydn's Book of Dignities ; Hist. Reg. 
i. 352.] J. M. R. 

FITZROY, GEORGE HENRY, fourth 
Duke op Grafton (1760-1844\ son of Au- 
gustus Henry Fitzroy [q. v.], tnird duke, by 
his first wife, was bom 14 Jan. 1 760. As Earl 
of Euston he was sent at eighteen years of 
age to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
contracted an intimate friendship with the 
younger Pitt. He proceeded M.A. in 1799. 
He was afterwards for a time Pitt's warm 
partisan in the House of Commons, and for 
many years his colleague in the representation 
of the universitv. In 1784 he married the 
Lady Maria Charlotte Waldegrave, second 
daughter of James, second earl of Waldegrave. 
Euston entered parliament in 1784. The con- 
servatives had resolved to attack a number 
of whig seats, including those of Cambridge 
University. The sitting members were Lord 
JohnTownshend and James (afterwards Chief 
Justice) Mansfield. The election excited great 
interest throughout the country, and the 
return of Pitt and Euston was hailed with 
enthusiasm by the tory party. The numbers 
were : Pitt, 351 ; Euston, 299 ; Townsliend, 
278; and Mansfield, 181. Euston's career 
in the House of Commons was useful, but 
not brilliant. At the outset he supported the 
government of Pitt, but he rarely addressed 
the house. He was appointed lorcl-lieutenant 
of Suffolk in 1790, receiver-general in the 
courts of king's bench and common pleas, and 
king's gamekeeper at Newmarket. For some 
years he was ranger of Hyde Park and of St. 
James's Park. Di addition to these ofiices, 
conferred upon him by the prime minister, he 
was hereditary ranger of ^^4littlebury Forest, 
recorder of Thetford, a trustee of the Ilun- 
terian Museum, president of the Eclectic 
Society of London, &c. Twice, in 1790 and 
1807, his seat at Cambridge was stoutly con- 
tested, on the latter occasion by Lord Palmer- 
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«ton, but in both instances unsuccessfully. 
Euston sat for his university from 1784 to 
1 81 1, when he succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, 14 March IBll. A con- 
siderable time before this event Euston had 
changed his political views. He was imable 
to sunport all the measures of the government 
in relation to the war against France, and 
receded from Pitt when embarrassments be- 
^n to surround that minister. In fact, long 
before the death of Pitt, Euston had become 
A whig. From the time of his accession to 
the dukedom Euston steadfastly cast his votes 
and exercised all his influence in favour of 
<;ivil and religious liberty. He did not, how- 
ever, show bitterness towards his former 
friends, beingconsiderate and urbane in speech 
and action. When the bill of pains and penal- 
ties against the queen of George IV was pre- 
sented to the House of Lords, he spoke ve- 
hemently against the measure, and this was 
^almost tne L&st occasion on which he took a 
prominent part in the business of parliament. 
For nearly twenty years he lived in retire- 
ment, surrounded by his numerous descend- 
ants ; but he had become a widower in 1808. 
He received the Garter in 1834. He died at 
his seat, Euston Hall, Suffolk, 28 Sept. 1844. 
He was succeeded in the title and estates by 
his eldest son Henry, who, as Earl of Euston, 
had sat in the House of Commons for eleven 
years, first as member for Bury St. Edmunds, 
and then as member for Thetford. The fifth 
Duke of Grafton married a daughter of Ad- 
miral Sir George Cranfield Berkeley, by whom 
he had issue. 

[Times, 30 Sept.1844 ; Ipewich Express, 1 Oct. 
1844 ; Annual Kegister, 1844.] G. B. S. 

FITZROY, HENRY, Duke op Rich- 
mond ( 1519-1636), was the son of Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth Blount, a ladv in waitmg on 
Queen Catherine of Arragon , daughter of John 
Blount, esq., who, according to Wood, came 
from Knevet in Shropshire, perhaps Kinlet, 
an old seat of the Blount family. His mother 
afterwards married Gilbert, son of Sir Geor^ 
Talboys of Goltho, Lincolnshire, and certain 
manors in that county and Yorkshire were 
assigned to her for life by act of parliament. 

At the age of six, on 7 June 1525, he was 
made knight of the Garter, in which order 
he was subsequently promoted to the lieu- 
tenancy (17 May 1533). A few days after 
bis installation he was created Earl of Not- 
tingham and Duke of Richmond and Somer- 
set, with precedence over all dukes except 
the king's lawful issue. The ceremony, which 
took pmce at Bridewell on 18 June 1525, 
is minutely described in an heraldic manu- 
script quoted in the ' Calendar of State Papers 



of Henry VIII.' On the same day be was 
appointed the king's lieutenant-general north 
of Trent, and keeper of the city and castle of 
Carlisle. The foltowine month (16 July) he 
received a patent as lord high admiral of 
England, Wales, Ireland, Normandy, Gas- 
cony, and Aquitaine,and on the 22nd afurther 
commission as warden-general of the marches 
of Scotland. He was also receiver of Middle- 
ham and Sheriff Hutton, Yorkshire. Lands 
and income were at the same time granted to 
him amounting to over 4,(XX)/. in yearly value. 
Other offices bestowed on him were the lord- 
lieutenantship of Ireland in June 1529, and 
the constableship of Dover Castle, with the 
wardenry of the Cinaue ports, about two 
months before his deatn. it was commonly 
reported that the king intended to make him 
king of Ireland, and perhaps his successor, 
for which these high offices were meant to 
be a prenaration. Shortly after his creation 
he travelled north, and resided for some time 
at Sheriff Hutton and Pontefract, where his 
council transacted all the business of the bor- 
ders. His education was entrusted to Richard 
Croke [q. vj, one of the most famous of the 
pioneers of (ireek scholarship in England, and 
to John Palsgrave, author of 'LescU^issement 
de la langue Francoyse,' the earliest English 
grammar of the French language. Both his 
tutors took ^at pains with his education, in 
spite of the hindrance of those of his household 
who preferred to see him more proficient in 
horsemanship and hunting than in literature. 
When ten years old he had already read some 
CsBsar, Virgil, and Terence, and knew a little 
Greek. Croke appears to have been much 
attached to him, and when in Italy, after 
leaving his service, vnites offering to send 
him models of a Roman military bridge and 
of a galley. Singing and playing on the vir- 
ginals were included in his education. Va- 
rious matrimonial alliances were proposed for 
him, some perhaps merely as a move in the 
game of politics. Within the short space of 
a year there was some talk of his marrying a 
niece of Pope Clement VII, a Danish princess, 
a French princess, and a daughter of Eleanor, 
queen dowager of Portugal, sister of Charles V, 
who afterwards became queen of France ; but 
he eventually married (25 Nov. 1533) Mary 
[see Fitzroy. Mary], daughter of Thomas 
Howard, third duke of Norfolk, by his second 
wife, and sister of his friend Henry, earl of 
Surrey, who commemorated their uiendship 
in his poems. 

In tne spring of 1532 he came south, re- 
siding for a time at Hatfield, and in the 
autumn accompanied his father to Calais, to 
be present at nis interview with Francis I. 
Thence he went on to Paris with his friend 
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■Ji'i Earl of Surrey, rind reronincd there till 
- iitember 1533, On hia return hewasmar- 
■■■l, snd it vaa intended he shoald go to 
i r-'l&nd shortlj niter ; but this intention vtaa 
not carried out, perhaps owinfr to the state 
of his health, and De remained with the court. 
He IB mentioned OS being present at the exe- 
cution of the Carthusiaas in Mar 1635, and 
at that of Anne Boleyn in May 1536. On 
22 July the same year he died in ' the kingeH 
place in St. James,' not without suspicion of 
rieinK poisoned by the late queen and her 
brother. Lord Rochford. He was buried in 
the Cluniac pTiory of Thetford, but at the 
dixftolution his bodyand tomb. Together with 
ihatofhiafiilher-in-Iaw, the Duke of Norfolk, 
were removed to St. Michael's Church, Fram- 
lingbam, Suffolk. The tomb now stands on 
the north of the altar, ' It is of freestone, 
cvmiahed round with divers histories of the 
Bible, and on the top were twelve figures, 
each supporting a trophy of the Passion, but 
all of them are miserably defaced. His arms 
in the Garter, with a ducal coronet over 
tbem.areBtjH perfect.' A miniature portrait 
. r the young duke was formerly in the Straw- 
!■ rry lllll collection, and was engraved bv 
( ! iirding. There is a sketch of it in Doyle s 
' Jjoronage,' and aUo a facsimile of liis signa- 
ture from one of his letters, preserved among 
~ e public records. 

» [Cat. StAte Pap«ra Ben, Till, vola. iv-viii.; 
■ Chronicle, pp. 382, 443; WriothBHlaj's 
'e.i. 41.45, 63, 64; Chronicle of Calais, 
. . 1.164; Friedmann's Anne Boleyn.ii. 176, 
t-7, 294 1 Doyle's Official Baracage, iii. ISO ; 
HneOold's Norfolk, ii. IIS; Statute 14Hea. VIII 
rEB4. 22 nen.Vm c. 17. 23 Hen. VUI c as. 
' 85 IT«n. Vra c. 30, 38 Hen. VUI c. 21. 27 
Her), nil c. 61, 28 Hen. VUI e. 34 ; Notfs Life 
«f Surrey, p, zxriii ; Green's Quids to Fmmling- 
hun, 1878. p. 16 ; Dodd'i Church Hist. i. 167.] 
C. T. M. 

■ iTZBOT, HENRY, first DrKB oy Graf- 
^(1663-1690), second son of Charles II by 
"'«« Villiers, countess of Caatlemaine, 
'wards Duchess of Cleveland ^see Vil- 
i, B*aB\KA], was bom on 20 Sept. 1 663, 
mu, after, it is said, some hesitation, 
iwledgcd by Charles as his son. A rich 
Jb wu early provided for him in Isabella, 
ichter and heiress of Henry Bennet, earl of 
dington. She wn« only five rears old when, 
B 1 Aug. 1 A73, she was married by Archbishop 
%ddon to her young husband in the presence 
he king and court (ETEtvs,i>i(ir^,l Aug, 
S). On le Aug. he was made Earl of Euston, 
Jb title beimt derived from Arlington's house 
KSn^olkt of which he was now the probable 
Br. In September 1675 he was made Duke 
■Onifton. Arllngtoa and hia family ' 



very unwilling to sanction the alliance, end 
BO late as 1678 there were rumours that it 
was broken off {But. MSS. 0>mm. 6th Rep. 
p. 386); but in 1679 the couple were r&- 
married, though Evelyn looked with the 
greatest aniiety to the union of the 'sweetest 
and most beautiful child ' to a ' boy that had 
been rudely bred ' (Diary, 6 Sept. 1679). 
Grafton was, however, 'exceeding handsome, 
by far surpassing any of the kine's other 
natural issue,' and his father's resolution to 
bring bim up for the sea soon made him, aa 
Evelyn had hoped. ' a plain, useftil, and ro- 
bust officer, and, were he polished, a tolerable 
man.' He was aent as a volunteer to learn 
his prrifession under Sir Jolrn Berry [q. v.], 
and in his absence on 30 Sept. 1680 was in- 
stalled by proxy as knight of the Qarter. In 
lfl82bebeeame an elderwother of the Trinity 
House, colonel of the first foot guards, ana, 
on the death of Prince Rupert, vice-admiral 
of England (KEJfSBTT, iii. 82). In 1683 ha 
became captain of the Orafton, a ship of 70 
guns. In 16&4 he visited Louis XIV at 
t.'ondfi. and, at some personal danger, won 
experience of military service at the siege of 
Luxemburg {Hut. MSS. Comm. App, to 7th 
Rep. pp. 84, 263, 302). At the coronation 
of James EI he acted as lord high constable. 
He shared in suppressing the rebellion of 
Monmouth; showed great gallantry at the 
skirmish at Philip's Norton, near Bath, on 
27 June, where he fell iuto an ambuscade, 
and it was only with great risk that he suc- 
ceeded in effecting his retreat {London Ga- 
icf/e,2Julyl685; Hist.MSS.Comm.BlhRep. 

S. 3, 4). He was also present at Sedgmoor. 
; first took his seat in parliament on 9Nov. 
1085 (ib. nth Rep, pt. ii. p. 321). Early 
in 1686 he fought two fatal duels ; in one 
case, however, Evelyn acknowledges ' after al- 
most insufferableprovocation from Mr. Stan- 
lev, brother of Lord Derby ' (Diary, 19 Feb. 
1680), A few days afterwards ho helped his 
brother Northumberland in an attempt to 
'spirit away' his wife {r'4. 29 Feb. 1686). 
On 3 July 1687 he carried hia complaisance 
to his uncle so far as to act as conductor for 
the papal nuncio D'Adda on liis public entry 
into London. But soon after he started with 
a fleet on an expedition which first conveyed 
the betrothed queen of Pedro II of Portugal 
from Rotterdam to Lisbon, where Orafton 
was magnificently entertained. Thence ho' 
sailed on a cruise among the Barbnry states, 
where at Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli he re- 
newed treaties, and procured the release of 
English captives. He ivtumcd in Marclr 
1688, and, though not much of a poli 
and less of a churchman (Bubset, iii. 317), 
was disgusted at his uncle's proceedings) 
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and liurt at Dartmouth beine preferred to 
him in the command of the fleet (Cubeb, 
Zi/ef>/Jame»n,ii.2m). Falling under the 
influence of Churchill, be excited discontent 
not only among the shipa at Portsmouth, 
where he now joined the fleet U a volunteer 
iHitt. MSS. Comm. lOthRey. pt.iv.p.397), 
but abo through his own regiment of guards. 
He signed the petition to James II for a ■ free 
■nd regular parliament,' Yet he accompanied 
James on his march against William, and 
joined with Churchill in protesting that he 
would serve him with the last drop of his 
hlood. He was suspected, however, orhaving 
joined the conspiracy, and on U-l Nov. ran 
away with Churchill to join William at Ax- 
minster (Clabkb, Life o/Jatnet II, ii. 219; 
M*CPHEa8orT,Or£7i'jinii^;>eri',i. 280-3). Tlie 
success of William restored him to hia regi- 
ment, at the head of which be was sent 
to siege Tilbury fort. He was one of the 
forty-nine lords who voted for a regency; 
but he took the oaths to William and Mary 
on the very first day, and carried the orb at 
their coronation. Ilisappointed of any great 
command, he served in his ship the Grafton 
at the battle of Beachy Head, 30 June 1090, 
and showed great gallantry in assisting dis- 
tressed Dutch vessels in that unlucky action 
(ffM^iVSS.aMnm.7thRep.p-482). Finally 
he tookservice as a volunteer under Churchill, . 
DOW Lord Marlborough, on his expeditionto 
the south of Ireland. On 28 Sept, Graf- I 
ton went with four regiments, who ' waded 
through water up to their armpits,' to effect | 
a landing under the walls of Cork, and storm 
the town through the breach. Tliev had 
almost succeeded when a musket-ball from 
the walls broke two of his ribs, and he was 
conveyed dangerously wounded into the cap- i 
lured city, lie lingered some time, but ' 
died 9 Oct.1690 {London Gazette, September ■ 
and October 1690 ; cf. Ufe ofJaaepk Pike, 
in Friends' Library, ii. 3031, lib body was ' 
conveyed to England and buried at Euaton. 
The most popular and ablest of the sons of 
Charles II, his strong and decided charac- 
ter, his reckless daring, and rough but honest ' 
temperament, caused him to bo widely la- 
mented. It was generally believed that he 
had the prospect of a brilliant career as a 
Bailor(BL-RSBT,iii. 317, iv. 105 ; ci.An EUgy 
m the Death of thtJhtke of Grafton, a.^iTa&&-\ 
side, licensed 27 Uct. 1690; and the ballad on I 
The K'ib/e Funeral of that rcnoicned Champion 
the Duke of Grafton). 

He was succeeded by his only son, Charles, 
bom on :!o Nov. 1083, who died 6 May 1757. 
His widow, whose sweetness and beauty 
were universally commended, subsequently 
married Sir Thoma« Hanmer. 



[Eralyn'a Diary; London Ouette; BnmM's 
Hist, of his own Time ; Kennett'a Hiit. of 
England. toI. iij. ; Clarka's Life of Jamra II; 
Doylo's OfBcixl Baronaga, ii. 4S-9 ; Charaock'i 
Biographia Nnvalis, ii. 98-109; lianke's Engl. 
Hiat. vol. ir.; Oranger'sBiog. HisLiii. 199-200; 
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Append ict 

FITZItOT, HESRY (1807-1859), states 
man, second son of George Ferdinand, second 
Baron Southampton, bv his second wife, 
Frances Isabella, second daughter of Lord 
I Robert Sevmour, was born 2 May 1807 in 
Great Stanhope Street, Mavfair, London. He 
matriculated at Magdalen Collefre, Oxford, on 
27 April 1 82», but afterwards left Oxford and 
graduated M. A. atXrinity College,Cambiidge, 
in 1838, and was returned to parliament for 
Great Orimshy in 1831 and 1832. He was 
elected for Lewes on 21 April 1837, and con- 
tinued to represent it till his death. He spoke 
frequently upon practical and administrative 
topics, and in 1846 became a lord of the ad- 
miralty in Sir Itobert Peel's government. In 
December 1852 he returned to office as un- 
der-secretary of the home department, and 
in that capacity had charge of and was laively 
instrumental in passing the Hackney Car- 
riages (Metropolis) Act and Aggravated As- 
aaults Act of 1853, 16 and 17 Vict. e. 30 and 
33, and the Counly Courts Extension Act Ex- 
planation Act of 1854, having been equally 
acti vein passing the County Courts Eitension 
Act in 18.50, 17 and 18 Vict. c. 94, and 13and 
14Vict.c.6l. Quitting this office inFebruaiy 
1855,licwaselectedchairmanofcommittee8in 
thefol!owinginonth,andinIiordPalmerston'a 
administration of 1859 became chief commis- 
sioner of the board of works, but had not a 
seat in the cabinet. After a long andpain- 
ful illness he died at Sussex Square, Eemp- 
town, Brighton. 22 Dec. 1859. He married, 
29 April 1839, Hannah Meyer, second daugh- 
ter of Baron Nathan Meyer Rotbschlld, who 
survived him five years, and had issue Arthur 
Frederic, who died in I8o8, and Caroline 
Blanche, who married Sir Coutts Lindsay, 

[Hansard's Parliamentary Debates; Annual 
lie);i>tcr, 18.^9; Foster's Alumni OioaieaBes ; 
Gent. MHg. 1859.] J. A. H. 

mZROY, JAMES, otherwise Okofm, 
afterwards Scott, Dukb of MosMOtTTH and 
BuccLEi-cii (1819-1685). [See Scott.] 

FITZROY, MARY, DrcHBsa op Rich- 
UOKD (<'/. 1557), was the only surviving daugh- 
ter of Thomas Howard, third duke of Norfolk 
[q. v.], by his second wife, Lady EUcabeth 
Stafford, eldest daughter of Edward Stafford, 




<luke iif Unckiiighnm. Her cbilcHiooil was 
pa»M«i in the summer at Tundring Uull.Suf- 
^ Jfclk, and in llie winter at HunEdon.Hertford- 
' 'lile. In 1633 a dispensution, bearing date 
B Not. of that yi-ftr, was obtained for her 
Tiwe to Ileury FiWroy, duke of Rich- 
id in- v.l, the natural son of Henry VIII. 
ing to tlie tender nge of both, the duchesB 
IBtioned to live with her own friends, and 
indprobably went to reside at W i ndsoF 
utK The duke died on 22 July 1536, and 
a duchesB tifterwardB remained a widow, 
le trouble before she could obtain 
E settlement of her dowry. Ba appears from a 
- 'o her father preserved in Cotton MS. 
inn, F. xiii. f. 7q. A bill was signed in 
Huchtss'g fovour,3 March, 30 Hen. VIII 
J-40)j by whiei she roueived for life the . 
ir of Qwaffham in Norfolk, and ^rhaps 
Pien. In 1546herfather oSeredhermmor- 
je to Sir Thomaa Seymour, proposing other 
anceabetween thetwofamUies(expoat^la- 
|bDaddregsedt□theprivycoanciI,Cbffo>IAfS. 

iWlieii the Duke of Norfolk and his son, 
mEuI of Surrey, were arrested in December 
ttS, threu coouni^siouers were sent to her 
.fetlwr'flDi&niion, Kenninghall, near Thetford, 
Korfblk, la examine her and a certain Eliza- 
Iieth Holland, ' on ambiguous favourite' of 
i.lie duke. The commissioners reached Ken- 
nioriuiU by daybreak, 14 Dec. The duchess, 
DB kaming the object of their visit, at first 
I fiunted. She promised to conceal 
ig. The two ladies were forthwith 
lit to London (rqmrt of commissioners 
i king, S/ale Aperg, Hen. VIII, i. 
It FsorvE, ITiil. of England, cabinet 
Bit. 1870, cb. xxiii.) From the evidence of 
> Wymonnd Carew it appeared that her 
-' ta, the Earl of Surrey, hod advised her 
ime the mLstTees of Heiur. Carew's 
le was supported by aDotter witness, 
1^0 ipolM of her strong abhorrence of the 
~DpoML The duchess effectuallT screened 
ir btber ; but against her brother her evi- 
jnoe lold fatally. She confirmed the story of 
k abominable advice, and 'revealed his deep 
« of the " new men " ' (Fboude, loc. cit.) 
I Soirey had recently set up a new altar at 
■ ' le^hjle his sister was a patroness 
1 Foxe, the martyrologist. When 
I children were taken from their 
committed to the care of their 
e immediately engaged Foxe as their 
?r. 1'lie duchess's household 
Jljr kent at the caslle of Reigate, which 
A ODS 01 lb« Tliik*< of Norfolk's manors. 
I Her father appears to have always retained 
■ Inndly feeling towards her. In his will, 
d 18 July 1554, he bequeathed her 500/. 



OB an acknowledgment of lier e 
obtain his release from confinement, and of 
bercare in the education of his grandchildren. 
About two years before she had been granted 
by the crown an annuity of lOOi. towards 
the support of the children. 

The Duchess of Richmond died on 9 Dec. 
1567. A portrait, drawn by Holbein, of 
'The Lady of Hiehmond' remains in the 
royal collection, and is engraved by Barto- 
lozKi in the volume of 'Holbein Heads'pub- 
lished in 1795 by Jotm Chamberlain, with a 
biographical notice by Edmund Lodge. * 



Devonshire, is supposed by Dr. Nolt to hove 
belonged to the Duchess of Richmond. At 
p. 143 is written ' Madame Margaret et Ma- 
dame do Riehemont.' Nott imagined that 
several pieces in the volume were written by 
her hand (preface to Works of Wyatt, p. is). 

[Life by J. G. Nichols in Gant. Mag. now 
5or, uiii. 480-7 i Lord Herbert's Heign of King 
Heary VIII ; Letters and Papers of Roign of 
Henry VIII (Gairdner), voU. vi. vii.] G. G. 

ITTZROY, ROBERT (180G-18S5), vice- 
admiral, hydrographer, and mote orol wist, 
second son by a second marriage of Lord 
Charles Fitzroy [g. v.], was grandson of Au- 
gustus Henry, third duke of Grafton [q. v.l, 
and on the mother's side of the first Marquis 
of Londonderry, He was bom at Ampton 
Hall, Suffolk, on 5 July 1805; entered the 
navy from the Royal Naval College in 1819, 
and WAS promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
on 7 Sept. 1824. After serving in the Medi- 
terranean and on the coast of South America, 
he was appointed in August 1838 to be flag- 
lieulenant to Rear-admiral Sir Robert Otway, 
commander-in-chief on the South American 
station, and on 13 Nov. 1828 was promoted 
to the command of the Beagle brig, vacant 
by the melancholy death of Commander 
Stokes. The Beagle was at that time, and con- 
tinued to be, employed on the sun-ey of the 
coasts of Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, and 
more especially of tlie Straits of Magellan, 
under the ord^ of Commander K ing in the 
Adventure[BeeKl»o,PiLILipPAaKBR], The 
two vessels returned to England in the 
autumn of 1830, and in the fcllowing sum- 
mer Fitxroy was again appointed to the 
Beagle, to continue the survey of the same 
coasts. The Beagle sailed from Portsmouth 
on 27 Dec. 1831,having Charles Robert Dar- 
win [q. v.] on boardas naturalist of iheexpedi- 
tion. After an absence ofnearly five years, and 
haling, in addition to the survey of the Straits 
of Magellan and a great part of the coast of 
South America, ran a chronometric line round 
the world, thus approxim ately fixing the longi- 
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tude of many secondary meridians, the Beagle 
returned to England in October 1836. In 
July 1835 Fitzroy had been advanced to post 
rank, and his work for the next few years 
was the reduction and discussion of his nu- 
merous observations. In 1837 he was awarded 
the gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and in 1839 he published the * Nar- 
rative of the Surveying Voyages of H.M. 
ships Adventure and Beadle between the 
years 1826 and 1836, describmg their Exami- 
nation of the Southern Shores of South 
America, and the Beagle's Circumnavigation 
of the Globe,' 8vo, 3 vols. ; but the third volume 
is by Charles Darwin, Of Fitzroy's work as 
a surveyor it is unnecessary now to speak in 
any detail. Though the means at his dis- 
posal were small, the results were both great 
and satisfactory, and even twelve years later 
Sir Francis Beaufort, in a report to the 
House of Commons (10 Feb. 1848), was able 
to say : * From the Equator to Cape Horn, 
and n-om thence rouna to the river JPlata on 
the eastern side of America, all that is imme- 
diately wanted has been already achieved by 
the splendid survey of Captain Robert Fitz- 
roy.' At the general election in June 1841 
Fitzroy was returned to parliament as mem- 
ber for Durham, virtually as a nominee of his 
uncle, the Marquis of Londonderry. The 
preceding canvass led to a violent quarrel 
with a Mr. Sheppard, who agreed to contest 
the city in the conservative interest in con- 
cert with Fitzroy, but afterwards withdrew, 
without, as Fitzroy thought, giving him 
proper notice. The quarrel led to a challenge ; 
a meeting was arranged, but Sheppard failed 
to appear, alleging that his affairs compelled 
him to go to London. He afterwards as- 
saulted Fitzroy in front of the United Service 
Club, and was summarily knocked down. 
The matter was referred to a few naval and 
military officers of high rank, who decided 
that, under the circumstances, Fitzroy could 
not give his opponent a meeting. And so it 
ended, both Fitzroy and Sheppard publishing 
pamphlets giving the angry correspondence 
xn full detail (* Captain Fitzroy's Statement,' 
August 1841, 8vo, 82 pp. ; * The Conduct of 
Captain Robert Fitzroy . . . , by William 
Sheppard, esq.,' 1842, 8vo, 80 pp.) In Sep- 
tember 1842 Fitzroy accepted the post of 
conservator of the river Mersey, but resigned 
it early in 1843, on being appointed governor 
and commander-in-chief of New Zealand, 
lie arrived in his government in December, 
at a time of great excitement. Questions 
relating to the purchase of land were then, 
as for a long time afterwards, the source of 
much trouble. The settlers conceived their 
interests to be of paramount importance. 



Fitzroy held that the aborigines had an equal 
claim on his care, and said so with more 
candour than prudence. His sentiments 
roused the fiercest indiffnation among men 
whose near relations had been massacred by 
the Maoris. His manner, in face of this op- 
position, was not conciliatory. It was spoken 
of as arrogant and dictatorial, as savouring 
more of the quarter-deck than of the councu 
chamber. His financial policy, too, proved 
unfortunate, and incurred the bitter enmity 
of the New Zealand Company, which was 
strongly represented in parliament. The go- 
vernment yielded to the storm, and super- 
seded him m November 1845. 

In September 1848 he was appointed super- 
intendent of the dockyard at Woolwich, and 
in March 1849 to the command of the Arro- 
gant, a screw frigate, which had been fitted 
out under his own supervision, and in which 
he was desired to carry out a series of trials. 
In 1850 he retired from active service, though 
in course of seniority he became rear-admiral 
in 1857 and vice-admiral in 1863. In 1851 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and in 1854, after serving for a few months 
as private secretary to his uncle, Lord Har- 
dinge — ^then commander-in-chief of the army 
— he was, at the suggestion of the president 
of the Royal Society, appointed to be chief 
of the meteorological department of the board 
of trade. His reputation as a practical me- 
teorologist already stood hi^h, and it is by 
his more popular work in this office that his 
name is now best known. A cheap and ser- 
viceable barometer, constructed on a plan 
suggested by him, is still commonly called 
* the Fitzroy barometer,' and his * Weather 
Book,' published in 1863, inaugurated a dis- 
tinct advance in the study of the science. 
He instituted, for the first time, a system of 
storm warnings, which have been gradually 
developed into the present daily forecasts; 
and by his constant labours in connection 
with the work of the office, and as secretary 
of the Lifeboat Association, built up a strong 
claim to the gratitude of all seafaring men*. 
The toil proved too much for a temperament 
naturally excitable, and a constitution alreadj 
tried by the severe and anxious service in 
the Straits of Magellan. He refused to take 
the prescribed rest, and under the continued 
strain his mind gave way, and he committed 
suicide 30 April 1865. He married, in De- 
cember 1836, Mary Henrietta, daughter of 
Major-general Edward James O'Brien, by 
whom he had several children. His eldest 
son, Robert O'Brien Fitzroy, is at the present 
time (1888) a captain in the navy and a C.B. 

Besides the works already named, he pub^ 
lished : 1. ' Remarks on New Zealand,' 1846. 
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2. 'Sailing Directions for South America," 
iS^S. 3. 'Barometer and 'Weather Guide,' 
1358. 4. 'Passage Table aud General Sailing 

LZKicctions,' 18li9. 5. ' Barometer Manual, 
He WB8 also the author of official re- 

■]^orU to the board of trade (1 857-66), of occn- 
-' — J papers iu tha ' Journal of the Royal 
^mplucal Society' — of which society he 
A for Beveral years a member of council — 
a the ' Journal of the Royal United 
Setrice Institution.' 

[O'Syrne's Nay, Biag, Did. ; Journal of the 
Royal Geogr. Sue. toL xxit. p. ouTiii * A. S. 
Thomson's Story of New Zealand, ii. 82 ; E. J. 
Wakefield'a Adreatnre in New Zealand, ii. S04 : 
Report from the Select Cominitloe on New Zea- 
land, 28 Joljie«(Parlittmenliu7PHpep8. 1841, 
xiii.); Parlinmenlory Debates. SHatr. (11 March 
1845), IxxTiii. Gul. 644, and (S May 184S) Ixxi. 
coll. 172, IBS.} J. K. L. 

nrZSIMOir, HENBY (1566-1643), 
Jesuit, bom at Dublin on 31 May 1566, was 
•on of Nicholas yitisimon, an alderman or 
'eenator' of that city, by his wife Anne, 
Bister of Christophi^ t^idgreaves of Ingle- 
-vrigbt, Lancashire. At the age of ten he 
-was ■ inveigled into heresy,' and afterwards 
lie studied gronunar, humanities, and rhetoric 
for four years at Manchester. Ue matricu- 
lated at Oxford, as a member of Hart Rail, 
on 2fi April 1533. 'In December following,' 
B«y» Wood, ' I find one Henry Fitt-Simons, 
to be elected student of Christ Church, but 
whether he be the same with the former, I 
dare not say.' It does not appear how long 
li# continued at Oxford, nor whether he took 
a degree. In 1587 he became a student in 
the university of Peris. At this period he 
imagined that he was ' able to convert to 
Prol««tancie any encounterer whatsoever;' 
bat at Itingth be was overcome in argument 
by Father Thomas Darbyshire [q. v.l, nephew 
of Bishop Bonner, and was reconciled to the 
catholic church. After his conversion he 
appears to have visited Rome. He went to 
the university of Pont-il-MouBsoii before the 
cloce of 1587, and studied rhetoric for one 
year, philosophy for three years, from 1583 
to 1691, and took the degree of M.A., after 
which he read theology lor three months at 
Pont-ii-MoUBson, and for seven weeks at 
Douay, privately studying casuistry at the 
•unu tunc lie took minor orders, was ad- 
mitted into the Society of Jesus bv Father 
H■Illl^mlll, the provincial of Flanders, and 
bK^OB Ilia noviceship at Toumay on 16 or 
36 April 160S. On 2 June 1693 he was 
sent to pimue his theological studies at Lou- 
Vlin undor Father L^nard Lessius, and 
whila tluirn he also formetl an intimate 
•njuaintanco with Father Roaweyde and 



of philosophy in 



Dr. Peter Lombard. He so distinguished 
himself that he was appointed to the chair 
the university of Douay. 
, at hia own earnest petition, to 
the Irish mission, he reached Dublin late in 
1567. "Wood states that 'he endeavoured 
t« reconcile as many persons as he could to 
his religion, either by private conference or 

fublic disputes with protestant ministers, 
n which work he persisted for two years 
without disturbance, being esteom'd the chief 
disputant among those of bis party, and v 
ready and quick that few or none would 
undertake to deal with hiiD.' The hall of a 
nobleman's house in Dublin having been 

filoced at his disposal, he caused it to be 
iued with tapastry and covered with a 
pets, and had an altar made and magnifi- 
cently decorated. Here high mosa was 
celebrated with a full orchestra, composed 
of harps, lutes, and all kinds of instrumi ' 
except the organ. The catholics used U 
armed to mass in order to OTotoct the priests 
and themselves. Father Field, superior of 
the Irish Jesuit mission, reported in Septem- 
ber 1699 that Fitzsimon was working uord, 
that crowds flocked to hear him and v 
converted, that he led rather an open, de- 
monstrative life, never dining without six or 
eight guests, and that whenhe went through 
the country, he rode with three or four 
gentlemen, who served as companions. 
zeal led to his arrest in 1599, and he was 
committed to Dublin Castle, where he re- 
mained in confinement for about five years. 
While in prison he held disputations with 
Dr. Challeuor, Meredith Hanmer.Dean Rider, 
and James Ussher, afterwards primate of Ire- 
land. On 12 March 1603-4 James I ordered 
Fitzsimon's release, but ho was not actually 
liberated until three months later. About 
1 June I6(M ho was taken &om Dublin 
Castle and placed on board a ship which 
landed him at Bilboa in Spain. 

After some time he left Spain for Flanders, 
and in 160B he was summoned on the busi- 
ness of the Irish mission to Rome, where he 
made his solemn profession of the four to 
and where he appears to have remained till 
after April 1611, when he relumed to Flan- 
ders. On 1 July 1620 he reached the ii 
perial camp iu Bohemia, and, in the capacity 
of army chaplain, went through the cam- 
paign, of which he wrote a historv. He was 
again in Belgium in 1626, At length, after 
an exile of twenty-six years, he returned in 
1630 to his native country. Haviiig been 
condemned to be hanged for complicity ii 
the rebellion he was forced to teava thi 
Dublin residence of the Jesuits and to fly by 
rtifritr tn Aiatwtiti niountoinsj in company with 
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many catholics who were expelled firom the Pragensis. A Candido Eblanio/ Briinn, 
city in the winter of 1641. He died, pro- 1620. It went through three editions at 
bably at Kilkenny, on 29 Nov. 1643, though least. 10. ' Buquoy Quadrimestre Iter, Pro- 
other accounts give 1 Feb. 1643-4 and ercssusque, quo, £&vente numine, ac auspice 
29 Nov. 1645 as the date of his decease. Ferdinando II Rom. Imp., Austria est con- 
Wood remarks that ' by his death the servata, Bohemia subjuffata, Moravia acqui- 
Koman Catholics lost a pillar of their church, sita, eademque opera Silesia solicitata, Hun- 
[he] being esteemed in the better part of his gariaque terrefieusta. Accedit Appendix. Pro- 
life a great ornament among them, and the gressus ejusdem Gheneralis, in initio Anni 
greatest defender of their religion in his 1621. AuthoreConstantioPeregrino,' Vienna, 
time * (Athena Oxon, ed. Bliss, lii. 96). 1621, 4to. It was printed twice at Briinn 
His works are: 1. 'Brief Collections from and twice at Vienna, and translated into 
the Scriptures, the Fathers, and principal Italian in 1625 by Aureli of Perugia. The 
Protestants, in proof of six Catholic Articles,* work was attack^ by Berchtold von Rau- 
which John Rider, dean of St. Patrick's, and chenstein in ' Constantius Peregrinus Costi- 
afterwards bishon of Elillaloe, had challenged gatus,' Bruges, 1621, 4to. Portions of Fitz- 
him to prove. Manuscript sent on 2 Jan. oimon's work are printed by Hogan, together 
1600-1 to Rider, who published an answer with the * Words of Comfort,' imder the title 
entitled ' A Caveat to Irish Catholics 'on of * Diary of the Bohemian War of 1620.' 
28 Sept. 1602. 2. Manuscript reply to the It is erroneously stated in the British Mu- 
* Caveat,* sent to Rider on 4 Feb. 1602-3. seum Catalogue that 'Constantius Peregri- 
Ridei^s * Rescript ' was published on 30 March nus ' was Boudewyn de Jonge. 1 1 . Treatise 
1604. 3. ' A Catholick Confutation of to prove that Ireland was ori^^inally called 
Mr. John Rider*s Claim to Antiquitie, and a Scotia. Manuscript quoted m Fleming^s 
calming Comfort against his Caveat. In * Life of St. Columba.' 12. Many of his let- 
which is demonstrated . . . that all Anti- ters, some written from his cell in Dublin 
quitie ... is repugnant to Prot«»tancie . . . Cast le, are printed by Ho^an with the 'Words 
And a Reply to Mr. Rider's Rescript, and a of Comfort to Persecuted Catholics.' 
Discoyerie of puritan PartiaHtie in his be- [Ljfo ^^ the Rev. Edmund Hogan, 1881; 
halfe,' Rouen, 1608, 4to. 4. An Answer D^^^d's Church Hist. iii. 112; Ware's Writers 
to sundrie Complamtive Letters of Afflicted of Ireland (Harris), p. 118; Foley's Records, 
Catholics, declaring the Severitie of divers vii. 260 ; Hogan's Cat. of the Irish Province, 
late Proclamations,' 1008. Printed at the S. J., p. 8; Oliver's Jesuit Collections, p. 245; 
end of the preceding work. It was reprinted Catholic Miscellany (1828), ix. 33; Bernard's 
by the Rev. Edward Hogan, S.J., under the Life of Ussher (1666), p. 32 ; DuthiUoenl's Biblio- 
title of * Words of Comfort to Persecuted graphie Douaisienne (1842), p. 99; De Backer's 
Catholics,' Dublin, 1881, 8 vo. 5. ' Narratio Bibl. de la Compagnie de J^s (1869), i. 
Rerum Ibemicarum,' or an 'Ecclesiastical i®75; Shirley's Library at Lough Fea, p. 113; 
History of our Country.' He was engaged }^7^^l ^L^^- Man (Bohn), p 805 ; Gillows 
on this work in 1611. It was never prbted. ^^^' Diet. ; Dwyer's Diocese of KiUaloe, p. 86 ; 
The Bollandists often quote Fitzs^^^^^^^^ ^2X8^ Slo^^^^^^ 

manuscript collections 6. 'The Justification ^^^.^ 3^'^,! SCTipt<;rum Soc. Jesu. p. 224 ; Irish 

and Exposition of the Divine Sacrifice of the Ecclesiastical Record, viii. 214, 268, 313. 347, 

Masse, and of al Rites and Ceremonies 504, 553, ix. 16, 78, 187, 272. 430; Patrignani'a 

thereto belonging [Douayl, 1011, 4to. Menologio(1730), vol. i. pt. ii. p. 8.] T. C. 

7. *Catalogus prrecipuorum Sanctorum Hi- 

berniffi.' Manuscript finished 9 April 1611. FITZSIMONS or FITZSYMOND, 

The Bollandists cite the editions of 1011 and WALTER (d. 1511), archbishop of Dublin, 

1619 ; there were also those of Douay, 1615 was precentor of St. Patrick's Cathedral in 

and 1619; Li^ge, 1619; Lisbon, 1620; Ant- 1470; he was the chapter's proxy in a par- 

werT),1627. The catalogue was also appended liament held in 1478 (King's Collections HTLdi. 

to * HibemiflD sive Antiquae Scotiaa Vindiciae Cod. Clar. p. 46) ; and was also official, or 

adversus Thomam Dempsterum. Auctore vicar-general, of the diocese. He has been 

G. F.,' Antwerp, 1621, 8vo, and it was described in old records as a learned divine 

printed at Rome in Porter's *Annales.' and philosopher, a man of great grai-ity 

8. 'BritannomachiaMinistroruminplerisque of character and of a commanding aspect, 

fidei fundamentis et articulis dissidentium,' Having first sued out a charter 01 pardon 

Douay, 1614, 4to. A reply to this was pul>- from Henry VII, for accepting promotion 

lished by Francis Mason, B.D., archdeacon by a papal provision, he was app)inted by 

of Norfolk, in his * Vindiciro Ecclesia) Angli- Pope Sixtus IV to the archbishopric of Dub- 

cause,* 2nd edit. London, 1038, fol. 9.'Pugna lin on 14 June 1484, and was the first arch- 
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hishop couaecrtited in St. Patrick's (Monck 
Jlisos, Hutory of St. Pnlrir/^n Cathedral, 

[I. 139). Along with the Earl of Kildare, 
urd deputy of Ireland, he espoused, in 1487, 
the cauae of Lambert Simnel, to whoae coro- 
nation in Christ Church CnthedrBl ho was 
accMsory. The pope directed an inquiry to 
ba held, and a Tull report of the matter 
having been made, the archbishop, with the 
bishops of Meath and Kildare, was found 
guilty. In the following year, however, he 
was permitted with others to renew hia b1- 
legiance to the king, and received pardon 
throogli Sir Kichard Edgecombe. The arch- 
bishop, 'when themasB was ended in the choir 
of t-he said church [St. Mary's Abbey], began 
Te Deum, and the choir with the organasung 
it up solemnly, and at that time all the bells 
in the church rang' (Hasrib, Hibernica, 
pt. i. p. 33). He was subsequently taken 
uil« ffreat favour by the king, who made him 
lorrl Deputy uf Ireland in 14^2, lord chancel- 
lor in 1 496 and 1501, and again, in 1603, lord 
depiity. 

Filisimona strenuously exerted himself, 
while holding the olGce of lord deputy in 
1492, lo lessen the number of useless idlers 
in Ireland. He represented to the king the 
idluneas of the voungur brothera of the nobi- 
lity, and th» indolence of the common people 
' OD account of the great plenty of all kinds 
of provisions.' At Ms suggestion vagrancy 
wiu strictly forbidden, and workhouses were 
everywhere erected for the smptoyment of 
able-bodied v^abonds, beadles being ap- 
pointed by him ' to look after the several 
cities, towns, and parishes, to keep be^ars 
out, wid to take up strangers ' ( Council Books, 
temp. Henry VII V 

In 1491!, the king, having made his son 
Henry, duke of York, lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, appointed FitJisimons lord chancellor of 
Ireland (Rvmeb, F<tdera, ed. 1727, vol. xii.) ; 
In the same year Fitisimona held a provincial 
synod, on which occasion an annual contri- 
bution for seven years was settled by the 
clergy of the province, to provide salaries for 
lectumn of the university in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral (AiLBS,if<yu(n/,f, 105). In 1609 
he was again lord chancellor, by appointment 
of Henry VIIX. and held that office until his 
doatli, at Finglaa, near Dublin, on 14 May 
lAIl. Ho was buried in the nave of St. 
Patrick's, but no memorial of him remains. 

[Sir Jsmns WaroB Works, od. Harris, i. 3*3 ; 
Cotton's Fasti KccWue RibBmicw, ii. 17. IID. 
T. 70 ; D'Alf'n's Memoirs of the ArohbiHhopa 
of DaHiB. p, 171 ; Honck Mason's Hist, uf Sx. 
Patiiek'* Cathedral : Leeper'a Hint. Hiimlliook 
111 St. Patrick'* (3nd «!.). p. 88 ; Smyth's Law 
uactn of Inbuid, pp. la, 10.] B, U. Ii. 



FITZSTEPHEN, KUUEKT (rf. 1183P), 
oneof the original Norman conquerors of Ire- 
land, was the son of Stephen, constable of 
Aberteivi (Cardigan), and of Nesta, daughter 
of Hhys ab Tewdwr, king of South WaJes. 
Whether Stephen was, as is sometimes staled, 
a second husband of Nesta is at least very 
doubtftil (DiMOCK, Preface to £rpia?n.2riJ.:n 
GlKALnca CiHBRBNBiB, opera, V. e'i ; cf. Cal. 
Carew MSS., Sook qf Mowth, &c., p. 435). If 
the Ust of Nesta's children given bvacr grand- 
son (GiRlLDlra,iJc Rebiu a ae GeiiU in Opera, 
L 50) is arranged in order of their birth, her 
amour with Stephen must have been after her 
marriage with Ceroid of Windsor and the 
birth of her eldest son, William Fitigerald, 
and before the birth of her son, Meiler Fiti- 
henry [q. v.], by Henry I. As Aberteivi did 
not fallmtoEngliah hands before UlOorllll 
(^nnotetCamir(«,p.S4), Robert could hardly 
have been born before that date. The birth of 
Nesta's son by King Henry must have fol- 
lowed his expedition to Dyved in Ihe summer 
ofllU. Robert was therefore bom between 
these two dates. In 1157 Robert followed 
Henry II's expedition into North Wales, and 
narrowly escaped the ambush in which his 
half-brother, the king's son, was slain. His 
inheritance included Cardigan and Cemmes, 
and he became constable of Cardigan town 
in succession apparently lo his father. In No- 
vember 1166he was betrayed by his own men 
(' dolo Rigewarc clerici,' Ann. Camdr. p. 60) 
intothebandsofhiscousin.RhysahGrufTydd, 
with whom he was then at wor. He was re- 
leased after three years' captivitT on tho 
mediation of hia half-hrother,David1l, bishop 
of St. David's [q. V.J, and at the instance of 
Dermot, the exiled kingofLeinster, whom he 
agreed to help in restoring to his kingdom as 
an easy release from hts promise to join the 
'Lord Rhys'inhiswsragoinst the English. In 
the spring of 1 169 Fil^stephen, with hia half- 
brother, Maurice Fitzgerald (rf. 1 1 76) [q. v.], 
landed in Ireland at Boganbun or Bannow, 
near Wexford (iUp. Jli/i. p. 230; cf, Heqab, 
p. U3, and Introduction, p. ivi). They were 
accompanied by thirty toughts, sixty men-at- 
arms, and three hundred Welsh foot soldiers. 
InconjunctioDwithDermot'a forces they took 
Wexford, which was assigned, with the two 
adjacent conlreds, to Fitzstephen. The suc- 
cessful invasion of Ossoir followed, but the 
nppmach of Roderick O'Conor, king of Con- 
naught, now caused Dermol's Irish followers 
to desert. But Filistephen contemptuously 
rejected Dermot's bribes, and built so strong 
a camp at Fens that lioderick accepted Ittrms 
that loft Dermot king of LeinHt«rr. Mau- 
rice Fiixgcrnld now joined FitKSti'phcn with 
additional troops from Waks. Fitxsli>plien 
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was busy in fortifying Carriff, two miles from 
Wexford, while Dermot and Fitzgerald were 
attacking Dublin ; but he marcheowestwards 
to aid Donnell, king of Limerick, against Ro- 
derick. Dermot now, if Giraldus could be 
believed, offered the brothers the hand of his 
daughter and the succession to his throne, 
and on their refusal to give up their present 
wives he at their advice callea in Strongbow 
[see Glare, Richard de, d, 1176], who was 
now encouraged by Fitzstephen's successes to 
undertake what he had formally feared to 
venture. But Giraldus is so extravagantly 
partial to his uncle that the constant attempt 
to exalt him over Stronjgbow fails by reason 
of its obvious exaggeration. Fitzstephen*s ex- 
ploits are reduced to more modest, though still 
solid, proportions by the French poet, who 
derived his information from Maurice Regan. 
In 1171 Fitzstephen was shut up in Carrig 
with five knights and a few archers by his 
own Wexford subjects, while the mass of the 
invaders were besieged by Roderick in Dublin. 
The false intelligence, vouched for by the oath 
of two Irish bishops, that Dublin had sur- 
rendered to the Irish induced him to surren- 
der. They retreated with him, murdering 
the inferior prisoners, to the island of Begerin 
(* Little Erin,' Regan, p. 85), when the news 
came of the defeat of Roderick at Dublin. 
There the fears or jealousy of Strongbow 
(Exp. Hib, p. 271) prevented his deliverance ; 
but on the arrival of Henry II in October 
at Waterford the men of Wexford brought 
their lord bound and in chains before the 
king. Henry ordered him still to be kept in 
prison * in Reginald's Tower,* * because he had 
invaded Ireland before getting his assent.* 
But he released Fitzstephen l^fore his own 
departure, though he took away from him 
W exford and the two cantreds. Immediately 
afterwards Henry left him at Dublin under 
Hugh de Lacy. B^ fighting with distinction 
on Henry's side m the civil war in 1173 
and 1174, both in France and England, 
Fitzstephen completely recovered the king's 
favour. In May 1177, at a council at Ox- 
ford, he and Miles Cogan received a grant 
of the kingdom of Cork on condition of the 
service of sixty knights. Cork city, how- 
ever, the king kept in his own hands (Bene- 
DiCTUS Abbas, i. 163 ; the charter is printed 
in Lyttleton, Henry II, app. iii. to bk. v.) If 
Giraldus can be trusted, Fitzstephen was ac- 
tually associated with William Fitzaldhelm 
[q. v.] in the government of Ireland {Exp, 
Hih. p. 334 ; but cf. Ben. Abb. i. 161). On 
their arrival in Ireland they decided by lot 
that the three eastern cantreds should be 
the portion of Fitzstephen, while the tribut* 
of tne twenty-four cantreds farmed out and 



the custody of the city was common to both. 
Soon after he accompanied Philip de Braose 
on an expedition a^nst Limerick with thirty 
knights, but nothing was done. Soon after 
Maredudd, a bastard son of Robert, a youth 
of great promise, died at Cork. 

For the next five years Fitxstephen and 
Coxan reigned in peace at Cork, the modest 
ambition of the elderlj leaders restraining 
the impetuosity of their youthful followers 
{Exp, Hib, p. 850). But in 1182 the trea- 
cherous murder oi Miles Cogan and Ralph, 
another bastard of Fitzstephen, and Miles's 
son-in-law, by a chieftain called Mac Tire, 
was followed by a general revolt against 
Fitzstephen throughout all Desmond. The 
old warrior was now closely besieged in 
Cork, but was relieved by his nephew, Ray- 
mond Fitzfferald [q. v.] In 1183 he was 
joined by his nephews Philip and Gerald 
de Barri. The latter boasts of the help he 
gave to his imcle {ib, p. 351). Fitzstephen 
granted Philip three cantreds of his Desmond 
territory {Cal Doc, /reton<?, 1171-1251, No. 
340). He probably died very soon aft^r. 
Giraldus describes Fitzstephen as by turns 
the luckiest and most wretched of men. He 
was rather short in stature, stout, and full 
of body, liberal and pleasant in his maimers. 
His great faults were his immoderate devo- 
tion to wine and women. He left no legiti- 
mate ofispring. 

[The main authority is Giraldus, Expugnatio 
Hibernica, in Opera, vol. v. (Rolls Ser.) See also 
the anonymous French poem on I^sh histor}^ 
said to be translated from the original of Maurice 
Regan.] T. F. T. 

FITZSTEPHEN, WILLIAM (<?. 1190 r), 
the biographer of Becket, styles himself the 
archbishop s ' concivis.' lie was in the closest 
connection with Becket for ten years or more, 
as his * clericus et convictor.* When Becket 
became chancellor, he appointed Fitzstephen 
to be 'dictator in cancelleria ejus.' Later 
William became subdeacon in his chapel, and 
was entrusted with the duty of perusing letters 
and petiti )ns. Sometimes at Becket's bidding, 
he either decided these cases on his own au- 
thority, or was appointed advocate to one of 
the parties — * patronus causarum.' He was 
present at the great council of Northampton 
(13 Oct. 1164), and was sitting at the arch- 
bishop's feet, when Herbert of Bosham jjfave 
his master the rash advice to excommimicate 
his enemies if they laid hands upon him. Wil- 
liam induced the archbishop to refuse this 
counsel, as the archbishop afterwards con- 
fessed when during his exile he met William 
at St. Benedict's on the Loire ( ViL 8, THotmb, 
pp. 1, 2, 59). 
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FitEBl«phen appears to liuve o»CBped most 
of the disad vintages of iatimocy witb Becket. 
He hu himself preferred a rbytniDg Latin 
poem, some ninety lines long, which oJe com- 
posed and presented to Henrj 11 in the chapel 
of ' BrubuU.' In return for thia petition the 
king pardoned him. It would appear, however, 
that when Bocliet was reconciled to the king, 
his old clerk once more entered his service, 
for be was an eye-witness of his murder : 
Cantuwiffi inspexi.' Of the 
knowledge ; 
but Mr.Foss is inclined to identifrtbis author 
with William Fitxstepben, who along with 
liis brother, Ralph l''irzat«pheii, was aherilT of 
Olouctwlerfrom 18 Henry II tol Richard I, 
Le. 1171-90 (Fobs, i. 370; Fdi.lbr, L &69). 
nUs William Fitutephen is probably the 

DP William Fitzsli^phen whom Henry II 
in 1176 placed at the head of one of the ux 
circuits into which he divided the country. 
The circuit in question included tie couaty 
of Uloncester, and his pleas are recorded " 



irteen counties, but 'atl acaccarii 
Hia name appears as a justice itinerant in 
1 Richard I (Pom, i*. ; ef. Ma doi, i. 83, 1 27, 
ice. ; HovGnEK, ii. 88), about which time he 
perhaps died. 

WilUamFitrateiihpn'amoat important work 
is tlw * Vita Sancli Tliomie.' This is the main 
authority for thi- arclibisbop's early life. The 
curious preface, entitled ' Descriptio nobilis- 
Mmfp civitalis Londoniw,' is by tar the most 
mphie and elaborate account of London 
during the twelfth century yet remaining. 
It has been printed He|Janitely in Stows 
'Survey of London,' and Heame'a ed. of Le- 
i's 'Itinerary.' The ' Vita Thom«' was 
printed in Sparke'a ' Historice Anglicante 
iplores' (1733). The chief later editions 
ttlOW of Dr. Giles (1845), and that by the 
r. J. O.Robertson (RoUsSer. 1877). To 
isnmeauthor are also attributed, though,! 
ecmi.on doubtful grounds, 'Librioumqiio 
'jSa Miraculis B. Tbomw' (cf. also lUBDr, 
a. 382). 

, [Uaterialn for tiip Hiit, nfThonuu Becket. sd. 
.'ilAtnton (Italia Set.), Vol. il. eonUini Fits- 
.Mnhes'sViuSli Tbom* ; Sneer of Hoveden. ed. 
Ikilbbi (Rolls Scrr), Tul. ii. i Madox's Uiat. of the 
laqotr (td. 1789). toIb. i. and ii, ; Fo^s'a 
vol. i; Wright's Biogrnphia Litwarin, 
Ilnrdy's Cut. of Manuarrint Materials for 
It. ofOreatBHtain and Ireland, ii.] T. A. A. 
FITZTHEDMAR, ARNOLD (1201- 
'274 F), alderman of London, was descended 
B both sides from German settlers in lion- 
I, whrm hp was bom on D Aug. 1301. 
■ father, Theilmar, n man of wealth and 
roof Bremen. Uia mother, 



Juliana, was the daughter of Arnold, a citi- 
zen of Cologne, and of his wife Ode. Tliis 
couple had madea pilgrimage to Sl.Thomas's 
shrme at Canterbury to pray for children. 
Their prayers being beard, they were induced 
to settle in London, where two children were 
bom to them. The elder, Thomas, destined 
to become a monk, died during the fourth 
crusade. The younger, Juliana, became the 
wife of Thedmar and the mother of a nume- 
rous family, of which only one son, Arnold, 
and four daughters grew up to mi 
Wonderful dreams preceded -Imold's btrtt. 
On his father's death hv succeeded to all hia 
property. His career illustrates vetyremark- 
ably the position of the foreign merchants 
settled in London. English by birth, and 
taking a prominent part in London political 
life, he was still b member of the ' domus 
quie Ouildlialla Teutonicorum nuncupatur,' 
tlte later Steelyard, and kept up close rela- 
tions with the merchants of the country of 
his origin. On 1 Aug. 1351 he appears as a 
witness to a treaty with Liiheck (Lapfek- 
BBRO, Geichichte rfe* Stnhlho/es, pp. 11-12, 
' ous dem Liibecker t'rkundenbtujoe '). He 
is described as ' alderman of the Germans.' 
He held the office for at least ten years. 

Filxthedmar was conspicuous among the 
few leading citizens who, in opposition to 
the general current of feeling in the city, 
were stout supporters of Henry III and his 
son Edward tiiroughout all the barons' wars. 
In February 1256, before the meeting of the 
Mnd parliament, the Londoners accused the 
mayor and other rulers of the city of levying 
the city tallages in an unjust way. Heniy 
appointed John Monsel to investigate the 
charges. Then, on 1 1 Feb., Fitithedmar, who 
had hitherto not been involved, was included 
ill the attack. His special offence was that 
' he had altered the method of weighing used 
! in the city without the king's permission. 
^ ]3efore long the aldermen were deposed, and 
now ones appointed, except for Flt^thed- 
mar's ward, which remained in the mayor's 
Itands. But next year the proceedings were 
reversed. On Nov. 1259 a full folk-moot 
was held in the king's presence at Paul's 
Cross, and It was declared on John Mansel's 
attestation that Fitithedmar had been un- 
justly degraded. He was therefore restored 
to royal favour and to bis aldermanship. 
Between this date and Michaelmas 1200 Ar- 
nold bought, on behalf of the German mer- 
chants, ot William, son of William Ii«yner, 
the yearly rent of 2g. for a piece of land 
situated to the east of the Germans' lluild- 
hsll, in the parish of All Hallows in Thames 
Street (the site of the Steelyard). For this 
lie paid two marks sterling. Ue ia described 
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in the charter as ' aldermanus mercatorum 
AlemanisB in An&^liam yenientium ' (16. Ur- 
kunden, p. 13). This then seems to have been 
the office recently restored to him by the king. 
It is often thought he was also the regular 
alderman of a ward, though which ward is 
unknown. Immediately afterwards the nant 
of fresh privile^ to the Germans in Lon- 
don, on the petition of Richard, king of the 
Bomans, seems to have followed (17 June 
1260). 

Arnold next distinguished himself by his 
strong hostility to the democratic mayor, 
Thomas Fitzthomas. He and his friends 
only escaped a plot for their destruction by 
the arrival of the news of the battle of 
Evesham (4 Aug.), in the middle of the 
folk-moot at which the attack was to have 
been made. This was on Thursday, 6 Aug. 
1266. Arnold's loyalty did not, however, 
save him from paying a heavy share in the 
fines imposed by the victorious king on the 
rebellious city. At last he got royal letters 
which protected him from further exactions. 
Many years later the city of Bremen com- 
plained that even one of Amold*s servants, 
Hermann, a Bremen citizen, had been severely 
fined on the same account, and that his re- 
sistance had caused a feud between London 
and Bremen (Fcsdera, i. 534). In 1270 the 
chest containing the city archives {scrinium 
civium) was under Arnold's care, while three 
other citizens held the keys of it. In 1274 
Arnold was among those who resisted the 
validity of the charters granted by the mayor, 
Walter Hervey, without the consent of the 
aldermen and * discret iores ' of the city. They 
gained their point, and got Hervey removed 
from his aldermanship. 

Nearly all our knowledge of Arnold's acts 
comes from the * Chronica Majorum et Vice- 
comitum Londoniarum,' contained in the so- 
called * Liber de Antiquis Legibus ' in the 
Guildhall, and edited by Mr. Stapleton for 
the Camden Society in 1846. The special 
particularity with which his birth, family, 
and adventures are recorded, the scrupulous 
absence of comment on him, yet the apolo- 
getic tone of the references to his acts, nave 
given rise to the conjecture that he is him- 
self its author. The full references to his 
patron, Richard, king of the liomans, in- 
crease the probability. The entrusting of 
the city archives to him just before the time 
that the chronicle, which contains a large 
number of official documents, closes, makes 
this as near a certainty as can be gathered 
from merely indirect internal evidence. The 
chronicle breaks off in August 1274 with the 
preparations for Edward 1% coronation. He 
must have died before 10 Feb. 1275, on 



which date his will was read and enrolled in 
the Hastings court (Rilet, Introduction to 
ChroTiicle ^ the Mayors, &c., p. ix). He left 
part of his property in the city to the monks 
of Bermonosey, and to his kinsman, Stephen 
Eswv, for his own use and for that of Ar- 
nold 8 wife. The latter*8 name was probably 
Dionysia, who married Adam the Taylor 
after Arnold's death, and was alive in 1292. 
Another ' alderman of the Germans' appears 
as holding office in 1282. Ehr. Lappenberg's 
conjecture (p. 16) that he was alive in 12^, 
and even (p. 156) in 1302, is sufficiently dis- 
proved by the date of his birth. There is no 
reference in the chronicle to Arnold's wife or 
children, but a John Thedmar appears as a 
witness in 1286 (Placita de quo warranto 
14 £d. I), and again acts as an executor in 
1309. 

[Liber de Antiqnis Legibus (Camden See.), 
pp. 34. 37, 43, 116, 166, 238-42. 263; Rile/s 
Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of Lon- 
don, the above translated, with notes and illns- 
trations ; Lappenberg's Urknndliche Geschidite 
des Hansischen Stamhofes zn London, pp. 11. 
14-16. 166. and Urkunden. p. 13 ; Hardy^s De- 
scriptive Cat. of Manusc^pt Materials for Hist. 
of Great Britain and Ireland, iii. 205.] T. F. T. 

FITZTHOMAS, JOHN, first Eakl op 
KiLDABE and sixth Babon of Offalt 
(rf. 1316), belonged to the great Anglo-Irish 
family of the Fitzgeralds, thou^ the gene- 
alogies are contradictory. The Earl of Kil- 
dare (EarU ofKildare, pp. 16-22) makes him 
prandson of Maurice Fitzgerald it [q. v.], the 
justiciar, who died in 1257, and so far the 
descent is undoubted. In all probability his 
father was the justiciar's younger son, Thomas 
Macmaurice, whose death the Irish ' Annals ' 
enter as taking place at Lough Mask Castle, 
CO. Mayo, in 1271 {Loch CS, p. 469). In 1287 
died Gerald Fitzmaurice (Clyn, p. 10), who 
was this Thomas's grandnephew, and being de- 
scended from Thomas's eldest brother Gerald, 
had come to own Offaly and Maynooth [see 
Fitzgerald, Maurice, 1194 P-1257 adfinJ] 
On Gerald Fitzmaurice's death (1287) he be- 
queathed this inheritance to John Fitzthomas, 
his granduncle's son and his own first cousin 
once removed. 

Besides the inheritance of this cousin, John 
Fitzthomas seems about the same time to 
have come in for that of his first cousin, Ama- 
bilia, one of the two coheirs of his uncle 
Maurice Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald [q. v.], the 
justiciar, who died in 1277 (Sweetmak, t^. ; 
Cal. Gen. ib.) He makes his first appearance 
in the receipt rolls of the Irish excnequer in 
connection with a payment of 50/. from co. 
Limerick through his more distant kinsman, 
Thomas Fitzmaurice, the father of Maurice 
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FiUthomas [q^. v.], first earl of Desmond 
(SwEETXAN, ill. 54). In the summer of 1288 
the new justiciar of Ireland proclaimed a 
muster against the Irish of Ofialy and Leix, 
who were in a state of open rebellion. They 
had in 1285 taken Gerald Fitzmaurice, Fitz- 
thomas's predecessor in the barony, prisoneron 
his own lands {tb, iii. 265; CLTN,pp. 10, 11). 
John Fitzthomas was one of the three chief 
leaders of the host, and was appointed to guard 
the marchers from Rathemegan (Rathangan ? 
in CO. Eildare) to Baly-madan. The expedi- 
tion was on the whole successful, but there is 
an entry of 11/. 13«. 4d,{oT the 'rescue of John 
Fitzthomas* (Swebtmajt, pp. 267, 273); and 
Clyn, under 1289, tells us that ' lord John 
Fitzthomas lost many horses and followers 
(garciones) in Offaly. Four years later the 
castle of Sligo was granted to liim (AuTials of 
the Four Mtuters), 

In 1291 Fitzthomas seems to have been 
in England, and a little earlier had been on 
an expedition against the king*s enemies in 
Ireland (Swebtman, No. 915, p. 428). In 
May 1292 he was empowered to treat with 
the'king's adversaries. In 1294 ' Mac Mau- 
rice* (i.e. in all probability John Fitzthomas) 
leaded with the great Anglo-Norman family 
of the Berminghamsin a disastrous expedition 
against Calbach Mor 0'Ck)nor, one of the most 
dangerous of the rebellious Irish princes of 
Leinster (Loch Cd, p. 501). AV hen Magnus 
O'Conor, King of Connaught, died in 1293, 
William de Vescy, the new justiciar (12 Sept. 
1290-18 Oct. 1294), put ^Edh O'Conor, a 
scion of the rival race of Cathal Crobdherg, 
on the throne, but so great was Fitzgerald's 
power in Connaught, that within ten days the 
new king was a prisoner. Before the year 
was out Fitzgerald had set JEdh free, and 
thejusticiar had made his own candidate king 
{Loch Cf, p. 509; Annalsof the Four Masters , 
p. 459). This opposition on the part of a 
mere noble seems to have roused the anger 
of WiUiam de Vescy (Ahbrev. Plac. p. 231 ; 
SwEETUAJr, vol. ii. sub 13 Nov. 1278, Nos. 
2025, &c.) The feud was at its height by 
April 1294, and William de Vescy accused 
J<Min Fitzthomas of felony. John accused 
the justiciar of saying that the great lords of 
Ireland need care very little for a king like 
Edward, who was ' the most per\'erse and 
dastard knight in his realm.' William de- 
nied the charge, and ofiered wager of battle. 
From Ireland the case was transferred to 
Westminster, and a day appointed for the 
combat. At the fixed time (24 July) Wil- 
liam de Vescy appeared in full armour, and, 
as his opponent nad not arrived, claimed 
judgment oy default (ib, Nos. 135, 137, 147; 
AbSrev. Plac. pp. 281-4; Ktmeb, ii. 631). 



Other accounts represent that William de 
Vescy, to avoid fighting, fled to France, and 
the king gave to John all that was his, in- 
cluding Kildare and Kathangan. But it 
would seem, from a note to Butler's 'Grace,' 
that Kildare remained in the king's hands 
till 16 May 1316, whereas William de Vescy 
was still receiving summons to parliament 
in 24 Edward I, and did not surrender Kil- 
dare and his Irish estates till 1297 (Annals 
of Ireland, ^. 323; Pari, Rollsy i. 127-34; 
Grace, p. 43 ; and note in Irish Close Rolls, 
i. 30, Nos. 45-6). The famous Fitzgerald 
legend of this quarrel may be read in Cam- 
pion, p. 115, Holinshed, p. 241, and Burke's 
* Peerage.' The j ust ic iarship was transferred 
in the same year (18 Oct. 1294) to William 
de Oddyngeseles (Sweetman, vol. iv. Nos. 
105-6). 

By this time the rivalry of the De Burghs 
and the Geraldines had become violent, and 
in December 1294 John Fitzthomas took 
Bichard de Burgh, the earl of Ulster, pri- 
soner, and kept him in his castle of Ley till 
12 March 1295. For this the lord of Ofialy 
was once more impleaded at Westminster ; 
he had to find twenty-four sureties by 11 Nov., 
and was finally mulcted in Sligo and all his 
Connaught estates (Clyn, p. 10 ; Annals of 
Ireland J p. 323; Sweetman, p. 104; cf. Cam- 
pion, p. 79; Pari. RolU, i. 135-6). The 
same year John Wogan, the new justiciar, 
made a peace between the two earls for two 
years, and it was made permanent about 
28 Oct. 1298 (Annals of Ireland, pp. 325, 
328). 

From 1295 John Fitzthomas's name figures 
frequently on the writs for mQitary ser- 
vice. In 1296 he accompanied the justiciar 
and Bichard de Burgh on the Scotch ex- 
pedition, and was sumptuously entertained 
by the king of England on Whitsunday 
(13 May). When summoned to London for 
a campaign against the king, of the French, 
he and the Earl of Ulster were allowed a 
grace of three weeks (till 1 Aug.) beyond 
the English barons, ' pour la longe mer qu'il 
ount a passer' (ib, p. 326; Annals of the 
Four Masters, p. 467 ; Pari. Writs, ])p. 280, 
284, &c. ; Dignity of a Peer, ii. 278, 322). 
In 1301 he was again serving in Scotland 
with Edward I from August to November, 
and probably again in 1303, unless he was ex- 
cused on tuis occasion because of his son's 
death (f'6.; Pari. Writs, i. 367; Rymer, ii. 
897). lie received similar summons to attend 
the Earl of Ulster against the Scotch for the 
nativity of St. John, 1310, and for the Ban- 
nockbum campaign of 1314 (Pari. Writs, IL 
392, 424). 

During all these years there seems to have 
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been great confusion in Ofialy and Kildare. 
Ley, the chief stronghold of John Fitz- 
thomas in Offalj, had been taken and burned 
on 25 Au^. 1284 ; the castle of Kildare was 
captured in 1294, and the country round 
laid waste bv bands of predatory Irish and 
English ; and though the great Irish chief of 
Offaly, Calbhach (rConor, was slain in 1306, 
yet two years later *the robbers of Offaly 
burned tne town of Ley, and laid siege to 
the castle till they were driven back by the 
combined forces of John Fitzthomas and 
Edmund Butler/ In 1309 he crossed over 
to England with the Earl of Ulster and 
Roger Mortimer. Three years later (1312) 
his friendship with the De Burghs was rati- 
fied by a double marriage. At Green Castle 
in CO. Down his ward, Maurice Fitzthomas 

iq. V.1, the head of the Desmond branch of the 
iamily, married (6 Aug.) Richard de Burgh's 
daughter Catherine; and on 16 Aug. his 
son Thomas Fitzjohn married Joan, another 
daughter of the same earl. At Christmas he 
hela a great court at Adare in co. Limerick, 
and knighted Nicholas Fitzmaurice, the 
knight of Kerry {Annals of Ireland^ pp.319, 
823, &c.; Loch Ci, p. 531, &c.; Annah of 
the Four Masters, pp. 481, &c.; CLTir,p. 11). 
On 26 May 1315 Edward Bruce landed at 
Carrickfergus {Annals of Ireland, p. 348, &c. ; 
Loch Ce, p. 563 ; Annals of the Four Masters), 
and Barbour seems to make John Fitzthomas 
take part in the Earl of Ulster's expedition 
which, in the ensuing summer (July-Sep- 
tember 1315), forced the Scotch back from 
Dundalk to the Bann (Barbour, xiv. 140-6). 
After a few months spent in Ulster Edward 
Bruce made a definite advance south, and by 
the beginning of 1316 was laying waste John 
Fitzthomas*8 own county. At Arscoll in 
CO. Kildare he was met by three hosts, each 
of which outnumbered his own. But the 
leaders, Edmund Butler, John Fitzthomas, 
and Arnold Poer, were at variance, and the 
Scotch gained an easy victory (26 Jan. 1316). 
Bruce, however, almost at once began to 
retreat north, burning John Fitzthomas*s 
great castle of Lev on his way {Annals of 
Ireland, pp. 296-7, 244-8; Clyn, p. 12). 
John Fitzthomas and the other Irish mag- 
nates gathered at Dublin (o. 2 Feb.) and 
took an oath of fealty to the king of Eng- 
land's new agent, Jolinde Hot ham {Annals of 
Ireland, p. 350 ; Lib, Ilib. pt. iv. p. 6). In 
mid-February the Scotch were still lying at 
Greashill in Offaly, while the English army 
lay at Kildare {Annals of Ireland, p. 349). 
A little later John Fitzthomas crossed over 
to England, and it was probably soon after 
this that he was createa Earl of Kildare. 
The patent is dated 16 May 1316 (see patent 



in «a*^«7Mo, Lodge, 1.78-9). Immediately after 
this the Earls of Kildare and Ulster seem to 
have taken a second oath (c 3 July), and two 
months later, just as the news of Robert 
Bruce*8 landing reached Dublin, John Fitz- 
thomas died at Laraghbryan, co. Kildare, 
on Sunday, 12 Sept. (Annals of Ireland^ 
pp. 247, 352). He was buried at the Fran- 
ciscan monastery in Kildare {ib, p. 297). 

John Fitzthomas is said to have married 
Blanche Roche, daughter of John Baron of 
Fermoy (Earls of Kildare, p. 28 ; Lodge, 
p. 79). His children were (1) Gerald, * his 
son and heir' (d. 1803) (Cltn, p. 10; Grace, 
p. 47 ; Annals of Ireland f^, 831); and his suc- 
cessor, (2) Thomas Fitzjohn, second earl of 
Kildare [see Fitzgerald, Thohab, d, 1328]. 
To these the Earl of Kildare adds Joan, who 
in 1302 married Sir Edmimd Butler (cf. An- 
nals of Ireland, p. 331), and thus became 
ancestress to the later marquises of Ormonde; 
and Elizabeth, who married Sir Nicholas 
Netter\'ille, ancestor of the viscounts Netter- 
yille {Earls of Kildare, p. 28). 

John Fitzthomas seems to haye been one 
of the most unruly even of the Irish barons. 
Besides the feuds already noticed, be appeiu^ 
to have had another with the De Lacies in 
1310 {Pat. RolU of Ireland, No. 58, p. 13, 
cf. No. 240, and p. 16, No. 50). He is said 
to have built and endowed the Augustinian 
abbey at Adare {Earls of Kildare, p. 27 ; 
Arciidall, Monasticon, p. 414), * for the re- 
demption of Christian captives.' His fame 
was of long continuance in his own country, 
where an Irish poet, in 1601, wrote of him: 
'The first Leinster Earl without reproach . . . 
John the redoubtable, than whom no poet 
was more learned ' {Earls of Kildare, p. 28). 
At one time or another he must have had 
under his control no inconsiderable part of 
Ireland. The fact that he was never justiciar 
seems to point to some distrust as to his per- 
fect trustworthiness, and his power is shown 
by his emiality in the ouarrel with the great 
house of Ulster, which latterly seems to navo 
been willing to secure peace by mutual mar- 
riages. II is elder son, Gerald, is said to have 
been betrothed to a daughter of Richard de 
Burgh ; but if this was so, the aCTeement 
seems to have been broken short by the young 
noble*s death. 

[Sveet man's Calendar of Docnments relating 
to Ireland, vols. i-r. ; Rymer's Foodera, ed. 
1720; Calendarium Genealogicum, ed. Roberts; 
Irish Close and Patent Rolls, ed. Ball and Tres- 
ham, 1828 ; Parliamentary Writs (Palgrave, 
1827); Liber Munerum Hibemin (Thomas, 
1824); Report on the Dignity of a Peer; Book 
of Howth, ed. Bond and Brewer ; Annals of tha 
Four Masters, voL ii., ed. 0*Donovan; Annals 
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ot Loch a, «l Honesjy (RoI!b Scries); Clyn^B 
AnnsU, ed. Batler (Irish Arclueol. Soc Puli- 
licBtioiiB) ; Grace's ADnaU, ed. Sutler (Iriab Ar- 
cluMl. SoK.y, Cnnpion'B Aiin«l« in Irish Chroiii- 
cl»n (Dublin, I80D}; HoliDsbed.Tol. vi., ed. 1808 ; 
AniMls of Ireland ap. Cart. »nd Itoc. of Si. Mary'B, 
Dablin, «d. Gilbert (RolU Series) ; ArdidaH's 
]Uoi]a£tiron,ed.i;S9; Burke's Extinct Peornges; 
Hnrquia of Eildare'i £arla of Kililsre ; Lynch 's 
FmdAl Dignities of IrelHcd; Barlwur's Brnce. ud. 
Herrtage (Early Engl. Teit Soc.); J. T, Gilbert's 
Hist, of the Irish Viceroja; RolU of Parliiimeni, 
Bdwsrf I,] T. A. A. 

FITZTHOMAS or FITZOERAU), 

MAURI0E,firBtEARL0FDE8M0!fB(d.lS5ti|, 

iuaticiar of Ireland, was the son of Thomas 

Fitimaurice 'of the ape,' justice of Ireland 

in 129G, and of hisnife Marearet' theking'g 

Ojusin ' ( Cai. Doc. Ireland, 1293-1301, No. 

633). Hifl grandfather, Mnurice Fitxjolin, 

was alaiD along with his father, John Fiti- 

thoma.'^, at thebattle of Callan (12611. John 

Fittthomas wu the eon of ThomHs Fttzmau- 

to have been a jounger son 

Maurice Fitzgerald (rf. 1170) [q. v.], the in- 

'•rand the founder of theGerardinQ family. 

_ genealogy in, however, not quite clear. 

Maurice's latl.er died in li>98 (Ann. Mifi. 

in Chart. St. Mary'g, ii.328; AnnaU of Loth 

a, \. 521). when atauiice was stiU a child. 

He left his vast estates in Munster, second 

only to those of the De Burghs among the 

■ iglo-Zriflh nobility, to beprolectcd by royal 

~iineeB,who«eserviceacouIdthuBbocheBply 

led (e.g. Gil. Doc. Ireland, 1802-7, 

36, 43). In 1299 Maurice'a mother 

'^'d Reginald Rueeel without llie royal 

{Sot. Ong.Abbrtv.l. 109). The right 

:Kis marriage was assigned to Thomna of 

Bkeley (OiA Doc. Ireland, 1293-1301, 

I(L7TS). John Fitithotnas, afterwards first 

rlafKildare, ultimately becntnc guardian 

hi» lands. On a Aug. 1312 liis marriage 

Catherine, daughter of Richard de Burgli, 

Bond «art of Ulster [q. T.j, at Oreencastle, ! 

penciled for a time a long-standing fiimily ' 

■d iAtrn. Hib. p. 341 ; Clin, p. 1 1 , says on ' 

BDec. 1413). Barbour says he played a' 

Ofnetioiis put in 131D in foisting Edward I 

ice (Brwe, xxx. 140-^, Karly Engl. Text 

■k), vat his authority is hardly conclusive. 

' nit this time, however, his active career 1 

In 1336 the death of the great Earl 
tJlMor, his father-in-law, was toe begin- 
.Vt at new feuds in which Maurice vigor- 
luy played his part. In 1327 a private war 
~M out between him and Arnold 1e Poer 
ww),whohftdcaUedhim«'rhymer.' Sup- 
led by the Butlers and William Berm in g- 
l, Maurice ravaged liis enemies' lauds in 
I, and drove hia allies, the Burkes, into 



Connaught, But the intervention of the 
roy [see Fitzgeralb, THoiua, second EiBL 
OF KitDAREJ led to Arnold's leaving the 
country and Maurice's craving pardon at a 
parliomentatKiUienny. YetiDl326he8gain 
j collected a strong army against the Poers, 
He also quarrelled with the Earl of Ulster, 
I but in March 1329 the justiciar, Roger Out- 
I law, efiecied their reconciliation. 

In 1329 Maurice was created Earl of Des- 
mond, and received a grant of the county 
palatine of Kerry, with roynl liberties Ihereiii 
II) be held of the English crown. This was 
part of the policy which about the same time 
gave earldoms to the other leaders of the 
English colony. At the same time he received 
the grant of the advowson of Dungorvan, and 
a remission of Uie rents to the crown for that 
term {Fcedera, ii. 770). In 1330 he helped 
the viceroy, D'Arcj, egninst the clans of 
Leinster. Ten thousand men, including the 
chief of the O'Briens, followed his standards. 
He defeated the O'Nolans and ihe O'Morea 
and took Ley Castle. ButDcsmondand Ulster 
soon renewed Iheir quarrels (ib. ii. 793) until 
the justiciar shut both up in prison. Des~ 
mond, who had been captured at Limerick 
(Clib, p. 23), soon escaped, and resisted the 
next viceroy, Anibony de Lucy. He refused 
to attend the Dublin parliament of Jona 
1331, though he appeared afVer it had been 
transferred toKilkenny, where he swore oaths 
of faithfulness, and was pardoned. But in 
August Lucy seized him at Limerick, and 
shut him up in October tn Dublin Castle. 
After eighteen months' imprisonment, DeB< 
mond was liberated on the petition of tho 
three estates. The givatest lords of Ireland 
bound themselves under heavy peoallies to 
be his sureties, and he swore before the high 
allar of Christ Church that he would attend 
the next parliament and be faithful to the 
king. In the same year, 1333, he broke hia 
teg by a foil from ft horse. In ISSTi he sirred 
under the viceroy, D'Arcv, in the expedition 
of Edward IH a^inst Scotland (C^l. Rot. 
aa>a.Hih.9TA«.in,p.H ; CLTS,p.26). In 
1339 he inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
MacCarthies and Irish of Kerry, of whom 
twelve hundred were slain. 

A plan of Edward III to supersede the 
Anglo-Norman settlers by English miniitera 
produced a terrible dissension between the 
' English born in Ireland ' and the ' English 
bom in EnglBnd'(OBACE,p. 133). Desmond 
look the lead in the struggle. He refused to 
attend Ihe pariiament of October 1341 at 
Dublin, and collected a great gathering of 
the nobles and townsfolk of English blood 
at Kilkenny in November. This assembly sent 
a long complaint to Edward III against th* 
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policy of his viceroy, and denounced the greed 
and tncompetence of the ' needy raea nenC 
from England without knoirIed([e of Ireland.' 
But the new juBtlciar, Ralph D'Uffbrd, pei^ 
aerered in the new policy. Desmond ab- 
sented himself therefore from the parliament 
of June 1345 at Dublin. Ufford treated 
this as a declaration of war (Clts, p. 31). 
He invaded his territories, and captured his 
castles of Iniskiltj and Ctistleieland, where 
hehanged the leaders of the garrison. Many 
of the other nobles abandoned Desmond in 
alarm. The Earl of Kildare was imprisoned. 
Desmond's estates were declared forfeited. 
The grandees who had been his sureties in 
1333 were ruined by Ufford's insisting on 
their forfeiture. Uflbrd died on Palm Sun- 
clay 1316, but all that Desmond got hj his 
death was a respite and a safe-conduct. In 
August John Maurice whs made seneschal of 
Clonmel, Decies, Dungarran, and other lands 
formerly belonging to Desmond {C'al. Rot. 
Jb(.«(A.20Edw.Iir,p.61V In8eptember 
1346 he sailed from Youghal with his wife 

prosecute his complaints in England. Ilesur- 
renderedhimselftothe king, and was retained 
for some time in prison. In 1347 he was pre- 
sent at the siege of Calais (Clyn, p. S4). In 
1349 he was Anally releated from bin difti- 
culties {Cat. Sot. Pat 23 Iviw. Ill, p. loH), 
received back his lands, and was restored to 
the kinfi's favour. In 1348 Italph, lord Staf- 
ford, and others had bound thoinselres by 
heavy penalties os his suretius {I'wdtra, iii. 
154). He never voutured again on his old 
course of contumacy. 

In 1355 Desmoiid was taken under the 
king's special protection iib. iii. 300), the 
forfeits of his manucaptors'of 1333 were re- 
stored (ib. iii. 30(>), and he him^lf was ap- 
pointed viceroy of Ireland ijii b July, in suc- 
cession to Thomas liokesbv. He remained 
in oliiee until his death on :;') Jan.l35<l(.4nu. 
Sib. MS. Laud, p. 392 ; Otitg nnil Afartym- 
/(^yo/CAriWCAund, p.6l,Irish Arch. &JC.; 
GiLBGKT, Vieeroyg, p. 21, places his death in 
July), ' not without great sorrow of his fol- 
lowers and all lovprs of peace.' He was buried 
in the choir of the church of the Dominicans 
at Dublin, but his body was afterwards trans- 
ferred to I he general burying-plaee of his race, 
the church of the same order at Truleo. He 
is described as 'a good man and just, who 
hanged even his own kinsfolk for theft,' and 
'wellcastigated the Irish.' He was the fore- 
most Irish nohle of his time, and the spokes- 
man of the Anglo-Irish parly which aspired 
to practical intfependence. 

Desmond is said to have been married 
thrice. Uis first wife, Catlieriue de Burgh 



(li. 1331), was the mother of Maurice and 
John, who became in succeasion earls of Des- 
mond. Ane1derson,namcdNicholas,wasde- 
jirived of his inheritance as an idiot {Fiedera, 
iii. 433). His second wife is described as 
Eleanor, daughter of Nicholas PitEmaurice, 
lonl of Kerry. Her real name was Evelina 
(Cat. Sot. Claus. 32 Edw. IH, p. 67). She 
was the mother of Gerald Fitigerald [q. v.], 
the fourth earl, called 'Gerald the poet' 
(\jonoE,Pefrage of Ireland, i. 64, ed. Arch- 
dali). His third wife is said to have been 
Margaret, daughter of O'Brien, prince of 
Thomond. 

[A TBloable communication from Mr. T. A. 
Arcbcr has been otiliW for this urticla. Tbs 
AaaalgoFlretaod from the I6thCantarj,LaadiaD 
313., pnWishBd ia Gilbert's Curtulwios, &c, of 
8l.Mary'iAbb«;,DublIn,vol.ii., forms the 'chief 
anthorit; for the biatory of the English settle- 
ment,' anil copious in their accoDQls of DeamoDd. 
8«ea1soGrHi:(]'sAnnnlesIIiberaJE(IrishArchEeol. 
Soc.); Cljn's Annals of Irolund (Irish Arehsol. 
Soc) ; Sweftman's Cnleadar and Documents re- 
lating to Irelnud ; Bjmer'a Fotdara; Liber Ma- 
iieram nili^mis ; I.ynch's Feudal Dignities of 
Ireliind; Gilbert's Vicerojsoflrolnnd; Gmves's 
Unpublished Gentidlne Documents ; Book of 
HoHth ; Lodce's Feersgs of Ireland, vol. i.] 
T. F. T. 

rXTZUKSE, REGINALD (/. 1 170), one 
nf the murderers of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bur^-, was the eldest son of Richard Fitz- 
urse, on whose death about 1108 he inhe- 
rited the manor of Williton, Somersetshire 
(CoLLtsaos, iii. 487) ; he also held the manor 
of Barhiun, Kent (Hasted, iii. 536), and land« 
in Xortiiam^itoushiro {Liber Nt^er, p. 216). 
He ia sometimes called b. baron, for be held 
of the king in chief. He was one of the four 
knights wlio were stirred up by the hnstv 
words of Henry II to plot the archbishops 
death. They left Bures, near Bnyeux, where 
the king then was, and proceeded, it is said, 
bv differenl routes to England, all meeting 
at Snltwood, then held by lianulf de Broc, 
on 28 Dec. 1170. The next day they set 
out with a few men, and having gathered re- 
inforcements, especially from the abbot of 
St. Augustine's, at whose house ihoy halted, 
they entered the archbishop's hall after din- 
ner, probably about 3 F.H., and demanded to 
sec him. IWginald told him that be bore a 
message from the hing, and took the most 
prominent and offensive part in the inter- 
view wliich ensued (Fitzstephek, Becket, 
iii. 123, nta anon.,ib. iv.7\). lie had been 
one of Thomas's tenants or men while he was 
chancellor ; the archbishop reminded him of 
this; the reminder increased his anger, and 
he called on all who were on the king's aida 
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tn hiadur I be archbisliop from escaping'. 

MTien the kniehts went oul to arm and post 

their guatdf, Reginald compelled one of the 

ATchbisbop'fi men to fasten his armour, 

eoatdied un. axe from a carpenter v/ho was 

engagpd on some repnirs. Wliile Thomaa 

wae being forced by his monks to entei 

rhuicL, the biuebla entered the cloister, and 

Begiuold was foremost in bursting inU 

cliiircJi, shautiue ' King's men 1' He met the 

Birchbiahop, and after some wordg tried 

drag him out of the church, Thomas called 

him 'pander,' and «aid tbnt he ought ni 

touch liim, for he owed him fealty [for the 

wholefrtoryofthemurderBeeTHOH-W.SAiNT]. 

After the murder had been done the bnig'bts 

rode to Saltwood, glorying, it is aivid, 

their deed (Becket, iv. 158), though Willi 

de Tracy afterwards declared that ihey w 

uverwhelraedwitha sense of tbeir guilt. On 

the 3lBt they proceeded to South Mailing, 

near Li>weB,onB of the archiepiscoiml manors, 

and th»r«it is eaid a table cast their armour 

off it (i*. ii. 285). They were excom- 

cated hy the pope, and the U^ ad- 

1 them to flee inio Scotland, "niere, 

irerer, the king and people were for hang- 

; tliem, eo they were forced to return into 

Igland (ii. iv. 162). They took shelter in 

eeborough, wliich belonged to Hugh 

~''Ie, and remained there a year (Bene- 

, 13). All shunned them and even 

jarefuMdto eat morsels of their meat (I'fi. 

, 14). At laat they were forced by hunger 

^4 misery to gire themselves up to the 

He did not know what to do with 

J for aa murderera of a priest they were 

jtantenabletolayjurtgdiction (Newbi'bou, 

•JB?! JoHir ov SALiSBUitT, £pii. ii. 273); 

f-ha dcnt them to tbc pope, who could in- 

1 hesTier penalty than fasting aud 

BiatunenttotheilolyLand. Beforeheleft 

tdaili Fitzurse gave half his manor of 

Mlilonto his brother and half to the kDighia 

IkJohn. He and his companions ore said 

luire performed their penance in the 'Black 

■init«in'(rariou8 explanations of this name 

, a been given ; none are sntisfactory ; it 

lievidentlyintendedtoindicateEome place, 

. MmUj a religious house, near Jerui^alem), 

& have died there, and to have bi.t>n buried 

■ Jenualeo) before the door of the TvtDplnrs' 

■Hrch (HovsDSIt, ii, 17). It was believed 

S all died within three years of the dale 

ircrime. Tlierearesomelegendsalwut 

» fatfl (SrAMLEr). Reginald FitKurse is 

1 to h»ve gone to Ireland and to hnve 

re founded th.i family of McMahon (Fate 

fSmriiep'tf- ^^)- 

rnfaUriaU^ tbv Uititory of Bockct, voli. l-ir. 
**^toSK}i&>°<>d>«t,i.l>(Boll»Siir.); JUI]^ 




ds DicMo, i. Sie (ItolU Ser.): ■William of Se»- 
biirgh, lib. ii. c. 25 (KngL Hiat. Soc) ; John of 
Sttlisburj, Ejjp. ii. 273. ed. Giles ; Garaiw, pp. 
130-Sl, ed. Hippeaii: Stanley's Memoiials of 
Cimlerbnry, pp. 71-107, 1th edit.; Itobertson's 
Bodtot, pp. 2afl-80 ; CoUinson"* Hint, of Somoi^ 
set, iiL 487 ; Hasled's Hist, of Kent. iii. 636 ; 
Liber Niger de Scoccario, p. 216, eil Heame; 
Stwlman's History aad Futo of Sacrilege, p. 183, 



FITZWALTER, Lokd (d 1495). [See 
RiTcLiyfE, Jo us.] 

FITZWALTER, ROBERT (d. 1235X 
baronial lender, lord of Dunmow and Bay- 
nard's Castle, was the son of Waller Fitz- 
robert, by his wife Matilda, daughter of 
Richard do Lucy, the failJiful justiciar of 
Henry II. Walter whs the son of Robert, 
steward of Henry I, to whom the king bad 
punled tbo lordship of Dunmow and of the 
honour or soke of Baynard's Castle in the 
south-west angle of the city of London, both 
of which had become forfeited to the crown 
by William Baynard. Robert is generally 
described as the younger son of Richard 
Fitzgilbert, founder of the great house of 
Clare [see Clakb, Richard de, d. 1090 P], 
who certainly had a son of that name (Or- 
DERicuaViTAija, ii.344.ed.Le PrSvost.Soc. 
de I'Histoire de France"). This genealogy 
was accepted by Dugdale (Baitmai/e, i. 218), 
but some doubt has been thrown upon it on 
chronological grounds byMr.Eyton (Addit. 
MS. 31938, f. 68). If it be true, it connaots 
Robert Fitzwalter with the Norman counta 
of Brionne, descendantsof Richard the Fear- 
less, and therefore with the higher ranks of 
tlie nobilitT of the Conquest [see Clabb, 
Famiit ofI But in any case the house of 
Fitzwalter ^loags properly to the adminis- 
trative families, who in the tatter part of the 
twelfth centnryhad stepped into the place of 
the old feudal houses. Its possession of the 
soke of Baynard's Castle, to which the here- 
ditary oifice of standard-bearer of tbe city 
was annexed, and which grew into an ordi- 
nary ward (LoFTlB, Ijmdon, pp. "4-80, His- 
toric Towns Series), brought it into intimate 
relations with the Londoners, Robert Fitx* 
waiter was himself engaged in trade, and 
owned wine ships which received special 
privileges from King John {Itat. Lit. Pat. 
■' 73 ft). 

Baron Walter died in 1 196, and was bu- 

cd at Little Dunmow, in the choir of the 
priory of Austin canons (DuudaI-B, Mrmat- 

' , vi, 147, ed. Cu ley). Robert Fitzwalter 
succeeded to hia estatea, being already 
more than of full agu. His mothw and latbur 
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are said to have been married in 1 148, though 
this hardly seems likely (Jb, yi. 147). He 
was already married to Gunnor, daughter 
and heiress of Robert of Valoffnes (^Rot. GuricB 
Hegisy i. 157), from whom he inherited SO^ 
knight's fees, mainly situated in the north, 
so that his interests now became largely 
identical with the ' Aquilonares/ whom he 
afterwards led in the struggle against King 
John. He also acquired two knight*s fees 
through her uncle Geoffiry of Valo^es, and 
about 1204 obtained liyeiy of seisin of the 
lands of his own uncle, Geoffry de Lucy, 
bishop of Winchester (Dugdale, Baronage ^ 
i. 218). 

In 1200 Robert Fitzwalter was surety for 
half the fine incurred by his brother, Simon 
Fitzwalter, for marrying without the roval 
Hcense {Rotuli de OblaSsy p. 111). In 1201 
he made an agreement in the curia regis 
with St. Albans Abbey with respect to tne 
wood of Northawe (* Ann. Dunst.* in Ann, 
Mon, iii. 28). He was now engaged in seyeral 
other lawsuits. One of these sprang from 
his claim to the custody of the castle of Hert- 
ford as of ancient right {Rot. Curue Regis^ 
ii. 185). But he withdrew this suit for a 
time, though in August 1202 he procured 
his appointment as warden of Hertford Castle 
by royal letters patent (Rot, Lit, Pat, i. 
17 b). 

Early in 1 203 Fitzwalter was in attendance 
on King John in Normandy. In February 
and March he was with John at Rouen (^ot. 
Norm, pp. 74, 78, 80,82; Hist, MSS, Comm, 
9th Rep. i. 353). But he was now made ; 
joint-governor of Vaudreuil Castle (near the I 
mouth of the Eure) with Saer de Quincy 
fq. y.], afterwards Earl of Winchester. After 
Easter King Philip of France took the field. 
The governors of \ audreuil were so disgusted 
with John that they surrendered at the first 
summons. They thus incurred the derision 
of the whole French army, and Philip, dis- 
gusted at their cowardice, shut them up in 
close confinement at Compidgne (Cogqes- 
HALL, pp. 143-4 ; Matt. Paris, Hist, Major ^ ii. 
482). There they remained until redeemed by 
the heavy ransom of five thousand marks. On 
5 July John issued letters patent from Rouen 
to certify that they had surrendered the 
castle by his precept {Rot, Lit, Pat, i, 31). 
But at the end of November his cousin Wil- 
liam of Albini was still engaged in selling 
some of Fitzwalter*s lands to raise his ransom 
{ib, i, 37 b). 

In October 1200 Fitzwalter witnessed the 
truce made bet ween John and Philip Augustus 
at Thenars {Fadera^ i. 95, Record edit.) 
The misgovemment of John provoked his 
profound resentment, and in 1212 he entered 



into intrigues with Eustace deVescy [Q-y*] and 
Llewelyn ab lorwerth [q.v.] acainst tne king. 
John's suspicions were aroused by priyate in- 
telligence as he was preparing at Nottingham 
to march against his rebelhous son-in-law, 
the Welsh prince. Most of the barons cleared 
themselves, but Fitzwalter and De Vescy, 
who were afraid to appear, were condemned 
to perpetual exile (CooeESHALL, p. 171). 
But John was so much alarmed that he shut 
himself up from his subjects, and abandoned 
his projected Welsh campaign. Eustace es- 
caped to Scotland, and Robert took refuge 
in France (Walt. Gov. ii. 207; ' Ann. Way.' 
in Ann, Mon. ii. 268 ; ' Ann. Wig.' in Ann. 
Mon. iv. 400). John now seized upon Fitz- 
walter*s estates, and on 14 Jan. 1213 destroyed 
Castle Baynard. He also demolished Robert's 
castle of Benin^^n and his woods in Essex 
(' Ann. Dunst.' in Ann, Mon, iii. 35^. 

Fitzwalter remained in exile until John's 
submission to Innocent III. On 13 May 
1213 John promised peace and securitj^ to 
him as part of the conditions of his reconcilia- 
tion with Rome (Matt.Pabis, ii. 542), and on 
27 May issued letters patent informing him 
that he might safely come to England {Rot. 
Lit, Pat, i. 99^. On 19 July his estates were 
restored {ib, 1, 101). John also granted a 
hundred marks to his steward as compensa- 
tion {Rot, Lit, Claus, i. 140), and directed a 
general inquest into his losses like those made 
m the case of the clerks who had suffered by 
the interdict. Fitzwalter, however, was a 
vigorous opponent of John's later measures. 
It was saia that John specially hated him. 
Archbishop Langton, and Saer de Quincy 
(Matt. Paris, ii. 482). In 1 215 Fitzwalter was 
the first mentioned in the list of barons who 
assembled in Easter week (April 19-26) at 
Stamford {ib, iL 585 ; Walt. Gov. ii. 219). 
He accompanied the revolted lords on the 
march to Brackley in Northamptonshire 
(27 April). But John now formally refused 
to accent the long list of demands which they 
forwaraed to him at Oxford. Thereupon 
the barons elected Fitzwalter their general, 
with the title of ' Marshal of the army of 
God and Holy Church.' They solemidy 
renounced their homage to John and pro- 
ceeded to besiege Northampton. They failed 
there and at Bedford, where Fitzwalter's 
standard-bearer was slain. But the adhesion 
of London secured their success. On 17 May 
the lord of Baynard's Castle entered the city 
at the head of the ' army of God,' though the 
partisans of John still held out in the Tower. 
Fitzwalter and the Earl of Essex specially 
busied themselves with repairing the walls 
of London, using for the purpose the stones 
taken from the demolished nouses of the Jews 
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(CoasBSHitL, p. 171). 'On Li June John 

Kve wBj and signed the (!reat Charter, 
tiiwiilter was one of the twenty-five exe- 
cutors appointed to see that its provUiotis 
were really carried out (MiTT.PARls.ii. 605). 
For a short time nomlnst peace prevHiled, 
Fitiwalternow got back the cugtody of Hert- 
ford Caalle (Sot. Lit. Pat. i. 144 A). But the 
barons remained under arms, and Fitiwalter 
VBSFtill acting 09 'Marshal of the army of 
God and Holy Church.' He now mode a 
convention with John, by which London re- 
mained in the barona' liauds till It'i Aug. 
(Fadera, i. 133). But he was bo fearful of 
treachery that within a fortnight of the 
Kunnymsde meeting he thought it -wise to 
postpone a tournament fixed to be held at 
Stamford on the Monday after the feaat of 
SS. Peter and Paul fSS June) for another 
-week, and choae as the place of its meeting 
Hounstow Heath, that the barons might be 
near enough to protect London (_ib. i. 134). 
After the failure to arrange terms at a roeet- 
^ AtSta.inea on 36 Aug, open war brokeout. 
e twenty-five executors assigned to them- 
~«B varioua counties to secure them for their 
1. Fitxwalter, who with Eustace de Vescy 
la BtiU the leading spirit of the movement, 
Mine teeponsible lor Northamptonshire 
IfiLT. Cov. ii. 224). On 17 Sept. John 
_ ait«d Fitiwalter"* Cornish estates to his 
^joajigKialleaTY(Eof.lAt Claiu.i. 238;cf., 
Dowerer, i. 1 15 ^, 300). Butthepope'sanniil- 
ling the charter had pamlysed the clerical 
Bupportfirs of the popular side, and the 
ihoruufchgoing policy of the twenty-five 
~ ' r l''itinralt«r'8 guidance had alienated 
of the more moderate men. Fearing 
Arcbhiahop Langton might be forced 
._ mrreitder his castle of Rochester, Fitc- 
trailer, with the assent of the warden of the 
caBlle.lteginaldofComhill, secretly occupied 
it with a Targe force. John's troopa soon ap- 
iroAched, and strove, by burning Roche8t<;r 
' 'ge and occupying the left bank of the 
[way, to cat off Fitzwalter from his Lon- 
confoderatea. But Fitzwalter succeeded 
MBping his poi^ition, though before long 
rai force 1 (1 1 Oct. ) to retreat to London, 
allow the royalists to occupy the town 
bwiege the castle (Cooobbhail, pp. 
■"■. John now tried to deceive hiin bv 
lettsrs (a. p. 176). FiUwalter, con- 
of the wealnieas of liis position, sought 
neffotiate. On 9 Nov, he received with 
a £arl of Hertford and the citiiens of 
Ion % safe-conduct for a conference ; 
nothing came of it. In vain the be- 
lOted garrison of Rochester bitterly re- 
nim for d(^8ertlng them (M*rr. 
Ii,u.624), On 10 Nov. they were forced 
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to surrender. On lODec. the barona, including 
Fitzwalter, were excommunicated by name 
(Fmdera,i. 139). French help wns now their 
only refuge. Fitiwalter went over to France 
with the Earl of Winchester and offered the 
throne to Louis, the son of King Philip, 
patting into his hands twenty-four hostages 
and assuring htm of the support of their 
party. Fitzwalter was back in England early 
in 1310. Louis landed in May, and, as John 
made great progress in the east, Fitzwalter 
busied himself in compelling Essex and 
Suffolk, his own counties, to accept the 
foreign king (Matt. Paris, ii. 655-0). iTie tide 
of fortune now turned, but aC^er John's death 
on 19 Oct. Fitzwalter's difficulties increased. 
Gradually the English went over to the side 
of Henry III. Those who remained in arms 
were not respected by the French. On 6 Dec. 
Louis captured Hertford Castle from the fol- 
lowers of the new king Henry. Fitzwalter 
naturally asked for the custody of a strong- 
hold that had already been so long under his 
care. The French urged that a traitor to bis 
own lord was not to be trusted, and Louis 
toldhimhemiistwaituntil theendofthewar 
(ifi. iii. 5). Fitiwalter was too deeply pledged 
to Louis to join the deserters. He was sent 
from London on 30 April 1217 at tliu bead 
of a strong French force to raise the siege of 
Mountsorrel in Leicestershire, now closely 
pres!!ed by the Earl of Chester (Walt, Cov. 
li. 237). On his way he rested at St. Albans, 
where his hungry troops ate up all the sup- 
plies of the abbey (Matt, Pabis, iii. 16). He 
raised the siegeof Mountsorrel and advanced 
to Lincoln, He was met by the regent, 
William Marshall, whose forces were now 
joined by the Earl of Chester with the army 
that bad besieged Mountsorrel. Fitzwalter 
was anxious for an immediate battle. On 
20 May the battle of Lincoln was fought, 
and the baronial forces thoroughly defeated. 
Fitzwalter himself was taken prisoner along 
with his son (Qebtabe CiifT, ii. Ill) and 

I most of the leaders of bis party. The Lon- 
doners still held out until Hubert da Burgh's 

I great naval victory on 34 Aug. On 11 Sept. 
the treaty of Lambeth endri the sirugglo. 
But the reissue of the charter as the result 
of the treaty showed that Fitzwalter's cause 
bad triumphed in spite of his personal failure. 
On 8 Oct. 1217 Fitxwalter's relenao from 
prison was ordered {Ro/. Lit. Claun. i. 328 6), 
On 34 Jan. 1318 the king grunted him his 
scutage (lA. J. 319 b). In July he received 
thecustody of his nephew, Walter Fitisimon 
Fitzwalter. whose father was now dead (ti. 
i. 379 b i Ei-cerpta e Hot. Ftnium, l 15). In 
the same rear ne witnessed the uiideratand- 
ing that toe great seal was to be affixed to 
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no letters patent or charters until the king 
came of age {Fosderaf i. 152). But the fifth 
crusade must have offered a convenient op- 
portunity to him and others. In 1219 he 
sailed for the Holy Land along with Earl 
Saer of Winchester and Earl William of 
Arundel. Before he arrived the crusading 
host had been diverted to the siege of Da- 
mietta. There he seems to have arrived 
along with Saer de Quincy and other Eng- 
lish, at the same time as the cardinal legate 
Pelagius (Flares Hist iv. 44 ; Matt. Paris, 
iii. 41). This was in the autumn of 1219 
(KuQLEB, Geschichte der Kreuzziige, p. 319). 
Saer de Quincy died on 3 Nov. (* Ann. Wav.* 
in Ann, Mon, ii. 292). This date makes 
impossible the statement of Walter of Co- 
ventry that they only arrived after Damietta 
had been captured (ii. 246). The town fell 
into the crusaders* hands on 6 Nov. Fitz- 
walter, therefore, though he is not mentioned, 
must have taken part in the latter part of 
the siege (see for all points connected with ; 
the crusade Rohbicht, *DieBelagerung von 
Damiette ' in Von Ratjmee's Hist. Ttuchen- 
buck for 1876, and his other article in For- [ 
schungen zur deutschen Geschichtef 1870). 
Eracles, in ' Recueil des Histor. des Croisades,' 
ii. 343, says that Fitzwalter arrived in the 
seventh month of 1219 (cf. also Publications 
de la SocUtd de V Orient Latin, S6rie Ilis- 
torique, iii. 66, 62, 65, 69). 

The crusaders remained in Egypt until 
August 1221. But Fitzwalter had gone home 
sick (* Ann. Dunst.' in Ann, Mon, iii. 66), pro- 
bably at some earlier period. He spent the rest 
of his life peaceably in England, thoroughly re- 
conciled now to the government of Henry III. 
He must have by this time become well ad- 
vanced in years. lie was called * Robert 
Fitzwalter, senior,* in the list of executors of 
the charter, and his son, presumably Robert 
Fitzwalter, junior, was taken prisoner along 
with him at Lincoln. On 11 Feb. 1225 Fitz- 
walter was one of the witnesses of Henry Ill's 
third confirmation of the great charter (* Ann. 
Burton.' in Ann. Mon. i. 232). In June 1230 
he was one of those assigned to hold the 
assize of arms in Essex and Hertfordshire 
(Shirley, Royal Letters, i. 375). He died 
on 9 Dec. 1235 (* Ann. Theok.' in Ann, Mon. 
i. 99 ; Matt. Paris, iii. 334), and was buried 
before the high altar at Dunmow priory, 
the chief foundation of his house. He is 
described by Matthew Paris (iii. 334) as a 
* noble baron, illustrious by his birth, and re- 
nowned for his martial deeds.* Administra- 
tion of his goods and chattels was granted 
to his exe^.utors on 16 Dec. (Kvcerpta e Rot, 
Finium, i. 294). His heir, Walter, was at 
the time under age, so that the son who 



fought with him at Lincoln must have been 
dead (ib, i. 801). This Walter (d. 1257) must 
have been either a younger son or a grandson. 
After the death of Gunnor (she was alive in 
1207) it is said that fitzwalter married a 
second wife, Rohese, who survived him. He 
had also a daughter, Christina, who married 
William Manaeville, earl of Essex (Doyle, 
Official Baronage, i. 685). 

A large legendary and romantic history 
gradually gathered round the memoiy of the 
first champion of English liberty. A pic- 
turesque tale, first found in the manuscript 
chronicle of Dunmow (MS, Cotton, Cleop. 
0. 3, f. 29), and reproduced in substance m 
the * Monasticon ' (ed. Caley, Ellis, aud Ban- 
dinel, vi. 147), teUs how Fitzwalter had a 
very beautiful daughter named Matilda, who 
indignantly rejected the immoral advances 
of King John. At last, as the maiden proved 
obdurate, John caused her to be poisoned, so 
that the bitterest sense of personal wrong 
drove Fitzwalter to take up the part of a 
constitutional leader. So generally was the 
story believed that an alabaster figure on a 
grey altar-tomb in Little Dunmow Church is 
still sometimes pointed out as the effigy of 
the unfortunate Matilda. Several poems and 
plays have been based upon this picturesque 
romance. In them the chaste Matilda is 
curiously mixed up with Maid Marian, the 
mistress of Robin Hood. Such are the plavs 
called < The Downfall of Robert, Earl of 
Huntingdon, afterwards called Robin Hood^ 
with his Love to Chaste Matilda, the Lord 
Fitzwater's daughter, afterwards his faire 
Maid Marian,' and *The Death of Robin Hood 
with the lamentable Tragedy of Chaste Ma- 
tilda, his faire Maid Marian, poisoned at 
Dunmowe by King John.' Both were printed 
in 1601, and were written by Henry Chettle 
[q. v.] and Anthony Munday [q. v.] They 
are reprinted in the eighth volume of Haz- 
litt's * Dodsley.' Michael Drayton [q. v.] 
also published in 1594 a poetical account of 
* Matilda, the faire and chaste Daughter of 
the Lord Robert Fitzwalter,* as well as two 
letters in verse, purporting to be written 
between her and King John. Before 1639 
Robert Davenport [g. v.] wrote another play, 
*The Tragedy of King John and Matilda.' 
It was also believed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that Robert Fitzwalter, * or one of his 
successors,' was the founder of the famous 
Dunmow custom of giving a flitch of bacon 
to the couple that had never repented of their 
imion for a year and a day. 

[Matthew Paris'a Hist. Major, vols. ii. and 
iii., ed. Luard ; Flores Historiarum, vols. iii. and 
iv. (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; R. de Coggeshall's Chro- 
nicon Anglicanum (Rolls Ser.) ; Walter of Co- 
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TtDlrf* Memorinlo (Holla Sar.); AnnaleB Mo-' 
iiUEtici (Rolls Set.) ; JtjinBr'a Findera, \o\. i., 
Bccatd ed. ; Botnti LiUranun Fatentium, Itotuli 
XJtmnini Ckuaanim, Bacord CommisHion ; 
Dugdttlv** BftroDAge, i. 209. 21B-2<li Cuedalo'B 
Monuticon. ti. 117-9, «1. CaIbj, Ellis, and Ban- . 
dicel; T&oni»on's Esany on Magna CnxU. aspo- 
cialljpp.60*-ll.l T. F. T. 

FirZWARINE, FLTLK, wm tbe nnme 
of mtbthI persons living in Sliropshire in the 
twelfth and thirWenth cenluriea, some of 
whose octiona are attributed to one indi- 
Tiilual in the ronuince of 'FoulqueB Fiti- 
Warin.' Fwlk Fitzwakine Iwaa the second 
Bon of Warin de Meti, and o( a daughter of 
till! PeTetela, then very powerful io Shrop- 
gliire and tbe marches. He was tho bead of 
tiis familjrin 1166, when Heniy It hod fp.ven 
him tbe Hlouc^stershire manor of Alveston 
(It, W, Erros, ^n/i^uiViM o/SkropiAire,Yii. 
6").aiid died 1170-1. He had four aona, of 
whom the eldest. Folk II. married Hawiae, 
duiiffhler aud oheicess of Joceaj of Dinon, 
und u traditionally stated to have made n 
claim upon Ludlow, which wae never allowed 
( a. Tii. 69). The Shropshire Pipe Roll of 1177 
«baw8 that he had been amerced forty merka 
by Henry n for forest trespase. About 1180 
he Buoc««§fiilly disputed the rig^hl of Shrews- 
bury Abbey to the advowaon of Alberbuiy. 
Ten years later he woe fined 100/. for bis 
wife's abare of an inheritance (Jtol. Pipe, 
2 Ilic. I, 'Wilts'), and through her probably 
(tcquired an interest in several Wiltshire 
manors ( Tata de Nevill, 1807, p. 150). On 
6 Nov. 1194 he was named ea attorney for 
his wife in a suit of mort d'aiicettre on ac- 
count of lands in the some county (Jtof. Caria 
Rfgin, ISS.!, i. 3ti, Xl); and was fined ten 
morka to be excused transfretation to Nor- 
jwuidy (_Sot. Cane, de U" Joannia, 1833, p. 
"*^', In 1196 ha is entered as owin^f forty 
ufocthecasclu of WbitCingtoD adjudged 
nlkilil in the euria regia. The line remained 
^iliquidated in 1202 (lA. p. 22!>). He died 
I 1197. Next year his widow paid thirty 
eiks that she mi^bt not be obliged to re- 
(i&j(. P.W, 10 Ric. I, ' Wilts '). Her 
constantly appears as a litigant down 
illSa8(r«ta<ieAWH,1607,p. 128). FuUt 
W auc tons, of whom tbe eldest, Ftflk III, 
btlw year ending Michaelmas I'JOO, was 
■"id lOOi.withKing.rohn to have judgment 
-tminff Witinton Castle and its appiirto- 
Maanis right, which had been niljudged 
1 him by consideralioD of the curia regis' 
"tOH, Anliqmliet, vii. 72). The king was 
sd by Meufic d« Powis to confirm the 
IktUr in the poMession of Whittingtnn, 
n 1201 l-'Ulk, bis brothers, and 
Unbailed. The traditional story of tho 
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Patent, 1835, i. 30). In tbe next year John 
restored Whittington (ifi, i. 46). Probably 
before I Oct. 1207 Fulk married Slalilda, 
daughter of Robert le Vavasour, and widow 
of Theobald Walter. Ho received aeveral 
marks of favour from the king {Sot. Litt. 
Claiig. an. 9° et an. U" Joannia, 1833, i. 92, 
126, 129), and was with him in 1212 at Al- 
lerton and Durham (iio^ Chart, in turri Land. 
asitro. 1837, i. pi. i. 1S7, 188), and at Bero 
Regis in 1213 [ib. pp. ig.'J, 199). In 1215 
he was making war upon bis neighbours, had 
loil. the royal lavonr, and had been despoiled 
offie&(iio(. £i"«. aoiM.i.270). Hewosone 
of the malcontent barons who met at Stam- 
ford andBraokleyinl215{M4rT. Paris, (Aro- 
luca, 1874, ii. 585), and was among those 
specially excommunicated in the bull of In- 
nocent III of 18 Dec. (Rthee, Fo'dera, 1816, 
i. 139). HenrylllbestowedBOQieofthelands 
of the rebellious boron upon his own ad- 
herents (^Tetta de NevUI, pp. 45, 48, 49, 55, 
66). The kingslyleshim 'manifeslusinimi- 
cus noster ' in 1317 {Rot. Hit. Clawi. i. 321). 
Fulk made his peace in the following year 
{ib. pp. 352, 376). Some time between 1220 
and 1230 he founded Alberbury Priorv. In 
1221 and 1222 sufficient conlidence was not 
placed in him to be permitted to strengthen 
Whittington without givingsecurity for loyal 
behaviour (i6. i. 460, 520). Full seisin waa 
granted tohim by writs of 11 July and 9 Oct. 
1223{i6. pp. 554,565). On 30 June 1245 an 
assembly of tbe barons sent him as their re- 
presentative to order the papal nuncio to 
quit the country (MATT.PiBiH, CAronica,i\. 
420). His first wife having died he married 
Clarice de Auherville (Exeerpta e Pot. Pin. 
1836, ii. 89). He probably died about 1258- 
1 257. The romance states that he was blind 
during the last seven years of his life. He 
died before August 12uO, and hisaffairs were 
managed for some time before his death by 
his son, Fui.K IV, who was drowned at the 
battle of Lewes in 1264. By the death of an 
infant in 1420 the elder male line of thia 
family became estinct. Eleven Fulk Fit«- 
9 the same chrls- 



In the traditional historyFidlil is omitted, 
and tbe career of his two auccessors com- 
bined as that of ' Fouke le Bran,' the out- 
law and popular hero. We are told how he 
roamed through the country with his four 
brothers (recalling the 'Quatre Fils Aimon'), 
cDUains, and friends, and the nimble- wittcd 
jongleur, John do Rampavne, seeking forest 
adventures of the Kobiu Uood type, spoiling 
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tlie kino', aad succouring the poor, and how he 
wa£ twice com[>elledtoquit£D«lanil and en- 
counter sea perils from the OrKneys to Bar- 
hary. The story i« preserred in a single 
manuscript in French in the British Museum 
(£ra. 13, c. iii.)t ^^^ printed privately by 
Sir T. Duffus Hardy, and then published as 
' Ilistoire de Foulques Fiti-Warin, par Fran- 
cisque Michel,' Paris, ISIO, large 8vo, and 
wita an English translation and notes by 
Thomas Wright forthe WartonClub in 1855. 
It is included by L. Moland and C. d'Hfiri- 
cault in 'Nouvelles Francoises en prose dn 
xiv* siScle,' Paris, 1 858, 12mo. The teit and 
a new translation are given in J. Sterenson'R 
ed Ltion of ' lladulph i de Coi^geshall Chronicon ' 
(Rolls Series, 187fl). The manuscript van 
transcribed before 1320, and is evidently para- 
phrased from an earlier record written before 
the end of the thirteenth century in octo- 
syllabic verses, some of which remain un- 
altered. An English version in alliterativt- 
Terae was seen by Leland, who reproduces 
' Thinges excerptid owte of an old Englisch 
boke yn Ryine of the Oestes of Ouarine' 
(Coll«ianea,l7U,i. 230-7). PierredeLang- 
toft of Bridlington (Oottonitm MS. Julius A. 
v.), writing probably before 1320, refers to 
the romance, and Robert de BruDue,writing- 
about the same period, says : 

Thus of dan Waryn in his boke men pede. 
It is a compilation from family records and 
traditions first put into shape by ' an Anglo- 
Norman tTOuv5re in the service of that great 
and powerful familr, and displays an extra- | 
ordinarily minute knowledge of the topo- I 
graphy of the borders of Wales, and more 
especially of Ludlow and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood' (T. Wright's ed. 1866, p. xv). 
There are historical anachroniamg and other 
inaccuracies. As a story it is fall of interest. 
[Eyton's Antiquities of ShropshirB, ii. 2-12, 
vii. 66-99, xi. 29-42; T. Wright's Sketch of 
Ludlow Castle, 2nd ed. 18d6, and Essays on the 
Middle Ages, 1846, ii. U7-63 ; Frire's Biblio- 

E raphe Narmond, 1860, ii. 616, 619; Hiatoire 
itt^raire de U Frince, 1877, "vii. 16i-86; 
ItevueCootemporaino, 1BS8, iii. 308-17; Ward's 
C&t. of Romances in the British Museam, 1883, 
i. 601-8. The account of the FiKwaria™ by 
Dugdale (Baronage, 187S. pp. US, &c.) is full of 
crron.] H.B.T. 



Trinitv College, Cambridge. In 1806 he mar- 
ried Mary, fourth daughter of Thomas, 6at 
lord Dundas, by whom he had ten children. 
The countess died in 1830. InI807theeul,a8 
Viscount Milton, was returned to the House of 
Commons forthe county of York, and through 
five successive parliaments he continued to re- 
present the same constituency. At the elec- 
tions of 1831 he was returned, together with 
LordAlthorpffor the county of Northampton, 
and in 1832 he was ^ain elected a member 
for the northern division of the same county. 
This seat he retained until his elevation to the 
peerage by the death of his father, 8 Feb. 1833. 
Fitiwiiliam was a man of chivalrous honour, 



political career he was opposed to parliamen- 
tary reform, but afterwards became an ardent 
advocate of that measure, although his family 

Kssessed several pocket boroughs and had 
en known for ita aristocratic excluaiveneM. 
He was also an early advocate of the repeal of 
the com laws, whenhis own fortune depended 
mainly upon the land. He took a similar view 
of the then interesting question of the export 
of wool. A powerful deputation of York^ire 
manufacturers waited upon the earl (then 
Lord Milton) soliciting mm to oppose a pro- 
jected measure permitting the export. Fitz- 
william replied that he had embraced the 
giociples of free trade without qualification, 
e concurred with his father in openly con- 
demning the conduct of the Martchester ma- 
Kistrates at the Peterloo riots of 1819, when 
petitioning that the event might be in- 
quired into the earl was delved oi the lord- 
lieutenancy of the West Riding. In 1851 
Fitzwilliam was created a kmght of the 
Garter. In 1853 he was appointedadeputy- 
lieutenant for Northamptonshire, and in 1866 
received the royal authorisation to adopt the 
of Wentworth before that of Fiti- 



FITZWILLIAM, CHARLES WIL- 
LIAM WENTWORTH, third Eakl Fitz- 
william in the peerage of the United King- 
dom (1780-1 857), only son of WiUiam Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam [q. v.], second earl, by his 
first wife. Lady Charlotte Poiisonby,youngeat 
daughter of the second Earl of Bessoorough, 
bom in London 4 May 1786, was educated at I 



marquis of Rockingham. The earl gave a 
general support in the House of Lords to the 
[iberalgovernment, butin the debate of 1867 
relative to the conduct of Sir John Bowring 
in the matter of the Arrow he spoke ana 
voted with the opposition. Fitiwilluim pub- 
lished in 1839 his ' First, Second, and Tliird 
Addresses to the Landowners of England 
on the Com Laws,' in which he supported 
the free trade policy. By the will of the 
widow of Edmund liurke, who died in 1812, 
CKiwer was given to Fit«william's father. 
Walker King, bishop of Rochester, and Wil- 
liam Elliot to ^nt and publish such parts of 
the works of Burke as were not published 
before her decease, and all the statesman's 
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impim were beqaitathed to them for thia pur- 
pose. Onti considerable portiou of the taek 
was Buccesef ully eiecutod, but after the death 
uf all the three literary executors a number 
«f Burke*« papers came into thepoMegsiou of 
FitmilliBm. Accordingly in 1844 there ap- 
peared, in four vols., the 'Correspondence of 
the Right Hon. Edmund Burke between the 
Tflar 1744 and the period of hia decease in 1 797. 
Edited by Charles William. Earl Fitiwil- 
liam, and Lieut. -General Sir Richard Bourke, 
E.C.B.' In 1^47 Ftlxwilliam published a 
' Letter,' addrewed to a Northamptonshire 
rector, in which he recommended that Ire- 
land should he extricated out of her difficul- 



ahire, 4 Oct. 1867. Uis eldest son bavins; pre- 
deceased bim, he was succeeded as fourth earl 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom by his 
second Bon,WiUiam Thomas Spencer, viscount 
Uilton, bom in 1S15, who eat in the lower 
bouse with onlv one intermission from 1837 
lo 1867. The fourth earl married, in 1838, 
Lady Frances Iloiiglas, eldest daughter of the 
eighteenth Earl of Morton. 

[Timn, 5 Oct. 18.')7 ; Gent. Mag, 1SS7 ; Ann. 
R^. IS67 -, Leeds M«rcary, 7 Oct. 18fl7.1 



FITZWILLIAM, EDWARD (1788- 

1852), act«r, was bom of Irish parents near 

, Holbom in London on 8 Aug. 1788, In 1800 

■Im wm actor and property man with Trotter, 

TT of the theatres at Southend and 

At Gosport in 1808 he was seen by 

— —lUistOD, who engaged him for his theatre 

K&t BirmiDgham. As Hodge in ' Love in a 

■Vtllage 'he made, at the West London Theatre, 

■*^ "rat airocarance in London. In 1813 he 

% leajring actor at the Olympic, under 

UstoniWith whom he migrated to the Royal 

. lubaequently known as the Surrey, 

S first part at this house being Humphrey 

riule in 'Three and the Deuce.' Under 

W management of Thomas Ilibdin ftj. v.] he 

. .u.g tiouj^ If, j]jg height of his popu- 



iTliidge in 'Tom Jones,' and Humphry 

'nker. At the Surrey he met Miss Cope- 

A [see FrrewitLiAM. FiNSt Elizabeth], 

--- an 2 Dec 1822 he married. Fiti- 

— who had once appeared at Drury 

n for the benefit of T. P. Cooke, playing 

"ho in ' Lovers' Quarrels ' and singing a 

„. ' Padd^ Carey,' in which he was very 

^utar—joincd the regular company at that 

HIM 10 Nov. 18L'l aa O'Rourke O'Daiay in 

Hit Of Miss,' From this Lime hi* reputation 

irindlad. PadreeuGar in 'Oioranmin Ire- 

L Tm. XIX. 



land," Loney Mactwolter in the ' Review,' 
and other Iri^b parts were assigned him. 
After a time he practically forsook the stage 
and became a comic vocalist at city entertain^ 
ments. About 1845 he retired onan annuity 
from the Dmry Lane Theatrical Fund, and 
died at his house in Regent Street 30 March 
1862. In society, in which he was popular, 
he waeknownas'LittleFitz.' Hewasabout 
F> n. 3 in. in height, robustly built, and had a 
good-humoured characteristically Irish php- 
aiognomy. Ilia son is noticed below. 

[Genaat's Acconat of the English Stage ; Oi- 
borr/i Dramatic Biography, vol, ii.; Biography 
of the British Stage; Era newspaper, i April 
1832; Era Almanack yarions ysare; OibetTy's 
Dramatic Chronology.] J. K. 

FITZWILLIAM, EDWARD FRANCIS 

(1824-1857), Bong-writer, bom at Deal in 
Kent on 2 Aug. 1824, was the sou of Ed- 
ward Fitzwilliam, an actor [q. v.], by hte 
wife, Fanny Elizabeth Fitiwflliam, actress 
[q. v.] He was educated at the Pimlico 
grammar school, at St. Edmund's College, 
Old Hall, Hertfordshire, and at the institu- 
tion of L'Abb£ Halfrdnique at Boulogne- 
Sir Henry Bishop was his instructor in aa 
elementary course of harmony, and for a few 
months he resided with John Barnett at 
Clieltenham studying instrumentation. ^Vhen 
in his twenty-first year he composed a ' Stabat 
Mater,' which was performed at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on 15 March 1845, with much 
success. In October 1847 he was appointed 
by Madame Veatria musical director of the 
Lvceum Theatre, and remained there for two 
years. About this time he wrote a cantata 
entitled '0 Incomprehensible Creator,' which 
was performed at Hullah's concert, 21 May 
1851. At Easter 1853 he became musical 
director of the Haymarket Theatre, and held 
that position until his death. Uis principal 
compositions were ' The Queen of a Day,' a 
comic opera, and ' A Summer Night's Love,' 
an operetta, both produced at the Haymarket. 
He also wrote the overture, act, and vocal 
music of the 'Green Bushes' for the Adelphi 
Theatre, the overtures and music of all the 
Haymarket pantomimes, and of many that 
were brought out at the Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool. The music of Perea Nena's Span- 
ish ballets, ' El Oambusino' and ' Los Cau- 
tivoa,' wore entirely his composition. His 
works were distinguished by an intelligence 
which gave promise of great excellence had 
he lived to fully master the technicalities of 
hisart. Aftersuiferingfortwovearsfromcon- 
sumption, he died at !) Orove Place, Bronip- 
lon. I<ondon, 19 Jan. 1857, aged 33, and wM 
buried (27 Jan.) in Keosal Ore«u cemetery. 
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FitzwilUam's chief published compositions 
were : 1. ' Incomprehensible Creator/ a 
cantata, 1850. 2. A <Te Deum' for solo 
Toices and chorus, 1852. 3. 'A Set of 
Songs; the Poetry chiefly Selected/ 1853. 
4. 'Songs for a Winter's Night; the Poetry 
chiefly Selected/ 1855. 5. 'Seaside Mus- 
ings ; Six Morceaux for the Pianoforte/ 1855. 

6. ' Four-Part Song for Four Voices/ 1855. 

7. ' Dramatic Songs for Soprano, Contralto, 
Tenor, and Bass Voices; Four Books and 
an Appendix/ 1856. 8. ' Three Sacred Songs 
for a Child/ 1857. 9. * Songs of a Student.' 
10. ' Miniature Lyrics.* 11.* Christm as Eve, 
a Lyric Ode.' His music to J. B. Buck- 
stone^s libretto for the opera * I *• ve*s Alarms ' 
was very popular, and ten son ^ f from that 
piece were separately published in 1854. He 
was also the composer of songs, ballads, 
romances, cavatinas, serenades, and glees, 
and of quadrilles, polkas, schottisches, mi- 
nuets, and marches. Of the music that he 
wrote for songs probably the best known is 
that composed for Barham's * As 1 laye a 
thynkynge,' and for two songs from the * Green 
Bushes '— * The Maid with the Milking Pail/ 
and 'The Jug of Punch.' Some of his com- 
positions appeared in Hullah*s * Sacred Music 
for Family Use,' and in Dayison^s ' Musical 
Bouquet. 

Ellen Fitzwilliam (1822-1880), actress, 
his wife, whom he married on 31 Dec. 1853, 
was eldest daughterof Thomas Acton Chaplin 
(</. November 1859). She made her first ap- 
pearance in London at the Adelphi Theatre 
on 7 Oct. 1841, when she played Wilhelm in 
the aquatic spectacle *Die Hexen am Rhein.' 
She was for twenty-two years a prominent 
member of the Haymarket company under 
the management of J. B. Buckstone. Leaving 
England for Australia in 1877 she soon be- 
came a great favourite in the colonies. After 
a twelve months' engagement with Mr. Lewis 
of the Academy 01 Music, Melbourne, she 
joined the Lingard company. She was 
taken ill in Murrundi, New South Wales, 
but was able to proceed to New Zealand, and 
acted at Auckland, where she died from acute 
inflammation, 19 Oct. 1880, aged 58 (JBra, 
26 Dec. 1880, p. 4; Theatrical Times, 18 Nov. 
1848, p. 439, with portrait). 

[Era, 25 Jan. 1857, p. 9 ; Grove's Dictionary 
of Music (1879), i. 530; Planch^'s Extrava- 
ganzas (1879), iv. 261.] a. C. B. 

FITZWILLIAM, FANNY ELIZA- 
BETH (1801-1854), actress, daughter of 
Robert Copeland, manager of the Dover thea- 
trical circuit, was bom in 1801 at the dwel- 
ling-house attached to the Dover theatre. 
When an infant of two or three years she 



was brought on the staffe as one of the cb^ 
dren in the ' Stranger. After one or t^wo 
similar experiments she played, when twelfs 
years of age, the piano at a concert in Mar- 
gate. Three years later, as Norah in the 
*^Poor Soldier, she began a career as leading 
actress at the Dover theatre. Her first ap- 
pearance in London took place at the Hay- 
market, at which house she played in 1817 
Lucy in the ' Review,' Cicely in the * Bee- 
hive,' and the pa^ (Gh6rubin) in ^ Follies of 
a Day ' (' Le Manage de Figaro'). Thence she 
proceeded to the Olympic, where she played 
the Countess of Lovelace in 'Rochester.' 
Engaged by Thomas Dibdin [q. v.l she went 
to the Surrey, where she replaced Mrs. Eg^r- 
ton r^. v.] as Madge Wildfire in the ' Heart 
of Midlothian.' ni June 1819, in Dibdin's 
' Florence Macarthy,' she is said to have dis- 
played ' distinguished merit' {Theatrical In- 
quisitor, xiv. 468). As Fanny in ' Maid or 
Wife,' by Barham Livius, she made, 5 Dec. 
1821, her first appearance at Drury Lane, 
where, 9 Feb. 1822, she was the original 
Adeline in Howard Payne's ' Adeline or the 
Victim of Seduction.' On 2 Dec. 1822 she 
married Edward Fitzwilliam [q, v.] After 
playing in Dublin and in the countiy, at the 
Coburg, the (old) Royalty, and other theatres 
she was engaged at the Adelphi, appearing 
10 Oct. 1825, in a drama called ' Kjiligrew.' 
On 31 Oct. 1825 she was the original Kate 
Plowden in the * Pilot,' Fitzball's adaptation 
of the novel by Fenimore Cooper. Sne was 
also the original Louisa Lovetrick in the 
'Dead Shot,' and 21 Oct. 1830 Bella in 
Buckstone's 'Wreck Ashore.' She played in 
other dramas of Buckstone and attained high 
popularity. In 1832 she undertook the man- 
agement of Sadler's Wells, to which house 
she transferred the Adelphi success, the * Pet 
of the Petticoats,' a ballad burletta. At the 
Adelphi in 1835 she gave, on the Wednesdays 
and Fridays in Lent, a monologue entitled 
' The Widow Wiggins.' She went in 1887 
with Webster to the Haymarket, and shortly 
afterwards started for America, opening at 
New York as Peggy in the * Country Girl.' 
On 4 Nov. she played twelve nights in Bos- 
ton, and Wemyss, ex-manager of the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, who saw her, predicted that 
she would make more money in the United 
States than any actress, with the exception 
of Fanny Kemble, who had visited them (see 
his Theatrical Biog. p. 263, ed. 1848). The 
prediction appears to have been fulfilled, since 
America was revisited. She played with Buck- 
stone in New Orleans ana went with him 
to Havannah. After visiting many country 
towns in England she returned to the Adelphi 
and played, September 1844, in the ' Belle of 
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the Hol«i ' nnd whnt ia callsd a monopoly' 
logiw. HorNellyO'NeilmBuclwtone's'OreBn 
Biighu*,' 'J7 Jan. IfUii, and her Stnrlight Bags 
in h is ' nowera of the Foreat,' 1 T March 1847, 
raised hi-r reputation to il« height. A few 
years lBt*r she returned to the Ilaymarket, 
■where she played Nan in ' Good for Nothing',' 
Margfery in the ' Roug'h Diamond,' andBorinne 
in K version of ' TartuAe.' At this house she 
continued to act until the Saturday before 
her death. On Monday, 11 Nov. 1864, she 
iraa seized with cboUra,and died at six that 
evening. She was buried on the Thursday 
following at Kenaal Oreen. She was a ffo ' 
■ ■tsm of the Mrs. Jordan schooL Ellwt' 
i her Lady Teazle waa, on accounC of the 
■ticity she displayed, the best he had seen, 
uiequulled in country g^rls, Irish 
, ■.c. HeraotinghadmuchsweetnesB 
' Ttni womanliness, ijhe had studied singing 
under Mra. Blund [q. v.],and her rendering of 
ballads and of bravura songs, which she sang 
■with John Iteeve,wa3 excellent. A I-'rench 
chanson,' Portrait Cbarmant,' which she sang 
in Dibdin'a ' ilurlequtu Hoax,' enjoyed os- 
ticme popularity. She had alsogreat imita- 
tive faculty. She was light-complexioaed, 
with blue eyes, and wa^ below the middle 
Lcight. She left two children — a son, a mu- 
sical composer, Edward Francis fq. v.], nnd h 
daughter, Kathleen, who attained some repu- 
tAtion as on actress. Her brother was also 
on the stogu. Had she lived she would 
tvilliin a month have married Buckstone. 

[Oinnl's Account of thg English Stagf ; Bio- 
graphy of the British SUigP. 1824; Oiberry's 
^«liulic Biography, vol. i. ; CuIb's Life and Times 
^Charles Kwni TalllB'» Drawing-Roam Table- 
':; Em Almanack; Era nsTrepaper, 17 Nov. 
: DnunaticalandMuaical Keview; Th«atri- 
l) Tines; wnrka citeiL] J. K. 

riTZWILLlAM, JOHN, D.D. (A 1B99), 
tioiijurinff <livine,.was educated at Magdalen 
Collage, Oxford, where he entered aa aaerritor 
*a 1651, and ■was elected to ademyshipinthe 
te year. At the Restoration, according to 
'llony ik Wood, * he turned about and be- 
.. I >gr«at coniplior to the restored litur^,' 
A Fitzwilliam himself appeals to ' the zeal 
d for the present government even while 
~a nercly to be enjoyed in hopes, and we 
] only wish it might be restored ' (sermon 
ilwd in 1883), In 1661 he was elected 
^S)IIow of Matfdalen, and held his fellowship 
until 1070. lie was made librarian of the 
rollege in 1662, being at the same time uni- 
venitv locturer nn music. His first natron 
m lir. HeoTgu Morley, afterwards hisQop of 
lester.whorennmmendfidhimlo the lord 
lUtW, Thomas Wriothesley, the virtuous 
AofSoutluunpton, in lU64,in whoso family 



lie resided as chaplain, and instructed Lady 
Rachel Wriothesley and her sisters. On the 
death of the Earl of Southatupton Bishop 
Morley 'took him into hia own household, 
and on 'his diamission &om his service with 
a fair reward ' recommended him in 160f! as 
chaplain to the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II, to whose daughter, the Princess 
Anue, he became tutor. In 1669 he was 
appointed by Bishop Morley to the living of 
Bnghtstone in the Isle of Wight, on the re- 
signation of Dr. Thomas Ken, who was col- 
lated to the living of Woodhay. He waa 
afterwards presented by his friend. Bishop 
Turner of Ely, to the living of Cottenham, 
near Cambridge, and was also promoted by 
the crown to a canonry at Windsor. Ha was 
a friend both of Tbomas Ken and of hie bro- 
ther-in-law, Izaak Walton, who sent him 
presentation copies of alt his works. He was 
also on terms of intimacy with John Kettle- 
well. Heattended,withEen,BishopMorley'B 
deathbed in 1684. At the revolution he 
resigned his preferments, because his con- 
science forbad him to take the oaths of alle- 
giance to the new dynasty. In January 1690- 
1691 be appeared as a witness at the trial of 
John Ashtou fq- v,], executed for a Jacobite 
conspiracy. It was reported that Ashlon 
was a Roman catholic, and Fitzwilliam testi- 
fied that ' he had received the sacrament of 
the Lord's supper only six months before in 
Ely Chapel ' — that is, in the chapel nt Ely 
House, Hatton Garden, the Bishop of Ely's 
London residence, which was a great resort 
of the nonjurors until Bishop 'Turner was 
deprived. Fitiwilliam appears to have been 
a regular attendant at these services, for he 
admits that 'he had been a hundred times 
prayers in their altered state,' that is, 
when the names of King William and Queen 
Mary wereomitted. HeiiroreflsedhiawiUing- 
1 tn submit ptiaueably, though he would 
take theoatha. His correspondence with 
Lady Russell consists of fifty-seven letters 
which she wrote to him, and four or five 
which he 'wrote to her. Thomas Selwood, 
who edited the first edition of Lady Russell's 
letters in 1773, says : ' All the letters to Dr. 
Fitiwilliam were by him returned in one 
packet to her ladvship, with his desire they 
might be printed for the benefit of the public' 
The correspondence indicates the greatest 
venemtioii on the part of Lady Russell for 
her old instructor, nnd a pastoral, almost a 
parental, solicitude on his part for bis old 
pupil. Lady Russrll consults him on tho 
appointment nf a chaplain, the education of 
htr childrt-n, the marriage of lu-r daughter, 
and, above all, her own griela upon ihtt 
uxeuutiou of Lord WiUiiuu Russell, whom 
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Fitzwilliam had attended before his execu- 
tioiiy and at whose trial he was one of the 
witnesses for the defence. She expresses the 
deepest reverence for his character, and the 
utmost value for his counsel. After the 
revolution she strove in vain to convince 
him that he * might honestly submit to the 
present government.' Fitz William's replies 
to her arguments show the conscientious and 
unselfish character of the man, and also give 
some insight into his life. He begs her to 
use her influence, not for himself, but for his 
parishioners, ' to get some person presented 
to my living, upon my resignation, in whom 
I mi^ confide without any, the least capitu- 
lation, direct or indirect, beforehand. He 
whom I desi&pi is one Mr. Jekyl, minister 
of the new chapel, Westminster, and a fa- 
vourite of the present government..* Antici- 
Eating that he would not be able to comply, 
e adds : ' I beg of your honour three things : 
first, that you would have the same good 
opinion of my integrity, and of my zealous 
addiction to your service, as ever you had ; 
secondly, that you would permit me, in 
entire trust and confidence, to make over all 
my worldly goods to you ; for I fear some 
men's heats may drive afiairs so far as to 
bring all remnants of it into a premunire ; 
thirdly, that I may have some room in your 
house, if any can be spared, to set up my 
books in, and have recourse to them if, on 
refusal, we may be permitted to stay in town.' 
If Lady Russell cannot grant these last re- 
quests, he intimates that he will apply to one 
of her sisters. Lady Gainsborough or Lady 
Alington. He died in 1699, having appointed 
* my ever dear friend, and now my truly 
honoured father,' Dr. Ken, his sole executor 
under his will, with a life interest in 500/., 
which he bequeathed to the library of Mag- 
dalen College. He also left books and manu- 
scripts to the Bodleian Library. 

The only publication of Fitzwilliam extant 
is * A Sermon preached at Gotenham, near 
Cambridge, on 9 Sept. 1683, being the day 
set apart for Public Thanksgiving for de- 
liverance of His Sacred Majesty and Govern- 
ment from the late Treasonable Conspiracy,' 
that is, the Rye House plot, for his supposed 
in which Lord William Russell 



deserving of 'special mention, less on account 
of their anilities and learning than on account 
of their rare integrity, and of their not less 
rare candour.' 

[Letters of Rachel, Lady Russell, Srd edition, 
1792, and a new edition bv * J. R/ 1853 ; Some 
Account of the Life of Rachel Wriothesley , Lady 
Rnstell, by the editor of Madame da Deflknd*8 
Letters, Srd edition, 1820 ; Lathbury^s Hist, of 
the Nonjurors ; Life of Thomas Ken, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, by a Layman, 1851 ; State 
Trials, xii. 792 ; Bloxam's Register of Magdalen 
College, Oxford ; private information from the 
Dean of Wells (Dr. Plumptre).] J. H. O. 

FITZWHiTJAM, RALPH (1256 ?- 
1316), baron, was the son of William Fitz- 
ralph of Grimthorpe in Yorkshire, and of his 
wile Joan, daughter of Thomas de Greystock 
(DUODA.LB, Baronoffef i. 740). He was pro- 
bably bom in 1256, as he is describea in 
24 £dward 1 as forty years old and more 
(Calendarium Genealomcum, p. 515). In 
1277 he served on behalf of his uncle, Wil- 
liam de Greystock, in the Welsh war, and 
affain on his own account in 1282, and in 
1287 against the same enemy {Pari, Writs, 
i. 615). In 1291 he was first summoned to 
serve against the Scots, and in 1295 was first 
summoned to parliament. In July 1297 he 
was appointed captain of the royal garrisons 
in Northumberland (Stevenson, Doc, Scot- 
land, ii. 195), and for his services against the 
Scots thanked in November, in which month 
he was also appointed one of the captains of 
the Scottish marches. In 1298 he was put 
at the head of the troops levied in Yorkshire. 
He was constantly serving against Scotland 
and in parliament. In 1300 he was at the 
siege of Carlaverock. In 1301 he signed as 
* lord of Grimthorpe' the letter of the barons 
at the Lincoln parliament to the pope. He 
was also employed as a representative of the 
East Riding before the exchequer in 1800, 
and as the king's agent empowered to * use 
all friendly ways ' to exact a purveyance of 
grain from the Yorkshire monasteries in 
1302. In 1304 he was commissioned with 
John de Barton to act as a justice to execute 
the statute of * trailbaston ' in Yorkshire 
(Hemingburgh, ii. 235); but in the com- 
missions of * trailbaston * in 1305 his name 
does not appear (Fcedera, i. 970). In the 



lost his life. Fitzwilliam, however, thoroughly 

believed in his innocence, and testified to I reign of Edward II he attached timself to- 



comi 



that effect at the trial. On the anniversaries 
of the arrest, the trial, and the execution of 
her husband, Fitzwilliam always sent letters 
of comfort and advice to Lady Russell. 

Fitzwilliam was one of the few nonjurors 
who are mentioned with unqualified praise 
by Lord Macaulay. He groups him with the 
saintly John Kettlewell, and thinks they are 



the baronial opposition. In 1309 he was ap- 
pointed a justice to receive in Northumber- 
land complaints of prises taken contrary to- 
the statute of Stamford. In 1313 he was 
among the adherents of Thomas of Lancaster 
who received a pardon for their complicity in 
the death of Gaveston (ib, ii. 231). In the 
same year he was made 'custos' of Cumber- 
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l&nd, and in 1314 one of thi< jti^ricus uf oyer 
and terrainer in Cumberland and Westmore- 
land for the trial of ofl'eoders indicted before 
the conserratars of the peace. In Januerj | 
131&tbemagiutt«sof tbenortli Appointed hiui | 
one of the wardens of the marches. The king , 
ratified tbEir choice, nnd nominated bim | 
captain and warden of Newcagtle-itpon-Tyne i 
and of ftU Nortbumbej-land. In Msrcli 1315 I 
lie was also made captain and warden of | 
C^&rlisle and of the adjoining msrchea. In i 
June 131G he was Appointed one of tbe war- I 
dens to defend Yorkshire agninsl the Scots. | 
The Inst writ uddreased to him as a commis- 
sioner of array was on 15 Sept. 1316. He 
<lie<l soon after, apparently about November, 
certainly before February 1317, and is said 
Co have been buried in Nesham Priory, Dur- 
b,m,(Do.i)»i.E). 

FitEwilliatn inherited and acquired very con- 
siderable estates in North umoerland, Vork- 
ebire, and Cumbtsrlaiul (Cn/. Ing. PastMur- 
tem,i.'2S2). In 1296 he was dectaredneurest 
heir to Gilbert Filzn-illiam(Ca/. Geneal. p. 
615). lu 1303 he got one-fourth of the 
manors in Northumberland belonging to John 
Yaland (ib. p. 646). In 1306 he succeeded 
(o tbe eatales of his cousin John de Orey- 
stock (ib. p. 713), for the repose of whose 
soul he founded a chantry at Tynemouth. 

Fitzwilliam married, about 1282, Mariory, 
daughter and coheiress of Hugh of Bolebec 
And widow of Nicholas Corbet. She died he- 
forel303. His eldest son William died before 
hitn. He was succeeded by his second son 
Robert, who died before the end of 1317 
i,Cal. Inq. Faet Mortem, i.^S&). The e.«ales 
then went to Ralph, the son ot Robert, who 
assumed tbe nameofGreystoch. The barony 
■cmained in the family until 1487, when it 
|iaaaed through females to the Bacres of the 
north (Duoii&LD,ii. 24). 

[PmI, Writs.!. 816-1 «, vol. ii.pt.iii. pp. R80-I; 
Ryner's Fcedsra, vols. i. and ii. K«curd ed. ; 
GalcndiiriaBi Oencatogieum: Stc^cEinson's Docn- 
Bionta illustralire of tbe History of Srotland, 
vol. ii.; Calendariam InqnUitiooum Post HIoT- 
t«m, rot. i.: Dusdale's BnTODBge. i. 740; Foss'a 
Jndgri of England, iii. 89-Sl ; Hiographiui 
Jnridica, p, 272.] T. F. T. 

FITZWILLIAM, R1CIL4.RD, seventh 
VincofST FiTKWiLLi.iM of Merj'on (1746- 
ItiliJlfounderof the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
CambridKv, eldest eon of Richard, sixth vis- 
count, and Catharine, eldest daughter and co- 
keirem of Sir Matthew Decker, hart., of Itich- 
d, Surrey, was descended from a member 
H English family of Fitzwilliam, who, at- 
AgFrinco John toIreUnd on bis appoint- 
m to the office of chief governor, founded 
nch which Qourishvd in that kingdom 



till the early part of the present century. 
He was bom in August li4vl, and having 
entered Trinity Hall, Cambridge, graduateJ 
M.A. in 1764 On 25 May 1770 he sue- 
ceeded his father in his Irish titles of vis- 
count and baron andlohislnrgeestateB. He 
was a fellow of the Royal Society, and was 
likewise vice-admiral of the province of Lein- 
Bter. On 4 Feb. 1810 he died unmarried, in 
Bond Street, London, when the greater por- 
tion of his propertv passed, in accorduice 
with his will (dal«d 16 Aug. 1815, and 
printed in Acts 3 & 4 Wm. IV, c. xxvi. s. 1, 
and 6 & 6 Vict. c. xxiii, a. I), to Geor^ Au- 
gustus, eleventh earl of Pembroke, while the 
titles devolved upon the viscount's brother, 
John, by whose death without issue in 1883 
they became extinct. 

riayfair, in his 'British Family Antiquity,' 
givesabighckaracterofFittwilliam. Thoug'h. 
a member of tho church of England and Ire- 
land, he was the author of a rather remark- 
able publication, entitled 'The Letters of At- 
ticua' (or, 'Protestantism and Catholicism 
considered in their comparative Influence on 
Society'). These letters, composed in French, 
and issued from tbe press at different dates, 
were collected and reprinted anonymously 
inLondoninlSn. Another edition appeared 
in Paris in 1825: and in the following year, in 
London, an English version with the author's 
name on the title-page. He is best known 
by his bequest to the university of Cambridge, 
of his splendid collection of printed booSa, 
illuminated manuscripts, pictures, drawings, 
engravings, &c., togetner with the dividenda 
of 100,000/. South Sea annuities for the erec- 
tion of a museum. The dividends having 
accumulated to more than 40,000/., the ex- 
isting building was commenced on 2 Nov. 
1837, from the designs of Oeorge Bosevi 

Eq. v.], and the work was carried on under 
lis superintendence until bis death in 1846, 
when C. R, Cockerell [q. v.], the architect 
of the public library, was selected aa his «uc- 

[Lodge's Peer«ge of Ireland, nl. Arobdall, 
iv. SOS ; Gmduaii Cantabrigieosei ; Cambrid|te 
Uairersity CalmdHr (1B87), p. 451 ; Plnjfair's 
British Family Antiquity, v. 38 : Blaeker's Brief 
Hkelchai of (ha PariahcE of Bool«nlo«-n and 
Donnyhrook, pp.89, I08.SI4: Gaul. Mag. (ISIE), 
vol. lixiri. pt. i. pp. 1 80, .167, 027 ; Aunuftl Re- 
gister (ISIS). Iriii. Chrun. 21».] B. H. B. 

FITZWILLIAM, IIGGER, nliat RosBa 
DB DHFTEiiir.,EABL OP Hekeforb (_/?. 107I- 
1075), waathe younffer son of William Fitz- 
osbem [q. v.], to whose earldom nnd Eng- 
lish estates b<< succeeded at his death (1071). 
He is described by William of Malmeabury 
u ' B youth of hateful perfidy,' and the letteta 
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of Lanfranc complain of his violence and 
rebellious tendencies, for which the writer 
eventualljr excommunicated him. In 1076 
he gave his sister Emma in marriage to Half, 
earl of Norfolk, against the will of the Con- 
queror, according to Florence of "Worcester. 
At the * bride-afe' there was hatched a con- 
spiracy between the two earls and their friends 
a^inst William's rule. Roger returning to 
his earldom rose in revolt, but was prevented 
by the royal forces from crossing tne line of 
tJSie Severn. For this revolt he was fined in 
the king*s court at the following Christmas 
(1075), and sentenced to forfeiture of his lands 
and perpetual imprisonment. His rage against 
the King, according to Ordericus, made Wil- 
liam resolve to keep him in prison so long as 
he lived, but on his deathbed he sanctioned his 
release. He was, however, never released, and 
when Ordericus wrote in the time of Henry I, 
his two sons, Reginald and Roger, were gal- 
lantly striving to regain bv their services that 
royal favour which their house had lost. 

[Freeman's Norman Conquest. The history 
of Roger's revolt is told by Ordericus Vitalis in 
chap. xiii. of his 4th book.] J. H. R. 

FITZWILLIAM, Sir WILLIAM 
(1460 P-1634), sherifi' of London, was son of 
John Fitzwilliam. His mother was Ellen, 
daughter of William Villiers of Brokesby in 
Leicestershire. It has been claimed that the 
family was descended from one William Fitz- 
william of Green's Norton, who is stated to 
have been a natural son of William the Con- 
queror. But the existence of this natural son 
receives no confirmation from contemporary 
documents, and he is probably a figment of the 
genealogists. Fitzwilliam lived and traded 
m Bread Street, London, afterwards in St. 
Thomas Apostle, having a country house at 
Gaynes Park, Chigwell, Essex. He was ad- 
mitted to the livery of the Merchant Taylors* 
Company of London in 1490, of which he 
was warden in 1494 and 1498, and master in 
1499, obtaining a new charter for the company 
on 6 Jan. 1502. In 1605 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the shrievalty of London, but 
was appointed to the office on the king's nomi- 
nation in 1506, and was elected alderman of 
Bread Street ward in the same year. Elected 
sheriff of London in 1510 he refused to serve, 
and was in consequence disfranchised and 
fined one thousand marks by the lord mayor. 
The franchise was restored and the fine re- 
mitted bv order of the Star-chamber, 10 July 
1511. lie became treasurer and high cham- 
berlain to Cardinal Wolsey, who appointed 
him one of the kinfr's council. In 1515 he 
was nominated sheriff of Essex, was knighted 
in 1522, and was sheriff of Northampton in 



1524. He entertained Wolsey during his 
disgrace, 1-5 April 1530, at Imlton Manor^ 
Northampton (the seat of the present Earl 
Fitzwilliam), which he purchased in 1506 
from Richard Wittelbury. Fitzwilliam re- 
built the church of St. Andrew's Under- 
shaft, London, and the chancel of Marholm, 
Northamptonshire. By deed (26 May 1533) 
he settled twelve hundred marks on the 
Merchant Taylors' Companv for certiun re- 
ligious uses since applied (under scheme of 
1887) to divinity scholars at St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford. Fitzwilliam married, first, Ann^ 
daughter of Sir John Hawes: secondly, Mil- 
dred, dauf^hter of Sir R. Sackville of Buck- 
hurst ; thirdly, Jane, daughter of John Or- 
mond. He had by his first wife issue Sir 
William, his heir (father of Sir William 
Fitzwilliam, 1526-1599 [q. v.]), Richard, 
Elizabeth, and Ann; by his second wife^ 
Christopher, Francis, and Thomas. He died 
9 Aug. 1534. His will is dated 21 May 1534. 
He was buried at Marholm. 

[Bibl. Top. Brit. vol. x. ; Gibson*0 Castor, p. 
187 ; Manuscript Records of Merchant Taylors' 
Company ; Corporation of London Repertory 
Book ; Collinses Peerage, iv. 887 sq. ; Testa- 
menta Vetusta, ii. 665 ; Greyfriars Chronicle 
(Camd. Soc.) ; Cavendish's Life of Wolsey.] 

W. C-B. 

FITZWILLIAM, WILLIAM, Earl op 
Southampton (d, 1542), lord high admiral of 
England, was the younger son of Sir Thomas 
Fitzwilliam of Aldwarke, West Riding of 
Yorkshire, by Lucy, daughter and coheiress 
of J ohn Neville, marquis of Montacute. From 
the time when he was not more than ten years 
of age he had been brought up with the king, 
and was perfectly familiar with his personal 
habits, his likings and dislikings. l±e shared 
in the king's love of sportsmanship, but was 
ignorant of Latin, and though he spoke French 
fluently was a poor French scholar (Bkeweb, 
Heiffn of Henry VIH\ In 1509, as one of 
the king's cupbearers, he was awarded many 
grants and privileges; two years later he 
obtained the place of esquire of the body in 
reversion. In 1513, being one of the chief 
commanders in the fleet sent out against the 
French, he was * sore hurt with a quarell' in 
a fight near Brest in Brittany (Holikbhed, 
ChronicleSj ed. Hooker, 1687, iii. olC). Before 
the end of that year, on 25 Sept., he was 
knighted for his good ser\'ices at the siege of 
Toumay (1-6. p. 8z4), and shortly afterwards 
created vice-admiral of England. In 1518 he 
was treasurer of Wolsey^ household. In 
February 1521 Wolsey sent him as ambas- 
sador to the French court, seeing that he would 
be a useful instrument. He was keen, bold, 
sagacious, able to resist flattery and cajolexy^ 
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and ueTer lost tiia presence of mind. 
Frencli king received liim cordially, talked of 
sjiort, and presumed upon hh wont of expe- 
nence. Fitzwilliam meanwbilckept hia eyes 
opun to all that neat oo, and gave tlie liiglieat 
Batisfaetioit to Wobey. After many difS- 
culties and much tedious negotiations both 
|K)W«s ooneeuted to accept, Henry's media- 
t ion. Wlien war waa declared against France 
in the following year, Fitzwilliam was ap- 
point^ Tice-admiral of the navy, under the 
command of the Earl of Surrey, lus special 
duty being to protect the English merchant- 
men Ihim the attacks*ofUiQeuemy(HB&j)EBT, 
IM^n of Henry VIII, p. 123). He com- 
manded in 1S^3 the fleet stationed in the 
Channel to bar Albany'spassage to Scotland. 
On 10 May 1534 he left England to lake up 
' ' appointment as captain of the garrison of 
Picardy, where he remained until 
spring of 1635, By April 1525 he was 
in in France, and with Sir Robert Wing- 
id attended a council at Mechlin, whicli 
be quitted for Guisnex on 21 May. In Oc- 
tober 1525 be was deputed with John Tay- 
lor, LL.D., to take the oath of the lady 
regent, Louim of Savoy, then at Lyons 
^mJicia I being a prisoner in Spain), for ra- 
''Ifiiig tliB artiues of a treaty just concluded 

!n the crowns of England and France 

lIBHED,iii.892; HEBBEBTjp.iei). Ill- 
1th obliged him to return home in January 
1626. On a April of that year, being then 
oomptroUw of the king's household, be was 
AnatAVJi (&Si.ls,Me7aoriaUqfthe Garter, 
p. ctxjtiii). At the end of the year he was 
Bent, along with Clerk, bishop of Bath and 
Wells, to offer Francis I the hand of the 
Princess Mary, and thus promote an alliance 
ith France, 

In June 1628 ho narrowly escaped falling 
'' I to the Bwealing sickness, then epl- 
(Litter* find Papers 0/ Heign of 
\ry rUl, ed Brewer, iv. 1933). In May 
1529 be accompanied the Duke of Suffolk on 
an nmhoasy to France. During the same ^ear 
he wasoneofibose who subscribed the articles 
exhibited against Wolsey (IlEaaKST.p. 274). 
ITe wt« present when tlie great seal was taken 
from Wiil»ey,170ot. 1529, and withGatdiner 
waa nppciintea to see that no part of the car- 
dinal's gonds wera embezxled. About this 
lime Fitxwillinm, 'on the part of the king, 
mediatf^d ' u quarrel which had arisen between 
thf two houses ofporlinmentinconsef^uence of 
Finhcr'a hasty declaration ' that nothing now 
trould s«rve with the commons but the ruin 
~ i»churoli'((i. p.293), lu October 1520 
wUliam aucceiHled More as chancellor of 
duchy of Lancaster. For a short time in 
"'^- - 'm lord privy seal. On26May 
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1536 he took passage for Cukis to be present 
at the diet of French and English commis- 
sioners, returning in June. In uie same capa- 
city of commissioner he arrived at Calais on 
the following 1 7 Aug. to redress ' such things 
as were out of order in the town and marches,' 
and remained thus employed until October. 
Soon afterwords he was joined in another em- 
bassy to France, wit h the Duke of Norfolk and 
Dr. Cox, regardii^the marriage oft he Dukeof 
Angouleme, the French king's third son, with 
thePrince8sEliiabothliJ.p.383). Hewason 
the council in 1536, when Sir Henry Norris 
confessed to adulten with Anne Boleyn, He 
also formed one of the tribunal appointed 
to tryNorrisand the three other commoners 
of a similar crime. Norrls at his trial de- 
clared that he was deceived into making his 
confession by Fitiwilliam's trickery (Froudb, 
.ff«(or^ o/iWioiuf.cabinet edit,, 18(0,ch.xi.) 
He succeeded the Duke of Richinond as lord 
high admiral 16 Aug. 1536, and held the 
office until 18 July lo40. In the same year 
he took part in the suppression of the insur- 
rection in Lincolnshire. On 18 Oct, 1637, 
having in the meantime been made treasurer 
of the king's household, Fitzwilliam was raised 
to the peerage as Earl of Southampton, He 
remained treasurer for about a year. In No- 
vember 1638 he was sent down to Warbling- 
ton in Hampshire lo examine the Countess 
of Salisbury, who was implicated in the nun 
of Kent's conspiracy (see nis letter to Crom- 
well in SiK H. Ellis's Originat JUtterg, 2nd 
ser.ii. 110-14). She denied all knowledge of 
the plot, and was removed to Cowdray, near 
Midnurat iu Sussex, a place belonging to 
Fitiwilliam liimseir, where she was detained 
(Fboitbb, ch. XV.) CowdraT had been sold 
to Fitxwilliam bv Sir David Owen in 1628 
{Su»iej: ArcJiaol. Coli. v. 178, vii. 40). In 
1 539, whenaninvasionof England vras threat- 
ened, he took command of the fleet at Ports- 
mouth. AtthcpHrliamentaryelectionof 1639 
lie put out his utmost strength to secure for 
the king a manageable House of Commons, 
roing in person round Surrey, Sussex, and 
Elampshire, where his own property was tutu- 
ated (Letter of Fitzwilliam to Cromwell, 
Cotton MS. Cleopatra, E. 4, cited in Fboddb, 

' :vi.) On 11 Dec. 1633 he met Anne of 
es at Calais to conduct her to her fuCui« 
country. Detainei] by the bad weotber for 
fifteen days, Fitzwilliam, to beguile the lime, 
taught the princess to play at cards. Mean- 
while be wT0l« to advertise the king of her 
arrival, and, tkinkiitg that he must make the 
beat of a matter which was past remedy, re- 

E Bated the praises of the lady's ai)j>earance. 
^romwell afterwards accused Fitzwilliam of 
having encouraged false hopes in his letten 
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from Calais (Fboude, ch. zvii. ; deposition 
of the Earl of Southampton in Stbype, Me- 
moriaUj 8vo ed. vol. ii.) lie witnessed the 
arrest of Cromwell, 10 June 1540, when, ao 
cording to Marillac, ' to show that he was as 
much his enemy in adversity as in prosperity 
he had pretended to be his mend, he stripped 
the Garter off the fallen minister' (Froude, 
ch. xvii.) Shortly afterwards, ' upon some 
discontent between Henry and the king of 
France, whereupon the French raised forces 
in Picardy, Fitzwilliam, with John, lord 
Hussel, then newly made high admiral, car- 
ried over two troopes of northern horse into 
those parts* (Herbert, p. 484). He died at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne in October 1542, while 
on his march into Scotland, leading the van 
of the English army commanded by the Duke 
of Norfoli. In honour of his memory * his 
standard was borne in the foreward through- 
out that whole expedition' (Jh, p. 483). In 
his will, dated 10 Sept. 1542, he desired to 
be buried in the parish church of Midhurst, 
where a new chapel was to be built for a 
tomb for himself and his wife Mabel, at an 
expense of five hundred marks, ' if he should 
die within one hundred miles of it' (abstract 
of will registered in P. C. C. 10,Spert, in Nico- 
lAs, Testamenta Vetusta, ii. 707-9). The 
chapel remains, but there are no signs of a 
toml) ; he was therefore probably buried at 
Newcastle. To the king he gave * his great 
ship with all her tackle, and his collar of the 
Garter, with his best George beset with dia- 
monds.' He married in 1513 Mabel, daughter 
of Henry, lord Clifford, and sister of Henry, 
first earl of Cumberland, but by this lady, 
who died in 1535, he had no issue. Conse- 
quently the earldom of Southampton at his 
aecease became extinct, while his entailed 
estates would rightly devolve upon his two 
nieces, daughters of his elder brother, Thomas 
Fitzwilliam, who was slain at Flodden Field 
in 1516: Alice, married to Sir James Fol- 
jambe, and Margaret, the wife of Godfrey 
Foliambe. The Cowdray estate fell to his 
half-brother, Sir Anthony Browne [q. v.] 

There is a portrait of Fitzwilliam in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, which is 
considered to be a copy of the one bv Holbein, 
destroyed at Cowdray by the fire in September 
1793 {Sussex ArchaoL Coll, vii. 29 w.) 

[Dugdale*s Baronage, ii. 105-6; Letters and 
Papers of Eeign of Henry VHI, ed. Brewer and 
Gairdner; Cal. State Papers, Venetian, vols. iii. 
iv. vi. (Appendix) ; Collectanea Topograph ica et 
Genealogica, i. 360, ii. 69 ; Sussex Archseol. 
Coll.] G. G. 

. FITZWILLIAM, Sir WILLIAM (1526- 
1599), lord deputy of Ireland, eldest son of 
Sir William Fitzwilliam of Milton in the 



hundred of Nassaburgh, Northamptonshire, 
and Anne, daughter of Sir Richard Sapcote 
of Elton, Huntingdonshire, waa bom at Mil- 
ton in 1526. He was ffrandson of Sir William 
Fitzwilliam, sheriffoi London [q. v.] Related 
through his mother to Sir John Russell, first 
earl of Bedford, he was on his entrance into 
court placed under the protection of that noble- 
man, who presented him to Edward VI, by 
whom he was created marshal of the king's 
bench. From a lease ^ranted to William Fitz- 
william, esq., ' one of the gentlemen of the 
king's chanafaNer,' of certain lands in Ireland 
on 10 July 1547, it would appear that he had 
already at that time formed a connection with 
Ireland, which throughout a long life was the 
chief sphere of his Ubours (Collins, Peer- 
age; Lodge, Peerage (Archdall); Bbidges, 
Northamptonshiref vol. ii.; Wifpin, House 
of Russell; Cal of FianU, Ed. VI, 70). 

When the succession to the throne was 
threatened through Lady Jane Grey, he 
loyally (though a protestant) stood by Mary, 
and in 1555 was created temporary keeper of 
the ^at seal of Ireland {Lib, Hib. ii. 14). 
Coming under the influence of the Earl of 
Sussex, who spoke of him as a friend to whom 
he would glaaly show pleasure, he took that 
nobleman's side against Sir A. St. Leger, be- 
coming one of his fiercest detractors at court 
{Ham. Cal. i. 133, 231; Cal Carew MSS. 
i. 257, 200). On 24 July 1559 he was made 
vice-treasurer and treasurer at wars in Ire- 
land, a post he continued to hold till 1 April 
1573, wlien he was relieved by Sir Edward 
Fitton {Lib. Hib. ii. 48; Ham. Cal i. 167). 
In 1560, during the temporary absence of the 
Earl of Sussex, he was appointed lord justice, 
taking the oath and receiving the sword at 
Christ Church on Thursday 15 Feb. (patent, 
18 Jan. 1560). His conduct was approved 
by the queen {Ham. Cal i. 160), who again en- 
trusted the government to him during the ab- 
sence of Sussex in 1561 (patent, 10 Jan. 1561). 
Meanwhile Shane O'Neill had entered upon 
a course of conduct which for the next eight 
years was destined to perplex and madden 
the government. On the return of Sussex 
in June a campaign was undertaken against 
him which, though ending in failure, reflected 
great credit on Fitzwilliam, by whose ' worthi- 
ness,' and that of Captain Wame, the English 
armjr was, according to Sussex, saved rrom 
anmhilation {ib. i. 177). In Augfust he was 
sent into England to explain the state of 
aflairs to the council ; but immediately after- 
wards returned to Ireland. On Hiursday, 
22 Jan. 1562 he was again sworn chief go- 
vernor during the absence of Sussex from 
16 Jan. to 24 July (imtent, 20 Dec. 1561). 
On 8 Dec. he and Justice Plunket were des- 
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itcbed into Eci;liind to acquaint the council 
Witb the Hituatton of affairs lu Irelaiid, He 
led Bbout tbt.' end of January 1563; but 
re to haTB epeni tb«; greater part of that 
and the beginning- of the next in Enr- 
In May 15D4 Sir Nichnlaa Arnold, 
hte commisaioner fbr reforming and intro- 
ducing economji into the Irish govemnient, 
■was appointed lord justice, and having in- 
«iniialea monf things against him as vice- 
treaturer, which he wholly failed tu siibstan- 
ihe latter retorted by saying that he 
have governed Ireland as well as Ar- 
Ijkold And aaved the queen twenty thousand 
suuks {State Ai;)er«, Eliz., xiii. 57, xviii. 1, 
S, 3). Arnold was succeeded by Sir Henry 
Sidney, and he being summoned home, Kitx- 
william and Dr. E. Weston were on 14 Oct. 
1567 sworn lords justices, much against the 
will of the former, who declared that hl« last 
iceahip had coat him 3,000/, This was 
enough, but to be charged by the queen 
Ith not preventing the landing of the Scots 
Antrim was intolerable, and he complaini'd 
fcttlerly against it, prot«sting that he had 
tor eisht years and more truly and faithful!)' 
aervea her maj eat j" without bribery, robbery, 
or friendly gifts (i"fi. xxiii. 13). Thoiigii ' not 
.Iwed np to arms,' he, in the spring of the fol- 

Eyearl 1668), undertooi an espedition 
enortn; but it was badly miinaged, 
ended in disgraceful failure (BiOWBLE, 
ii. 133). Fortunately Sidney re- 
n October and relieved him from hia 
eroiu duties. In 1570 he appears to 
ima resided chiefly in England ; but on 
^ Jail. 1571 he returned to Ireland. In 
h Sidney departed, and on I April be 
IB appointed lord j<istice. Hu was suffer' 
J aeverely at the time from ague, and pro- 
Sted his unfitness for the government, and 
hia impoverishment after thirteen years' ser- 
I, tending to his utter ruin {Ham. Cat. 
i4, 467). His petition, supported by the 
la of Lady Pitiwilliam, who implored 
e quMn to allow her husband to return to 
Iguind bafore the winter came on, wasun- 
isful, and instead hewnsappnintedlord 
iputj, and awom into oiBcu on 13 Jan. 1572 
(p*t«Dt, UPeo. 1571). 

Forced into the giii) against his will, and 
miitnnbly supplied Willi money, FitEwillinm's 
government (1572-5) waa not remarkably 
[ idcccMful, though he declared that Ireland 
II 167S was in a raudi belter state than it 
n Io7l (it. ii. 49). With Sir Edward 
a in Oonnaught and Sir John Perrot in 
Etatflr, bis atlcntion was chiefly directed 
B Uliler. Here the grants of lanil made by 
" ubeth to Malby. C'hallerton, Sir Thomas 
Bilh, tnd the Earl of Ess«i (1572-3), lead- 




ing as they did to serious complications with 
the Irish, and with Turlough Luineach O'Neill 
in particular, greatly added to his difficulties ; 
but his conduct in the matter appears to have 
been much misrepresenled. He was not, he 
declared, opposed to the plantation scheme; 
on the contrary, he warmly approved of it, 
only ho objected to the way in which it was 
carried into execution. There was too much 
talk about it. The thing ought to have been 
done i^uietly and with celerity. Insteadof that 
the Irish obtained wind of what was intended, 
and had time to band together, thereby not 
only obstrucling the plantation, but consi- 
derably embarrnssing him in the government. 
His views on the suhject were undoubtedly 
sound, and were indeed recognised to be so 
by Essex himself, who, however much he 
might feel inclined to resent his unwilling 
ness to co-operate and the alacrity with wluch 
he obeyed the order to disband, was obliged 
to admit that he had no other choice in the 
matter {Ham. Cal. 1672-^, passim ; Baswell, 
Ireland, ch.xxix-xxxii.; Bevbreps, Zi'w* of 
the EarU <tf Etttx, vol. i. ; SaiKLET, Mona- 

The post of treasurer, which he resigned 
in 1573 to Sir Edward Fitton, far from being 
a lucrative appoinlment, had involved him in 
debts amounting to nearly 4,000/. The d»- 
pittyship profited him nothing, and unless 
shortly relieved he declared oe would be 
obliged to sell Milton ; as it was, his wife had 
already been instructed to sell part of the 
stock on the property. At the last moment 
Elizabeth remitted 1,000/. and 'stalled' the 



boilily infirmities, rendered him extremely 
irritable, and led to one quarrel after another 
with Sir E. P'itton [q. v.] Despite his ad- 
vice and (hat of Sir J. Perrot, the Earl of 
Desmond had in 1573 been allowed to return 
to Ireland, and though promptly rearrested 
in Dublin, he had a few months later managed 
to escape into Munater. Mischief was of 
course anticipated ; hut nothing was done — 
nothin^indeedrouIdbedoneaoIongasFitton 

S roved inBubordinale. Thequeen was enraged, 
eclaring that her honour was wounded so 
long iw the traitor was allowed to continue 
abroad (Ham. Cal. ii. 16 1 Cal Carevi MSS. 
i. 461, 460, 473). Fitiwilliam replied that 
he had neither men nor credit to enable him 
to take the field. Compelled at length to act, 
he in August 1674 marched into Munster, 
captured in rapid succession Derinlaur Cast lu, 
Castlemagne, and Ballymartyr, and obliged 
the earl to submit himself at Cork on i Sept. 
For this service he had Elisabeth's tfaaiiks 
iCal. Caretn, i. 483), but he still continued 
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to be hampered by the reports of his detrac- 
tors at court (just retribution for his own 
attacks on Sir Anthony St. Leger), and es- 
pecially of his brother-in-law Sir H. Sidney. 
He was seriously ill, so ill in fact that m 
March 1575 he thought he could not live a 
year longer, and that he was likely to be 
Duried in Ireland and slandered in England. 
Lady Fitzwilliam, who his enemies asserted 
was the real lord deputy, was despatched to 
solicit his recall. His prayer was at last 
listened to, and the arrival of Sir H. Sidney 
on 12 Sept. restored him to private life (Lid, 
Hib, ii. 4). 

During the next twelve years he remained 
in England quietly engaged, we may pre- 
sume, m attending to his own affairs. In 
1582 there was some talk of appointing him 
successor to Lord Grey {Ham. CaL ii. 364, 
374, 499), but nothing came of it. He, how- 
ever, obtained a crown lease of Fotheringay 
Castle (Lemon, CaL ii. 395), and it was 
during his governorship that Mary of Scot- 
land met her doom there. His conduct on 
that occasion reflected great credit on him. 
The only one who showed any respect for 
her feelings, Mary gratefully acknowledged 
his kindness to her, and in token of her es- 
teem presented him with the picture of her 
infant son, James, which is still carefully 
preserved by his successors {Topog, Brit, 
vol. iv.) 

On 17 Feb. 1588 he was reappointed lord 
deputy of Ireland in the room of Sir John 
Perrot, and on 23 June, being Sunday, he 
landed at the Hingis End, about six o'clock in 
the morning, and on Sunday following re- 
ceived the sword of state in Christ's Church. 
The country was at peace, but the period 
was one of critical importance. The timely 
storm that dissipated the Armada relieved 
the government of its chief danger, but there 
w^ere still a number of ships in the narrow 
seas to cause considerable anxiety. Fitz- 
william's vigilance was worthy the high trust 
reposed in him. A number of Spaniards, it 
was reported, w^ho had escaped the clutches 
of the sea, were roaming about the country, 
and likely, if they were allowed to band to- 
gether, to prove dangerous. On 22 Sept. 
1588, therefore, he issued orders to the pro- 
vincial governors to take all hulls of sliips, 
stores, treasure, &c., and to apprehend and 
execute all Spaniards they might find in their 
districts {CaL Carew MSS, ii. 490). For 
himself he proposed to make a journey into 
Connaught and O'Donnell's country, * as well 
for the riddance of such Spaniards thence 
who were reported to be dispersed in great 
numbers throughout that province, as also 
for that the Irishry of that province towards 



the Pale and Feagh MacHuffh O^yme, with 
the rest upon the mountain s side, ^w into 
such pride upon hope of those Spaniards and 
their assistants.' His design was approved by 
the council, and on 4 Nov. he set out firom 
Dublin. Proceeding directly to Athlone and 
thence to Sligo, he held on towards Bally- 
shannon, 'where, as I heard, lay not long be- 
fore twelve hundred or thirteen hundr^ of 
the dead bodies.' A little before coming to 
Donegal, * I being then accompanied with Sir 
Owen OTool, whom by courteous entreaty I 
had drawn thither to help the compounding' 
of some good course for tne well-ordering of 
his country,' he was met by CDonnell and 
courteously entertained by him. At Strabane 
Sir John O'Dogherty came to him, * whereof I 
was not a little ^lad, for then I made account 
before his and Sir Owen OTool's departures to 
settle her majesty in some good surety for the 
2,100 beeves and 1,000 more for a fine, which 
at Dungannon, the Earl of Tyrone's house^ 
upon handling of the matter, was accom- 
plished, and by them both and O'Donnell 
agreed that they should be cut upon the 
country and paid, and in the meantime that 
Sir Owen and Sir John should go and remain 
with me till such pledges as I then named 
were put in.' (A very different account of 
this transaction will be found in Fynes 
Moryson's history.) On 23 Dec. he returned 
to Dublin without the loss of a single man 
{Ham. CaL iv. 53, 73, 92). 

In January 1589 Sir Hoss MacMahon, cap- 
tain of Monaghan, exasperated by the exac- 
tions of the sheriff. Captain Willis, and his 
soldiers, a collection of arrant rascals accord- 
ing to Fizwilliam, took the law into his own 
hand and expelled them from his country. 
Thereupon in March Fitzwilliam invaded and 
spoiledhis country so thoroughly that he left 
not a house standing or a grain of com un- 
bumt. Shortly afterwards Sir Ross died, and 
his brother, Hugh, being entitled to succeed 
him, was by the deput;)^ established in pos- 
session in August {ib. iv. 224). The Irish 
(see Fines Moryson) asserted that he was 
bribed; but this he denied. According to 
Fitzwilliam the new MacMahon immediately 
entered upon treasonable courses, and was by 
him arrested. Process, however, was for a 
time delayed owing to the unwillingness of 
the priv^ council to proceed to extremities in 
what might be construed into a mere border 
raid {ib. iv. 263). Convinced at last by the de- 
puty's representations, order was on 10 Aug. 
J 590 given to proceed with his trial. ' Wherein, 
for the avoiding the scandal of justice with 
severity, he had the favour to be tried in his 
own country, and by a jury of the best gentle* 
men of his own name and blood' {Add, MSS». 
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l-2fm,f. 389-90. Whatthe Irish Bnidnbout 
this trnnBBction mo.)- be read in FrWBs Monr- 
o's Uittoey, bk. i. ch. i. ; cf. also Shibley, 
. 9naghar>, ch. iv.) 
' In 1589 B quarrel arose between him and 
■" teaideDt of C'onnaught, Sir Uicliftrd 
m, which creaWd considerable eicite- 
ithetime. Bingham had beeu charged 
natives vith extreme har^hncM in his 
as being the sole cause for 
ir rebellioua attitude. The deputy, Ihere- 
e 1589, undertook a Journey 

._ nee for the purpose ofpacify- 

jf it anil inquiring into the charges against 

SiDgbaca. Tuesa proceedings Bingham re- 
sented nsd poured out the Tials of his -wrath 
upon FitxwiDiam. The charges preferred 
Bgninat him iiecategorically denied, with the 
result that the deputy was severely repri- 
munded by Elizabeth. In reply, he eould 
only say that 'Sir Richard hath unjustly 
dealt with me, as in his answers in several 

rLrts appeareth, to which upon the man^in 
hiiVe set down some notes of truth. God 
;ehiEa his, hilt I fear if there be an olheiet 
n earth, he isone, forhe carethnot whut 
n doctb, nor to say anything (how untrue 
tt), BO it may serve his turn' (Ram. 
... iv, 194-281 passim). Never of a strong 
Mtitiilion, his health had of recent years 
verybad. Duringthe journey into Con- 
jbt 'he swooned twice on one day, and 
whad threefitsof ntertian.' llisenemie* 
^catureil bim as being ' blind, lame, burst 
I full of dropsy;" nevertheless be con- 
ned manfully to attend to his business, and 
It eooduct in suppreseioK the mutiny of 
t Thomas Norreys's soldiers (May 1690) 
B bim the high praiseof Sir George Carew 
"^" ii.SS). Hugh AfiicMnhon 
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„. .._.■, he in October 1691 parti- 
tinned Monsglian (with the exception of 
Donnainyne, which belonged to the Earl of 
£Biiex) amongthe principal gentlemen of the 
"wMahons, the termon or ecclesiastical 
l>b«ing reserved for En^isb officials. In 
» 1582 be proceeded to Dundalk in order 
_. .EnterminccertAinborderdisputeBbetween 
I Vpvue and Turlougb Lunieacli, and in June 
in the following year be, at the aame place, 
concluded a treaty between them (Ham. Cal. 
iv. W8. V. 99; 'Cal. arm HtSS. iii, 73). 
Hardly had he done this when ho wan called 
suppress the rebellion of Slagiiire, 
_ out from Dublin on 4 Dec. 'into the 
,_j1 whither hy easy Journeys, yet through 
J Knil ways and deep fords by reason of 
tinnal rain, be arrived within five davs 
|rbiadepartnre'(/rani. Ca/.v, 190). His 
,ittlition was BucceMful sn far as the cnp- 
» of Enniskillen Castle and the proclaim- 



ing Maaruire traitor went; but the rebellion 
was only the first act of a tragedy, the end 
of which he was not to see. His health had 
beeu fairly good while in the field, but oa 
his return be was confined closely to hia 
chamber. On 30 Jan. 1594 he wrote : 'It is 
Qod's good htessing that this state is re- 
duced to that stoidneBs of quiet that the in- 
firmities of the governor, old, weak in body, 
sick in stomach, racked with the stone, bed- 
rid with the gout, and disgraced with re- 
straints, do not make it stofiger ' (I'A. p. ^1). 
In the spring death seemed so near that ha 
deemed it necessary to provideforthegovem- 
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and on 12 Au^. he and his family sailed for 
England. Hut infirmities increased, and 
eventually he lost his sight entirely. Ue 
lived to hear of Tyrone's rebellion, and to 
hear it laid to his charge. One of his lost 
acts was to dictate a vindication of his con- 
duct during his last deputyship (Addit. MS. 
12503, Brit. Mua.) 

He married Anne, daughter of Sir Williain 
Sidney, and sister of Sir Henry Sidney, by 
whom ha had two sons (William, who suc- 
ceeded him, and John, a captain in the wars 
in Scotland) and three daughters. He died 
in 1599 at his house at Milton, and was buried 
in the church of Marham, where, on the north 
side, is a noble monument erected to liim hy 
bis widow. One of the ablest of Elixnbeth'a 
viceroys, it was his misfortune to be vilified 
by his contemporaries and t 
sented in history as the i. 
and wantonly cruel of English governors. 

{Authorities as in thu text. In additjon to 
tliB State Papers CRlendored by Mr. Hamilton 
sad Mr, Braver tfacr'' are in the grest Carte 
collection in the Bodleiiin at Oxford four volumes 
of StHtePaperB(lv-viii,)speciScalty known ns the 
' Fitiwilliatn Papvrs.' rolnling to Irrlaad during 
the pBriod of his gdvernmcnt there,] B. D. 

FITZWILLIAM, WILLIAM WEKT- 
WOBTH. second Earl FiTzwiitiiK in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom ( 1748-1833), 
statesman, eldest son of William, first eul 
Fitzwilliam, was bom 30 Mav 1748,and suc- 
ceeded to the earldom on iDe death of bis 
father (tl Aug. 1766). He waa educated at 
Eton, where he began a lifelong friendship 
with his schoolfellows Charles James Fox and 
Lord CnrliBle. From Eton be proceeded to 
Cambridge, and took his seat in the House of 
Lords in 1769. On 11 July 1770 he married 
LadvCharlotlfiPonsonby, youngest daughter 
of William, second earl of Beasborough, by 
Ijidy C«roliiio Cavendiali, daughter of tlui 
Dtike of Devonshire. He aiUiereil to the whig 
politics of Ilia family, and ateodily oppowta. 
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the North administration. On the death of 
his uncle, Lord Rockingham, in 1782, he suc- 
ceeded to estates valued at 40,000/. a year. 
He kept up a princely establishment at Wen t- 
worth House in Yorkshire, and had probably 
the finest stables and kennels in England. 
In 1783 Fox had intended him for the head 
of his new India board; and in their regency 
Arrangements of 1788 the whigs design^ him 
for the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland. The 
Prince of Wales in September 1789 honoured 
him by a visit at Wentworth, when nearly 
forty thousand persons were entertained in 
the park. After the outbreak of the French 
reyolution Fitzwilliam acted with the ' old 
whigs,' and in July 1794, in company with 
the Duke of Portland and others, joined the 
government, and was appointed president of 
the council. 

In December 1794 Pitt sent Fitzwilliam 
to Ireland as lord-lieutenant, where he be- 
came the centre of a political misunderstand- 
ing which it is very difficult to unravel. 
Fitzwilliam was known to be a friend to the 
Roman catholic claims, and his appointment 
in the place of Lord Westmorland, a favourer 
of the protestants, was regarded as an indica- 
tion of approaching concessions. Before Fitz- 
william left England Grattan saw Pitt, and 
received what he took to be assurances that 
the catholic claims would be granted, though 
Pitt disavowed this interpretation of his 
words, and even told Fitzwilliam that he was 
to give the Roman catholics no encourage- 
ment, but to postpone the question until the 
fullest inquiries had been made. Fitzwilliam, 
when he reached Dublin, seems to have 
thought that delay was impossible, after 
Grattan had so raised the hopes of the party, 
and upon writing to the government was sur- 
prised to receive a repetition of his former in- 
structions from the Duke of Portland, who 
declared that no steps would be taken at the 
present time in the interests of the catholics. 
It is impossible to say how far Pitt, Fitzwil- 
liam, or the Duke ot Portland was respon- 
sible for the misunderstanding. Fitzwilliam 
was not aware that Pitt was contemplating 
the union as a condition antecedent to eman- 
cipation, and therefore could hardly under- 
stand the premier's policy. He supposed 
himself to have received instructions sub- 
sequently disavowed by their author; nor 
was this the only point of disagreement 
between himself and the cabinet. Pitt, who 
had appointed Fitzwilliam chiefly to please 
his new allies, had stipulated, among other 
things, that the ' supporters of government 
should not be displaced on the change.' Port- 
land explained this to Fitzwilliam, or, as Lord 
Stanhope thinks, tried ineffectually to ex- 



plain it. In any case Fitzwilliam disr^^rded 
It (Life of Pitt, ii. 293). FitzwiUiam landed 
at Dublin on the evening of Sunday^ 4 Jan. 
1795, was in bed all day on Monday, and on 
Wednesday morning Beresford, commissioner 
of the customs, Cooke, secretary at war, W^olfe 
and Toler, attorney- and solicitor-feneraly 
were dismissed. Beresford appealed to the 
government and was at once reinstated ; and 
Fitzwilliam was informed that the resigna- 
tions of Wolfe and Toler would not be ac- 
cepted. But in spite of this rebuff he did 
not send in his own resignation for nearly 
three weeks, and remained at the castle tib 
25 March, when he was succeeded by Lord 
Camden. ' The day of his departure was one 
of ^neral gloom ; the shops were shut ; no 
business ofany kind was transacted ; and the 
greater part of the citizens put on mourning, 
while some of the most respectable among 
them drew his coach down to the water-side^ 
(Stanhope, Life of Pitt, ii. 365). 

Fitzwilliam now drew up his own version 
of the whole stoiy in two letters addressed 
to the Earl of Carlisle. He maintained, with- 
out the least justification, that his dismissal 
was caused by Pittas deliberate wish to hu- 
miliate his new allies. On his return to Eng- 
land motions for inquiry were made in both 
houses of parliament, and rejected by large 
majorities ; and Beresford sent him a chal- 
lenge which led to a meeting between them 
at old Tyburn turnpike on 26 June. The 
duel was stopped by the constables. 

Fitzwilliam soon made his peace with the 
government, and in 1798, w^hen the Duke of 
Norfolk was dismissed from the lord-lieute- 
nancy of the West Hiding for a seditious 
toast, Fitzwilliam was appointed to succeed 
him. On the formation of the Addington 
ministry in February 1801 Fitzwilliam, with 
the other whig conservatives, went into op- 
position. On Addington's resignation in April 
1804 it was intended by Pitt to make Fitz- 
william one of the secretaries of state, but 
the allies standing out for the admission of 
Fox, the negotiation came to nothing, and 
Pitt went on without him. Under the 
short-lived ministry of Lord Grenville in 
1806 he was president of the council; and 
during the political uncertainty occasioned 
by the king's illness in 1811 he was sometimes 
spoken of as a possible whig prime minister. 
AH his official hopes, however, vanished with 
the determination of the prince regent to 
keep the tory government in power. He 
was afterwards one of the little knot of whig 
magnates in the House of Lords who pro- 
tested against the government policy, and 
especially the maintenance of tne Koman 
catholic disabilities. On 31 Jan. 1812 he 
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broivht nn a resolution In the House of 
Lorda chargiDgthe crown solicitor in In'Uiid 
■wiib tampering wit!i tlie jianel of the jury 
selected to try one of the catholic delegales, 
but was defeated by a majority of 162 to 79. 
In the following March he wiw offered the 
vacuot Garter, which he declined. In 1819 
he attended ■ public meeting at York con- 
vened for the purpose of cenauring the Man- 
chester macietrates for their conduct in 
TS fnad to the Peterloo maaMcre, and was 
^"'nnissed from the lord-lieutenancy for his 
^nt lansuago. 
The firtt Ladv Fitjwilliam died on ISMay 
3,leaviogone8on, Charles William Went- 
I, third earl [q. v.] On 21 July 1823 
^William married Louisa, widow of the 
It Lord roiuonby.and dnughterof the third 
jPucount MoleBWorth. She died, leaving no 
tan, on 1 Sept. 1624. Fitzwilliam died on 
3Peb. 1833. 
■ pHarj of Lord Colthcsf er ; Comwallil Corre- 
^ondeoM : Roekinghara Puper b ; Froado'a English 
t Ireland 1 Plowden's Hist, of Ireland; Lord 
ataiihopp's Life of Pitt ; Maffley's Hist, of Eng. 
liinJ ; Rose's Diary ; Lord Maluirsbury's Diary.] 
T. E. K. 
rLAKEFIELD, WILLIAM (J. 1700), 
of checked linen in Great Bri- 
ia said, the son of a man ori- 
_Jly named Wilaon, a native of Flakefield, 
the puish of East Kilhride, Lanarkshire, 
-who became a merchant in Glasgow ahout 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
■vfOH called Flakefield in order to distin^ish 
him from another merchant named Wilson. 
ir this may be, Richard Fleckfield waa 
of the incorporation of weavers of 
.W in 1640, John Fleckfield in 1870, 
.bert Fleckfield in 1673, 1675, and 1676 
.KLAXD,Anjvjlito/Glrugow,p.42b). Wil- 
. Flakefield may probably have been the 
of John or Robert neckfield. After 
[g learnt the art of weaving, he enlisted 
ml 1670 in the Cameronian repmeut; 
this he was afterwards transferred to 
Soots guards. While on service abroad 
"me MToasablue ami white check hand- 
lief of German make. He resolred im- 
list«ly to imitate it when be returned to 
wow, and when he obtained his discharge 
1700 he carried out hia intention. With 
difficnltyhe got together the means for 
;ing a web of two dnxen handkerchiefB. 
,«,»^novcltvof tbo blue and white check and 
l^be unusual fincni'U of the texture made the 
Jidti 80 popular that it w^ soon very largely 
.ufacturad in Olangowanditsneighbour- 
' Aalal«ael7Tl strined and checkered 
cloth and bandkorcniofs were among 
most important testilo manufactures of 



Glasgow (G 1 D90N, ifMforji 0/ f;(njt5)oui, pp. 289, 
248). Probably in consequence of being out- 
Etrip[ied by imitators with larger means of 
carrying on the new numufacture, Flakefield 
himself aeems to have obtained no benefit 
from the success of his scheme, fc)r in his old 
age he was made town-dnimmer of Glasgow, 
and died in that office. 



FLAMBARD, RANNULF (d. 1128), 
bishop of Durham and chief minister of Wil- 
liam Rufus, was of obscure origin (Obd. Vit. 
iii. 310. iv. 107; WiLUiM of MAuraBBUKr, 
il 497), a phrase perhaps not to be taken too 
Btrictly in those days (cf. Om. Vit. iv. 144). 
Domesday shows that Itannulf Flamburd 
(Fkmard, Flanbard, or Flanbart) waa a land- 
owner in Qodalming hundred, Surrey, at Mid- 
dle ton-Stoney, Oitbrdshire, and at ' Bile' and 
'Becleslei'inUampshire. He was also tenant 
of a bouse in Oxiord, and appears to have 
been dispossessed of part of his IlampHhirB 
property on the making of the New Forest 
(Dvmadau, 1 fol. 30b2, 167al,6lB2, IMal). 
He mav also, aa Mr. Freeman has remarked, 
be the Rannulf Flamme who holds land, in 
the Surrey, at 'Funtelei' in Titcbfield hun- 
dred, Ilampshire (lA. fol. 49a2). Orderic says 
that he was the son of Turstin of Bayeiix- 
His mother was still living in 1101, and hia 
brother possibly in 1130-1, so that he could 
hardly have been settled in this country 
under Edward the Confessor (Okd. Vit. iii. 
.110, iv. ]0fl-10),a8 has been sometimes held. 

Rannulf seems to haveattnched himself in 
boyhood to the coui't of William I, where hb 
comely person, intelligence, eloquence, and 
generosity soon cleared the road to Huccess(iA. 
iii.310;butcf.a.n/.fliB(.DKn.fiwtor.i,13fi). 
Ha pushed his way by flattery, treachery, and 
coarse indulgencesfOED.ViT.ift.) Though no 
scholar, he bad a pliant wit and argrimsntativ? 

Suickness. EvenbeforetheConqueror'sdeath 
e wan feared by many nobles, whose fwlings 
he revealed to the king. Mr. Freeman autf- 
gesls with probabilitv that he is the Itannulf 
whom William I sent (e. 1072) to force hi» 
' new customs * on the bishopric of Durhaia, 
and who was driven from the diocese by thft 
saint's vengeance (Siheom of DmHjJi, i, 
105-7; cf. J-'reeman, iv. 621). According,. 
however, to Simeon's conlinuator, who ap- 
pears to have possessed special knowledge as- 
to Itannulf's early career. Rannulf was ori- 
ginally in the senice of Msiu-icu, biahop of 
London (1085-110"), whom he only left 
' propter decaniam sibi ablntam,' and in tlid 



propter d 
hope of doing better in the service of th« 
king (apparently William H) {C'vnt, I£Ul. 
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Dun. Eccles. i. 135). If so it was probably 
late in William I's days or early in those of 
William II that he acquired his surname or 
nickname, Flambard. The exact meaning 
of the epithet is very obscure, but appears 
to have some reference to Rannulfs 'con- 
suming' greed and ambition (Obo. Vit. iii. 
310-11; cf. Anselm, J5Jp/). 1. iv. ep. ii. col. 
201; see, too, Fbeemast, William Itu/uSj 
ii. 555). 

All the direct contemporary evidence tends 
to show that it was in the early years of Wil- 
liam II's reign that Rannulf came into pro- 
minence. He was plainly the prime mover 
of the shameless ecclesiastical policy which 
reached its climax when the see of Canter- 
bury was left vacant for over four years, from 
28 May 1089 to 20 Sept. 1093 (Florexcb of 
Worcester, ii. 45-6; William of Malhes- 
BTTBY, ii. 407-8; Simeon op Duriiaic, ii. 
231 -2 ; cf. Henry of HFin:iNGD0N,pp. 232-3 ; 
and Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ^ ii. 203-4) . 1 fence 
it is almost certain that he is the * Rannulf us ' 
who was sent down by the king to open a 
plea against Anselm at Canterbury on the day 
of that archbishop's enthronement, 25 Sept. 
1093 (Eadmbr, Hist Nov. pp. 41-2). 

Rannulf does not seem to have borne as 
yet any distinct legal office or title. He may 
have been the king's chancellor, but in con- 
temporary documents and chronicles he is 
generally styled ' Rannulf the chaplain ' or 
* the king's clerk ' (Rannulfus Cappellanus) 
(DcTGDALB, i. 164, 174 ; cf Cont. Hist. Dun. 
Eccles. i. 135 ; and the * Rannulfe his capel- 
lane ' of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, i. 364). 
Later he appears to have held all the autho- 
rity of the twelfth-century justiciar, even if 
he did not enjoy this specific title, which 
is given him by Orderic Vitalis (iv. 107). 
But his position may very well have been 
somewhat abnormal, as the chroniclers give 
him various titles and run off into rhetorical 
phrases. In 1094 he sent back from Hastings 
twenty thousand English soldiers, whom 
William had summoned to Normandy, and 
confiscated the \0s. with which the shire had 
supplied each man for his expenses abroad 
(Florence of Worcester, ii. 35; Simeon of 
Durham, ii. 224 ; cf. Ajiglo-Saxon Chronicle^ 
ii. 197). 

Rannulf seems to have been mainly occu- 
pied in supplying the king with the money 
he requirea for his court, his new buildings, 
the wages of his stipendiary soldiers, and, in 
the latter half of his reign, for the purchase of 
Normandy and Aquiteine from their crusad- 
ing dukes (Ord. Vit. iii. 476, iv. 80). Ac- 
cording to Orderic he urged William Rufus 
' to revise the description of all England,' a 
phrase which has generally been interpreted as 



referring to the compilation of a new Domes- 
day Book. Both Dr. Stubbs and Mr. Free- 
man consider this to be a misdated reference 
to the Great Survey of the previous reign, in 
which they admit that Rannulf took a more 
or less prominent part. Though this is not im- 
probable, Orderic's words refer more naturally 
to a revision of a previous survey. Orderic 
seems to imply that the main offence of this 
survey lay in superseding the old and vague 
measures of land by new ones made after a 
fixed standard (Ord. Vit. iii. 311; Williajc 
of Malmesbury, ii. 497 ; cf. also Stitbbs, i. 
298-9; Freeman, Norm, Conq. v. 877-8, 
Will. JRufuSf i. 331, &c.) Mr. Round seems 
to have shown that there was a special levy 
of 4s. the hide imposed for the purchase of 
Normandy in 1096. This might imply sudi 
stringent application of the Domesday re- 
cords as would justifjr Orderic's words with 
reference to its revision (cf. Round, ap. 
Do7nesdag Studies, pp. 83-4). 

Florence of Worcester probably gives the 
true chronology of Rannulfs rise when he 
tells us that he began by buying the custody 
of vacant bishoprics, abbeys, and other bene- 
fices. For these he paid not only a sum of 
ready money, but an annual rent, and this 
system continued till the end of the reign, 
when the king 'had in his own hand the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, the bishoprics 
of Winchester and Salisbury, and eleven 
abbeys all set out to gafol ' (Florence of 
Worcester, ii. 46; Anglo-Saxon Chron. i. 
304). With these sources of wealth Ran- 
nulfs 'craft and guile' raised him higher 
and higher, till the king made him the head 
of his realm, both in matters of finance and 
j ustice. Once in this position Rannulf turned 
his hands against laymen as well as clergy, 
the rich and the poor (Florence op Wor- 
cester, ii. 46). 

All the chroniclers recognise Rannulf as 
the mainspring of the king^ iniquity (Wil- 
liam OF Malmesbury, ii. 497, 619 ; cf. Ord. 
Vit. iii. 311). His rule was one of violence 
and le^l chicanery ; in those days ' almost 
all justice slept, and money was lord ' in the 
great man's courts (Florence op Worcester, 
p. 46). When William Rufus laid a tax 
upon the land, Rannulf levied it at twofold 
or a threefold rate, thus winning from the 
king the dubious compliment of being the 
only man who would rack his brains without 
carmg about other men's hatred so long as 
he pleased his lord (William op Maxmes- 
BURY, Gesta Reg. ii. 497; cf. Oesta Pont. 

S. 274). So great was the terror of these 
ays that there went abroad a rumour that 
the devil had shown himself in the woods 
to many Normans, and commented on the 
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doin^ of Itannulf and the king (Flokbxcb 

OF WORCCSTEK, ii. 46). 

II. WHS perhaps towtLnls llie end of hia 
mintsteriBlcareertbatRBnnulf was entrapped 
bv a iiretended mva^age &om liis old patron, 
jinurice, tlie bishop of London, on board a 
1)oat~b«longing to a certain Gerotd, one of 
Konniilfs own vassals, lie was curried off 
to aea in a larger sUip, fall of amied men ; 
but, after three days, during whicii the man- 
lier of bis death was disputed, he obtained 
his libertr hj an appeal to Crerold's fealty and 
the promise of a Urge reward to the pirates. 
Ooinld fled, distriut ing hia lord's word, while 
TtAimnlf, attended bj a great train of kuighCs, 
made animposingentryinto London, becume 
a greater favourite with the king thiin ever, 
and wag not entrapiwd agnin (Conf. Hint. 
Jhtn-Ecela. i.J3&-8). 

On the Whitsuntide festival of 1091) 
('29 May) William Rufua gove him thn 
hishopric of Durham, which had been vacant 
since about New-year's day 1096 (Anglo- 
S/LTon CAronieh,'i\.20S; SiHuOK OF Dobhaji, 
Ifut. Dun. Eixl i. 133-5 ; Hekkt op Hitnt- 
rssifos, p. 232; Floeenob o? Worckstbk, 
ii. 44). A week later (5 June) Rannulf was 
consecrated in St. Fatil's Cathedral byThomas, 
archbishop of York, to whom, however, he 
would maks no profession of obedience ( Coat. 
ni»t.DiM.E(Xle»A.\3&; SimeokopDdbsau, 
Jliiit. Beg. ii 230; Fwbescb of Wobcesthb, 
ii.44). A year later William Rufua waa slain 
(2 Aag. 1100), and, immediately after his ac- 
cession, Henry I flung Rannulf into the Tower 
(16 Aug.) {Conl. I£Ut. Dtm. Ecclet. i. 138 ; 
Anfflo-Sojrmi Chrtm. ii. 204; &o.), partly, aa 
it seem«, to gratify a private grudge (Obd. 
VtT. iv. 107). 

Anselm, when be returned to England 

(!23 Sept. 1100), found the people rejoicing 

—-"--nulTB captivity, 'as if over that of a 

lion.' When brought up before tbe 

ria 'pro iiecunia . . , m&lo relents.' 

inpealed to his' brother bishop,' and 

3nei«d to help him, though at his 

Tiriak, if he could e\fiix himself of simony. 

anulf fluled to do this, and was impriaoned 

B the Tower. Hp was not severely treated, 

.o escape by a rope Conveyed to 

n ina wine-stoup, after having intoxicated 

bwurdera at a banquet. He reached the sea- 

t, where he ana bis mother — according 

S Oldttric, a witch who had lost one eye in 

muni cations with ditvils — embarked with 

heir treasure in two dillurent ships. The 

thiir,wliilo frying to subdue astormwith 

itations, waa taken by pirates and put 

g Normandv 'moaning and naked' 

. ViT. iv. lOS-lOi cf. WtLLiAM or 

IBimT, ii, 620 i A,ngto-Sax<m Ckron. 




ii. 305; Hekkt op Huntisodos', p. 234; 
Floeexoe op Worcestee, ii. 48). Anselm, 
writing to Paschal II early In 1101, says 
that the bishop has escaped into Normandy, 
' and, joining himself with the king's enemies, 
has made uimsalf " Lord of the Pirates," 
whom, aa is said for a certainty, he has aent 
out to sea' (Ansblh, Epp. 1. iv. ep. 1 ; of. 
liERHUTN OF Lios, ii. c. 6), 

Robert of Normandy received Rannulf 
eagerly, and made him ruler of Normandy 
(Obd. Vit. ir. 110, 116). Rannulf in return 
UT^d the duke to invade England ( Floebmob 
OP Wobcesteb, ii.48; Wiujam of Malmes- 
BCrBY,ii.fl20;ORD. Vet. iv. 107,110; ^njj/o- 
SrLcm Chron. ii. 205). When the fleets of 
Robert and Henrv were mustered, Rannulf 
counselled the bribery of the English sailora 
(Floeence op Wobcebteb, ii. 48). After 
the treaty of Winchester, August-September 
1101 (Ot(.ffi>«.ihin.B!e/e».), or more pro- 
bably after Robert'a defeat at Tencbebnu 
(38 Sept. 1106), Rannulf obtained the king's 
favour. He sent envoys to the king, who 
came on to Liaieux, where the bishop received 
him with splendour. There Henry pardoned 
RannulTs oflences, and reator^ him the see 
of Durham (Anglo-Saion Chron. ii. 205, 
308-9; Cont. ffut. Zhm. Eocla.i. 1S8; Obd. 
Vit. iv. 273-4 ; Floebhcb op WoucBarEB, ii. 
49; William op Maxmbbburt, p. 635), 

Rannulf eeema to have been a fully or- 
dained priest by the time Anselm left the 
kingdom (c. SO Oct. 1097) (Ansblm, ^p. I. 
iv. ep. 2) ; c£ Flob. op Wobc. ii. 46), for the 
primate speaks of him as being ' protessione 
sacerdos.' A somewhat npocryphal account 
shows us Rannulf, probably about the same 
date, aa pulling down an<l rebuilding the pri- 
mitive enurcJi at Twynehnm (Chrislchurch, 
Hampshire), with its aurronnding canon's 
bouses (Bep. de Twlnham. ap. UtruDALB, vi. 
303). After the peace of Winchester Ran- 
nulf aeema to have returned to Normandy. 
G'Jhert Maminot, the aged bishop of Lisiem, 
died in August 1101 (Oed. Vri. it. 110), and 
in the following June Rannulf procured the 
appointment of his brother Fulcher, who, 
though almost an illiterate person, held the 
post till his death in January- 1102 or 1103 
(i£.) Rannulf then persuaded the duke to 
make hia son Thomaa, a boy of some twelve 
years of age, his succesaor, on the condition 
that should Tbomns die the aucceesion waa 
to pass to RannulTs second son (tb.) Ihuine 
the Iwyhood of these two children Rannulf, 
seeminjfly with Henry's conaoot, ruled the 
bishopric for three years ' non ut prtesul sed 



153, 1S4, l.'iv.aod 159). At last, apuarently 
on lua final restoration to Durham, lie gava 
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up all claim on Lisieux (Obd. Vit. iv. 274 ; 
cf. pp. 116-17). 

Kaxmulf was at times in England during 
this period, and was at Durham ^^en the relics 
of St. Cuthbert and Bede were translated 
r August 1104). He was sceptical as to the 
oiscovery till the great day of the ceremony 
— perhaps till the arrival of Alexander of 
Scotlana — when he preached a sermon to the 
people (Sim. op Dubh. Auct, i. 252, 258, 260 ; 
cf. Sim. op DmaH. Hist Reg, ii. 236; Flo- 
BENCE OP WoBOESTER, ii. 53). He took part in 
Anselm^s great consecration of Roger 01 Salis- 
bury, and the four other bishops at Canterbury 
(11 Aug. 1107) (Eadmbr, Hist, Nov. p. 187). 
Next year he fruitlessly proposed to conse- 
crate Thurgod to St. Andrews in Scotland, on 
the plea that Thomas, the new archbishop of 
York, could not legally perform the ceremony 
(i&. pp. 198-9). At the council of Northamp- 
ton (1109) Henry confirmed Eannulf s claims 
against the men of Northumberland {Script 
Tresj App. p. xxxii). Ten years later Henry 
sent him to the council of Rheims with orders 
to forbid the consecration of Thurstan to the 
archbishopric of York (19 Oct. 1119) ; but 
he arrived too late (Rogeb of Hoveden, 
i. 173-4). In 1127 he set out to attend the 
great ecclesiastical council at Westminster 
(13-16 MayV but was forced to turn back 
through sickness, and in the same or the 
next year assisted his suffragan bishop of the 
Orkneys, Radulph, and Archbishop Thurstan 
in consecrating King Alexander's nominee to 
St. Andrews {Cont of Flob. of Wobc. ii. 
86, 89 ; with which cf. Henbt op Hunting- 
don, p. 247). 

The concluding years of Rannulfs life were 
spent in architectural works. He completed 
to the very roof the nave of the cathedral, 
begun by his predecessor, William of St. Ca- 
rilef [q. v.] He was a strenuous defender of 
the liberties of his see, and according to 
Surtees the charter is still extant in wnich 
Henry confers on him the privileges of his 
county palatine (Subtees, 1. xx). He was 
never, however, able to recover Carlisle and 
Teviotdale, which had been severed from his 
see in the days of his exile ; and we are told 
that King Henry's hatred caused William II's 
charter to be destroyed (Cont Hist Dun. 
Eccles. i. 139-40). He renewed the walls of 
Durham, and guarded against a fire by re- 
moving all the mean dwellings that were 
huddled between the cathedral and the castle. 
He threw a stone bridge across the Wear, 
and founded a great castle (Norham) on the 
Tweed to guard against the incursions of the 
Scotch. His restless activity, says his bio- 
grapher, was impatient of ease, and he * passed 
uom one work to another, reckoning nothing 



finished unless he had some new project 
ready.' Two years before his death his nealth 
began to fail. As the dog-days drew on he 
tooktohi8b6d(1128). The fearof death made 
him distribute his mone;^ to the poor, and 
even induced him to pay his debts. The king, 
however, reclaimed au this wasted money 
after the bishop's decease. A month before 
his death he had himself borne into the church, 
bemoaned his evil doings, placed his ring 
upon the altar as a sign of restitution, and 
even attached his golden ring to the charter 
of his penitence (t^p. 139-41 ; cf. Subtees, 
p. XX, note 9). He Slied on 6 Sept. 1128 
(Simeon op Dubham, JBTw^. Reg. ii. 283 ; cfl 
Flobence of Wobcesteb, ii. 91; Anglo" 
Saxon Chron. ii. 225). 

In earlier life Raunulf was of a comely 
figure (Obd. Vit. iii. 310) ; but in later years 
he became fiill-bodied, and Orderic gives a 
curious account of the difficulties he had ia 
escaping from the Tower (iv. 109). He wa« 
pnerous to the poor {Cont Hist Ihtn. Secies. 
1. 140), and munificent to his own friends 
(Obd. Vit. iii. 310 ; cf. Cont Hist Dun. Eccles. 
i. 135-40). Besides the Thomas mentioned 
above Rannulf had at least two other chil- 
dren : Elias, a prebendary of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, and Radnulf, the patron of St. €k)dric 
(DuGDiXE. vi. 1273 ; Vita Sti Godrici, c. xx.>, 
in whom Rannulf himself took an interest. 
Fobs adds a brother, Geoffrey, * whose daugh- 
ter is mentioned in the Great Roll of Henry I ' 
(Fobs, i. 66 ; but cf. Pipe Roily p. 79, wher©^ 
the entry is merely * Fratris episcopi '). Ran- 
nulfs charters are sometimes signed by his 
nephews, Osbem (to whom he gave Bishop 
Middleton manors) and * Raulf,' or Rannulf. 
For his other nephews, &c., see Surtees, p. 
XX and App. pp. cxxv-vi. 

Both Dr. Stubbs and Mr. Freeman con- 
sider Rannulf to have introduced into Eng- 
land the most oppressive forms of military 
tenure; and he is * distinctly charged with 
being the author of certain new and evil 
customs with regard to spiritual holdings' 
(Fbeeman, v. 377--8). Under William I, on 
a prelate*6 death, his immediate ecclesiastical 
superior, whether bishop or archbishop, be- 
came guardian of the ecclesiastical estates. 
But under Rannulfs rule the king claimed 
the wardship, and kept office vacant until he 
had sold it for money (Obd. Vit. iii. 813). 
Thus under Rannulf s influence the theory 
arose that all land on its owner^s death lapsed 
back to the supreme landowner, the king, 
and had to be * redeemed * by the next heir ; 
the old English heriot was transformed into 
the * relief;' and there came into prominence 
those almost equally annoying leudal inci- 
dents as to marriage, wardship, and right of 
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lestament which Henry I had to promise to 
n-form in hU charter. Th«^3e bad existed in 
embryo under Williain the Conqueror, or 
even earlier; but during Rannulfs rule they 
orlffened into abuses, and in this reipect 
bis inSuence yrta permanent ; for Henry I 
did not abolish the new coatoms, he only 
amended them (FREEUiir, Norman Conquat, 
V, 374, kc. and WUUam Ruftu, p. 4). Con- 
dlitutionally speaking, the days of RannulTs 
power mark the time when the definite office 
t of the justieiaTship) seems first to stand out 
distinctly [Norman Conquest, v. 2031). 

[Orderic VitAlis, cd. Le Prjirott (Soc. dBl'HisC, 
da Francs), 5 vals. The chief paisu^ relating 
f> Flamljard ara I. viii. c. 8. x. c. IS. xl. c. 3t ; 
Florence of Worcester, ed. Thorpe {Engl, Hist. 
Soc.): William of Mnlmesbiirj. Gesta Kegnm 
Angl. ed. Hardy (Engl. HiaL Soc.), paragraphs 
314, 301. and Gesta PontiHcnin, od. Stabba 
(Rolls Ser,]: Simeon of Durham and his eon- 
tinnaUirB (cd. Arnold): Hiatnria DunBlmeiiBia 
£cc1eai3e, Ac. vol. i. ; Historia Begnm, &c., rol. it. 
(RoUsSer.); Eodmer. Historia Nororum, <<1. Rule 
fRolls Ser.) : LotWra of Ansalm, ap. Migne'a 
ContlsThDolggiK.Tol. elii. coU. 201-2; Letters 
of Ito, bishop of Chartres, ap, Migne, ml, clxii. 
coll. 162, &c, ; Henry of Huntingdon, ed. Arnold 
(BoUlSer.); Soger of Hoveden,ed.Sliibb3(Hol1s 
^^.); Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. Thorpe, vol.i. 
■"■ ' ■ ■■ IransUtion (RolU Sor.); Hiatori* 
ScriptorB5 Tres. ed. Bains (Surteea 

83B);I>omeidorBook,vol,i.{ed.i7B3)rDug. 

=aftl«"s Monasticon, ed, JBi7-30; Foss'sJudgn; 
Cnmpbell's Lives of the Chuncellon (1848); 
Hardjr's List of Chnncallora, &c. ; Domesday 
J'tadies, vol. i. CI8SS); Stubbs's Constitational 
UiBlory, vol. i.; Fresoian'B Norman Conqnest, 
vols. ir. V. ; William ICufua. roll. i. ii. ; Surtees's 
Durham, vol. i. ; Vita Godrici, ed. Raine.] 

T. A A. 

J FLAMMOCK, THOMAS (d.imi), rebel, 
tudly detcribed as a lawyer and attorney 
Bowninjiru el dest son of Richard Flamank 
Kunmock of Boscame, by Johanna or Jane, 
nffhter of Thomas Lucombe of Bodmin (cf. 
^•wVarMWi q/'CbrniPaW, 1020, Harl. Soc. 71). 
The &mily is of great antiquity at Bodmin, 
liaring held the manor of Nanstallan in un- 
interrupted succession from the fourteenth to 
'^e present century (1817). In euly times 
M nftlne appeared as Flondrensis, Flemanz, 
'mnuuilc, and in other forms (Maclbaw). 
Hnaa Flammock was the chief instigator 
' ofthe Cornish rebeUion of 1487. At the time 
TlenryVIIwasattemptiogtocolIectasubsidy 
in Cornwall for the despatch of an army to 
Scotland to punish James IV for supporting 
J,'erlun Warbeck. Flammock argued that it 

IU the business of the baroua of the north, 
id of no other of the king's subjects, to de- 
ad tlie Scottish border, and that the tax wu 
TOL.XIX. 
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illegal, Working with another popular ari- 
tator and fellow-townsman, Michael Joseph, 
a biacksmith, he suggested that the Cornish- 
men should march on London and jpresent 
a petition to the king setting forth their 
grievances, and urging the punishment of 
Archbishop Morton and Sir Keglnald Bray, 
and other advisers of the kingwho n'ere held 
respon^ble for his action. Flammock and 
Joseph modestlj consented to lead the throng 
until more eminent men took their place. 
Rudelyarmedwithbillsand bo W9 and arrows, 
a Tost mob followed Flammock lo Taunton, 
wbfre they made their first display of violence 
and slew ' the provost of Perm,' i.e. Penryn. 
At Wells, James, lord Audley [see TtiCKBT, 
JiMGsljoined them and undertook the leader- 
ship. They marched thence by way of Solia- 
buryandWinchestertoBlackheatb. London 
waapanic-stricken; but the rebels hod grown 
disheartened by the want of sympathy shown 
them in their long march. Giles, lord Dau- 
beney, was directed to take the Geld with the 
forces which had been summoned f< 
in Scotland. On Saturday, 22 June 1497, 
Daubeney opened battle atUeptford Strand. 
At the first onset he was taken prisonor, but 
he was soon released, and thu enemy, who 
had expected to be attacked on the Monday, 
and were thus taken by surprise, were soon 
thoroughly routed. Each side is said to have 
lost three nundred men, and fiAeen hundred 
Comishmen were taken prisoners. Audley, 
Flammock, and Joseph were amongthelatttir. 
Audley was beheaded at Tower Ilill. Flam- 
mock and Joseph were drawn, hanged, and 
(quartered at Tyburn (24 June), and their 
limbs exhibited in various parts of the city. 
Most of their followers were pardoned. Flam- 
mock married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Trekwnyof Men wynick, and bad a daughter 
Joanna, wife of Peter Fauntleroy, 

[Bacon's Hist, of Henry VII; Thomas Gains- 
ford's Hist, of Perkin Wiirbeck, ISIS, in HarL 
MiseelUnv. 1810, li. 422-7 ; Stow's Anoals, s. a. 
HB7;BoaiaandCourtney'BBibl.Coniub.p.U81; 
Maclenn's Trigg Uinot. l. 44. 270-84. ii. S18; 
Polwhels'a Hist, of Cornwall, iv. fij^ ; llals'i 
Hist.ofCornwall.p.S«.] S. L. L. 

FLAMSTEED. JOHN (1646-1719), the 
first astronomer royal, bom at Denby, five 
miles from Derby, 19 Aug. ]64il, was tho 
only son of Stephen Flamsteed, a maltster; 
his mother, Mary, daughter of John Spat«- 
man, an ironmonger in Derby, died when he 
was throe years old. He was educated at 
the freo school of Derby, where his father 
residiid, Acoldcaughtiuthesummerof 1660 
while bathing' produced a rhuumatic affec- 
tion of the joints, accomnanied by other ail- 
ments. He became unable to walk to school. 
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and finally left it in Ma^ 1662. His self- 
training now began, and it was directed to- 
wards astronomy by the opportune loan of 
Sacrobosco's ' De SphsertL' In the intervals 
of prostrating illness he also read Fale's * Art 
of Dialling/ Stirrup's ' Complete Diallist/ 
Gunter's ' &ctor ' ana * Canon/ and Oughtred's 
* Canones Sinuum/ He observed the partial 
solar eclipse of 12 Sept. 1662, constructed a 
rude quaarant, and calculated a table of the 
sun's altitudes, pursuing his studies, as he 
said himself, * under the discouragement of 
friends, the want of health, and all other 
instructors except his better genius.' Medi- 
cal treatment, meantime, as varied as it was 
fruitless, was procured for him by his father. 
In the spring of 1664 he was sent to one 
Cromwell, ' cried up for cures by the noncon- 
formist party ; ' in 1665 he travelled to Ire- 
land to be 'stroked' by Valentine Greatrakes 
[q. v.] A detailed account of the Journey 
was found among his papers. He len Derby 
16 Au^., borrowed a horse in Dublin, whicn 
carried him by easy sta^s to Cappoquin, and 
was operated upon 11 Sept., ' but found not 
his disease to stir.' His faith in the super- 
natural gifts of the ' stroker,' however, sur- 
vived the disappointment, and he tried again 
at Worcester in the February following, with 
the same negative result, 'though several 
there were cured.' 

His talents gradually brought him into 
notice. Among his patrons was Imanuel 
Halton of Wingfield Manor, who lent him 
the * Rudolphine Tables,' Riccioli's ' Alma- 

fest/ and other mathematical books. For 
is friend, William Litchford, flamsteed 
wrote, in August 1660, a paper on the con- 
struction and use of the quadrant, and in 
1667 explained the causes of, and gave the 
first rules for, the equation of time in a tract, 
the publication of which in 1673, with Hor- 
rocks's 'Posthumous Works/ closed contro- 
versy on the subject. His first printed obser- 
vation was of the solar eclipse of 25 Oct. 1668, 
which afforded him the discovery ' that the 
tables differed very much from the heavens.' 
Their rectification formed thenceforth the 
chief object of his labours. 

Some calculations of appulses of the moon 
to fixed stars, which he forwarded to the 
Royal Society late in 1669 under the signa- 
ture ' In Mathesi a sole fundes ' (an anagram 
of * Johannes Flamsteedius '), were inserted 
in the ' Philosophical Transactions ' (iv. 1099), 
and procured nim a letter of thanks from 
Oldenburg and a correspondence during five 
years with John Collins (1625-1683) [q. v.] 
About Easter 1670 he ' made a voyage to 
see London ; visited Mr. Oldenburg and Mr. 
Collins, and was by the last earned to see 



the Tower and Sir Jonas Moore ' (master of 
the ordnance^, ' who presented me with Mr. 
Townley's micrometer and undertook to pro- 
cure me glasses for a telescope to fit it.' 

On his return from London he made ac- 
quaintance with Newton and Barrow at Cam- 
bridge, and entered his name at Jesus College. 
ELis systematic observations commenced in 
Octolier 1671, and ' by the assistance of Mr. 
Townley's curious mensurator' they 'attained 
to the preciseness of 5'^' ' I had no pendu- 
lum movement/ he adds, * to measure time 
with, they being not common in the country 
at that time. But I took the heights of the 
stars for finding the true time of my obser- 
vations by a wood quadrant about eighteen 
inches raaius fixed to the side of my seven- 
foot telescope, which I found performed well 
enough for my purpose.' This was by neces- 
sity limited to such determinations as needed 
no great accuracy in time, such as of the 
lunar and planetary diameters, and of the 
elongations of Jupiter*s satellites. He soon 
discovered that the varying dimensions of the 
moon contradicted all theories of her motion 
save that of Horrocks, lately communicated 
to him by Townley, and its superiority was 
confirmea by an occultation 01^ the Pleiades 
on 6 Nov. lo71. He accordingly undertook 
to render it practically availaole, fitting it 
for publication in 1673, at the joint request 
of Newton and Oldenburg, by the addition 
of numerical elements and a more detailed 
explanation (Horroccii Op, Posth, p. 467). 
An improved edition of these tables was 
appended to Flamsteed's 'Doctrine of the 
Spnere,' included in Sir Jonas Moore's ' New 
System of the Mathematicks ' (vol. i. 1680). 

A * monitum ' of a favourable opposition of 
Mars in September 1672 was presented by 
him both to the Paris Academy of Sciences 
and to the Hoyal Society, and he deduced 
from his own observations of it at Townley 
in Lancashire a solar parallax 'not above 
10'^, corresponding to a distance of, at most, 
21,000 terrestrial radii' {PkiL Trans, viii. 
6100). His tract on the real and apparent 
diameters of the planets, written in 1673, 
furnished Newton with the data on the sub- 
ject, employed in the third book of the * Prin- 
cipia ; ' yet the oblateness of Jupiter's figure 
was, strange to sajr, first pointed out to 
Flamsteed by Cassini. 

At Cambridge on 5 June 1674, he took a 
degree of M.A. per literas regiaSf designing 
to take orders and settle in a small living 
near Derby, which was in the gift of a friend 
of his father's. He was in London as a guest 
of Sir Jonas Moore's at the Tower 18 July 
to 17 Aug., and by his advice compiled a 
table of the tides for the king's use ; and the 
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king and the Duke of York were each iup- 
plieil with & barometer and thermomatOF 
made from his models, beaideg u copy of hie 
rules for foreca-iting the weather ay their 
means. Early in 1075 Moore agaiu sum- 
moned him bom Derby for the purpose of 
consultioff him about the establishment of a 
private observaUiry at CheUea to be placed 
under hia direction. 

A certain ' bold and indicant Frenchman,' 
calling himself the Sieur iTu St. Pierre, pro- 
posed at this juncture a scheme for finding- 
the longitude at sea, and through the patron- 
s' of the Duchess of Portsmouth obtained a 
royal commission for its exominat ion. Flam- 
steed was, by Sir Jonas Moore's interest, 
iionunat«d a member, and easily showed the 
Frenchman's plan to be futile without a far 
more accurate knowledge of the places of the 
fixed Btars, and of the moon's course among 
them, thnn was then possessed. Charles II 
thereupon exclaimed with vehemence that 
' be must have them anew observed, examined, 
ami corrected for the use of his seamen.' 
Flamsteed was accordingly appointed ' astro- 
nomical observator ' by a royal warrant dated 
4 3[arch 1675, directmg Inm 'forthwith to 
apply himself with the most exact core and 
difi^nce to the rectifying the tables of the 
motions of the heavens, and the places of the 
fixed stars, so as to find out the so much de- 
sired longitude of places for the perfecting the 
art of navigation." A site in Greenwich Park 
vras chosen for the new observatory by Sir 
Christopher ^'ren, and the building was has- 
tily run up from his design at a cost of ti2i)l., 
realised by the sale of spoilt gunpowder. 

Flamsteedwasordained by Bishop Gunning 
at Ely Uouee at Easter 1675, and continued 
to observe at the Tower and afterwards at 
tJie queen's house in Greenwich Park, until 
10 July 1676, when hs removed to the Itoyal 
Observatory. He found it destitute of any 
instrument provided by the government j but 
8ir Jonaa Moore gave bim on iron sextant of 

~ IB feet radius, with two clocks by Tom- 

1, and he brought fin>m Derl^a three-foot 

drHnt and two telescopes. Uis salary was 

VU. a year, cut down by taxation to QOl., 

- i for this pittance he was expected, not 

]y to refona astronomy, but to instruct 

« boys fimm Christ's Uoapilul. His official 

Utact was a ' surly, silly labourer,' nvoil- 

e for moving llie sextant ; and his targe 

' — 'n procuring skilled aid and improved 

lente obliged him to take iirivate 

9ila, numbering, between 1(17U and 1709, 

>0utl40,mauyof them of the highest rank. 

OndeP these multiplied disudvautuges, and 

"a cpitfi of continued ill-health, he achieved 

" — ' s teavXts, The whole of the theories 



and tables of the heuvenly bodies then in use 
were visibly and widely erroneous. Flom- 
steed undertook the herculean Issk of revising 
them single-handed. ' Mj chief design,' be 
wrote to Dr. Seth Ward on 31 Jan. 1060, 
' is to rectify the places of the fixed stars, 
and, of them, chiedy those near the ecliptic 
and in the moon's way ' (Bajlt, FlamtCeed, 
p. 119). His first obeer\-ation for the pur^ 
pose was made on 19 Sept. 1676, and he had 
executed some twenty thousand by 1G69. 
But they were made in the old way, by 
measuring iiit«rmu'ual dlstancea, and gav<* 
only the relative places of the stare. He 
had as yet no instrument fit to determine the 
position of the equinox, but was compelled 
totakeitontruBtfromTychoBrahe. Aamall 
quadrant, lent to him by the Royal Society, 
was withdrawn after Sir Jonas Moore's death 
on 27 Aug. 1679, with which evetit, he re- 
marks, ' fell all my hopes of having any al- 
lowance of expenses for making such inslru- 
menla as I still wanted.' Aft«r some fruitless 
applications to goTernmenl, he resolved to 
construct at his own cost a mural quadrant 
of fifty inches radius, which he himself set 
up and divided in 1683. With its aid he 
took the meridional altitudes of a number of 
stars with an estimated errorofhalf a minut«, 
and formed a rough working catalogue of 
some of the principal. liut the quadrant 
proved too slight for stability, and the old 
sextant was after a lime again resorted to. 

In 1684 Flamsteed was presented by Lord 
North to the living of Burstow in Surrey, 
and his circumstances were further improved 
by his father's death in 1686. With the aid 
ot Abraham Sharp [q.v.] he was thus enabled 
to undertake the construction of the mural arc 
with which all his most valuable work was 
executed. Ita completion marked a great 
advance in the art of mathematical ioBtru- 
tnent making. Tlie hmb, firmly fixed in the 
meridian, was of 140°, and was divided with 
hitherto unapproached accuracy ; tlie radius 
was of seven feet. Observations with It were 
begun on 1:2 Sept. 1089. ' From this mo- 
ment,' Baily writes {FiaftuUed, p. xxix), 
' everything which Flamsteed did . ■ - was 
available to some useful purpose, his pre- 
ceding observations being only suUidiary, 
and dependent on results to be aiterwaroB 
deduced from some fixed Instrument of this 
kind.' His first concern was to determine 
the latitude of the observatory, the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic, and the position of the 
equinox ; and the method employed for this 
last object, by which he ascertained abso- 
lute right ascensions through simultaneous 
observations of the sun and a star near both 
equinoxes, was original, and may be called 
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the basis of modem astronomy. He deter- 
mined in this way in 1690 the right ascen- 
sions of forty stars to serve as points of refer- 
ence for the rest. The construction of a cata- 
logue, more accurate and eztensiye than any 
yet existing, was his primary purpose ; but 
ne continued, as he advanced with it, to com- 
pute the errors and correct the tables of the 
sun, moon, and planets. 

Mamsteed was elected into the Royal So- 
ciety on 8 Feb. 1677 ; he sat on the council 
1681-4, and again 1698-1700. But some 
years later he allowed his subscription to 
drop, and his name was, on 9 Nov. 1709, 
erased from the list of fellows. In Decem- 
ber 1677 Dr. Bernard offered to resign the 
Savilian professorship of astronomy in his 
favour ; but the project was soon K)und to 
be hopeless, owing to Flamsteed's not being 
a graduate of Oxiord. 

liis observations on the great comet, ex- 
tending from 22 Dec. 1680 to 16 Feb. 1681, 
were transmitted to Newton, and turned to 
account in the * Principia.' He firmly held 
that they referred to the body already seen 
in November, which reappeared after passing 
the sun ; while Newton believed that there 
were two comets, and only acknowledged 
his error in September 1685. His letter on 
the subject, however, shows no trace of the 
'magisterial ridicule' which Flamsteed, in 
his subsequent ill-humour, declared had been 
thrown upon his opinion. 

In a letter dated 10 Aug. 1691 Newton 
advised Flamsteed to print at once a pre- 
liminary catalogue of a few leading stars. 
But Flamsteed had large schemes m view 
which he could not bear to anticipate by par- 
tial publication, and importunities irritated 
without persuading him. Hence he drifted 
into a position of antagonism to his scien- 
tific contemporaries, which his infirmities of 
temper deplorably aggravated. 

He attributed Newton's suggestion to the 
inimical influence of Halley [q. v.], of whom, 
in his reply, he spoke in rancorous terms. 
He never, it would seem, forgave him for in- 
dicating, in 1686, a mistake in his tide-tables 
(Phil. Trans, xvi. 192), and certainly did 
what he could to frustrate his hopes of the 
Savilian professorship in 1691. He disliked 
him besides for his * bantering ' manner, and 
rejected all efforts towards reconciliation. 

Newton's resumption of his toil upon the 
lunar theory brought him into constant in- 
tercourse with the astronomer royal. * Sir 
Isaac,' Flamsteed said afterwards, * worked 
with the ore he had dug.' * If he dug the 
ore,' Sir Isaac replied, * 1 made the gold ring' 
(Bbewsteb, Memoirs of Newton^ ii. 178). 

On 1 Sept. 1694 Newton visited the Royal 



ObservatoiT, and Flamsteed, 'esteeming him 
to be an obliged friend,' explained the pro- 
gress of his work, and gave him a huncbed 
and fifty observed places of the moon with 
their tabular errors, for his private use in 
correcting the theory of her motions. He 
stipulatea, however, that they should be im- 
parted to no one else without his consent. 
Similar communications were repeated at in- 
tervals during sixteen months, not without 
chafings of spirit on both sides. Flamsteed 
was often ill, and always overworked; New- 
ton was in consequence frea uently kept wait- 
ing. There is evidence tnat he was occa- 
sionally kept waiting of set purpose; and his 
petulant letter of 9 July 1695 is largely ex- 
cused by Hamsteed's aomission that * I did 
not think myself obliged to employ my pains 
to serve a person that was so mconsiderate 
as to presume he had a riffht to that which 
was only a courtesy. And I therefore went 
on with my business of the fixed stars, leaving 
Mr. Newton to examine the lunar observa- 
tions over again' (Baily, Flamsteed, p. 63). 
An offer of a pecuniary recompense for his 
communications was rejected with justifiable 
warmth ; yet the consequence of their grudg- 
ing bestowal probably was that Newton de- 
sisted in disgust from his efforts to complete 
the lunar theory (Edleston, Correspondence 
of Newton and Cotes, p. Ixiv). 

Flamsteed occasionally visited Newton in 
Jermyn Street after his appointment as war- 
den of the mint, and found him civil, though 
less friendly than formerly. He, however, 
came to Greenwich on 4 Dec. 1698, and took 
away twelve lunar places. 

In January 1694, on tabulating his obser- 
vations of the pole-star, Flamsteed was sur- 
prised to find its polar distance always creater 
in July than in December. * This is the first 
time, I am apt to think,' he wrote, Hhat any 
real parallax hath been observed in the fixed 
stars.' The apparent displacements noted 
by him were, in fact, caused by the aberra- 
tion of light, the value of which his observa- 
tions, discussed by Peters, gave, with a close 
approach to accuracy, as =20".676 (Qc'BJlST, 
Hist, of Astron. p. 477). He might easily 
have perceived that they were of a different 
character from any attributable to annual 
parallax, as J. J. Cassini at once pointed out 
{MSm. de TAo. des Sciences, 1699, p. 177). 
Flamsteed's 'Letter to Dr. Wallis on the 
Parallax of the Earth's Annual Orb ' was 
published, turned into Latin, in Wallis's 
* Opera Mathematica ' (iii. 701,1699). It con- 
tained a paragraph, inserted for the purpose 
of refuting the charge of uncommunicative- 
ness current against him, referring to the lunar 
data imparted to Newton. Newton obtained 
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41ie Buppression of the statement; but Flam- 
Bteed's leelinga townrdB him were thenceforth 
of unmitigated bitterness. 

Sewton nevertheless dined at the Royal 
Observatory on II April 1704. The real 
object of the visit was to ascertain the state 
of the catalogue, which Klanigteed, ' to obvi- 
ate clamour.Uiad announced to be sufficiently 
forward for printing. It woa about hnu , 
finished, and NewtOD oflered to recommend ! 
iii pubiication to Prince George of Denmark. | 
The astronomer royal 'civilly refused' the 
proposal. ' Plainly,' lie added, ' his design 
was to get the honour of all my pains to 
himself.' 

the suggested plan was carried out. 
ittee of the Royal Society, including 
Wren, Arbuthnot, and Gregory, was 
jinted bv the prince, and on '2'S Jan. 1705 
, irled in favour of publication. The prince 
undertook the expense; arrangements were 
made for printing the cutalogue and obser- 
vations, and article* liotween Flsmsteed, tbe 
* referees' (as tbe members of the committee 
were called), and the printers were signed 
on 10 Nov. 1705. 

A prolonged wranele ensued. I'kch party 
U-Tused the other of wilfully delaying ihs 
and a deadlock of many months waa no 
]uent result of the contentions, tlam- 
gave free vent to bis exasperation. His 
ObMrvstions were made with his own instru- 
ments, and computed by bis paid servants. 
He understood ttutter tiian any man livine 
how such a series ought to be presented, and 
naturally thought it a gross hardship to be 
.placed at Ihe mercy of a committee adverse 
- all his views. 

There were discreditable suspicions on both 

I fear,' Flamsteed wrote to Sharp on 

Nov. 1706, ' Sir Isaac will still find ways 

obMnict tbe publication of a work which 

rliaps he thinks may make bim appear less. 

re some reason to think he thrust him- 

into my aSairs purposely to obstruct 

I.' On tbe otber band, it was resolved 

a meeting of the referees on 13 July 1706 

' ' 'he press shall go on without further 

and ' that if Air. Flarasleed do not 

take care that the proofs bt well competed 

and go on with dispatch, another corrector 

be employed.' 

By Cbfistmas 1707 the first volume, con- 

' — g only the observations made with the 

It, 1676-89, was at last printed off, but 

the arrangement of the second there 

lal disagreement. While it was at its 

the prince died, on 38 ()ct. 1708. and 

Mication was suspended. Not ill- 

Flamstn^ reaumtid his work with 

logu«. A boexd of visitors to the 
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obaen-atory , consielingofthe president (New- 
ton) and other members of the Royal Society, 
appointed by s royal order, dated 12 Den. 
1/1 0.was, however, empowered both to super- 
intend the publication and to take cognisance 
of official misconduct on tbe part of the as- 
tronomer-royal. Flamsteed's indignant pro- 
test elicited from Mr. Secretary St. John 
only the haughty reply that ' the queen would 
be obeyed.' 

The visitors resumed without Fhunsteed's 
knowledge tbe suspended printing of bis cata- 
logue. Two imperfect copies, comprising 
about tbree-foiirths of the whole, had been 
deposited with the referees on 15 March 1706, 
and 20 March 1708, respectively. The first 
only was sealed, and Flomst-eedrsised a need- 
less clamour about Newton's " treachery ' in 
opening it. Tbe truth seems t.o be that the 
act complained of under tbe influence of sub- 
sequent wrath was accomplished, with llani- 
steed's concurrence, as early as 1708. On 
2March 1711 he wasappliedtoby Arbuthnot 
(o complete tbe catalogue from bis later ob- 
servations, and at first appeared disposed to 
temporise; but on learning that Halley was 
the editor be kept no further terms, writing 
to Arbuthnot on 29 Marcli ' that the neglect 
of me, and ibe ill-usage I had met with, was 
a dishonour to the queen and tbe nation, and 
would cause just reflections on tbe authors 
of it in future times ' (_BiiLV, J-'lamntted, 
p. 227). 

In this temper he was summoned, on 26 Oct. 
1711, to meet tbe president aud other mem- 
bers of the board at tie Royal Society's 
rooms in Crane Court. Requested to state 
Ihe condition of his instruments, he declared 
they were bis own, and be would suffer do 
one to concern himself with them. Where- 
upon Newton exclaimed, ' As good have no 
observatory as no in-strumenls ! ' 'I pro- 
ceeded from this,' Flamsteed relates, ' to tell 
Sir Isaac (who was fired) that I thought it 
the business of their society lo encourage my 
laboura, and not to make me uneasy for them, 
and that by their clandestine proceedings I 
was robbed of tbe fruits of my labours; tnat 
I bad expended above 2,000^. in instruments 
and assistance. At this the impetuous man 
grew outrageous, and said, "We are, then, 
robbers of your labours." I answered, I waa 
sorry they acknowledged themselves to be 
so. After this, all be said was in a rage. 
He caUed me many hard names — pfppy was 
tbe most innocent of them. I only told him 
In keep his temper, restrain his passion, and 
(hanked bim as often as he gave me ill names' 
(i4.p.238|. 

W e have only IHamsteed's account of this 
unseemly altercation. It at any rate put the 
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finishing touch to the hostility between him 
and Newton, and inspired Flamsteed's reso- 
lution of printing his observations according 
to his own plan and at his own expense. His 
petition to the queen for the suppression of 
what he termed a ' surreptitious edition of 
his works was without enect. The ' Historia 
CoBlestis' appeared in 1712, in one folio 
volume, made up of two books, the first con- 
taining the catalogue and sextant observa- 
tions; the second, observations made with 
Sharp's mural arc, 1689-1705. But the cata- 
logue was the avowedly imperfect one de- 
posited with the referees in 1708, and com- 
pleted, without Flamsteed's concurrence, 
nx>m such of his observations as could be made 
available. Halley was said to have boasted, 
in Child's coffee-house, of his pains in correct- 
ing its fiiults. Flamsteed called him a ' lazy 
and malicious thief,' and declared he had by 
his meddling * very effectually spoiled ' the 
work. The observations were incompletely 
and inaccuratelv given, and Halley's preface 
was undoubtedly an offensive document. 

The energy displayed bv Flamsteed during 
the last seven years of his life, in the midst 
of growing infirmities, was extraordinary. 
He was ainicted with a painful disease, pro- 
strated by periodical heaaaches, and crippled 
with gout. * Though I grow daily feebler,' 
he wrote in 1718, *yet I have strength enoiigh 
to carry on my business strenuously.' He 
observed diligently till within a few days of 
his death, while prosecuting his purpose of 
independent publication in spite of numerous 
difficulties. Newton's refusal to restore 175 
sheets of his quadrant observations put him 
to an expense of 200/. in having tnem re- 
copied; and he was compelled m 1716 to 
resort to leg[al proceedings for the recovery 
from him of four quarto volumes of ' Night 
Notes ' (original entries of observations), en- 
trusted to him for purposes of comparison in 
1705. In the second edition of the * Prin- 
cipia' Newton omitted several passages in 
which he had in 1687 acknowledged his ob- 
ligations to his former friend. 

The enlarged catalogue was hastily printed 
before the close of 1712, but only a few copies 
were allowed to be seen in strict confidence. 
The death of Queen Anne on 1 Aug. 1714, 
quickly followed by that of Halifax, Newton's 
patron, brought a turn in Flamsteed's favour. 
The new lord chamberlain was his friend, 
and a memorial to the lords of the treasury 
procured him possession of the three hundred 
remaining copies (out of four hundred) of 
the spurious 'Historia Coelestis,' delivered to 
him by order of Sir Robert Walpole. Sparing 
onljr from each ninety-seven sheets of obser- 
vations with the sextant, he immediately 



committed them to the flames, ' as a sacrifice 
to heavenly truth,' and 'that none might 
remain to show the ingratitude of two of his 
countrymen who had used him worse than 
ever the noble Tycho was used in Denmark.' 
The extreme scarcity of the edition thus de- 
vastated is attested by the followinginscrip- 
tion in a copy presented to the Bodleian 
Library by Sir Robert Walpole in 1725 : 
' Exemplar hoc " Historin Ccelestis," quod in 
thesauraria regia adservabatur, et cum paucia 
aliis vitaverat ignem et iram Flamst^edianum, 
Bibliotheca Bodleiana debet honorabili ad- 
modum viro Roberto Walpole, Scaccarii Can- 
cellario,' &c. Its value is enhanced by a 
letter from Mrs. Flamsteed pasted into it, 
requesting its removal as an ' erroneous 
abridgment of Mr. Flamsteed's works.' 

Taken ill on Sunday, 27 Dec. 1719, Fhun- 
steed expired about 9.80 p.m. on the 31st. 
He remamed sensible to the last, but speech 
failed, and his last wishes remainea iin- 
uttered. He was buried in the chancel of 
the parish church of Burstow, but though 
funds were, by Mrs. Flamsteed's will, appro- 
priated to the purpose, no monument has 
ever marked his grave (E. Dumnir, Observa- 
tory ^ iv. 234). He married, on 23 Oct. 1692, 
Mar^ret, daughter of Mr. Ralph Cooke of 
London, but had no children. He left about 
350/. in ready money, and settled upon his 
widow 1 20/. a year in Exchequer and South 
Sea stock. He made no arrangements for 
the completion of his great wore, of which 
the first and most of the second volume were 
printed at his decease. The devotion of his 
assistant, Joseph Crosthwait, supplied the 
omission. *■ He has not left me in a capacity 
to ser\'e him,' he wrote, * notwithstanding he 
has often told me he would ; but this I im- 
pute to his not being sensible of his near 
approach till it was too late ; but the love, 
honour, and esteem I have, and shall always, 
for his memory and everything that belongs 
to him, will not permit me to leave Green- 
wich or London before, I hope, the three 
volumes are finished ' (Bailt, Fiamsteed, p. 
333). This was accomplished, with Sharp s 
assistance, in 1725. 

Of the three folio volumes constituting the 
* Historia Coelestis Britannica,' the first com- 
prised the observations of Gascoigne and 
Crabtree, 1638-43 ; those made by Flamsteed 
at Derby and the Tower, 1668-74, with the 
sextant observ'ations at Greenwich 1676-89, 
spared from destruction with the edition of 
1/12. The second volume contained his ob- 
servations with the mural arc, 1689-1720. 
The third opened with a disquisition entitled 
' Prolegomena to the Catalogue,' on the pro- 
gress of astronomy from the earliest ages, 
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tnentd and methods; tUe cnulogiies of Pto- 
lotny, Ulugh Belgh, Tycho Brahe, the LsniU 
gTBveof Hesse, and HeveltusfoUowed; finally 
came iho ' firitisli Catalogue ' of 2,935 slara 
observed at Gruenwich, to which Halley'fl 
Itheni stOM were appended. A dedication 
Qeoive I, by Margnret Flamsteed and 
» Uod^gson (lUehitshnndof Flamsteed's 
i),-wa» prefixed to the first volume; but 
Flamsteed's vindication of his conduct was 
cancelled from the piefuee, doubtless out 
of reiranl to the reiiutation of Newton and 
Ha!le>. 

The oppearnnce of the 'Atlas Crolestia,' 
coiresponaingto the 'British Catalogue,'was 
delaved, owing to difficulties with engraTera 
«Qd lach of funds, until 1 729. The figures of 
the constellations were drawn by Sir James 
Thomhill. Crosthwait's labours in editing 
Lis master's works thus extended over ten 
years, and involved the sacrifice of his own 
proBpecis in life. Vet he neverreceived one 
farthing. For this signalact of injustice Mrs. 
Flamsteed was responsible. She showed, 
nevertheless, an active ueal for her husband's 
honour, and resisted with spirit and success 
the outrageous claim madehy the government 
after his death to the possession of his Instru- 
ment. She died on 29 July 1730, and was 
buried with him at Burstow, 

Flamsteed was in many respects an excel- 
lent man — pious and conscientious, patient 
in suffering, of unimpeachable morality, and 
rigidly abstemious habits. His wife and ser- 
Tants were devotwi to him, living and dead; 
but bis naturally irritable temper, aggravated 
by disease, coul"d not brook rivalry. He was 
keenly jealous of his professional reputation. 
His early reverence for Newton was recorded 
in the stray note among his obaerral ions : ' I 
study not for present applause ; Mr. Newton's 
approbation is more to me than the cry of all 
thn ignorant in the world.' Later he was not 
ashamed to call him ' our great pretender,' 
and to affect scorn for bis ' speculations about 
jjravity,' ' erotchels,' and ' conceptions.' The 
theoTY of gravitation he described in 1710 as 
' Kepler's doctrine of magnetical fibres, im- 
provwl by Sir C. Wren, and prosecuted by 
Sir L Newton,' adding, ' I think I can lay 
some claim toapart of it,' He bad certainly, 
in 1681, spoken of the attraction of the sun 
OS determining the fall towards him of the 
gteat comet, but attributed the curve of its 
iMtll to the resistance of the planetary vortex. 

Flameleeil,' Professor De Morgan wrote, 
in fact Tycho Brahe with a telescope; 
waa the some capability of adapting in- 
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adequacy of existing tables, the same long- 
continued perseverance in actual observation ' 
{Fennij Cyclojitedia). Nor was he a mere ob- 
server fifing up data for others to employ, 
but diligently turned them to account for 
improving thepowerofprediction. Hissolar 
tables wereconstructedat the age of twenty- 
one, published in 1673 withHorrocks's' Opera 
Posthuma,' and constantly, in sttbse^uent 
years, amended. The discovery of the im- 
portance of the Horrosian lunar theory was 
due to him ; he extended it to include the 
et[Ufttion» given by Newton in 1702, and ha 
formed thence improved tables published in 
Lemonnier's ' Institutions Astronomiquea' in 
17-lfI. He remarked the alternately and in- 
versely accelerated and retarded movements 
of Jupiter and Saturn; determioBd the ele- 
ments of the solar rotation, fixing its period 
at 25 J days, and formed from diligent obser- 
vations of sun-spota a theory ofthesobr con- 
stitution similar to that introduced later by 
Sir William Herschel, vis. ' that the substance 
of the aun is terrestrial matter, bis light but 
the liquid menstruum encompassing him' 
(Brbwbtek, Nricttm, iL 103). Ho obaen'ed 
Uranus six times as a fixed star, the obser- 
vation of 13 Dec. 1690 affording the earliest 
datura for the calculation of its orbit. 

Flamsteed's ' British Catalogue ' is styled 
by Baily ' one of the proudest productions of 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich.' Its 
importance is due to its being the first collec- 
tion of the kind made with the telescope and 
clock. Its value waa necessarily impaired 
bv defective reduction, and Flamsteed's ne- 
glect of Newton's advice to note the state of 
the barometer and thermometer at the time 
of his obsen-ations rendered it hopeless to 
attempt to educe from them improved results 
by modem processes of correction. The cata- 
logue showed besides defects attributable to 
tbeabsencB of the author'sfinal revision. Sir 
William Herscbul detected errors so nume- 
rous as to suggest the need of an index to the 
original observations printed in the second 
volume of the' llistoris Ccelestis.' MissHer- 
achel imderl.ook the task, and showed, by re- 
computing the plac« of each star, that (lam- 
steed bad catalogued 111 stars wliich he had 
never observed, and observed 560 which ha 
had not catalogued (PAiV. Tran$. lixxviL 
293). Her catalogue of these inedited stare 
was published by order of the Royal Society 
in 170S : they were by Baily in 1829 arranged 
in order of right ascension, and identified (all 
but seventy') by comparison with later catti- 
logues {.Vrmiririi It. Attr. Soc. iv. 129). 

Flamsteed's portrait was painted by Gib- 
son in 1713, An engraving by Vertue waa 
prefixed to the ' Historis Coeleslia,' and the 
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original was bequeathed by Mrs. Flamsteed 
to ihe Rojol Society. A replica is preserved 
in the Bodleian Library. The features are 
etrongly marked, and bear little trace of a^ 
orinnrmityj the expression is intelligent and 
sensitive. FlamBtecd was described by an old 
"writer as a ' humorist and of warm pastiions.' 
That he occasionally relished a joke la shown 
in an anecdote related by him to his friend, 
Dr. Whiston, concerning the unexpected suc- 
cess with which he once assumed the cbarftc- 
ter of a prophet (CouB,Al/tetix Cantabr. ; Add. 
MS. 58fi9, f. 77 ; Notes and Qaeries, 2nd ser. 
iii. 286). Peter the Great visited the Royal 
Observatory, and saw Flamsteed observe 
several times in February 1H98. 

FUmsteed's communicationa to the Royal 
Society extended from 1670 to 1686 (Phil. 
Trnns. iv-xvL), and his observations during 
1713, ' abridged and spoiled,' as he affirmed, 
wer8 HBnt to the same collection by Newton 
«ft. xxix. 285). 'ACorrectTablpoftheSun's 
Declination,' compiled by him, was inserted 
in Jones's ' Compendium of the Art of Navi- 
gation' {p. 103, 1702), and 'A Letter con- 
cerning Earthquakes,' in which he had at- 
t«mpted in 1693 U> generalise the attendant 
circumstances of tbD.ie phenomena, was pub- 
lished at London in 17r)0. 

[ThB chief Boureo of information regnrdirg 
Flamsteed \a Francis Bnily's Account i>f the 
Rev. John Flamsteed, the first Astrononnrltoyal 
(London, 1835, 4(0), The materials for this 
valuable work were derived largely from a mass 
of Flamsteod'H naauacript boulu and papers, pui^ 
chased by the Board of Longitude for 100'. in 
1771. which lay in disorder nt tho Royal Obsor- 
vutory until Baily eiplorcd thein. Tho incentive 
tolJiD search wos, hnwover, derived from a col- 
lection of FlumBtecd's original letters to Sharp, 
fJiBfovered after longjears of noglectin agairet 
in Sharp's house at Little llorton in Yorkshire, 
nnd submitted to Bailj in 1832. They wore ei- 
hibited before the British Aseociation in 1S33 
(liaport, p. 462), and are now in the posscssiou 
of the Rev. n, Horley, F.K.S., who has kindly 
permitted the present writer to inspect them. 
The collection includes 124 k-ttors from l'1am- 
Bteed, 60 from Crosthwait, and 1 from Mrs. 
Flamsteed, dated 15 Aug. 1720, all addressed to 
Sharp, whose replies are written in shorthand on 
the back of each. The first part of Bailj's Ac- 
count contains Flamsleed's Hititory of his ova 
Lifu and Lnlmura, compiled from original manu- 
•oripts in his own handwriting. The narralire 
is in seven division). The first, designated ' The 
Self-Inspections of J. F., beins an nccoBUt of 
himself m the Actions Rnil Studies of his twi>ntj- 
onfl first years,' was partially made known in the 
life of tho author publiohed in the General Dic- 
tionary (t. 1737), the materials foe which were 
iupplisd by James Hod^on. The second di- 
vision, entitled ' Sistoriea Narratio Vit« Me«, , 
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ab anno 1846 ad !676,' was composed in No- 
vember 1707. Of the euccooding fonr, derived 
from scattered notices, No. 5 had been published 
in Hone's Every-duy Book (i. 1091); while 
the seventh division, written February I7I7. i» 
the suppressed portion of tho Original Prefsce 
to the Bistoria Ccelentis, and brings down the 
account of his life to 1716. An Appendix con- 
tains a variety of illustrative documents, besides 
Fhkmsteed's volnminous corrsspondenCB with 
.Sharp, Newton, Wren, Halley, Wallis, Arbath- 
Dot, Sir Jonas Moore, and othera. The second 
part comprises the British Catalogue, corrected 
undenUrgedto include 3.310 Stan by Batly. An 
cUborutu Introduction is prefixed, and a Supple- 
ment, added in 1S37, gives Baily's reply to criti- 
cisms on the fDregoing publication. Sse also 
Biog. Brit. arts. 'Flamsteed,' iii. 1»43 (1750), 
'HalIey,'iv.2500(1757).'Wallis,'vi. 4133(1763); 
Riguad'sCorrespondeQceof ScientiHeMen,- Whe- 
wbII's Flamsteed and Newton ; Brewstei^s Me- 
moirs of Sir Isaac Newton, vol, ii. ; Weld's Ilist. 
R. Society, i. 377 ; Roger North's Life of Lord 
Keeper North, p. 286 ; Edinburgh Review, liii. 
369 (Galloway); Gent. Mag. ISSfi, i. 239 (Car- 
penter); AnnuairedarObservateicodaBruielles. 
1864, p. 288 (Mailly); Grant's Hist, of As- 
tronoraji p. 467 ; Whewell's Hist, of tho Induc- 
tive Sciences, ii. 162; Cunningham's Lives of 
Eminent Englishinen, iv. 366; Noble's Continu- 
ation of Granger, ii. ]32 ; Mootncla's Hist, des 
Mathematiques. iv. 41 ; Bailly's Hist, de i'Astr. 
Moi^eme, ii. 423,589,660; Delnmbre's Hist, de 
I'Astr. au iviii-Si^cle. p. 93; Madler's Gesch. 
der HimmeUkunde, i. 397, 463 ; Andr* et Bayefs 
Attr.Pratiqne. i. 3 ; Watt's Bihl. Brit. ; Aetji Eru- 
ditorum, 1721, p. 463; Journal R. Society, xvti. 
129; Rigand MSS. in Bodleian, Letter L; 
MSS. ColUgii Corporis CbrisCi, Oxon. Codes 
ccclii.(eorr«tpondonceof Flamsteed withNewlun 
and Wallis in forty original letters, mostly printed 
in aeneral Diet.) ; C. H. F. Peters on Flam- 
steed's Lost Stsn, Memoirs American Academy, 
1887, pt. iii. Flamsteod'a horoscope of the Royal 
Observatory, 10 Aug. 1676, inscribed 'Ttisunt 
(enealis, amici P ' is reproduced in Hone's Every- 
day Book, i. 1090.] A. M. C. 

_ FLANAaAN,ROr)ERICK(1828-I8611, 
journalist, son of an Irish farmer, was bom 
near Elpbin, co. Roscotnmon, in April 182W. 
His parente, with a numerous family, emi- 
grated to New South Wales in 1840, and 
settled in Sydney, where Flanagan received 
his education. At the age of fourteen bo 
was apprenticed to a printer, and on the com- 
pletion of his indentures l}ecame attached 1» 
the ' Peopla'a Advocate.' After contributing 
to the ' Advocate,' the 'Empire,' the 'Free- 
man's Journal,' and other newspapers for 
several years, he founded, in conjunction 
with his brother, E. F. Flanagan, a weekly 
journal called 'The Chronicle. It had only 
a brief existence, and upon its cessation 
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ihe ' Empire.' He was subaeqiiently chief ' Seifglev Park, amTretumed to ObcoU as pru- 

editor of Ibat journal, and during bis con- ' feet of studies. In 1854 he was appointed 

nectioD with it published a seriea of esaaja { resident priest at Blacliniore Park, and ia 

on the aborigin&Is which attracted much at- | 18G0 he removed to St. Cbad'a Cathedral, 

tention. The writer dealt with the manners . Birmingham. He died on 21 Jul; 18ti6 at 

andcustomsof tbenatiTee,andgevereljcriti- I Kidderminster, whither he had gone for the 

ciaed the treatment they had received at the benefit of his health. 

hands of the colonists. In 1654 Flanagan ' In addition to some controversial tracts, 

Sined the lilefary corps of the 'Sydney he wrote: 1.' A Manual of British andlrisli 
oming Herald,' and in the columns of that History ; itluatraled with maps, engravings 



newspuperbeshortlv began to CTapple with the 
numerous events which tended to the making 
of New South Wales. For nearly four years 
be laboured arduously at his task of writing 
the history of the colony, and by November 
ISttO had made euch progress in hia under- 
talcing that he left Sydney for London, bear- 
ing his manuscript with him. He succeeded 
in making arrangements for the publication 
of the work, but while engaged in revising 
the proof-aheets of the first volume was seited 
"with illness, the result of ovt 
died towards the close of 



statistical, chronolwpcal, and genealo- 
gical tables,' London, 1647, 12mo, 1951, 
8vo. 2. 'A Short Catechism of English 
History, ecclesiastical and cii'it, for children,' 
London, 1851, 16mo. 3. 'A Uialory of the 
Church in England, from the earliest period, 
to Ihe re-estabhahment of the Hierarchy in 
1650,' 2 vols., London, 1657, 8vo, the only 
work hitherto published which gives a con- 
tinuous history of the Boman catholic church 
in England aince the revolution of 1688. 
He 1 4. ' A History of the Middle Ages," manu- 
, and was script, commenced at Sedgley Park, buS 



buried at a cemetery near London, where u never completed, 

public monument has been erected to bis [Husenbeth'a Hist, of Sedgley Park School. 
awockwasposthmnously^ipp. 343, 344- Tablof. 2B July I8fi6. p. 488; 
Weekly Register, 5 Aug. ISSS, p. 8A; GJUow'a 
Bibl, Diet.] T. C. 



. Flanagan's work wasposthumously 
issued in 1862, in 2 vob., under the title of 
the ' History of New South Wales ; 
Account of Van Biemen's Land (Te 
New Zealand, Port Phillip (VicloriaJ, More^ 
ton Bay, and other Australnsian Bettlemeuls.' 
While narrating the events which have 
marked the progress of New South Wales 
from the earliest times till beyond the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Flanagan also 
ceeded in bringing ' " ' "' 



FLANN (d. lOM), Irish historian, com- 
monly called Maiuislrech (of the monastery)-. 
M)n of Eochaidh Erann, was twenCv-secona 
n descent from AilillOluim, king of Munater, 
. according to some Irish historians (MoFibbib 
I in CiTRBT, Cath Muii/he Leana, p. 1T&) ; but 
1 the whole | this genealogy may justlv be suspected to be 
«ries. The j an attempt to connect Flann after he bo- 
s pronounced to be the most com- came famous with St. Buite [q. T.l, founder 
prebenaive, moderate, and most generally of Mainister Buite, now Mon&sterboice, co. 
accuratoofany which had hitherto appeared Louth, the monastery in which this historian 
dealing with the Australasian colonics. spent most of his lite. He attained a great 

I Bwlon-s Australian Dictionary of Dales and reputation for historical learning in his own 
" Q of iho Time, 1879; Athomeum, 2S C '""■" --■''•-'-—-'"■■ — »^=..«.l»...«...^ >,» 



1862.] 
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FLANAGAN, THOMAS (1814-1865), 
bistoricol compiler, bom in 1814, was edu- 
cated si Sedgley Park School, Staffordshire, 
and at St. Mary's College, Oscott, where he 
remained as a profeuor, and was prefect of 
studies for many years. In 1861 he was 
appointed vice-ucesident of Sedgley Park, 
and in August the same year he became the 
ninth president of that institution, in suc- 
cession to Dr. James Brown, who, on tlie 
restoration nf Ihe catholic hierarchy by 
I'opc Pius IX, had been advanced to the see 
of Shrewiburv. Flana^pn was also nomi- 
nated one of the original caitons of the 
nowly erected cliupier of Birmingluun. In 



!, and baa since been constantly quoted by 
all writers of histo^ in the Irish lan^age. 
He is called ' airdferleighinn ecus sui sen- 
chusa Erenn,' archreader and sage of histori- 
cal knowledge of Ireland {Anitalu (jf UMrr, 
i. 599, ed. Ilennessy), and ' ferUiglund Mai- 
nistresch Buithe,' reader of Monasterboiee 
(Annala R. Eireann, ii. 870). O'Curiy 
{Manneri and Custenu o/lhe Ataient IrUh, 
vol. ii.l has tried to prove that he was not 
an ecclesiastic; but the verses on his death 

S noted in the annals (A. R. I. ii. 870) provo 
le contrary, 'Fland a primchill Buitni bind* 
(Flann of the chief church of melodious 
Iluithe), while the ages of hia sons, with tha 
date ofhis compositions, favour the conclusion 
that he began afe as a poetical historian, wan- 
dering through the northem half of Ireland 
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Bnd that he retired for his later years into 
the monastic clan of St. Buite. He had two 
sons, of whom Echtighem, the elder, be- 
came airchennach of Monasterboice, died 1067 
(ib, ii. 890), and left two sons, Eoghan, who 
died in 1117, and Feargna, who became a 
priest, and died in 112§. His second son, 
Feidhlimidh,died in 1104, and was also famous 
as an historian. The third son mentioned in 
some accounts is due to a clerical error. The 
local writiiu^ of Flann refer mainly to the 
northern hsSf of Ireland. He calls Brian Bo- 
roimhe [see BbiakV sun of the hills of West 
Munster,' but chiefly celebrates the achieve- 
ments of the descendants of Nial Nai^hial- 
lach, and nowhere extols the Dal Cais, so 
that he is to be regarded as a northern writer. 
His writings are interesting as the genuine 
productions of an Irish historian of the ele- 
venth century. They have never been criti- 
cally examined, and the lists given by O'Reilly, 
who enumerates fourteen {Transactions of 
the Ibemo-Celtic Society for 1820, p. 75), and 
by O'Curry (Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish, ii. 149), who mentions nine- 
teen, require revision. His poem on the kings 
of Tara (Book of Leinster, lacs. 182 6, line 6) 
ends with Maelsechlainn, who died in 1021 ; 
that on the Cinel Eoghain ends with an O'Neill 
who died in 1036. Flann himself died on 
17 Nov. 1066 (A, R. L ii. 870). The beau- 
tiful stone cross of Muiredach, still standing 
in the enclosure of Monasterboice, was there 
in the time of Flann, and it is probable that 
he was also familiar with the loftier carved 
cross and with the curious leaning round 
tower. The earliest extant manuscript text 
of any of his writings comes within fifty 
years of his death, and is a poem on King 
Aedh Slaine in *Lebar na n-Uidhre' (fol. 
63 a, line 3), be^nning * Muguin ingen chon- 
cruid mac Duacu don desmumhain' (Muguin, 
daughter of Conchruid, son of Duach, of 
South Munster), and relating how, through 
the prayers of a saint, the queen, till then 
childless, first gave birth to a salmon, then 
to a lamb, and last of all to the famous king, 
Aedh Slaine. * The Book of Leinster,* a ma- 
nuscript of the latter part of the twelfth 
century, contains eleven poems of his, viz. 
(1) f. 27 by 54, on a famous assembly of 
poets ; (2) f. 131 6, 34, on the kings of Tara 
to the death of Dathi ; (3) 132 6, 6, on the 
kings of Tara from Loeghaire to Moelsech- 
lainn ; (4) 146 6, 19, a later text of the poem 
on Aedh Slaine ; (5) 181 a, 1, on the fort- 
ress of Ailech (co. Donegal) ; (6) 181 ft, 11, 
on Ailech; (7) 182 a, 24, on the deeds of 
the seed of Eoghain ; (8) 182 ft, 12, on sixty 
victories of the clan Eoghain ; (9) 183 ft, 17, 
<m clan Eoghain; (10) 184 ft, 20, on kings 



of Meath; (11) 185 ft, 1, the names of the 
kings of the race of Aedh Slaine. 'The 
Book of Ballymote,' a manuscript of the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, contains 
(f. 11) a oopyof ' Leabhar comaimslrech du 
Flainn' (i.e. Flann's Book of Synchronisms), 
a tale of the kings of the outer world and 
of Ireland in prose and verse. 'The Book of 
Lecan,' written in 1416, contains (Fbtbie, 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland^ p. 142) 
a poem on the household of St. Patrick. Part 
of the same poem is quoted in the ' Annals ' 
(A. R. L i. 130). 

[O'Keilly, Transactions of lt>enio-Celtic So- 
ciety for 1820, Dublin ; Carry's Cath Moigfae 
Leans (Celtic Society), Dublin, 1855 ; Manuscript 
Materials of Ancient Irish History, Dablin, 1873 ; 
Petrie's Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland, 
Dublin, 1845 ; Dunraven*8 Notes on Irish Archi- 
tecture, London, 1877 ; Boyal Irish Academy, 
Facsimiles of Lebar na h-Uidhre, Book of Lein- 
ster ; Book of Ballymote.] N. M. 

FLANNAN, Sadtt and Bishop of Cill- 
da-Lua, now Killaloe (Jl, 7th cent.), was 
son of Torrdelbach (called also The()doric\ 
son of Cathal, king of Munster. Torrdelbacn 
ruled the territory of Ui Torrdelbaigh, ne^ly 
co-extensive with the present diocese of Kill- 
aloe. He was a very pious and charitable 
king. Flannan was sent at an early a^ to 
St. Blathmac, ' who surpassed all the samts.' 
Blathmac trained him in sacred literature 
and taught him * to plough, sow, reap, grind, 
sift, and bake with nis own hands for the 
monks.' He was next sent to Molua, who 
was reckoned among the greatest saints in 
Ireland, and is mentioned by St. Bernard 
as the * founder of a hundred monasteries.* 
Molua is said to have resigned his bishopric 
in consequence of his engagements in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and to have appointed 
Flannan as his successor. But Molua or Lua, 
the founder of Killaloe, died, according to the 
* Annals of the Four Masters,' in 688, or 692 
i in Bishop Reeves^s * Adamnan.' The date of 
his death proves that the alleged transaction 
with Flannan is impossible. It was probably 
meant to account for Flannan's being the 
patron saint of Killaloe, though not the 
founder. 

Flannan, now appointed to a bishopric, 
wished to visit Rome and receive holv orders 
from Pope John ; and, according to Ware, he 
was consecrated at Rome by Pope John IV 
in 039, who, however, was not pope until 
640. His parents and friends had strenuously 
objected to the journey ; St. Bracan, probably 
St. Berchan of Cluain Sosta or Glonsast in 
the King's County, who flourished, according 
to O'Curry, in 690, had vainly endeavoured 
to dissuade Flannan from his purpoee, but 
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findiDtfhisre^alut ion fixed, they had earnestly 
prayea for a ship, and FlaiLntLii had been 
granted a miraculous voyoEe on a smooth 
Btone. This legend, wbidi nas probably no 
foundation in fact at all, was Known 'all 
over the south of Ireland when the Emperor 
Frederiek took Milan.' Returning Lome 
through Tuamny, Burgundy, and France. 
Ttirrdelbach with hia chieftainB conducted 
him to KJllaloe, and eome Romuns who at- 
U-nded him received pertnission to settle on an 
island near. Then all the sainis and chiefs of 
the kingdom, far and near, come to hear what 
' new niles and instructions and sacraments 
of holy church he had brought from the 
church and court of Rome.' Plannan's dia- , 
course in answer so affected Torrdelbach that 
the kingsought themonasler; of St. Colman ' 
at LiBmore, where he became a monk, and , 
with his companions laboured in clearing the . 

f round. OnToirdeibach'sretum to Killaloe | 
y direction of St. Colman he refused Flan- I 
nan's entreaties to resume his kingdom, and ' 
died on his way back to Lismore. , 

Flannan, disappointed bv the litkewarm- 
ness of his hearers, set sail for the Isle of 
Man. There nine men of horrid aspect de- , 
manded of him nine black rams. "When he 
heeilated about complying, they threntened . 
to 'defame him as long as they livi-d.' Flan- I 
nan used to ' sing bis psalter in cold rivers,' I 
und fearing that he might be called on to I 
desert his religious life and become king, he ' 
besought hia Creator to send him some dia- ' 
figuring blemish. In answer to his prayer ' 
he was visited bv the 'disease called morphea, 
which is the sixth speeiea of elephant! aeis, ^ 
and forthwith rajhee and erysipelas and boils I 
began to appear on hia fece, so that it be- 
came dreadful and repulsive.* Thus by na- 
tive law he was ineligible for the throne. 
There is no reiwrd of the time or place either | 
of his birth or death, but Dr. Lanigan conjec- 
tures that be was bom in MO or 660. In 
after timea his bones were placed in a shrine 
wrought with wondrous art, and covered with 
gold and silver, which was placed on the 
nltnr of Cill-da-Lua. His memorials, that is 
his gospels, bells, and staff, were also omn- 
mt>at«u with artistic skill and covered with 
the purest gold. There are still to be seen 
nt Killaloe the church of Molua, on an island 
In the Shannon, and the oratory of St. Flan- 
nan, also called his 'house.' They are coeval 
with these saints according to Dr. Petrie, 
nnd the oral on served the twofold purpose 
of aohurch and a house like that at St.Bou- 
' <lngb's. Ware, referring to St. Plannan's 
npancy, says : ' While he sat there his 
^MrTheodorlc endowed the church of Kiil- 
MW^maayestates.anddyingfuIl of years 



was magnificently interred in this church by 
his son Flannan.' 

The life from which most of the foregoing 
particulars are t^ken was evidently written 
by one who desired to flatter the O'Briens, 
who were descended from Torrdelbach. Thia 
family was mainly instrumental in bringing 
in the customs of the Roman church to the 
south of Ireland, and hence the account of 
St. Flannan's visit to Rome, which would 
be highly improbable in the seventh or eighth 
century, though not in the twelfth or thir- 
teenth, when m all probability this life waa 
written. Flannan's day is 18 Dec. 

Ftannaiii Eplscopi et Confessoris Codes 
.ifeneis, pp. B4S-8n, LoDilon. l88B;Lani- 
^n's Eecl. Hist. ii. 206, 211. iit. 147-9 ; Petrie's 
HoundTowati', pp. ^74-8; Martjrology of Dodb- 
gal. pp. 17S, 341: O'Curry's MS. Matarials, p. 
412; Reeves's AdumDan. pp. 34. 371 ; Usaber*! 
Works, vi. 476-1 T. 0. 

FLATMAN, THOMAS (1637-1688), 
poet and miniature-painter, was admitted a 
scholar of Winchester College 22 Sept. 1649, 
being eleven years of age at the previous 
Michaelmas, and from Winchester he was 
admitted 11 Sept. 1654 to a scholarship at 
New College, Oxford. In the register of his 
admission to Winchester he ia stated to have 
been bom in Red Cross Street, London ; in 
the New College register he is said to have 
come from Aldersgate Street. He was a fel- 
low of New College in 1656, and in that year 
contributed to the collection of Oxford verses 
on the death of Charlee Capel. In 1667 he 
left Oxford, without a de^[ree, for the Inner 
Temple. He was created M.A. of Cambridge 
by the king's letters, dated U Dec. 160H, 
' being then A.R. of Oxford, as is there 
described ' (Baeeb, ap. Wood, AtAata, ed. 
Bliss). 

Having settled in Ixindon be devoted hts 
talents to painting and poetry. As a minia- 
ture-painter be was, and is, greatly esteemed; 
but his poetry, which was received with ap- 

Slause by his cnntemporanes, baa been un- 
uly depreciated by later critics. Granger 
dedares that ' one of bis heads is worth a 
ream of his Pindarics,' His Pindarics deserve 
the derision of Rochester: — 
Flatmiia. who Covley imitates with pains, 
And rides a jaded niuw whipt witli luoso reins. 
But his other poems are better. 'A Thought 
of Death '(which Pope Imitated in'The Dying 
Christian to his Sotil')Bnd'Dealb. ASong, 
are singularly impressive; the 'Hrmn Kir 
the Morning' and 'Another for the fivenii^' 
are choice examples of devotional verse ; and 
some of the lighter poems, notably the para- 
phrases of select odes of Horace, su elegant. 
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Flatman 252 Flattisbury 

Flatman's ^ Poems and Songs ' were first col- [Wood's Athenie, ed. Bliss, It. 244-6 ; Gnm- 

lected in 1674, 8vo, and reached a fourth gar's Biog.Hist. 2nd ed. iT.d4-6, 117-18; Wal- 

edition in 1686. Prefixed are commendatory pole's Anecdotes of Painting, 1849, pp. 460-1; 

verses hy Walter Pope (only in first edition). G«nt. Mtig. March 1834; Notes and Queries, 

Charles Cotton, Richard Newcourt, and 4th ser. ir. 261 ; Godwin's Lives of Edward and 

others. In the third and fourth editions are a ip*^° ^^JHT"' ?V«^ ^ «'. .^ ' . ?"«^'" J^^^ 

portrait of the author, engraved hy R White, X*n^' ^^'^ a ^**^t?U^^* ^^^ I ?2f.^'^' 

and a dodicatorv emstle to the Duke of Orl Collectanea ; Redgrave s Dictionary of Artists ; 

!f5 L w ^ emstle to tfi« iJuKe ot Ur- j^fonnation kindly supplied hy the Waiden of 

monde, who is said to have been so pleased j^^^ Collece Oxford 1 A. H B 

with the ode on the death of his son, the Earl °^* *•' 

of Ossory (published in 1680), that he sent the FLATTISBURY, PHILIP (JL 1600), 

poet a diainond ring. The edition of 1686 is compiler, was of a family members of which, 

the most complete. Some of the poems were firom the thirteenth century, held import^ant 

in the first instance published separately, or positions as landowners in the county of Eil- 

had appeared in other collections. * A Pane- dare, Ireland, and occasionally filled legal 

fyrick ... to Charles the Second,' s. sh. fol. offices under the English government there. 

660, and two copies of verses prefixed to Flattisbury appears to have been a retainer 

Sanderson's ' Graphice,' 1658, were not re- of Gerald Fitzgerald, eighth earl of Kildare 

printed ; hut Flatman was careful to collect Fq. v.], deputy-governor of Ireland under 

most of his scattered poems. Among his Henry Vlland Henry VIII. Inl503Flatti8- 

' Poems and Songs * he included his com- bury made for that nobleman a compilation 

mendatory verses before Faithome*s ^ Art of styled the ' Red Book of the Earls of Kildare.' 

Graveing,' 1662, * Poems by Mrs. Katherine This volume consists mainly of documents 

Philips, the Matchless Orinda,' 1667, Creech's connected with or bearing upon the lands and 

translation of ' Lucretius/ 2nd edit. 1683, possessions of the Gerafdine house of Kil- 

and Izaak Walton's edition of Chalkhill's aare. This volume was sought for eagerly, 

* Thealma and Clearchus,' 1683 ; also some hut in vain, hy the governmental acents at 

satirical verses contributed to * Naps upon the time of the attainder of the heaob of the 

Parnassus,' 1658 [see Austin, Samuel, the house of Kildare in 1537. It is now in the 

younger J. possession of the Duke of Leinster. A re- 

lie died in Three-leg Alley, St. Bride's, production from it was given on plate Ix. 

London, 8 Dec. 1688, and was buried in the of the third part of * Facsimiles of National 

parish church. On 26 Nov. 1672 he had MSS. of Ireland,' published in 1879. 

married a * fair virgin ' of some fortune, and Flattisbury also transcribed for Gerald, 

in Hacket's epitaphs there is an epitaph upon ninth earl of Kildare [q. v.], in 1517, a 

one of his sons. Flatman is said to have collection of Anglo-Irish annals in Latin^ 

possessed a small estate at Tishton, near Diss, terminatingin 1370 fsee Pehbridge, Chbis- 

Two miniature portraits of him, painted by tophebI. To them he appended at the end 

himself, are preserved ; one in the collection a few lines of additional matter, with a 

of the Duke of Buccleuch, and another in the brief panegyric on the Earl of Kildare. Tlie 

Dyce collection at South Kensington. There manuscript bears the following title : * Hie 

are also portraits of him by Sir Peter Lely inferius sequuntur diversae Cronicse ad requi- 

and by Faithome. sitionem nobilis et prsepotentis domini, Ge- 

Wood ascribes to him * Montelion's Al- raldi filii Geraldi, deputati domini regis Hi- 

manac ' for 1661 and 1662 ; also a mock ro- bemise, scriptse per Philippum Flattisbury de 

mance, ' Don Juan Lamberto : or, a Comical Johnston juxta le Naas, anno Domini mdxvii. 

History of the Late Times. By Montelion, et anno regni Henrici Octavi ix.' Edmund 

Knight of the Oracle,' &c., b. 1., two parts. Campion, in his * History of Ireland,' written 

1661, 4to (reprinted in vol. vii. of *Somers in 1571, and Richard Stanihurst, somewhat 

Tracts,' 1812), * to both which parts (very later, referred erroneously to Flattisbury as 

witty and satyrical), tho' the disguis'd name the author of the annals of which he was the 

of Montelion, Knight of the Oracle, &c., is transcriber. Stanihurst did not record the 

set, yet the acquaintance and contemporaries date of Flattisbury 's death, but mentioned 

of Th. Flatman always confidently aver'd that it took place * at his town styled Johns- 

that the said Flatman was the author of town,' near Naas, in Kildare, and observes 

them.' A satirical tract, * Heraclitus Ridens,' that he was a * worthy gentleman and a dili- 

1681, has been attributed to Flatman. Wood gent antiquary.' The ori^nal annals, from 

(Fasti, ed. Bliss, ii. 37) states that in May which Flattisbury transcribed, were printed 

1672 ' there had like to have been a poetical for the first time in 1607 by Camden, in hi» 

war' between Flatman and Dr. Robert Wild; ' Britannia,' from a manuscript lent to him 

but ' how it was ended I cannot tell.' by Lord Howard of Naworthy and subsd- 
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quentlj- preBenl^d bj Archbishop Laud to 
(he Bodleian Library, where it is now pre- 
BBrvwI. A new edition from the rowiuacript 
tued bv Cninden, and collated with fra^- 
mentH of an older one unknown to him, was 
jiublUhed by the writer of the present notice 
in the appendii to the ' Chartularies of St, 
JUary'a Abbey, Dublin,' Rolls Series, 1885. 

[State Papen, Ireland, Public Record Office, 
London ; Palsnt Rolls and Chancery Inqaisi- 
tiona. Ireland; MSS., Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Holinshed'a Chroniclee, I58fl ; Hin. of Ireland, 
Dnblin, iflSS ; Ware, De Scriptoribus Hibernin, 
JHSO; William Nicholson's Historical Library, 
irS*; Hist, M33.CQmai., 8th Bep. 1881.1 

J. f. G. 
IXAVEI^JOHN (1596-1817), lopcian, 
bom in lS96at Bidiop'sL}'deard,So[ner' 
' ' I, where his father waa a clerOTmao. 
■riculated. 25Jan. 1610-11, at Trinity 
College, Oxford, and developed a turn for 
lineal disputation. In 1613 he was made 
one of the first scholars of Wadham College. 
iU graduated B.A. on 28 June 1614, and lec- 
tured on lo^c. Proceeding M.A.on 23 June 
16IT, he waa in the same year chosen pro- 
fessor of grammar. He had skill in Greek 
and Latin verse. He died on 10 Not. 1617, 
buried in Wadham College chnpel. 

After Flavel's death, Alenaiider Huish. of 
_,. ^idhvn College, edited from bis manuscript 
'AJORWal treatise, with the title, 'Tractatus 
delfsmonstrationeMetbodicuset PolemicuB,' 
&c, Oxford, 1619, 16mo. The treatise, which 
is in four books, was not intended for publi- 
cation. Huish dedicates it(lMarchl6]8-19) 
<o Arthur Lake, bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Wood mentions 'Grammat.Graw. Enchvri- 
dion,'8vo (not seen), b^Juh.Flavell, possibly 
the subject of this article. 

[WooJ's Athenv Okod. (Bliss), ii. 207, 35S, 
371 ; Flavol's TracUtiu; Ott. Uni». Rag. {Oif. 
Uiit. 80c.). ■>■ ii- 331. iii. 328.] A. G. 

FLAVEL, JOHN (1630P-ie91), preshy- 
tvrian divine, eldest son of the Rev. Richard 
Flavel, described as ' a painful and eminent 
minister,' who was incumbent successively 
of BromsgniiM, W'orcestershire, Hasler and 
Willersey, Olniicesteraliire (from which last 
living hn wa« ejected in lt!62), was bom in 
or about lO-IO at BromsgroTe. Having re- 
eeivnl his early education at the schools 
<if the neighbourhood, he entered Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, at an early age, and 
trained a good reputation for talent and dili- 
(tence, On 27 April 1650 he was sent by 
' the standing committee of Devon' to Dipt- 
ford, a parish on the Avon, live mites from 
Totm™, where the minister, Mr. Walplate, 
had hMomu infirm. On 1" Oct. 1660, after 
vimnination and the preaching of a ' trial 
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sermon,' he was ordained Mr. Walplnle' 
assistant by the presbytery at Salisbury. 11 
continued to mmister at Diptford for about 
six years, succeeding the senior minister when 
he died, and endeannghimself greatly to the 
people, not only by oia earnestness, but by 
niB easy dealings with them in the matter 
of tithes. In 1856 he removed to Dartmouth, 
though the Diptford emoluments were much 
greater. On the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity (1662) he was ejected, hut continued 
to preach in private until the Five Mile Act 
drove him from Dartmouth. He kept as near 
it, however, as possible, removing to Slapton, 
five miles off, and there preached twice each 
Sunday to all who came, among whom were 
many of his old parishioners. On the granting 
of the first indulgence ( 1671) he returned to 
Dartmouth, and continued to officiate there 
even after the liberty to do so was withdrawn. 
In the end he found liimself obliged to re- 
move to London, travelling by sea aud nar- 
rowly escaping shipwreck in a slono, which 
is said to have ceased in answer to his 

{rayers. Finding that ha would bo safer at 
■artmouth he returned there, and met with 
his people nightly in his own house, until in 
168/, on the relaxation of the penal laws, 
they built a meeting-house for nim. Just 
before his death he acted as moderator at 
a meeting of dissenting ministers held at 
Topaham. He died suddenly of paralysis at 
Exeter on 26 June 1691, and was buried in 
Dartmouth churchy aid. Wood bitterly com- 
ments on the violence of his dissent. 

Flavel was four times married: first to 
Jane Randal ; secondly, to Elizabeth Mor- 
ries; thirdly, to Ann Downe; and, lastly, 
to a daughter of the Rev. George Jeffries. 
There is a portrait of him in Dr. Williams's 
library, London. 

He was a voluminous and popular author. 
There is a plav of fine fancy in some of them, 
such as the ' Husbandry Spiritualise*!.' All 
display vigorous diction and strong evan- 
gelical sentiments. Theycomprise; 1. 'Hus- 
bandry Spiritualised,' Lond. 1669. 2. 'Navi- 
gation Spiritualised,' Lond. 1671. 3. 'The 
Fountain of Life Opened, or a Display of 
Christ in bisEaaential and Mediatorial Olory, 
containing fortv-two sermons,' Loud, 1673. 
4. 'A Saint indeed,' Lond. 1673. 5. 'A Taken 
forMoumerB,'Lond.l674. 6. ' The Seaman's 
Companion,' I^ond. 1676. 7. ' Divine Con- 
duct, or the Mystery of Providence Opened,' 
Lond. 1678, 18U. 8. ■ The Touolistone of 
Sincerity,' Lond. 1678. 9. ' The Method of 
Grace in the Gospel Redemption,' Lond. 1680. 
10. >A Practical Treatise of Fear, wherein 
the various Kinds, I'ses, Causes, Effects, and 
I Remedies thereof are distinctly opened and 
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prescribed/ Lond. 1682. 11. ' The Righteous 
Man's Refuge/ Lond. 1682. 12. * Prepara- 
tions for Sufferings, or the Best Work in the 
Worst Times/ Lond. 1682. 13. * England's 
Duty under the present Gbspel Liberty , Lond. 
168d. 14. ^ Mount Pisgah, or a Thanksgiving 
Sermon for England's JBelivery from Popery/ 
Lond. 1689. 15. 'Sacramental Meditations 
upon diyers selectplaces of Scripture/ Lond. 
1689. 16. ' The Reasonableness of Personal 
Reformation and the Necessity of Conver- 
sion/ Lond. 1691. 17. *An Exposition of 
the Assembly's Catechism/ Lond. 1693. 
18. * Pneumatologia, a Treatise of the Soul 
of Man/ Lond. 1698. 19. 'Planelogia, a 
succinct and seasonable Discourse of the Oc- 
casions, Causes, Nature, Rise, Growth, and 
Remedies of Mental Errors.' 20. *Vindi- 
ciarum Vindex, or a Refutation of the weak 
and impertinent Rejoinder of Mr. Philip 
Carey' (a leading anabaptist in Dartmouth). 
21. * Gospel Unity recommended to the 
Churches of Christ.' 22. ' A Faithful and 
Succinct Account of some late and wonder- 
ful Sea Deliverances.' 23. * Antipharmacum 
Saluberrimum, or a serious and seasonable 
Caveat to all the Saints in this Hour of 
Temptation.' 24. ' Tydings frt)m Rome, or 
EnjB^fand's Alarm.' 25. ' A pathetic and 
serious Dissuasive from the homd and detes- 
table Sins of Drunkenness, Swearing, Un- 
cleanness, Forgetfulness of Mercies, Violation 
of Promises, and Atheistical Contempt of 
Death.' 26. *The Balm of the Covenant 
applied to the Bleeding Wounds of afflicted 
oamts.' 27. * Vindiciee Legis et Fajderis.' 
28. * A Familiar Conference between a Minis- 
ter and a doubting Christian concerning the 
Sacrament of the Lord^s Supper.' 29. *A 
Table or Scheme of the Sins and Duties of 
Believers.' Many editions of several of these 
treatises have appeared. Collected editions 
of Flavel's worts were issued in 1673, 1701, 
1764, and 1797 (6 vols. Newcastle}. Charles 
Bradley [q. v.] edited a selection in 1823. 

[Life prefixed to collected edition of his Works, 
Glasgow, 1754 ; Palmer's Nonconf. Mem. ii. 18- 
22; Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 323-6.] 

T. H. 

FLAXMAN, JOHN (1756-1826), sculp- 
tor and draughtsman, was bom at York on 
6 July 1755. According to a family tradi- 
tion four brothers Flaxman, coming from 
Norfolk, had fought against the kmg at 
Naseby, and the youngest of the four, named 
John, nad settled as a farmer and carrier in 
Buckinghamshire. From him was descended 
another John, who towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century carried on, partly in 
London and partly in the provinces, the trade 
of a maker and seller of plaster casts. He 



had a good connection among artists, and 
was employed as a modeller by some of the 
chief sculptors of the day, including Boubil- 
liac and Scheemakers. He and his wue (whose 
maiden name was Lee) were on business at 
York at the time when their seoond son, the 
subject of the present article, was bom. Six 
months afterwards the family returned to 
London, and the childhood of the sculptor 
was spent almost entirely in his fiithei^s ^op 
at the s^ of the (jblden Head, New Street, 
Covent Garden. As an infant he was rickety 
and ill-shapen, could only move with crutches, 
and was not expected to live ; but an alert 
and stubborn spirit animated the puny firame, 
and from about his tenth year his health 
began to mend. His mother, a woman of 
little thrift, dying about the same time, his 
father took a second wife, of whom we know 
nothing except that her maiden name was 
(Gordon, and that she proved a kind and 
careful stepmother. Except for a brief in- 
terval of schooling, under a master whose 
cruelty he never forgot, the young John 
Flaxman was kept at home. Unfitted for 
the play or the exercises of his age, he found 
in his utther's stock-in-trade all the occupa- 
tion and all the pastime for which he carod. 
Customers, among whom were men of note 
in arte and literature, soon began to take an 
interest in the sickly lad whom they found 
always busy drawing or modelling behind 
the counter, or trying to teach himself the 
classic fables and Latin. Among the earliest 
of those who noticed and encouraged his 
talents were the painter Romney and a let- 
tered and amiable clergyman named Mathew ; 
whose wife, herself a woman of culture, used 
to invite the boy to her house, and read out 
translations of the ancient poets while he 
made sketches to such passages as struck his 
fancy. His eariiest commission was from a 
friend of the Mathews, Mr. Crutchley of 
Simninghill Park, for a set of six classical 
drawings of this kind. He became a preco- 
cious exhibitor and prize-winner, gaimng at 
twelve the first prize of the Society of Arts 
for a medal, and another similar prize at fif- 
teen. In 1767, and for two years following, 
he was a contributor to the exhibitions of 
the Free Society of Artists in Pall Mall; 
and to those of the Royal Academy from the 
second year of their foundation, 1770. In 
this year he became a student at the Aca- 
demy schools, and presently carried off the 
silver medal. But when it came to the com- 
petition for the gold medal in 1772, the suc- 
cessful youth received a check, the president 
and council awarding the prize to a rival, 
Thomas Engleheart [a. v.1, who did nothing 
afterwards to j ustify tne choice. This reverse 
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is said to ]mve lutd a salutary efiect on the 
character of the joung Flaxman, tn whose 
composition a certain degree of dogmatism 
and eetf-sufficiencj' went together with man; 
tuniable qualities of kindness, simplicit y, en- 
thnaiasm, generosity, and piety. Some ex- 
perience of the foraiBT quaiitiw, nuturally 
most conspicuoua in early youth, cansed 
Thomas Wedgwood to writeof him in 1775, 
' It is but B few years since be wns a most su- 
preme coicomb.' By the time these words 
■were written Wedgwood's partner, Thomas 
Bentley [q. v.], who bad already had some 
business relations with the elder Flaxman, 
had aeciired the services of his second son 
as a dcsigcer for the cameo wares of their 
firm, then freshly in fashion. Wedgwood 
himself quickly learnt to rate the talents of 
the yomi^ coicomb at their true value, and 
to call hun ' the genius of sculpture.' It ' 
was by designing and preparing wax models 
for classical friezes and portrait medallions 
in Wedgwood ware (hat Flaxman chiefly 
maintained himself during the first part of . 
hie career. I 

That career falls into three main diTisiona : 
first, his early life in Londou, brought to a 
■ lilose in 17Si by his departure for Rome ; 
^IMst, the period of his residence in It«ly, 
^^nm his thirty-second to bis thirty-ninth 
|HMr (1787-94) : and, lastly, his second re- 
■•Sdmce in London, as an artist of acknoW' 
lodged fame and standing, from 1794 until 
his death in 1826. 

In 1776, the year in which young Flaxman 
began to he regularly employed by the Wedg- 
woods, his fiunily, and he with it, moved 
from New Street, Covent Garden, to a larger 
shop, No. 430 Strand. He had been for four 
years a frequent exhibitor at the Royal Aca- 
demy (1770, a wax model of Neptune; 1771, 
four portrait models in wax ; 1772, figure of 
a child in wojc, portrait bust in terra-cotta, 
figure of History; 1773, a figure of the Gre- 
"'n Comedy, a Voetol in bas-relief); and con- 
ned lo contribute somewhat more irregu- 
Ej^during the next twelve years. In 1780 be 
wed his first de«ign for a monument to be 
Btod in a church, that, namely, in honour 
HOhattertonforSt.MaryRedcIiffeatBristol; 
Il'wufollowedinl784byoneinmemoryof 
.,tt. Marley for Gloucester Cathedral, end 
ll 1786 by another, for Chichester, in memorj- 
Htbe R«V. Thomas and Mrs. Margaret Ball. 
}t WM by works of this class that Flaxman 
|BiB in due time to cara the best part both 
t'bu livelihood and his fame. Meantime 
tl inMtsant industry (for he is described as 
■^nnlly reading or drawing when not 
It work for his employers) did not 
itn from increasing t he circle of his 
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acquaintance. His chosen companions of 
his own age and calling were Thomas Stot- 
hard and William Blake. FVtr a time these 
three young artists used to frequent together 
the drawing-room of Mrs. Mathew in Rath- 
hone Place, which wns the resort of a lettered 
society, including such inodelrt of female ac- 
complishment and decorum as Mrs. Montague, 
Mrs. Barbauld, and Mrs. Chapone. There 
was that about Flaxman already, and still 
more as time went on, which secured him 
personal liking and respect wherever he went. 
His appearance was singular, for though lue 
frame bad acquired a wiry tenacity which 
enabled bim to bear much fatigue, yet he 
looked feeble, and was high-shouldered almost 
to deformity, with a head somewhat too large 
for his body, and a sidelong gait in walking. 
His mouth and set of jaw had something of 
plebeian stubbornness, corresponding to his 
indexible rigidity of opinion on certain sub- 
jects ; but the eyes were fine and full of en- 
thusiasm, the forehead noble, the smile quaint 
and winning, and in youth his features were 
set off to advantage bv a crop of long brown 
hair curling to his sfioidders. Such un be 
was, Flaxman won the afTections of a girl 
about his own age, Ann Denman, who proved 
to him the best of wives. She shared all 
, bis studies and interests, was enthusiastic, 
sensible, somewhat sententious, according to 
the Johnsonian fashion of the age, in speech, 
the pleasantest and most ^gal of house- 
keepers, bis inseparable companion, helpmate, 
and 'dictionary' (tousebiaownexpreasion). 
The pair were married in 1782, and went to 
live in a very small house, No. 27 Wardour 
Street; where Flaxman was elected to the 
parochial office of collector of the watch- 
rote, Shortly afterwards the sculptor wa» 
made known by Romney to his friend Wil- 
liam Havley [q, v.], the Sussex squire and 
poet, I'his maudlin writer, but genial and 

Eenerous man,conceivedawarm altachment 
Dth for Flaxman and his wife. The young 
couple spent the summer holidays of sevenu 
years following their marriage at Hayley's 
country house at Eartham in the South 
Downs ; and his patronage, equally assiduous 
and delicate, was of great use to' Flaxman, 
particularly in procuring him commissions 
lor monumental works in the neighbouring 
cathedral of Chichester. 

After five years of married life Flaxman 
determined to start on a journey to Rome, 
on which his heart had long been set. Wedg- 
wood helped him both with recommendations 
and with a mone^ advance for services to be 
renderedin superintending the workofthed*- 
signers and modellers employed for the firm 
in Italy. Theyouugcoupleset out in August 
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1787, and took uptheir quarters at Rome in 
the Via Felice. They meant to stay abroad 
only two years, but stayed seven. Their 
residence at Rome was varied with summer 
trips to other parts of Italy, the records of 
some of which are preserved in the artist's 
extant sketch-books and journals. These 
prove him to have been a zealous and intel- 
ligent student, not only of the remains of 
classic art, to which by sympathy and voca- 
tion he was more especially attracted, but 
also of the works, then generally despised, of 
the Gothic and early Renaissance ages in 
Italy. At Rome he soon attracted the notice of 
the resident and travelling English dilettanti. 
A Mr. Knight, of Portland Place, for whom 
he had already executed a figure of Alex- 
ander, and just before leaving England a 
Venus and Cupid, ordered from him a re- 
duced copy of the Borghese vase (these works 
are now at WolverleyHall, Worcestershire) ; 
' Anastasius ' Hope of Deepdene, a group 
of 'Cephalus and Aurora; the notorious 
Frederick Ilervey, earl of Bristol and bishop 
of Derry, one on a great scale of the * Fury of 
Athamas.' Flaxman's relations with the last- 
named patron and his agent were a source of 
great annoyance to him ; the price fixed was 
600/. ; the instalment were unpunctuallv 
doled out ; the work remained long on hand, 
And when completed left the sculptor heavily 
out of pocket (the group is now at Ick- 
worth, fiury St. Edmunds). Flaxman also 
spent much time on his own account on an 
attempt, not very successful, to restore and 
-complete as a group the famous ancient frag- 
ment at the Vatican known as the Belvedere 
torso ; the cast of this group he in later life 
destroyed. He was further engaged while 
at Rome in preparing designs for a monu- 
ment in relief to the poet Collins for Chi- 
chester Cathedral, and for one in the round 
to Lord Mansfield for Westminster Abbey. 
On behalf of the Wedgwoods he found much 
to employ him at first, less afterwards. The 
occupation which brought him most repute, 
though at first slender enough profit, during 
his stay at Rome was not that of a sculptor 
or modeller, but that of a designer of illus- 
trations to the poets. Mrs. Hare Naylor 
^bom Georgiana Shipley, and mother of the 
distinguished brothers, Francis, Augustus, 
and Julius Hare [q. v.]) gave him the com- 
mission for the designs to the *Iliad* and 
* Odyssey,' seventy-three drawings in all at 
fifteen shillings each. These drawings no 
£ooner began to be shown about among ar- 
tistic circles at Rome than they aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm. Mr. Hope followed suit 
with a commission for similar designs for 
Dante; Lady Spencer with one for a set of 



^schylus subjects (at a guinea each). All 
four series were successively handed over to 
Piroli to be engraved, and the first copies of 
each were printed at Rome in 1793; the 

Elates were then shipped to England, for 
ome publication, and tnose for the ' Odyssey' 
getting lost on the voyage, the designs were 
re-engraved for Flaxman bv his friend Blake. 
The en^rraved versions of the desi^rns fall far 
short of the originals, neither Piroli nor Blake 
(in this his first attempt) having at all suc- 
ceeded in rendering with the burin the delicacy 
and expressiveness of Flaxman's pen work. 

In an age much given to the cultivation of 
classic art and virtu, Flaxman, even as a lad, 
with no models before him except the plaster 
casts of his father's shop, had shown in his 
drawings and models an instinct beyond that 
of an^ of his contemporaries for the true 
qualities of Greek design. He had the secret, 
almost lost to modem art, of combining ideal 
grace of form and rhythmical composition of 
lines with spontaneousness and truth of pose 
and gesture, and the imafiected look of life. 
Sketching constantly, as was his habit, with 
pen and pencil the leading lines and masses 
of every scene and every action of daily 
humanity that caught his attention within 
doors or without, and at the same time study- 
ing ardentlv, since his arrival in Italy, the 
works of Greek design in ancient yases and 
bas-reliefs, he had greatly strengthened his 
natural gifts both for linear design and the 
expression of life and action. The best of 
the outlines to the Greek poets and Dante 
— and they are those which represent sub- 
jects of grace and gentleness, rather than 
subjects of violence or terror — are worthy 
of all the praise they have won. Their suc- 
cess was immediate and universaL Fuseli, 
whose foible was certainly not diffidence, 
at Once declared himself outdone as a de- 
signer. Canova, the prince of Italian sculp- 
tors, was generous in recognising those qua- 
lities in Flaxman which he lacked himself, 
and praised his work without stint. Schlegel, 
the chief of German critics, extolled it a few 
years later more vehemently still. French 
taste, then running towards ancient ideals, 
was equally favourable, and from within a 
few vears of the publication of these designs 
until our own time the name of Flaxman has 
been perhaps more known and honoured 
abroaa than that of any other English artist. 
Flaxman'slast occupation in Italy was that 
of getting packed and despatched the collec- 
tion of casts from the antique which Romney 
had commissioned him to form, intending 
to place it for the use of students in his great 
painting room at Hampstead. The sculptor 
and his wife left Italy in the summer of 1794, 
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an<i travelled to England without nny siicli 
moleatation as they apprehended from the 
disturbed state of the continent, Theyesta- 
bliahi'd thenMelves in a house in Bucking- 
ham Street, Fitzroy Square, where FIsxman 
continued to live nntil his death. A eon 
of Hayley's, who ehowed some talent for 
art, was placed with him as a pupil, but 
within a few years died of a dccliOB, and ie 
commemorated by a small memorial relief, in 
Fl&xmtm's best manner, inEartham Church. 
Prom the date of hia return, commisaiona for 
memorial sculptures, both public and priTSte, 
brought Flaxman employment and reward 
inorethaitGullicxeDtforhismodeBtdesireBand 
fmgal way of livinff. In the tnost lucrative 
branch of bis profession, the production of 
ordinary busts and portrait statues, he found 



IS and character. Among the best of his 
«mblcmat ic groups in memoryof private per- 
sons, ejecuted during the years following his 
return from Rome, were those to Mies Emily 
Mawley, for Chertsev Church (model exhi- 
bited 1797^ ; to Miss Luahington, for Lewis- 
ham : to Miss Cromwell, for Chichester, 1 800 ; 
and to Mrs. Knight, for Milton Church, Cam- j 
bridge, 1802. Among' public monuments he 
exhibited in 1796 the model of that to Lord 
Mutafleld for Westminster Abbey, and in 
1798 of that to Corsican Paoli for the some 



Sir William Jones (Her brother-in-law) for 
St. Mary's, Oxford (the model exhibited 
1797 i the finished portrait statue, 1801),and 
afterwards executed another for University 
College, Oxford. These commissions led the 
way lo an Indian connection, and Flaxman 
afterwards carried out several monumental 
works for ihe East India Company and one 
for the miab of Tanjore. In 1800 he showed 
a design tor a monument to a Captain Dun- 
das, and in 1802 that for the monument of 
Captain Montagttin Westminster Abbey. In 
the meantime he had in 1797 been elected nn 
associate of the I^Dyal Academy, and a full 
member in 1800, in which year was exhi- 
bited his diploma work, a marble relief nf 
■j\pollo and Marpessa.' 

Thifrp remain evidences of Flaxman'a in- 
dustry in olhor forms during these years. It 
iros bis yearly habit to give his wife on her 
birthday a drawing of their friend Stothard, 
In 1790 lie gave her instead, with aeharming 
dedication, a sot of forty outline drawings 
of his own in illustration of n little allegorical 
po«m he had written in blank verie, called 
'Thn Knight of the Blaxing Cross' (this vo- 
luma i« now in the FiUwilliam Museum, 



Cambridge). In 1797 he published in the 
' Gentleman's Magmine ' a letler lo the pre- 
sident and council of the Royal Acaderar, de- 
precating, with more point and vigour ot style 
than are shown in any other of his writings, 
the scheme of the French government lor 
ransacking Italy of its art treasures and bring- 
ing them to Paris. The progress of the war 
with France fired his patriotism, and in 1800 
he addresaed a pamphlet to the committee 
then considering the proposal to erect a great 
naval pillarlnhonour of British arms. Flax- 
man urged in opposition the erection of a 
colossal statue of ISritannia triumphntit, two 
hundred feet high, on Greenwich Hill. The 
next year he exhibited his sketch model 
for such a monument, and was somewhat 
wounded at the indiSerence with which his 

E reject was received. About the same lime 
e published another letler to the president 
and council of the Royal Academy on the 
encouragement of the arts in England. In 
1803 the act of rapine against which he 
pleaded five years before hod been accom- 

flisbed, and the peace of Amiens brought all 
lurope to Paris to gaie on the sjioils of Italy 
there assembled. Flaxman, notwithstanding 
bis disapproval, went too, butstilUvdeclined 
all interchange of courtesies with the French 
artists and otnerswho had been instrumental 
in the spoliation. 

After 1802 the tenor of Flaxman's life con- 
tinued with Ultlechange until 1810, when he 
was appointed to the newly created post of 
professor of sculpture in the academy. Not 
only his fame as an artist, but particularly 
his assiduity and popularity as a teacher iii 
the academy schools, recommended him to 
this post. Simplicity and earnestness of 
manner are said to have been his chief 
characteristics as a lecturer. ' The Rev. John 
Flftxmau' he was once styled by the obstre- 
perous Fusell in the act of leaving a jovial 
go and hear him. His lectures 
)ubliabed form show no power of 
nd not much of order or arrangement, 
l>oints of scholarship and archeology 
ore now quite without authority ; they are at 
the some time distin^ished for sound sense 
and native insight into the principles and 
virtues alike of Greek and Gothic art. Amons 
the chief works of sculpture which occiiplea 
Flaxman in the years preceding and follow- 
ing his appointment ns academy professor 
were the beautiful and elaborate monument 
in relief for the Barinff family in Micheldever 
Church. Hampshire, of which the variousiwrts 
were exhibited at interval? between 1806 and 
1811 ; the monument, only less rich, for the 
Va rborough fa m i ly at Campsal 1 Ch urch .York- 
shire: a model for amonument toSir joaliua 
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Reynolds in St. Paul's (1807); one for a 
monument to Josiah Webbe for India (1810) ; 
monuments to Captains Walker and Beckett 
in Leeds Church (1811) ; a monument to Lord 
Com wallis for Prince of Wales* Island (1812) ; 
one in honour of Sir J. Moore for Glasgow 
(1813) ; one to General Simco^, and one t-o a 
Mr. Bosanquet for Leyton Church (1814). 
Since 1793 he had published no drawings in 
illustration of the poets except three for an 
edition, undertaken by Hayley, of Cowper's 
translations into English of the Latin poems 
of Milton (published 1810). Other sets of 
drawings made but not published about this 
time were one for the * Pilgrim's Progress ' 
and* one to illustrate a Chinese tale in verse, 
called ' The Casket/ which he wrote (1812) 
to amuse his womankind. In 1817 he brought 
out the outlines to Hesiod, which are both the 
best in themselves of his designs to the Greek 
poets, and much the best rendered by the en- 
graver, in this instance again Blake. For the 
next few years classical and decorative sub- 
jects in various forms be^n to occupy a larger 
share than usual of his time, side by side with 
monumental sculpture for churches. In the 
same year (1817) he designed a tripod to be 
executed by the goldsmiths Rundell and 
Bridge, and presented to John Kemblo on 
his taking leave of the stage; and in 1818, on 
a commission from the same goldsmiths, set 
to work on the drawings and models for a 
shield of Achilles, to be executed in relief 
according to the description in the 18th 
book of the ' Iliad.* This task gave him 
much labour and much pleasure, and in the 
result added considerably to his fame ; though 
nothing, as we now know, could be more un- 
like the art of the Homeric age than Flax- 
man s suave and flowing work, which re- 
sembles a number of his happiest outline 
designs worked into a single ring-shaped com- 
position. In 1820 Flaxman was engaged on 
a pedimental group in marble of * Peace, Li- 
berty, and Plenty for the Duke of Bedford's 
new sculpture gallery at Woburn. A group 
of * Maternal Love' for the monument to 
Mrs. Fitzharris (1817) ; two reliefs of * Faith' 
and 'Charity' for the monument of Lady 
Spencer, exhibited in 1819 ; and one of * liel- 
ligious Instruction' in 1820, for a monu- 
ment to the Rev. John Clowes at St. John's 
Church, Manchester, show that the artist 
had at the same time not broken off his usual 
labour on pious memorials for the dead, and 
symbols of Christian hope and consolation. 
His literary industry at the same time is 
shown by several articles on art and archoeo- 
lofl^ contributed to Rees's * Encyclopaedia ' 
(published 1819-20). 
Flaxman's home life in Buckingham Street 



during these years was one of great content- 
ment. He was childless, but his half-sister, 
Mary Ann Flaxman, who was thirteen years 
younger than himself, and his wife's sister, 
Maria Penman, had joined his household. He 
went little into society, but kept up an un- 
pretending hospitality in his own home. 
Crabb Rooinson, who was first acijuainted 
with Flaxman in 1810, has borne witness to 
the spiritof pleasantness which reigned there; 
to the dignity and simnlicity of Flaxman's 
character, the charm ana playfulness of his 
ordinary conversation, ana the goodness of 
heart which made him beloved alike by pupils, 
servants, models, and the poor folk ana cnil- 
dren of the neighbourhood, among whom he 
went habitually armed with a sketch-book 
to note down their actions and ^froupings, 
and a pocketful of coppers to relieve their 
distress. Similar testimonies of affectionate 
and admiring regard have been left by others, 
especially by E. H. Baily the sculptor, who 
was his pupil from 1807 to 1814; by Watson 
the sculptor; and by Allan Cunningham, 
who only knew him in the last years of his 
life. In conduct Flaxman seems to have been 
faultlessly kind, upright, and generous, and in 
conversation sweetness itself ; except on the 
subject of religion, in which he held stiffly to 
certain private opinions, compounded partly 
of puritan orthodoxy and partly of Sweden- 
borgian mysticism. The mystical * Book of 
Enoch ' supplied many subjects to his pencil, 
and he had a sympathy with religious seers 
and enthusiasts. But he was not haunted, 
like Blake, by visions more real to him than 
reality ; and when Sharp, the engraver, came 
to him with a message from the prophet 
Brothers, declaring that he must accompany 
them in leading back the Jews to Jerusa- 
lem, and undertake the office of architect to 
the Temple, he was able to put by the offer 
with a smile and speak 01 it humorously 
afterwards. 

In 1820 Mrs. Flaxman, who had made a 
good recovery from a stroke of paralysis six 
years before, died on 6 Feb. The blow to 
Flaxman was very great. His health and 
spirits were never the same again, though he 
did not suffer the shock to diminish or inter- 
rupt his industry. The next year he finished 
and exhibited the group of ' Michael and 
Satan,' for Lord Egremont, in marble, and in 
1824 a * Pastoral ApoUo ' for the same patron. 
Both are now at Pet worth. In 1822 he gave 
an address at the Royal Academy on the oc- 
casion of the death of Canova, and in 1823 
received a visit from his old admirer, Schlegel. 
He was at work about the same time on sta- 
tuettes of Raphael and Michael Angelo, on 
small figures of Cupid and Psyche, on designs 
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for & statue of Bums, and for one of JiiLn 
Ki'mble f'jr Weatmineter Abbey, and on 
eketcbw for ttietea for the esteroal decora- 
tion of Buckingham Palace, then uneoni' 
pleted. In his seventy-second year he lired 
etill surrounded by honour and nfTection, and 
mbiuynlmost as ever.thoughvii'ibly failing 
in strenpth : when, on 3 Dec. 1826, he caught 
A cold iu church, which turned quickly to 
inflammation. On the morning of the 'tn he 
died. He vras buried, with no public mourn- 
ing, in the chnrcbof St. Gilea-in-the-FioIds. 
The most important and complete monu- 
tnental works of Fkxnuin, including those 
above mentioned and others, are to be found 
in Westminster Abbty, in St.Poul's, ut Glas- 
gow, and in Calcutta ; his most ambitious 
classical and decorativB sroups and tiguies 
ot Petwotih, Ickworth, Wobura, Deepdene, 
and Wolverley Hall. But neither of these 
cluses of work represent him at his best. 
Ilia occupation on ■srn.x models for "Wedg- 
wood had accustomed him in youth to work 
chieBy on a minute scale; ond on a large 
scnle he never leamt to design or execut« 
with complete mastery. Manyof theshort- 
cominga of his heroic monuments are due to 
tiie ikct of his having used half-sized, or even j 
Bmnller, instead of mil-sized models in their , 

Ereptiration. Theyore, moreover, often marred 
y mexpressiveness and lack of thoroughness I 
in the treatment of the marble; Flaxman not 
having been himself very skdful with the ' 
chisel, and having been content, except in a 
few instances (as the 'Fury of Athamas'and 
the Academy relief of 'Apollo and Marpessa,' 
which he is said to have finished in great 
part with his own hand), with the empty 
mechanical polish which the Italian work- 
men of the time imitated from the Roman 
imitationsof Greek originals. His real genius 
appears far better in the memorial reliefs in 
honour of the private dead, which are to 
be found in so many churches throughout 
Engluid — in Chiefaetler Cathedral no less 
than eiglit, in the cathedrals of Winchester 
and 01oucMt«r, in the churches of Leeds, 
MancllMter, Oampaoll, Tewkesbury, Led bury, 
Michtddever, Heston, Chert«ey, Cookham, 
Lewisham, Berkenhara, Leyton, Milton, and 
many mort>. For this class of work his fa- 
Tourit* form of desigTi was one of symbolic 
Clares or groups in relief, embodying some 
mmple theme of sorrow or consolation, a he- 
■litude, or a text from the Lord's Prayer. 
Such motives lose all triteness in his hands, 
and are distinguished by a unli^ue combina- 
tion of typicifl claMic grace with heartf.dt 
bumanityanddomesticpnthoa. But of these, 
too, the execution in marble is often not equal 
bttliebeautyof iho motive, and in many cases . 



they can be studied almost batter in the collec- 
tion of casts from theclaymodelB preserved in 
the Flaiman Hall at University College than 
in the marbles themselves. Perhaps the moat 
entirely satisfactory class of Flaxman's works 
is to be found, not among his sculptures, but 
his drawings and sketches and pen outlJiie,pea 
and wash, or pencil. These are very numer- 
ous, and include ideas and essays for almost. 
all his extant or projected works, whether in 
sculpture or outhne illustrations, as well as 
many hundred studies and motives from life 
orfancy not afterwards used. Slight as they 
commonly ore, abstract and generalised as is 
their treatment of anatomical forms, thev 
stand alone by the peculiar guniity of their 
beauty; expressing, in lines of a charm equal 
to, and partly caught from, that of antique 
vase-painting and bas-reliefa, the inventions 
and observations of a singularly gifted, pure, 
lofty, and tender spirit. The best pnhlic col- 
lections of them are in the British Museum, 
the South Kensington Museum, in the Flax- 
man Hal! at University College, and the Fiti- 
william Museum, Cambridge ; mony more 
remain in private hands. 

John FlaKman'a elder brother, William 
FLiiMis(1753?-1795P), was also* modeller 
and exhibitor. He contributed to the exhi- 
bition of the Free Society of Artists in 1768, 
and to those of the Academy at intervals be- 
tween irsl{wben he sent a portrait of John 
Flaxman in wax) and 179.^. He is said to 
have been distinguished as a carverin wood. 
No details of his life have been preserved in 
any published memoir or correspondence of 
his brother. 

Of more note as an artist, and more closely 
I associated with the sculptor's career, was 
I iiis half-sister, Maei Ann Fiaxmas {176S-. 
1833). She lived as governess in the family 
of the Hare Naylors for several years, first 
in Italy and afterwards at Weimar; and 
from 1810 waa an inmate of John Flaiman's 
bouse at Buckingham Street until his death. 
Her work in art was strongly influenced by 
his example, and shows both talent and feel- 
ing. She is best known bv the six designs 
for Ilayley's ' Triumphs of Temper,' engraved 
by Blake, and published in 1803. Ilercon- 
tributions to the Royal Academy occur at 
intervals between 1780 and 1819, and con- 
sist chiejy of designs in illustration of poetry 

[Anonymont 'Brief Memoir' prefixed to Flax- 
man's Lectures, ed. 1820; Allan Cuoningtiam's 
Iiivcg of the most Eminent British Painters. 
Sculptors, anrl AcchitL'cla ; J. T. Smith's Nolbv 
lirus ni.d his Times ; Dr. Lon»dale'» Lift of Wat- 
son; Un. Brny'a Life of Stothnnl; (lituhrist's 
sLd BosHOtti's Life of Blake; Miss Mctevard's 
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Life of Josiah Wedgwood; Grabb Robinson's 
Diaries and Reminiscences ; Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artists ; articles by G. F. Teniswood in the Art 
Journal for 1 867» 1868. and 1872 ; Sidney Colyin*s 
Drawings of Flaxman (atlas fol. 1876) ; unpub- 
lished correspondence.] S. C. 

FLECOnJS, GERBARUS {Jl. 1546- 
1554), painter. [See Fliccius.] 

FLECKNOE, RICHARD (d. 1678 P). 
poet, is said to have been an Irishman and 
a Roman catholic priest. From his own ac- 
count of his travels it appears that he went 
abroad in 1640, and spent three or four years 
in the Low Countries. He travelled to Rome 
in 1645, where, as he says, he was chiefly 
occupied with pictures and statues. From 
Rome he made a voyage to Constantinople 
about 1047, and he afterwards went to Por- 
tugal, and visited Brazil in 1648. Thence 
he returned to Flanders and to England. 
At Rome he was visited by Andrew Mar- 
veil, who described him in * Fieckno, an Eng- 
lish priest at Rome.' Marvell, with his hy- 
perbolic humour, gives a quaint description 
of Flecknoe*s extreme leanness, his narrow 
lodging up three pairs of stairs, and his ap- 
petite for reciting nis own poetry. Flecknoe, 
as appears from his dedications, was known 
to many distinguished people on the conti- 
nent and in England. Langbaine says that 
he was more acquainted with the nobility 
than with the muses. He speaks as a moderate 
catholic, though one of his books (see below) 
contains a panegyric upon Cromwell at the 
Protector's death. He says that nobody 
prints more or publishes less than he. He 
amused himseli by writing plays, only one 
of which (* Love's Kingdom ') was acted, and 
giving lists of the actors whom he would 
have wished to represent the parts. He dis- 
approved of the license of the stage, and was 
regarded with special contempt and dislike 
by the popular writers. Dryden refers to 
him in his dedication of *Limberham* (1678), 
and a rather obscure phrase, that there is a 
worse poet in the world than * he of scan- 
dalous memory who left it last,* is supposed 
to intimate that Flecknoe was then recently 
dead. Dryden in his later satire, * MacFleck- 
noe,' 1082, says that Flecknoe 

In prose and verse was owned, without dispute, 
Through all the realms of nonsense, absolute. 

The causes of Dryden's antipathy, if they 
were anything more than a general dislike 
to bad poetry, are not discoverable. In one 
of his epigrams Flecknoe praises Dryden, 

the Muses' darling and delight. 
Than whom none ever flow so high a flight. 

Southey has pointed out some good lines in 



Flecknoe, and Lamb prefixed some pleasing^ 
verses on silence to his essay ' On a Quaker's 
Meeting.' He is also praised in the ' Retro* 
spective Review.' It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that Flecknoe's verses, ezceptin|[ a 
few happy passages, are of the kind which 
chiefly pleases the author. They were printed 
for private circulation, and are often rare. 

His works are : 1. ' Hierothalamium, or 
the Heavenly Nuptials of our Blessed Sa- 
viour with a Pious Soule,' 1626. 2. * The 
Afiections of a Pious Soule unto our Saviour 
Christ, expressed in a mixed Treatise of Verse 
and Prose,' 1640. 3. ' Miscellania, or Poems 
of all Sorts, with divers other Pieces,' 1653. 
4. ' Love's Dominion, a dramatick piece full 
of excellent Moralities, written as a pattern 
for the reformed stage,' 1654 (anon.) 5. ' A 
Relation of Ten Years' Travels in Europe^ 
Asia, Afirique, and America,' 1656. 6. ' l^e 
Diarium or Journal, divided into twelve Jor- 
nadas in burlesque Rhime or Drolling Verse,' 
1656. 7. ' Enigmaticall Characters, all taken 
to the Life from several Persons, Humours, and 
Dispositions,' 1658. (A second edition, called 
'Sixtj-nine Characters,' &c., in 1665; and 
also in 1665 'Enigmatical Characters, &c. 
. . . being rather a new work than a new 
impression of the old,' differing greatly from 
the other two.) 8. * The Marriage of Ocea- 
nus and Britannia,' 1659. 9. * The Idea 
of his Highness Oliver, late Lord Protector, 
with certain brief Reflections on his Life,* 
1659. 10. * Heroick Portraits, with other Mis- 
cellany Pieces,' 1660. 11.' Love's Kin^om, 
a Pastoral Trage-Comedy '(* Love's Dominion * 
altered) ; appended is a short treatise of the 
English stage, 1664 (reprinted in Hazlitt's 
* English Drama and Stage,' Roxbu^he Li- 
brary, 1869). 12. * Erminia, or the Fair and 
Virtuous Lady, a Trage-Comedy,* 1661 and 
1605. 13. ' A Farrago of Several Pieces,* 
1066. 14. 'The Damoiselles k la Mode,' 
1667 (taken, according to the preface, 'out 
of several excellent pieces of Moliere*). 
15. * Sir William Davenant*s Voyage to the 
other World, with his Adventures in the 
Poets* Elyzium : a Poetical Fiction,' 1668 
(with a postscript to the actors at the theatre 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields). 16. * Epigrams of 
all Sorts,' 1 bk. 1669. 17. ' Epigrams of all 
Sorts, made at divers times on several occa- 
1070, with 'Epigrams Divine and 



sions, 



Moral.' Another book witn same title (' rather 
a new work than a new impression '), 1671. 

18. ' A Collection of the choicest Epigrams 
and Characters of R. F.' (rather a ' new work 
than a new impression '), 1673 (from previous 
' Epi^ams ' and ' Enigmatical Characters ')• 

19. 'Euterpe Revived, or Epigrams made at?- 
several times ... on persons . . . most o€ 
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them now living/ 1675. 20. 'A Treatise 
of the Sports of Wit,* 1675 (only two copies 
Jmown, one in the Huth Library). 

[Lanebaine*s Dramatic Poets, 1691, pp. 199- 
202 ; ware's Writers of Ireland ; Southe/s Om- 
niana, i. 105-10 ; Scott's Dryden, 1808, vi. 7, 
X. 441 ; MarvoU's Works (Grosart), pp. zxxiv, 
229 ; Retrospective Review, v. 266-75.J L. S. 

FLEET, Sir JOIIN {d. 1712), governor 
of the East India Company, was, according 
to Luttrell, by trade a sugar baker, but ac- 
cording to Le Neve a wine cooper. He was 
elected sheriff of London on 11 Oct. 1688, 
and alderman soon afterwards, having in the 
interval been knighted. He was also chosen 
captain of the city horse volunteers in July 
1689, and lord mayor on 1 Oct. 1692. His ac- 
cession to the latter office was celebrated by 
-A pageant called 'The Triumphs of London,' 
written by Elkanah Settle and performed in 
the Grocers' Hall on 29 Oct. He represented 
the city of London in parliament between 
March 1692-3 and 1705, with the exception 
of the short parliament which sat from 30 Dec. 
1701 to 2 July 1702. On 26 April 1695 he i 
w^as elected governor of the East India Com- 
pany. It was a critical epoch in the history 
of the company, the charter having become 
legally forfeit in consequence of the interest 
due to the government having fallen into 
jirrear. The government was itself in finan- 
cial straits. A rival company had also been 
projected which offered the government a ■ 
loan of 2,000,000/. at 8 per cent., while the 
best offer which Fleet was authorised to make 
on behalf of the old companv was an advance 
of 700,000/. at 6 per cent . I'he new company 
was accordingly incorporatedon5 Sept. 1698, 
and the old company found it necessary to 
effect an amalgamation. This was carried 
out on 22 July 1702. Fleet was appointed, 
on 11 July 1702, one of the commissioners 
to execute the office of lieutenant of London, 
and on 14 March 1704-5 he was elected presi- 
dent of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. He 
married twice, his second wife being the 
relict of Newcomb, the king*s printer. He 
died in 1712 and was buried at l3attersea. 

[Luttreirs Relation of State Affairs, i. 468, 
ii. 581, iii. 466, iv. 376, 605, 721, v. 193, vi. 186; 
Le Neve*8 Pedigrees of Knights (Harl. Soc.), p. 
417 ; Anderson's Hist, of Commerce, ii. 222, 236 ; 
Lists of Members of Parliament (Official Ketnm 
of) ; lifBona^a Environs, 1792, i. 35 ; Brit. Mus. 
Gat. * £. SeUle.*] J. M. R. 

FLEETWOOD, CHARLES (d. 1692), 
soldier, was the third son of Sir Miles Fleet- 
wood of Aldwinkle, Northamptonshire, and 
of Anne, dauff hter of Nicholas Luke of Wood- 
end, Bedforashire (pedigree communicated 



by W. S. Churchill, esq.) Sir Miles Fleet- 
wood was receiver of the court of wards, and 
died in 1641. His eldest son. Sir William (b. 
1603), who succeeded to his father's estates 
and office, took the side of the king, and died 
in 1674. George, the second son, sought his 
fortune in the service of Sweden, and is noticed 
below. Charles, who appears to have been 
much younger than his brothers, was left by 
his fatner an annuity of 60/., chargeable on 
the estate of Sir WiUiam Fleetwood {Royalist 
Composition Papers^ 2nd sor. xxiii. 166). He 
was admitted a member of Gray's Inn 30 Nov. 
1638 (HarUian MS. 1912^. In 1642 he and 
other young gentlemen 01 the Inns of Court 
entereid the fife-guard of the Earl of Essex 
(Ludlow, ed. 1751, p. 17). Though a simple 
trooper Fleetwood was in September 1642 
employed by Essex to bearaletter to the Earl 
of Dorset, containing overtures of peace to the 
king, but was dismissed without an answer 
(CLAREXDoy, ed. Macray, ii. 340). He was 
wounded at the first battle of Newbury, by 
which time he had risen to the rank of captain 
(Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, p. 244). In May 
1644 parliament rewarded him with the 
receivership of the court of wards, forfeited 
by his brother (WiiiTELOCKE, i. 256, ed. 1 863). 
In the same year he was in command of a 
regiment in the Earl of Manchester's army, 
and already notorious as a favourer of secta- 
ries. *Look at Colonel Fleetwoods regi- 
ment,* writes a presbyterian; 'what a cluster 
of preaching officers and troopers there is ! ' 
{Manchester s Quarrel with Cromwell, p. 72). 
His supjwrt of preaching officers involves 
him in a c[uarrel with Sir Samuel Luke 
(Ellis, Original Letters, 3rd scr. iv. 260-6). 
Fleetwood commanded a regiment of horse 
in the new model, fought at Naseby, and as- 
sisted in the defeat of Sir Jacob Astley at 
Stow-in-tho-Wold (Sprigge, Anglia Bedi- 
viva, pp. 67, 107, 174 ; Rushworth, vi. 140). 
In May 1646 Fleetwood entered the House 
of Commons as member for Marlborough 
(Return of Members of Parliament, i. 496). 
In the quarrel between the army and the 
parliament in the summer of 1647 he played 
an important part. His regiment was one of 
those which unanimously refused to take ser- 
vice in Ireland ; he himself was one of the 
four military commissioners sent to explain 
the votes of parliament to the army (30 April 
1647), and also one of the officers appointed 
by the army to treat with the commissioners 
of parliament (I July 1047) (Rushworth, 
vi. 468, 475, 603). According to the state- 
ments of Lilbum and Holies he was deeply 
engaged in the plot for seizing the kingr at 
Holmby (Lilburn, An Impeachment of High 
Treason against Oliver Cromwell, 1049, p. 65; 
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Masbkes, Tracts y i. 246). Fleetwood does not 
appear to have been actively employed in the 
second civil war, and took no part in the king's 
trial. He was appointed on 14 Aug. 1649 
governor of the Isle of Wight, in conjunction 
with Colonel Sydenham (Ca/. State Papers^ 
Dom. 1649-60, p. 277). In the summer of 
1650 he accompanied Cromwell to Scotland, 
and, as lieutenant-general of the horse, helped 
to gain the battle of Dunbar. During liis 
absence Fleetwood was elected a member of 
the third council of state (17 Feb. 1661), and 
was recalled from Scotland and charged with 
the command of the forces retained in England 
{ib. 1661, pp. 44, 108). This position gave 
him the command of the forces collected to 
oppose Charles II's march into England. He 
met Cromwell on 24 Aug. at "W arwick to 
concert measures with him, gathered ^t Ban- 
bury the militia of about twenty counties, 
and crossing the Severn established himself 
at Upton, on the south-west of Worcester 
(29 Aug.) From this point Fleetwood com- 
menced the battle of 3 iSept., forcing his way 
across the Teme, and driving the royalists 
into Worcester {Old Parliamentary History, 
XX. 25, 33, 41, 00). His services were ac- 
knowledged by the thanks of the House of 
Commons, and his re-election to the council 
of state. In the following year Fleetwood's 
importance was further increased by his ap- 
pointment as commander-in-chief in Ireland 
and his marriage with Cromwell's daughter. 
A few weeks after the battle of Worcester 
Fleetwood had lost his wife, Frances, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Smith of Winston, Norfolk, 
who was buried at St. Anne's, Blackfriars, 
24 Nov. 1051 (^Notes and Queries^ iv. 3, 156). 
Two days later died Henry Ireton, the hus- 
band of Cromwell's eldest daughter, Bridget, 
and before the end of 1 652 the widow became 
Fleetwood's second wife (Carlylb, Cramwell, 
Letter clxxxix.) The marriage was attri- 
buted at the time to Mrs. Ireton's desire to 
regain the position she had lost ; but this is 
hardlv consistent with the account of her 
character given by the writer who tells the 
story {Memoirs of Colonel JIutc/ii7i8on,u. 189, 
202, ed. 1885). Fleetwood's appointment to 
the command of the Irish armv was due to 
Lambert's refusal to hold the post except with 
the rank of lord deputy, which office parlia- 
ment had resolved to abolish. Accordingly 
the council of state nominated Fleetwood \ 
(8 July 1652), parliament approved, and 
Cromwell, as captain-general of the forces 
of the Commonwealth, granted him a com- 
mission as commander-in-chief in Ireland, 
10 July 1652 (Thurloe, i. 212). He was also 
made one of the commissioners for the civil 
government of that country (Instructions 



24 Aug. 1662, Old Parliamentary Hiitoryy 
XX. 92). 

Fleetwood remained in Ireland from Sep- 
tember 1662 to September 1655. On27Auff. 1 
1654, or earlier, he was given the higher raM 1 
of lord deputy, and continued to hold that 
title until superseded by Henry Cromwell in 
November 1657 (\Uh Report of the Deputy- 
Keeper of Irish Records, p. 28 ; Mercurius 
Politicus, 3780). The chief work of Fleet- 
wood's government was the transplantation 
of the condemned Irish landholders to Con- 
naught, and he was also able to begin the 
settlement of the disbanded soldiers on the 
confiscated estates (Prendesgast, Croniwel- 
Han Set tietnent of Ireland, ed. 1875, pp. 228, 
267). Fleetwood was personally a warm 
supporter of the policy^ of transplantation, ^ 
and eager to punish Vmcent Goc^in [q. v.] 
for his book against it (Thurlob, iii. 139). A 
bitter persecutor of catholic priests, he showed 
himself ever ready to protect and favour the 
anabaptists and extreme sectaries among the 
soldiers, and was accordingly disliked by the 
presbyterians. This was probably one of the 
causes of his recall to England (Reliquiee 
BajrteriamB, i. 74). The sectarian party and 
the army in general petitioned for his return 
(TnuRLOE, iv. 276, 421). Fleetwood ap- 
proved and furthered the foundation of the 
protectorate. According to Ludlow he pro- 
cured the proclamation of the Protector by a 
trick, and took care that all the Irish members 
in the parliament of 1654 should be staunch 
friends of the government {Memoirs, pp. 184, 
189, ed. 1751). But according to Colonel 
Hewson it was Fleetwood's * sweet healing 
peaceable spirit ' which drew over the hearts - 
of the scrupulous, and convinced them that 
* the interest of God's people ' could only be 
secure by Cromwell's rule (Thubloe, iv. 276). 
But he was always ready to intervene on be- 
half of old companions in arms who were dis- 
satisfied with the new government. He inter- 
ceded for Colonel Alured, Colonel Rich, and 
Adjutant-general Allen, proceeded against 
Ludlow with great reluctance, and strove 
hard to win him over {tb. ii. 728, iii. 246, 
vi. 251 ; Ludlow, pp. 205, 210). Fleetwood 
was also in complete agreement with Crom- 
well in the various breaches which took 
place between him and his parliaments. On 
the dissolution of the first (January 1655) 
he wrote to Thurloe, declaring that freedom 
for tender consciences, and the limitation of 
the powers and duration of parliament were 
the two essentials of any settlement (Thur- 
loe, iii. 23, 112, 136). In December 1654 
Fleetwood had been appointed one of Crom- 
well's council, and on nis return to England 
(September 1656) he at once assumed a lead«> 
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iog place in the Protector's court ( r'A. iv. 40(i). 
He wna appointed also ohh of the mrijor- 
generala, having under hia cbarge the coun- 
ties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Esses, Oiford, Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon, uid Buckingham, but 
eeeius usually to have exercised his functions 
through a deputy. Fleetwood approved of 
the exclusion of those who refused to sign a, 
rec(^;aition of the protectorate from the pnr- 
liameut of 1656, and though he opposed the 
proposal to moke Cromwell king accepted 
willinglv thu rest of the articles of the peti- 
tion au^ adTJee (Loblow, pp. 222, 225 1 
TiitTKLoE, vi. 219, ■2U, 281, 310). He took 
his seat in the new House of Lords, believ- 
ing that the revised constitutiou would se- 
cure the desired aettlemeat, aad was deeply 
disappointed at the breach which followed 
(THvaLOE. vi. T52, 840). He advocatedlhe 
ifpeed; summons of another parliameat, and 
■was one of the committee of nine appointed 
to consider the necessary measures (ib. vii. 
192). In &>ieigu as well as domestic policy 
^^^eelwood, moved by his strong religious 
^^Mnpathies, wha in complete accord with 
^HbdiovfuII. He was inclined to believe that 
^^^A latter was ' parti ciikriy raised up' to be 
^^pabeller to poor persecuted protestantd in 
foreign parts, and held ' the cause of the pro- 
tcatant intereiit against the common enemy ' 
to be the supreme interest of England {ii. 
iU. 468, vii. 190). So for public, as welUs 
forpetsonal, reasons Fleetwood watched with 
anxiety Cromwell's last illness, and lamented 
bis death. ' There is none,' he wrote, ' but 
are deeply concerned in this that have a true 
love to this blessed cause.' 'liis heart was 
full of love to the interest of the Lord's 
people, and made every thing else bow down 
unto it ' (ib. vii. 355, 375), Fleetwood's posi- 
tion a£ head of the army and this thorough 
acreement with Cromwell's views lend some 
pkuaibilitv to the story that Cromwell once 
designed Fleetwood to succeed him. It is 

stated that the I'rolcctor some time before 

!■ death nominated Fleetwood iuiNTiein^ as 
it; but that the document whs 
>r destroyed (Bakbk, Chmiiete, ed. Phil- 
L 1070, p. 653; Bates, Elenchia, ed. 1(J86, 
Cll.pp.236,242). If a protector were to be 
■~ " n other than one ofCromwull's sons, no 
„ . id stronger claims than Fleetwood. Ho 
iBtlu! officer highest in rank in the armies of 
lethittp kingdoms. The military services of 
X/Bmbert and Uarrisim might have made them 
danfferoUB rivab, but both hnd been dislin- 
{piisbed by their opposition to the existing 

I»nLm«ul, and neither was at present a 
oboroftbearmy. I'leetwood'sconnecliou 
i the Cromwcirfamily furnished aguaran- 



at the same time trusted by the e: 
toriee. These reasons induced the discon- 
tented oiEcera to put him forward as their 
leader in the attempt to render the army in- 
dependent of the civil power. Fleetwood 
took part in the elevation of Richard Crom- 
well, presented the address in which the army 
declared their resolution to support him, and 
wrote to Henn Cromwell expressing hisjoy 
at his brothers peaceable accession (Tuur- 
LOB, vii. 40-5). The first movement came 
bom the superior officers of the army, who 
early in October 1(J59 met and drew up as 
address demanding that a general should be 
appointed, and that in futureno officer should 
be cashiered without a council of war. The 
Protector refused these demands, poinlmg 
out that he had already made Fleetwood 
lieutenant-general of aU the army, and so by 
consequence commander-in-chief under him- 
self (*. vii. 436, 449, 452). Fleetwood was 
suspected of instigating these petitions, and 
the responsibility which he incurred by per- 
mitting! hem was clearly pointed out to him 
by Henry Cromwell. He endeavoured to 
vindicate himself, and based his defence on 
the necessity of preserving 'the honest m.- 
terest ' in the army {ib. pp, 454, 500). 
tn February 1639 the officers assembled 

r'n, and entered into communication with 
republican party in the House of Com- 
mons. They intended to present n petition, 
but their own dissensions and Fleetwood's 
reluctance to press matters to extremity pre- 
vented the plan from beingcarried out(Glit- 
ZOT, Skhard Cromurell, i. 304-6 ; Clarendon 
Papers, iii. 430, 43a ; Thfhloe, vii. 612-18). 
The attacks of parliament upon the soldiets 
who hnd been Cromwell's instruments led 
to a fresh meeting in April, ending in the pre- 
sentation of ' the Humble Kupreseutation of 
6 April, which insisted in si rong terms on the 
danger of the good old cause ftom the in- 
trigues of the cai-aliers. The Protector, backed 
by parliament, ordered these meetiugs of offi- 
cers to be brought to an end, but Fleetwood 
now placed him^if nt the bead of the move- 
ment, refused to obey the Protector's orders, 
and by a military demonstration forced him 
to dissolve parliament (22 April 16u9), 

In thus acting Fleulwoocts conduct was 
dictated, not by hostility to the Protector, 
but by hostility to his parliomeut. Imme- 
diately after the dissolution lie hod a long 
interview with Richard Cromwell, and made 
him large promises of support (OtriKOT, i. 
372; Biker, Chronkle,-p.tXU). Flw-twood, 
Desborough, and most of the Wallingford 
House party were anxious to patch up an 
agreement with the Protector, while the 
subordinate officers were eager for a common- 
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wealth, and for the revival of the Long par- 
liament. They lost their influence with the 
officers, 'heing looked upon as self-seekers 
in that they are for a protector now they 
have got a protector of wax whom they can 
mould as they please, and lay aside when 
they can agree upon a successor * (Thttbloe, 
vii. 666; Baxeb, p. 660). They were there- 
fore ohliged to yield, and to recall the expelled 
memhers of the Longparliament (6 May 1669). 
At the same time Lamhert^s [see Lambert, 
JoHN^ re-admission to the army still further 
diminished Fleetwood's influence. Nomi- 
nally his authority was much increased by 
this revolution. He was appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee of safety (7 May), one 
of the council of state (13 May), and one of 
the seven commissioners for the reorganisa- 
tion of the army (Ludlow, pp. 248-51). The 
twelfth article of the army address of 13 May 
demanded that Fleetwood should be made 
commander-in-chief, and an act was passed 
for that purpose. He received his commis- 
sion on 9 June 1659 (Tiiurloe, vii. 679). 
But his powers were to last *only during the 
continuance of parliament, or till parliament 
should take further order,' and all commissions 
were to be signed by the speaker (Baker, 
p. 669 ; Ludlow, pp. 251-3). On the suppres- 
sion of Sir George l^oth's rising [see liooTH, 
George, 1622-1684], Lambert's brigade peti- 
tioned that these restrictions should be re- 
moved, Fleetwood's commission bo made 
permanent, and other general officers be ap- 
pointed (Baker, p. 677J. These demands 
were backed by a secona petition signed by 
most of the officers of the Lnglisli army (Old 
Parliammtary HUtoryy xxi. 400). Parlia- 
ment answered by cashiering nine leading 
officers, and by voting Fleetwood's commission 
to be void, and vesting the chief command 
in seven commissioners, of whom he was to 
be one (11 Oct.) Fleetwood seems at first 
to have attempted to mediate. His wife told 
Ludlow * that her husband had been always 
unwilling to do anything in opposition to the 
parliament, that he was utterly ignorant of 
the contrivance of the officers at Derby to 
petition the parliament in so insolent a man- 
ner, and had not any part in their proceedings 
upon it afterwards' (Memoirs, p. 295). Lud- 
low also says that Fleetwood was in the 
House of Commons when the vote of 11 Oct. 
was passed, and promised to submit to it 
(ib. p. 275). In the violent expulsion of 
parliament on 12 Oct. Lambert played the 
principal part. Fleetwood assisted but kept 
in the background. As before, when events 
came to a crisis he sided with the army. He 
was now again declared commander-in-chief 
(18 Oct.), but he was in reality little more 



than president of the council of officers. TMiile 
Lambert went north to meet Monck, he 
stayed in London to maintain order in the city 
and union in the army. He made every efibrt, 
publicly and privately, to come to an agree- 
ment with Monck, and si^ed a treaty with 
his commissioners on 15 Nov. 1659, which 
Monck refused to ratify (Baker, pp. 685-95). 
Li a speech to the common counol, Fleetwood 
endeavoured to vindicate the conduct of the 
army. ' I dare say our design is God's glory. 
We have gone in untrodden paths, but God 
hath led us into ways which, if we know our 
own hearts, we have no base or unworthy 
designs in. We have no design to rule over 
others' (Three Speeches made to the Lord 
Mayor J ^c, by the Lord Whitelocke, the 
Lord Fleetwoodf and the Lord Desborough^ 
8 Nov, 1659). With the same object and 
with equally little success Fleetwood en- 
gaged in epistolary controversy with Hasle- 
rig ( The True Copy of Several Letters from 
Port^tmouthy 1659). There is also printed 
a reply to Colonel Morley's remonstrance 
(Thurloe, vii. 771), entitled *The Lord- 
General Fleetwood's Answer to Colonel Mor- 
ley, and some other late Officers of the Army,' 
8 Nov. 1659, but this is denounced as * a 
mere fiction ' (MercuriMPoliticuSj 10-17 Nov. 
1659). Defections increased rapidly, and in 
December it was simply a question with whom 
to make terms. Fleetwood was generally 
suspected of a desire to restore Richard 
Cromwell, and his acts were jealously watched 
by Vane's party (Ludlow, p. 288). Ludlow 
urged him to recall the llump (ib. p. 295). 
Koyalist agents had for some time been soli- 
citing him on behalf of the king, and he was 
now vigorously pressed by his brother, Sir 
William Fleetwood, and by BulstrodeWhite- 
locke to enter into negotiations with Charles, 
and to declare for a free parliament (White- 
LOCKE, iv. 381, ed. 1853). If he did not seize 
the opportunity and make terms with the 
king, Monck would bring him back without 
terms. Fleetwood was on the point of agree- 
ing with the city for this olyect, but he was 
held back by a promise to take no step of the 
kind without consulting Lambert, and by 
the opposition of the inferior officers (Claren- 
don State Papers, iii. 633). ' He replied to 
the assistance and conjunction ofiered by 
the city, that God had spit in his face, and 
he was to submit to the late dissolved body 
of members of parliament ' (ib. pn. 633, 647 ; 
Baker, p. 698). The soldiers declared for 
the restoration of the Hump (24 Dec), which 
immediately deprived IHeetwood of his post 
of commander-m-chief (26 Dec.) His regi- 
ment of horse was given to Sir A. Cooper. 
Fleetwood was included in the vote of in- 
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deisnity which wus immediiitely pnssrf 
■^ (2 Jau.), but was summoned (2i Jaii.l to 
appear befnre porlianient on 31 Jmi, 1660 
to answer for his conduct. Pepys was told 
on SI Jan. that Fleetwood had writI«D a let- 
ter 'and desired a little more time, he being 
& great way out of town. And how that he 
is quitti aehamed of himself, and confeseea 
liow he had deserved this for his baseness to 
bis brother. And that he ts like to pay part 
of the money paid out of the exchequer dur- 
ing the committee of safety out of his own 
puree again' (Bian/, 31 Jan, IflOO). The 
dn; fixed for his appearance was sevBral 
tintes adjourned, and he does not appear to 
^il fcve bwu actually punished. 
Bb, Fleetwood's escape at the lieetonition was 
^^ne to the fact that he had taken no purt in 
^Hnl king's trial, and was not regarded aa 
^^pcJiticaUy dangerous. The commons excepted 
trreniy persons nol regicides from the act of 
indemnity for penalties not exlendtn? to life, 
and among these was Fleetwood (IS June 
1060) (OW Parliamentary UUlory, xxii. 
3ol). When the act came before the lords 
the Earl of Lichfield exerted himself on be- 
half of Fleelnood, and, thanks to his influ- 
^ice and that of other frienda, Fleetwood 
V^mBuKimately included inthe list of eighteen 
^^^WROns whose sole punishment was perpetual 
SPpEKpsflitation from all offices of trust (Los- 
^^XOW, Mrmoirt, p. 354 ; Act of Indemnity, 
29 Aug. llWO). The rest of his life was 
ther.'fili'i^ passed in obscurity. Shonlv after 
the liefttoriition occurred the death oi Brid- 

Sitneciwood, who was buried at St. Anne's, 
lockfrinra, 1 July 1663 (Note» and Queriei, 
4th ser. iii. I&ti> Eighteen months later, 
14 Jan. 16C3-4, Fleetwood married Dame 
Man- lliirtopp, daughter of Sir John Coke 
of Melbourne, Derbyshire, and widow of Sir 
Edward Hartopp, bart. (ifi. 4th ser. ii. 600). 
From the dateof his third marriage he resided 
nt Stoke Newington, in a Iiouse belonging to 
his wife, which was afterwards known aa 
Fleet wooil House. This house was demolished 
in 1P73 Ub. 4th ser. ix. 296, 364, 435, 496). 
During Ibis period he was n member of the 
congrei^lionof Dr. John Owen, two of whose 
letters to him nm printed by Orme iLi/e of 
Oicm, pp. 308.51(1). I'l-etwoLKls third wife 
-lied on 17 Dpc. IBAI, FIc.iw.hxI himself on 
4 Oct. 1I19L'; both were lturi,.d in Bunhill 
Fields cemeterj-. Ilis will, dated 10 Jan. 
Il58y-;.K.I, iii printed in 'Notes and Queries' 
( 4th WT. ix, 3(12), and olso by Wajlen {Uouxt 
yfCromicfll, p. tW), In 1809, when the eeme- 
was reopeneil as a public garden, Fleet- 
,'a monument, which had been discovered 
D feet below the surface of the ground, 
bnttond at the expense of the corporation 



of London. An engravingof itwas gixen in 
the 'Illustrated London News' of 23 Oct. 
1869. 

Fleetwood lefl issue by two of his wives, 
but his descendants in the male line became 
extinct about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. By hia first wife, I'rances Smith, 
he had (1) Smith neetwood (1644-1709), 
who married Mary, daughter of Sir Edward 
Hartopp, their descendanlB became extinct 
in 1 761 (Noble, ii. 367) ; (2) Elizabeth, mar- 
ried Sir John Hartopp, third baronet, from 
whom the existing foodock-Hartopp family 
is descended (t'A. li. 307 ; Foster, Saronet- 
age, ed. 1S83). By Bridget Cromwell, Fleet- 
wood WBS the father of (1) Cromwell Fleet- 
wood, bom about 1653, married in J6"9 
Elizabeth Kevill of Little Berkham^tead, 
Hertfordshire (Chester, Marriage Licetwe*, 
ed. Foster, p. 491 ). Administration of bis 
goods was granted in September 1688; he 
seems to have died without issue; (2) Anne 
Fleetwood,huried in Westminster Ahbey.and 
exhumed at the Restoration (Chbhibr, H'm(- 
vii«gter Abbeu EegitUrt, p. 522) : (3) Mary, 
who married Nathaniel Carter (21 Feb. 1878), 
and several other children, most of whom diea 
young, and none of whom left issue (Wai- 
LBN, p. 88; Note* and Queries, 5rb ser. vi. 
390). 

[Pedigree of the Fleetwood family, drawn op 
by J. P. Eantaker. esq., and comiuunicttted 
by Vf. S. Charchill, esq, : articlus by Colonel 
Chester in Not*« and Queries ; Koble'a House of 
CrDTDwell, 1787 : Wajlen's Uouse of Cromwell, 
1 8S0 ; (^ Stats Papers, Dom, 1 Tburloe Fnp«rs ; 
Cnriyla'a Cromwell's Lottors and Spoeches.] 

an. F. 

FLEETWOOD, GEORGE (J. 1650?), 
regicide, was the son of Sir Georg«Fleetwood, 
knt., of the Vache, near Chalfont St. Giles, 
Buckinghamshire, and C'atherine, daughter 
of Henry Benny of Waltham, Essex. In the 
will of Su'GeoreeHeet wood, wbodiedal Dec. 
16iO, George Fleetwood is described as his 
third son, but Edward and Charles, his elder 
brothers, appear to have died without issue. 
In ■ MercunuB Aulicua,' 7 Dec. 1643, it is 
stated that ' Young Fleetwood of the Vache ' 
had raised a troop of dragoons for the parlia- 
ment, to defend the Chiltem part« of Buck- 
inghamshire; and in an ordinanceof 27 June 
1644 the name of Fleetwood appears in the 
list of the Buckinghamshire committee (Hus- 
BASD, OrdiTianeei, 1646, p. 54). Ue entered 
the Long parliament in July 1647 as mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire(A'nine«o/' AfemAen 
returned to wtt* m Pnrliament, i. 48C), In 
1648 he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners for the trial of the king, attended 
two sittings of the court, and was preeant 
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also when sentence was pronounced, and 
signed the death-warrant (Nalsoit, Trial of 
Charlesiy In 1649 and 1060 he was colonel of 
the Buckinghamshire militia, and was chosen 
a member of the eighth and last council of 
state of the Commonwealth (1 Nov.-lO Dec. 
1663, CaL State Papers, Dom. 1663-4, p. 
xxxvi). He represented the county of Buck- 
ingham in the assembly of 1663, and the 
town in the parliament of 1664 (OW Par- 
liamentary ITiBtory, xx. 176, 297). Cromwell 
knighted him in the autumn of 1666, and 
summoned him to his House of Lords in De- 
cember 1667 (Perfect Politician, ed. 1680, p. 
293 ; Old Parliamentary History , xxi. 168). 
On the occasion of Sir George Booth's rising 
parliament authorised Fleetwood to raise a 
* troop of well-affected volunteers ' ( CaL State 
Papers, Dom. 1669-60, pp. 125, 606). He re- 
fused to assist Lambert against Monck, op- 
posed the oath of abj urat ion m parliament, was 
entrusted with the command of a regiment by 
Monck in the spring of 1660, and proclaimed 
Charles II at York (11 May 1660) (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 7th Rep. p. 169). When the regjicides 
were summoned to surrender he gave himself 
up(16 June), but was excepted from the Act of 
Indemnity (Kennett, Register, pp. 181, 240). 
At his trial (October 1600) Fleet woodpleaded 
guilty, was sentenced to death, and said, weep- 
ing, that he had confessed the fact, and 
wished he could express his sorrow (Trial of 
the liegicides, pp. 28, 276). A saving clause 
in the Act of Indemnity suspended the exe- 
cution of those who claimed the benefit of 
the king's proclamation, unless their convic- 
tion was followed by a special act of parlia- 
ment for their execution. Fleetwood accord- 
ingly petitioned parliament, stating that his 
name was inserted in the list of commissioners 
without his knowledge and against his will, 
and that his signature to the warrant was ex- 
torted by Cromwell,* whose power, commands, 
and threats (he being then young) frighted 
him intocourt.' He produced certificates from 
Monck and Ashley of his services in forward- 
ing the Restoration, enlarged on his early 
and continued repentance, and begged * to be 
represented to his majesty as a fit object of 
his royal clemency and mercy to hold his life 
merely by his princely grace ' (Hist, MSS. 
Comm. 7th Rep. p. 159). His life was spared, 
but his estate of the Vache confiscated and 
given to the Duke of York. In 1664 a war- 
rant was issued for Fleetwood's transporta- 
tion to Tangiers, but it seems to have been 
suspended at the solicitation of his wife (Ca/. 
State Papers, Dom. 1663-4, p. 636). Accord- 
iog to Noble he was linally released and 
went to America (Lives of the Ptgicides, i. 
246). 



[Pedigree and wills kindly commonioated by 
W. S. Churchill, esq. ; Dom. Sute Papers; Noble's 
Lives of the Regicides. 1798.] C. H. F. 

FLEETWOOD, GEORGE (1605-1667), 
Swedish general and baron, was second son 
of Sir Miles Fleetwood of Cranford and Aid- 
winkle, Northamptonshire, receiver of the 
court of wards, and was grandson of the first 
Sir William of Aldwinkle. Sir Miles had t\vo 
other sons, William ^afterwards Sir William 
of Aldwinkle) and Charles, the parliamen- 
tary general [a. v.] Geoi^e was baptised at 
Cople, Bedfordshire, 30 June 1606, and in 
1629 raised a troop of horse with which he 
went to Germany and joined the Swedish army 
under Gustavus Adolnhus, who gave him the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. He returned to 
England, and having collected a regiment 
of loot conducted it to the scene of war in 
1630. He became a Swedish knight 3 June 
1632, and in 1636 was sent on a mission to 
England. He was commandant of Greifswald 
and Colberg in 1641, and having returned to 
Sweden in 1663 was raised to the rank of 
baron by Queen Christina, 1 June 1054. In 
the following year he was sent by Charles X as 
envoy extraordinary to Cromwell, in response 
to Whitelocke*s embassy. He was accom- 
panied by his eldest son, Gustavus Miles Fleet- 
wood, who was enrolled among the life-guard 
of Charles II, and pursued in England his 
education in the civil and military accom- 
plisliments of the day. Fleetwood became 
a Swedish lieutenant-general in 1666, and, 
having left England in 1660. member of the 
council of war in 1665. In 1640 he married 
Brita Gyllenstjerna, of the family of that 
Christina GvHenstjema who, in 1620, de- 
fended Stockholm against the Danes. By 
that ladv he had four sons and two daughters, 
lie died 11 June 1667, and was buried at 
Nykiiping. He was a man of great energy 
and prudence, much trusted by his superiors. 
Whitelocke mentions him frequently in his 
' Journal of the Swedish Embassy in the years 
1663 and l()r)4,' and a letter from Fleetwood 
to his father in 1 632, describing the battle of 
LUtzen, at which he was prt^sent, is published 
in the 'Camden Miscellany,' vol. i. 1847. 
There are several branches of his descendants 
now in Sweden. NathanielWhiting, minister 
of Aldwinkle, dedicated his *01d Jacob's 
Altar newly repaired,' 1659, 4to, to the three 
brothers, William, George, and Charles. 

[Information kindly supplied by W. S. 
Churchill, esq., of Manchester; Whitelocke's 
Swedish Embassy ; Camden Miscellany, vol. i. 
Attartaflor, or Swedish Tables of Nobility, Stock- 
holm (1 859), gives the correct genealogy. Burk» 
in his Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies repeats 
genealogical errors of Mark Noble.] C. H. jD. 
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FLEETWOOD. JAMKS, D.D. (1603- 
1683), bishop of Worceater. the Eeyenth bob 
of Sir Gnoree Fleetwood of thi- \'ache, Chal- 
font St. OiW, Biickingiiamshire, by Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Henry Denny of ^'altham, 
Tmex, WHS baptised at Chatfont St. Oilea 
2f> Ajiril 1603. lie was oducated first 
Eton and then at King's OoUege, Cainbrid^, 
of wliiub he waa elected acColar in 1623. 
Having taken holy orders, he was appointed 
in 16.3S chaptain to the Bishop of Lichfield 
(Dr. Itohert Wright), by whom be was pre- 
senled to the Ticaraee of Pi«ea, Shropahire, 
and 8ubsequently,lS July 1636, collated lothe 
I)n^b«nd of Eccleshall in the chiirch of Lioh- 
£<.'ld, in which he vub installed on 9 Sept. fol- 
lowing, On the outbreak of the rebellion lie 
kltiicbed himself as chaplain to the regiment 
of John, earl of Itivers, and was of bo much 
service at the buttle of EdgehiU— whether 
be limited himself strictly to prayersand ex- 
hartations or took a more active part in the 
lighting is not clear — that at Charles's epecial 
command the university of Oxford conferred 
iirion him the degree of 'D.D. on 1 Nov. 1642. 
lie was afterwards preferred to the rectory 
of Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, from 
which, however, ho was ejected by the parlia- 
ment, lie was tutor to several noblemen 
and chaplain to Frince Charlea, who made 
Lim his chaplain in ordinary on tlie liestora- 
tioii. Inaccordancewitharoya! mandate the 
fellows of King's College, Cambridge, elected 
himprovoat in June 1660. Dr. Whicheole, the 
eKigting provost, supported by a minority of 
tlio fellows, held out in hia rooms, and Fleet- 
wood was compelled to apply to CharluHfora 
' letter mandatory' before he would quit. He 
WM restored to the living of Frees and pre- 
sented to the rectory of Anstey in Hertford- 
Kbire and that of Denham in Buckingham- 
shire. On 29 Aug. 1675 be was consecrated 
hiahop of Worcester in the church nf St. Peter 
I« Poer, Itmod Street, London. He died on 
17 July 11183, and was hwried in Worcester 
Cathe^al. A wiirnl tablet inscribed with 
lii»naine was placed in JesusCliapel the same 
Vpar. Wood states that hs was buried in the 
lady chapel, and that 'a marble monument 
-with an epitaph of his own making ' was 
placed over his gmvc in 1B87. No trace of 
this, however, is now to bo soon. By Ills 
■vrib, Jdartba Merecr nf Reading, be Lad 
wna, Arthur and John (the latter he- 
rohdeacon of WorwjHtor), besides four 

[~{Wood'iFastiOi'in.il.Sl; Alumui Etonsnim; 
UKen-'s Fasti EccJ. AkkI. ; Uist. H58. Comm. 
1*1 Kep. App. 67, "th Kpp. App. 106; Brittous 
WotcMtcr Oatbodlnl, App. 3; lafonnatioD from 
J. P. E«r«akar, ewij J. U- R. 



FLEETWOOD, Sib PETER HESKETH 

(1801-1806), founder of the town of Meet- 
wood, descended from the ancient Lancashire 
families of Heaketh and Fleetwood, . ._ __ 
Robert Hesketh, esq., of Rossall, Lancashire, 
waa bom at Wonninglon Hall, near Lancas- 
ter, on 9 May 1801. He was educated at 
Trinitv College, Oxford, and graduated B.A. 
in 18^3 and M.A. in 1826. He was high 
sheriff of Lancashire in IS30, and sat as M.P- 
for Preaton from 1832 to 1847, at first as a 
conservative, and subsequently as a member 
of the opposite party. He aaaumed the sur- 
name of Fleetwood by royal license B March 
1831, and was created a baronet in Juna 
lti38. HeprDJected,andinl638 commenced 
to build - . - . 

Roasall, at the mouth of the river Wyre, iu 
the Fylde, Lancashire. He was a strong ad- 
vocate for the abolition of the death Mnalty, 
and in 1840 publlahed a tmnslation of Victor 
Hugo's ' Last Days of a Oondemned,'to wbidi 
he prefixed ' Observations on Capital Punisli- 

He was twice marri.-d: first in 1S26 to 
Eliza Dehonnaire, diiuKhter of Sir T. J. Met^ 
calfo; and secondly, in 18.17, to Virginia 
Marie, daughter of Keiior Pedro Garcia, who 
still (1889) survives, Sir Peterdied at hia re- 
sidence, 127 Piccadilly, London, on 12 April 
186ft His son, the Rev. Sir Peter I^uis 
Hesketh Fleetwood, died in 1880, when tbs 
baronetcy became i 

[Gent. Mag. Juno UBS, p. 908; niBstratod 
London News, April 18B6, p. 429; Hardwick's 
History of Prestou (1857). p. 653; Balnes't His- 
tory of Lancnahiro (1870), ii. fil7-l8; Ioqcs- 
' ire and ChuJiire Ui&torical and Oanmlogical 

Jli«.ii. 113, 118.] O. W. S. 

FLEETWOOD, THOMAS (1661-1717), 
druiner of Marton or Martin Meer, eldest 
of Sir Ricliard Fleetwood, bart., of 
CaJwick, StaJTordebiro, who survived him, 
was bom in 1661, and having married the 
ghter and heiress of ChriitopI 
esq., of Bank Hall, Luncuslii 
chased from the Malnwarings, about ICU 
tie manor of Marton Orange, or Marton 
Sands, in thesnme county. His land adjoined 
a large lake called Marton (or Martin) Meer, 
ipying an arva of 3,132 acres, with a cir- 
ference of about eight«un miles, and this 
be boldly resolved to drain. Having first 
obtained from tbe neighbouring proprietors ti 
lease of their rights In the meer for the dunv- 
lion of three lives and llilrty-one yuarv, ha 
procured in Ui92 an act of parliament allow- 
ing him to proceed, and commenced oiiora- 
tions in the rollowing yuar. On these exten- 
sive works as many as two tbouaondlaboums 
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"were sometimes engaged at the same time. 
The result was fairly successful for about 
«ixty years, but in 1755, fiye years after the 
lease had expired, the sea broke in, almost 
destroying all that had been done. In 1781 
draining operations were resumed by Thomas 
Eccleston of Scarisbrick, Lancashire ; but it 
was not until after the middle of the present 
century that Sir Thomas Hesketh succeeded 
in triumphing over every difficulty, convert- 
ing this large tract of fertile land, traversed by 
food roads, to profitable use. Fleetwood died 
2 April 1717, and was buried in the church 
of North Meols, Lancashire, where there is 
a monument to his memory eulo^ing his en- 
terprise and spirit. His only diaughter and 
heiress, Henrietta Maria, married Thomas 
Legh, jrounger brother of Peter Legh, esq., of 
Lyme in Cheshire (Eabwakeb, East Cheshire, 
ii. 301). 

[Burke's Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies, 
1844 ; Baines's History of the CJonnty Palatine 
And Duchy of Lancaster, 1836 ; Leigh's Natural 
History of Lancashire, Cheshire, and the Peak, 
1700.] C. H. D. 

FLEETWOOD, WILLIAM (1535 P- 
1594), recorder of London, son of Robert 
Fleetwood, third son of William Fleetwood 
of Hesketh in Lancashire, was bom about 
1535, and after being educated at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, which he left without a de- 
gree, was called to the bar of the Middle 
Temple. He became freeman by patrimony 
of the Merchant Taylors* Company of Lon- 
don on 21 June 1557 ; autumn reader of his 
inn on 21 May 1563 ; steward of the com- 
pany's manor of Rushbrook in 1564, and 
counsel in their suit against the Clothworkers 
in 1565. In 1559 he was one of the com- 
missioners to visit the dioceses of Oxford, 
Lincoln, Peterborough, Coventry, and Lich- 
field, and was elected M.P. for Lancaster to 
the first two parliaments of Elizabeth's reign, 
having previously sat for Marlborough in the 
last of Mary's parliaments. In 1 568 he became 
* double reader in Lent ' to his inn. By the 
Earl of Leicester's influence he was elected 
(26 April 1571) recorder of London, and the 
fiame year was made a commissioner to inquire 
into the customs, besides being returned to 
parliament for the city of London (8 May 
1572). As recorder he was famous for 
rigorously and successfully enforcing the laws 
against vagrants, mass-priests, and papists. In 
1576 he was committed to the Fleet prison for 
a short time for breaking into the Portuguese 
ambassador's chapel under colour of the law 
against popish recusants. His own account 
01 his action, dated 9 Nov., is printed in 
Strjrpe's * Annals.' In 1680 he was made 
eerjeant-at-law, and in 1583 a commissioner 



for the reformation of abuses in printing. In 
the same year he drafted a scheme for housing 
the poor and preventing the plague in Lon- 
don DV maintaming open spaces. On 27 April 
1586 he was promised the dignity of baron 
of the exchequer, but did not receive it. He 
was re-elected M.P. for London in 1586 and 
1588. In 1588 he reported, with the solicitor- 
general, as to proceedings to be taken against 
the Jesuits, and in 1589 on the right of sanc- 
tuary for criminals attaching to St. Paul's 
churchvard. In 1591 the common council 
voted him a pension of 1002., whereupon he 
resigned his office. He was made queen's Ser- 
jeant in 1592, and died at his house in Noble 
Street, Aldersgate, on 28 Feb. 1693-4. He 
had formerly lived at Bacon House, Foster 
Lane, and at his death owned an estate at 
Great Missenden, Buckinghamshire, where 
he was buried. Fleetwood was a hard-working 
e, and was disappointed at not receiving 
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igher preferment. His connection with 
Leicester was insisted on bjr Leicester's ene- 
mies, and he is called ' Leicester's mad Re- 
corder ' in * Leicester's Commonwealth,' but he 
was at the same time assiduous in cultivating 
Lord Burghley's favour. He was noted for 
his witty speeches, and his eloquence is eulo- 

fised by Tnomas Newton in his 'Encomia,' 
589. He married Mariana, daughter of John 
Barley of Kingsey, Buckingliamshire, by 
whom he left a family. His elder son, Sir 
William, succeeded to Missenden, and the 
younger son. Sir Thomas, of the Middle 
Temple, was attorney to Henry, prince of 
Wales. One daughter (Cordelia) married Sir 
David Foulis [q. v.], and another (Elizabeth) 
Sir Thomas Chaloner (1561-1615) [q. v.] 
Fleetwood's works are: 1. *An Oration made 
at Guildhall before the Mayor, concerning 
the late attempts of the Queen's Maiesties 
evil seditious subjects,' 15 Oct. 1571, 12mo. 

2. *Annalium tarn Kegum Edwardi V, Ric. Ill, 
et Hen .VII quam Hen. VHI, titulorum ordine 
alphabetico digestorum Elenchus,'1579, 1597. 

3. < A Table to the Reports of Edmund Plow- 
den' (in French), 1578, 1579, 1699. 4. *The 
Office of a Justice of the Peace,' 1658, 8vo 
(posthumous). 5. Verses before Sir Thomas 
Chaloner's * l)e Republica Anglorum instau- 
randa,' 1579. and Lambarde's * Perambulation 
of Kent,' 1576. Many of Fleetwood's works 
remain in manuscript . Among them are * Ob- 
servacons sur Littleton ' {HarL MS. 5225), 
besides four volumes of reports and law com- 
monplaces (Harl. MS. 6153-6), and an imper- 
fect But interesting *Itinerarium ad Windsor' 
(Gent. Mag. 1857, i. 602). Wood saw in 
manuscript ' Observations upon the Eyre of 
Pickering,' and on Lambarde s * Archeion.' In 
the preface to the * Office of a Justice' Fleet- 
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mentions a work hv himself ' De Pace 
91(6,' not otherwise linown. 
[Bsinfs'a Lancashire, iv. HO-, Middle Temple 
MS. Heconia; Marchant Taylors' MS. Records ; 
Pari. Hist. i. 734 sq.; Stow's London; Strypo's 
Annals; Wood's Athonie, ed. Blise, i. fi9S ; 
Wright's EUmbeth and her Times; liiog. Brit. 
(1750); Official Lists of M.P.'s.] W. C-B. 

FLEETWOOD. WILLIA M (1 656-1723), 

bisliop of Ely, a descundant of the ancient 
family of Fleetwood of Healieth, Lancashire, 
fifth of ail children of Cnptain Geoffrey 
Fleetwood by Anne, daughter of Mr. Richard 
Smith, prothonotary to the Poultry Compter, 
andnephewof James Fleetwood rq.v.J, bishop 
of Worcester, waa bom on I Jan. 1656, in 
the Tower of London, where hifl father re- 
sided till his death in April 1665. William 
was on the foundation at Eton, and waa 
filected scholar of Eing'a College, Camhridge, 
on 27 Mov. 1676, and in due course became 
a fellow. He graduated B.A. 1679, M.A. \ 
1683, D.D. 1705. On the death of Pro- 
vost Coploston in 1689, the appointment of 
hia Bucceasor being claimed by the crown, 
Fleetwood and another fellow were deputed 
to assert the righl of the college to elect their 
own provost, which theysucceeded in main- 
tinning (CoU MSiS. xvi. 36). In the same 
year, not long after his admission to holy 
orders, he gained hia earliest celebrity as a 

tireacher bya sermon delivered in King s Col- 
ege Chapel, at the commemoration of Ihe 
founder, Ilenry VI, on 25 March, deservedly 
admired by bis contemporaries as ' a per&ct 
model and pattern of that kind of perform- 
ance.' Fleetwood epeedily became one of the 
most celebrated preachers of the day. He 
waa often appointed to preach before the roval 
fiunily, the houaes of parliament, and otlier 
public bodies on great occasions, A sweet 
voice and graceful delivery commended, we 
arv toM, ibe sound sense and fervent piety 
at his sermons. His sermons were rendered 
more useful by ' the fine vein of casuistry 
^bicb ran through most of them, wherein 
lie displayinl a ]>eculiBr talent, and pave ease 
t« many weak and honest minds' {Memoir, 
f, Tiii). Fleetwood's reading waa wide and 
■• tewning accurate. Browne Willisterms 
■"» a 'general scholar,' and one specially 
TMd in antiquities.' llis first work besides 
uiomil sermons was a collection of pagan 
1 Ubrietian inscriptions, illustrated with 
itea,oluvlly original, entitled' Inacriptionum 
Lii^turum SyllogH' (1691). In 1707 he 
puliliabed anonymously his ' Chronicon Pre- 
tioiiuia,'a book very valuable for its research 
and general accuracy on the vnlue of money 
Mudtliepriceofconiandothercommoditl 



the previous si^c centuries. The question had 
occurred whether the statutes of a collego 
making the possession of an estate of 5/. per 
annum a bar to the retention of a fellowauin 
were to be interpreted literally,orwithregord 
to the altered value of money. Fleetwood 
clearly makes good the more liberal interpre- 
tation (Adbeky, Liees, i. 150). Fleetwood 
was a generous patron of letters. He en- 
couraged Hickea in the publication of his 
' Thesaurus Septentrionalis.' Heame in the 
preface to his ' Liber Scaccarii,' and Browns 
Willia in the ' History of the Cathedral of 
St. Asaph,' acknowledge hia ' communicative- 
ness ' iCathedraU, iii.367). The Boyle lec- 
tureship was offered to him, but iU-healtU 
Erevented him from lecturing. The materials 
e had prepared were subsequently published 
by him in 1701, as 'An E^ay on Miracles,* 
those, namely, of Moses and of Jesus Christ. 
Hoadly wrote a reply to thisesaay, towhich 
Fleetwood, from lua oitreme aversion to con- 
troversy, made no rejoinder. 

Fleetwood waa a sealons whig, an ardent 
friend of the revolution and of the Hano- 
cceasion. Soon after the accession 
of William and Mary he was appointed chap- 
lain to the king, but no other mark of royal 
favour followed till just before William's 
death, when he was nominated to a canonry 
at Windsor. The letters of nomination had 
ired the royal seal when the king 
died,andthe House of Commons endeavoured 
them aside in favour of one of their 
chaplains. Queen Anne, however, re- 
plied to their petition that > if the king had 
giventhe canonry to Dr.Fleetwood, Dr. Fleet- 
wood should have it.' He was installed on 
2 June 1702. By the interest of Dr. Henry 
Godolpbln [q. v.]^ provost of Eton and canon 
of St. Paul's, he was appointed to a fellow- 
ship at Eton and to the chapter rectory of 
St. Augustine and St. Faith's on 26 Nov. 
1669, to which was speedily added the lec- 
tureship of St. Dunatan's-in-the-West, Fleet 
Street, where he usuallypreached three times 
aweek to admiring crowds. But llis love of 
retirement and his attachment to Eton and 
Windsor induced him in 1705 tu exchange 
his London preferments for the living of 
Wexham, Buckinghamshire, worth onlySO/. 
per annum, where he devoted much of his 
time to his favourite historical and antiquarian 
atudiea. In 1708 Queen Anne, of her own 
personal act and without his knowledge, ap- 

Kinted him to the see of St. Asaph, vacant 
the death of Beveridgc, to which he was 
consecrated on 8 June of that year. Anne 
called Fleetwood 'my bishop,' attended his 
sermons, and favoured him till her doath, in 
spite of the outspoken whiggiam which Diad» 
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him specially offensive to her favourite party. 
His fulfilment of the duties of the episcopate 
rose much above the standard of the a^e, and 
overcame the prejudice with which he was 
at first regarded by his clergy. His concilia- 
tory manners, unblemished life, and high re- 
putation secured respect in a diocese where 
party animosities were unusually strong (Bio- 
ffraph, Brit.) His first charge, issued in 1 7 1 0, 
which covers nineteen closely printed folio 
pa^es of small type, will still repay reading. 
It IS in the form of a series of remarks on 
the 'Articles of Enquiry^' issued to his dio- 
cese, and throws much light on the condition 
of the church at the time. It closes with an 
impassioned defence of his own party against 
the charge of disloyalty to the church. He 
gives some sensible advice to his clergy upon 
the use of Welsh (|* British,' be calls it) in 
their sermons. This charge exhibits Fleet- 
wood as one who aimed sensibly and sin- 
cerely at promoting the good of his diocese. 
He paved the greater part of the cathedral 
at his own cost, and laid out above 100/. in 
the decoration of the choir {Cole MSS. xvi. 
35). On the fall of the whigs Fleetwood 
absented himself from court, and openly ex- 
pressed his indignation at the peace 01 Utrecht, 
being selected to preach before the House of 
LordS on the general fast day, 16 Jan. 1711- 
1712, he chose for his subject *the people 
that delight in war' (Ps. Ixviii. 30), and ae- 
fended the necessity of the war, of which the 
advantages were to be thrown away. The 
tory ministry adjourned the house beyond the I 
day fixed for the sermon, so that it was not | 
delivered ; but it was at once printed, and ] 
though his name was concealed the author- 
fihip was no secret. His courageous attack I 
upon the Jacobite tendencies of the govern- ! 
ment was quickly punished. Fleetwood at I 
this time published four sermons preached ; 
by him on the deaths of Queen Mary, the 
Duke of Gloucester, William III, and the 
accession of Anne to the throne, and in an 
outspoken preface assailed the principle of 
non-resistance, and eloquently repudiated 
the doctrine that Christianity was favourable 
to political slavery. The tory ministry at 
first proposed to impeach Fleetwood for the 
publication. Eventually the House of Com- 
mons resolved, by a vote of 119 to 54, that 
the preface was malicious and factious, and 
sentenced it to be burnt by the common 
hangman. It was at once issued as No. 384 
(21 May) of the ' Spectator,' and thus, as 
Fleetwood says to Burnet in answer to a 
sympathetic letter, conveyed ' above fourteen 
thousand copies into people's hands who would 
otherwise never have seen or heard of it.' 
Swift attacked it bitterly in a couple of 



papers (Works, 1814, iv. 276-93). Fleet- 
wood took little part in public afikirs during 
the brief remainder of Anne*8 reign, and could 
' hardly endure to think of them/ and was 
especially indignant at the Schism Act of 
1714. Soon after the accession of George I 
several bishoprics became vacant. Of these 
Ely was the first filled up, and Fleetwood was 
chosen for it. He was elected on 19 Nov. 
1714, three months after the king's accession. 
Though advanced in years he was still assidu- 
ous in discharging his duties, and as the cathe- 
dral of Ely was too spacious for his voice, his 
sermons were commonly delivered in the 
chapel of Ely House in London, usually every 
Sunday. 

As bishop of Ely he delivered two charges 
to his clergy in 1716 and 1722. Both enforce 
the solemnity of the ministerial office, and 
warmly eulogise George I. The case between 
Bentley and his fellows had been heard out 
before Fleetwood's predecessor, Dr. Moore 
[j. v.], whose death had put a stop to a defini- 
tive sentence of deprivation against Bentley. 
Application was at once made to the new 
bishop to carry on the case. Fleetwood do- 
clarea that if he visited the college at all he 
would hold a general visitation, and take cog^ 
nisanceof all aelinquencies reported to him of 
the fellows as well as of the master. Such 
a prospect frightened several of Bentley's 
opponents, whose moral character was not of 
the highest, into a mutual compact of for- 
bearance. When the quarrel again broke 
out Fleetwood adhered to his refusal (Moirx, 
Life of Bentley, i. 367-70, ii. 88, 247). He 
died at Tottenham, near London, to which 
place he had removed for the amendment of 
nis health, from Ely House, llolbom, where 
he had chiefly resided, on 4 Aug. 1723, aged 
67, and was buried in the north choir aisle 
of Ely Cathedral, 10 Aug. A monument 
bears an epitaph, laudatory, but not beyond 
his deserts. He left a widow and one son, 
James, on whom his father had conferred the 
archdeaconry of Ely. 

In both his dioceses Fleetwood secured the 
love and esteem of his clergy, in spit« of 
opinions generally unpalatable to them. Few 
bishops have left a more unspotted reputation 
behind them. Ho endeavoured to dispense 
his patronage to the most deserving without 
regard to personal influence. He always 
refused to enter into personal controversy. 
"When attacked ho would say : * I write my 
own sense as well as I can. If it be right 
it will support itself; if it be not it is fit it 
should sink.' He liberally assisted his clergfy 
with money, books, and in the remission of 
their fees. As a preacher his style is digni- 
fied, but simple, with much calmness of ex- 
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presetOD aitJ clearness of thought. Arch- 
Kiihop Herring, who wben at Lincoln's Inn 
.viuj one of the most celebrated preachfra of 
111- day. was Fleetwood's Uomoatic chapkin, 
iud is«id to hare derU'ed his excellent Btjle 
' ' P'llpit oratory Trom him &s a model. 

Many of Fleetwood's sermons were pul)- 
lished Anoiiymouelj to aroid prejudice and 
allow greater freedom of speech. Besides sepa- 
rate sermons on various occasions his works 
.JAclade: l.*3ermonon2Cor.ix. 12, preached 
the University of Cambridge m King's 
Chapel, 96 March 1689, at the Com- 
ition of Henry VI,' 1089, 4to. 2. ' In- 
, aonum Antiquarum Sylloge,'1691, 8to. 
A Method of Christian Devotion, trans- 
from the Frenchof M. Jurieu,' 1692, 8vo. 
' An Esaaj on Miracles, in two Diseonrses,' 
Ucated to Dr. Godotphin, provost of Eton, 
1701. &. 'The Reasonable Communicant,' 
London, liOl, fivo (anonymous, erroneously 
ascribed to Mr. "TheophiluB Dorrington). 
6. 'Sixteen Practical Discourses on Relative 
Jhities, with Thn^ Sermons upon the Case 
~ * Self-murther, addressed to the parish- 
«K of 3t. Austins and St. Faith,' London, 
'06, 2 voU. 8vo. 7. ' Chronicon Pretiosura, 
_.■ an Account of English Gold and Silver 
Money' (anonymous), London, 1707, Bvo, 
8. 'Cnarge to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
St.A«apn,'I'0ndon,1710,4to. 9. ' Romans .^iii. 
vindicated from the Abusive Senses put upon 
it. Written by a Curate of Salop,' Lon- 
don, 1710, 8vo (anonymous). 10. ' Sermon 
in Refutation of Dr. Sacheverell's Doctrine 
of Passive Obedience and Non-reaiatance.' 
11. 'Sermon preached before tbe Society for 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
ta at Bow Church, 16 Feb. 1710-11' 
^Sua sermon produced a powerful etFect on 
iBalf of tlie society, and was widely circu- 
lated). 12, 'SermononPs. liviii.30,on the 
Fnst Dnj, Jan. 13, 1711-12, against such na 
delight in war. Bv a Divine of the Church 
«r England,' London, 1712 (see above). 
~ T. 'The Judgment of the Church of England 
Lay Baptism and of Dissenters' Baptism, 
two parts' (in reply to Dr. Hickes, who 
' id it« validity), London,! 7 12,8 vo( an ony- 
i), 14. ' Four Sermons,' with preface, 
(MS Above). 15. ■ The Life and Mira- 
of St. Wonefred, together with hor 
'iM, with some Historical Observations 
thereon,' London, 1713, 8vo (anony- 
i) (directed agobist the superstitious 
images node to St. Wiaifrea's well in 
dicoweof Si. Asaph), 10, ' Funeral Ser- 
mon on 2 Sun. xii.o, nn Mr. Noble, who was 
e.iecuted at Kingiton for the murder of a 
iroDllenun with whoso wife he had criminal 
ttonverwtion'(wilhoutnameordale). IT.'The 



Counsellor's Plea for the Divorce of Sir G. 
D[owning] and Mrs. F[orrester] ' (without 
name or date) [see I>owhibq, Sib George, 
1684 P-1749]. 18. ■ Charge to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Ely, 1716,' London, 1716, 4to. 

19. 'Papists not excluded from the Throne 
upon the account of Religion, being a vindi- 
cation of Bishop Hoadly's "ProservatiTe"' 
(without his name). Tbe title is ironical. 

20. Letter from Mr, J. Burdett, erecnted at 
Tyburn for the murder of Captain Fallcland 
(without name of date). 21. Letter to au 
inhabitant of St. Andrew's, Holbom, about 
new ceremonies in the church, of which Dr. 
Sacheyerell was the rector (without name or 
date), 22. ' A Defence of Praying before Ser- 
mon as directed by the XVth Canon' (without 
name or date), 23. ' Charge to the Clergy 
of the Dioeeae of Ely in August 1722.' A 
complete collection of his works was pub- 
lished in one volume folio in 1737, with a 

frefatory memoir by his nephew. Dr. W. 
owell, dean of St. Aaaph and prebendary 
of Ely. 

fBiogrnpbu»l preface to Pi^etwood's collected 
works; Benthams Ely. pp. 208-9 ; Monk's Bent- 
lay, i. 3G7, 370, ii. 88, 247: Biog. Brit. 1750; 
Abbey's English Church, i. 120-7.] E. V, 

FLEMING, Hiss, afterwards Mks. 
Stanley (179GP-1861), actress, was bom, ac- 
cording to Oxberfy's ' Dramatic Chronology,' 
31 Oct, 1796, but more probably four yeara 
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In Liverpool and Manchester sue j _ 
Macbeth, Helen McGregor, and other cha- 
racters. She married Oeorgo Slanley,B low 
comedian, who appeared 9 Oct. 1834 at the 
Lyceum as Nicholas Trefoil in ' Before Break- 
fast,' went to America, and there died, Mrs. 
Stanley's first appearance in London took 
place at the Lyceum, assumahly near the same 
date. She fs chiefly remembered in connec- 
tion with the Haymarket, where she played 
old women both in comedy and tragedy. She 
was a tall, well-built woman, and seems to 
have been a fine actress. Herdaughter,Emtaa 
Stanley, born 13 Nov, 1823, made her first 
appearance at the Lyceum, in May 1&13, 
as Catherine in 'The Exile." Mrs. Stanley 
died suddenly of bronchitis in Jermyn Street, 
17 Jan, 1861, at the reputed age of ei.vty-nine 

[Such meaerB particulars ns are ohtainablo con- 
carniDg Mies Fleming are deHvad from Oibarry'a 
Dramatic Chronology, an untroatworlhy soarce ; 
and Qrnt, Hag. 1S61. pt. i. p. 234,] J. K. 

FLEMINO, ABILVn.AM(lG52P-1607), 
nntiquDty and piH^t, bom in liondon. in or 
about IS53, was matriculated at Cambridge 
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ka a sizar of Poterhouie in November 1570, 
but dill not go out BA. until 1581-2. Hi 
took holy ordt>rs, and becams cliaplain to thi 
Counteaa ofNotting-ham. Betweea 1589 ftn< 
1603 he preaclied eight times at St. Paul'i 
CroM, On 19 Oct. 1593 he was collated by 
Archbishop Whitgift to the rectory of St. 
Poncras, Soper Lane, London. Ho died at 
Bottesford, Leicestershire, on 18 Sept. 1807, 
while on a visit to his brother Snmael, the 
rector of that pariah, and was buried ia the 
chancel of the church there. 

Though a poor poet, Fleming was an ex- 
cellent antiquary. Most, if not all, of his 
aianuscript collections were in 1732 in the 
possesaion of Francis Peck [qv.], who de- 
aigned to print them in the second Tolnme 
of his ' Dwiderata Curiosa.' Thoy cannot 
now be traced. 

A Hat of fifty-nine of his worka will bo 
found in Cooper s ' Athenaa Cantabrigienaes.' 
Among these are: 1. 'Virgil's Eclogues, 
translated into English Verse,' London, 1575, 
end with the ' Qeorgics,' 1589. 2. ' The Bu- 
kolikes of P. Virgiliua Maro . . . Drawne 
into platne and familiar English Verse,' 
London, 1575, 4to. 3. ' A Panoplie of Epis- 
tles, or, a Looiing-Olasse for the Vnlearned. 
Conteyning a perfecteplattforme of inditing 
lettei? of all aorta,' London, 1676, 4to ; a 
translation from the Latin. 4. 'A Register 
of Ilystories,' from the CJreek of -Elianus, 
London, 157fl,4to. 5. ' Of English Doggea,' 
from the Latin of John Cains, London, 1576, 
4to. 6. 'AStraungo and Terrible Wuniler 
■wrought very late in the Parish Church of 
Bongay .... the fourth of this August 
I'll?, in a great tempeat of violent raine, 
lightning, and thunder . . . With the 
appearance of a horrible-shaped Thing, 
sensibly perceived of the people then and 
there assembled,' London, 1577, 12mo; re- 
printed, London, 182«,8vo. 7. 'Of all Bias- 
ing Starra in Uenerall,' from the Latin of 
Frederick Nause.hiahop of Vieiuia, Loudon, 
1577, 4to. 8. 'llistorie of Leander and Hero,' 
written by Muanus. Translation, published 
about 1577. This is mentioned in a marginal 
note to Fleming's translation of Virgil's 
' Oeorgiee,' 15S9. 9. ' Jerom of Ferrara Lis 
meditations, on the 51 & 31 Paalma; trans- 
lated and augmented,' London, n. d., and 
lrja8,16mo. Licensed In 1678. 10. 'APara- 
doxe, proving by reason and examjilethat 
baldnesse is much better than buahie haire, 
S:c. Written by that excellent philosopher 
Synesina, or (as some say) Cyren. Aprettie 
pamphlet to pcrvse, and repleniaheil with 
recreation. Engliahed by Abraham Flem- 
ing. Ilerevnta is annexed the pleasant tale 
of ilemetes the ileremlte, pronounced bo- 



fore the Queens Maiestie. Newly recognised 
both in Latins and Englishe, by the said 
A.F.,' London, 1579, 8to. The tale of Uer- 
metes is, with a few verbal changes, that 
which Geowe Gascoigne presented to Queen 
Elizabeth (Coopek, Athena Carttabr. L 377}. 
11. ' Fred. Nawse, his general! Doctrine of 
Earthquakes,' translated, London, 1580, Bvo. 
The translator has added a history of earth- 
quakes in England from the time of William 
the Conqueror to the last earthquake on 
6 April 1580. 12. 'A Memoriall of th» 
Famous Monumentes and Charitable Almes 
Deedesoftbe Right Worship fall Mr. Willm. 
Lambe . . . who deceased the sxi. of Aprill 
1580,' London, 1580, 8vo. 13. ' The Foot- 
path to Felicitie,' London, 1581, 34mo, re- 
printed in 'The Diamond ofDeuotion,'1586, 
14. ' AMonomachie of Motives in the mind 
of man; Or a battell between Vertuea & 



rvm cvm Grmeia Anglicis([VB conivnctomn 
locupletissimi Commentarij,' London, 1583, 
fol. 16, Poetical tranalstions for Reginald 
Scot's'Discoverieof Witchcraft,' 1684. 17. 'A 
Shorte Diclionarie in Latine and English,' 
London, 1588 and 1594, 4to. 18. ' The Dia- 
mond of Deuotion; cut and squared into 
sixe severall pointea : namelie (1 ) The Foot- 
path of Feiicitie; (2) A Guide to God- 
lines; (3) The Schoole of SkiU; (4) .\ 
Swarme of Bees; (5) A Plant of Plea- 
sure; (6) A Grove of Graces. Fullofmanie 
fruitfull lessons aiutilable vato the leading 
of a godlie and reformed life,' Loudon, 

1586, 24mo. 19. ' The Historie of England, 
. . . &c. By Raphael Holinshed. Now new~ 
lie digested, fcc. by Abr. Fleming.' In the 
first volume of llolinshed's ' Chronicles,' 

1587, The third volume of the same edition 
waa enlarged by Fleming with interpolations 
from the collections of Francis Thynne, the 
abridgment of It. Grafton, and the summary 
of John Stow. 20. 'TheBucolikaof Publius 
Virgiliua Maro, Prince of alt Latine Poeta 
. . . Together with his Oeorgiks or Ruralls, 
otherwise called hia husbandrie, conteyn- 
ing foure books. All newly translated into 
English verse,' London, 1589, 4to, dedicated 
to Archbisliop Whitglft. Tiiis version of the 
' Bucolics' is not the same as that published 
by Fleming in 1575. 21. lliatoricol and 
miscellaneous articles in manuscript enu- 
merated in Peck's 'Desiderata Curiosa.' 

[Addit. MS. 6B89, f. 20; Ames's Tjpogr. An- 
tiq. (Herburt) ; Bibl. Anglo-Poetiw. p. 105 ; Bod- 
leian Cat.; BrydgesV Brit. Bib!, ii. 313, 683; 
Bryilgea'a Cenaura Literaria, Znd edit. vi. 11, x. 
4: BrTdgea'BltestitnU,ii.203.iii.l7; Collier's 
Poeti^l Uecameron, i. 105, 109, 111, 116, 117, 
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14; CoUier'H Register of SUCioQera'Conipa] 
B7, ay, lU-IO. lis, 197; Coaper'B AtWie 
itobr. ii. 4fie ; Ellor'a B«lvoir. p. 3S6 ; Hail»- 
~ s Aneiont Critical ElasajB, ii. 35, fi4 ; Houh'i 
f-d»yBook, i. 108(1 ; Lowndes's BibL Man 
. . 0< V- 808 ; Newcourt'a Bopertorium, i. 619 
Kehols's Loiowtowhire, ii. SB, 99 ; Noloa one 
Qqeriea, Ist Ber. i. 8^; Oldji'a British Li- 
bmrian, pp, 8», 111 ; Peck's DeaidBiata Curiosa, 
folia ediL lib.ri. 49-56 : Peek's Hiataricnl Pieces, 
p. 28; Hitsoo's Bibl. Poetiai. p, 207; Sirypa's 
Annttli, ii. 5<B fol. ; Suckling's SafTnlk, i. 124 ; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 287: Wnrton'E Hist, of 
Eoerlisli Poetry; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; Wood's 
AthuaaeOion. (Bliss),!. 412,485, 7Sa.] T. C. 

FLEMING, ALEXANDEH,M.D. (1834- 
1875), was bom in 1824at Edinburgh, where 
he sl.iidied mftdicine and graduBted M.D. in 
18i4. Ilia chief work was liis college essay 
on the ' PhTsiolonical and Medicinal Proper- 
ties of AconitiimNBpelluB,'Lond. 1845, which 
1«1 to the introduction of a tincture ofaconite 
of uniibrm strength known as Fleming's tinc- 
ture. Having spent some years at Cork as 
profeMor of materia medica in the Queen's 
College, he went in 1868 to Birmingham, 
where he held the honorary office of physi- 
cian to the Queen's Hospital until his retire' 
ment through ill-health in 1873. He died at 
Brliton, London, on 21 Aug. 1876. Besides 
the works above mentioned, he published two 
introductory addresses and two papers in 
, tiia ■ Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical 
' ■'^"Bnce'(on measles of the pig, and on the 
laification of medicines). 
I [Brit. Med. Jonm. ii. lS7fi.] C. C. 

FLEMING, CALEB. D.D. (1698-1779), 
Iventing polemic, was bom at Nottingham 
1.4 Not. 1698. His father was a hosier; 
bmother, whose maiden name waa BuKtou, 
■ -fna a daughter of the lord of the manor of 
Chelmorton, Derbyshire. Brought up in 
Oalrioism, Fleming's early bent was for the 
independent ministry. As a boy he learned 
eliorthand, in order to take down sermons. 
In 1714 John Hardy [q. v.J became one of the 
iiiiniiit«n of the preabyterian congreBiition at 
t he High Pavement, ?i ottingham, and opened 
n nonconformist academy. Flemingwaa one 
<<{ his first pupiU. He was admitted as a com- 
municant in 1715. Hardy (who conformed 
in 1707) Inught him to discard his ancestral 
theolojty. Uegave up the ideaof the minis- 
try and look to business, retaining, however, 
hi* thoolcgical taslea. 

In 1(27 he left Nottingham for London. 
Bv thlatimehelutdmarriedandhada family. 
iTiFufLe maintained liimself is not clear. Ho 
I r ■ liably relied upon his pen ; but though he 
!■ .'an at once lo publisli pampbleta which 
oii.ract«d aome alt«Dtion, lie 'waa often in 
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sight of real want." In 173T ' a polish se- 
ducer' tried to make a convert of him, but 
desisted on discovering that he had to deal 
with an anti-Irinitarian (Suri>ei/ of the Search, 

E. 101). Some help tn fiirtJier classical and 
iblical study was given to him by John Holt, 
then a presbyterian minister in London.after- 
wards mathematical tutor at Warrington 
Academy, and ho learned Hebrew from a 
rabbi. Through William Harris, D.D., pres- 
byterian minister at Crutched Friars, an offer 
was made for his services as a government 
pamphleteer. He replied that he 'would 
sooner cut off his right hand.' In I'.itt he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, ' The Fourth Comnmnd- 
ment nbrognled by the Gospel,' dedicating it 
to his namesake, Sir George Fleming [q. v.], 
bishop of Carlisle. It would appear that ha 
had Iwen advised to do this by Jolin Thomas, 
afterwards bishop of WincJioaler. Bishop 
Fleming offered him t!io living of Loionby, 
Cumberland, worth some 000/. a year. Dr. 
Thomas waa ready to advance what waa 
needed for his removal, but Fleming could 
not conform. In his refusal he was warmly 
supported by his wife. 

His friends now began to urge him to enter 
the dissenting ministry. lu his fortieth year 
he preached his first sermon to the presbyte- 
rian congregation at Wokingham, Berkshire, 
Catcot, the minister, publicly thanking him 
for his servicea. After this he officiattd at a 
few places in the neighbourhood of London. 
At length, on the death of John Munckley 
(August 1738), he waa strongly recommended 
by Benjamin Avery [q. v.las a suitable can- 
didate for the cliarge of the presbyterian 
congregation at BarUiolomew Close. Here 
Fleming and William May were ordained as 
joint pastots in 1740. Fleming had scruples 
about presbyterian forms, and classed himself 
as an mdepeiident. At his ordination, con- 
ducted by Samuel Chandler, D.D. [q. v.], 
Jeremiah Hunt, D.D., a learned independent, 
and others, he refused to submit lo the im- 
position of hands. His confession of faith 
was unique. He would onlysay that he be- 
lieved the New Testament contained ' a re- 
velation worthv of God to give and of man 
to receive;' an<5 this he promised to teach in 
the sense in which he should ' from time to 
time' understand it. It was soon rumoured 
that Fleming was a Sociniau. His congrega- 
■'in waa never larpe, and the scantiness of his 

Cd reduced him to straits. His (rienda 
', with the exception of Jeremiah Hunt. 
Afl^r Hunt's deat h ( 1 / 44)Fleming contracted 
a close intimacy with Nathaniel Lardner, 
D.D., his neighbour in Hoxton Square, and 
C0H]perat«d with him in literary work. 
In January 1762 James Foster, V. D. [q.v.], 
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became disabled from preacbing. Jobn 
Weatherley {d. May 1752), a general baptist 
minister, who supplied Foster's place, met 
Fleming at Hanum's Coffee-house, and en- 
gaged him for a Sunday at Pinners' Hall 
independent). He attracted the notice of 
Timothy Hollis, was soon afterwards elected 
as Foster's assistant, and on Foster's death 
(6 Nov. 1753) as pastor. The Bartholomew 
Close congregation then came to an end, its 
few remaining members joining Pinners' HaU. 
For nearly a (]^uarter of a century Fleming 
remained at his post ; his ministry, though 
painstaking, was not popular, and when he 
ceased to preach, in December 1777, his con- 
gregation oecame extinct, the lease of their 
meeting-house expiring in 1778. He had 
admirers, who left nim considerable legacies, 
among them being a bequest by a Suffolk 

gentleman (Reynolds), who had once heard 
im preach but did not know his name. A 
wealthy widow placed her whole fortune 
at his disposal. Fleming, however, declined 
to be enriched at the expense of her needy 
relatives. 

Fleming's chief work is * A Survey of the 
Search after Souls,' 1758, 8vo, dedicated to 
Nicolas Munckley, M.D. The title and topic 
were suggested by the writings of William 
Coward (1657 P-1725) [q .v J To prove, against 
Coward, the existence 01 a separate soul, 
Fleming employs the arguments of Clarke, 
and especially of Andrew Baxter [jq. v.] He 
does not contend that the soul ia inherently 
immortal, but simply that it possesses a * ca- 
pacity of immortality.* His view of the re- 
surrection was adopted by John Cameron 
(1724-1799) [q. v.] 

Fleming was an unwearied writer of argu- 
mentative and combative pamphlets, the 
greater part of them being anonymous. His 
political brochures, in defence of civil liberty 
and against the Jacobites, church establish- 
ments, and the toleration of popery, are tart 
enough. Against the theological writers of 
his time, high and low, he entered the field 
with confident vigour. He attacked Sher- 
lock, Soame Jenyns, Wesley, the Sabbata- 
rians as represented by Robert Comthwaite, 
and the Muggletonians. His most severe, 
and perhaps his best remembered, publication 
is his * character ' of Thomas Bradbury [q.v.], 
'taken from his own pen.' The topics to 
which he most frequently recurred were the 
defence of infant baptism and of the autho- 
rity of the New Testament against the deists, 
especially Chubb, whom he is said to have 
impressed. His own theology, as may be 
seen in his * True Deism, the Basis of Cnris- 
tianity,' 1749, 8vo, was little more than a 
specially authenticated deism. He retains 



the' supernatural conception,' minimised after 
a fashion of his own, and the miradee of our 
Lord, which * did not introduce a single im- 
natural phenomenon,' but ' removed defects 
in nature ' {True Deism, p. 14). In a manu- 
script sermon (10 Oct. 1773) he ranks Con- 
fucius, Socrates, Plato, Cicero, and Seneca 
among organs of divine revelation. Many 
of his pamphlets and sermons attempt to deal 
with the problem of a general depravity of 
morals. Under the title of ' A Modem Plan,' 
1748, 8vo, he drew up ' a compendium of 
moral institutes,' in the shape of a catechism 
in which the learner asks the questions. 

In his old age his ' dear friend,' William 
Dalrymple, D.D., of Ayr (Bums's * D'rvmple 
mild '), procured for him the degree of D.D. 
from St. Andrews. Fleming was inclined 
to reject this ' compliment ; but his friend 
Thomas Hollis * put it into the public papers,^ 
so Fleming accepted it in a very character- 
istic letter (6 April 1769). 

After completing his seventy-ninth year 
Fleming retired from public dutv. He died 
on 21 Julv 1779, and was buried in Bunhill 
Fields. He married a daughter of John 
Harris of Hardstoft, Derbyshire, and had 
ten children, of whom one survived him. He 
left an epitaph for his gravestone, in which 
he describes himself as ' dissenting teacher,' 
and expresses a conditional hope of immor- 
tality. For this, however, was substituted 
a eulogistic inscription by Joseph Towers, 
LL.D. His funeral sermon was preached by 
John Palmer at New Broad Street. A fine 
portrait of Fleming, by William Chamberlain, 
was bequeathed by nim to Dr. Williams's 
Library. An engraving by Hopwood is given 
in Wilson. 

Wilson enumerates sixty of Fleming's pub- 
lications. It may suffice to add such as are not 
included in Wilson's list. Most of them will 
be found in Dr. Williams's Library, Grafton 
Street, W.C. ; others are from a collection 
formed by Fleming's nephew : 1. * The Parent 
Disinherited by his Offspring,' &c., 1728, 8vo. 
2. 'Observations on Some Articles of the 
Muggletonians' Creed,* &c., 1735, 8vo (an- 
swered in * The Principles of the Muggle- 
tonians,' &c., 1735, 8vo, by A. B., i.e. Arden 
Bonell). 3. *An Appeal to the People of 
England,' &c. [1739], 8vo. 4. 'The Challenge 
... on . . . Baptism,' &c., 1743, 8vo. 5. 'A 
Fine Picture of Enthusiasm,' &c., 1744, 8vo. 

6. ' A Letter to the Rev. Charles Willats 
upon his Assize Sermon,' &c., 1744, 8vo. 

7. * Remarks upon the Life of John Duke of 
Argyle,' &c., 1745, 8vo. 8. ' Tracts on Bap- 
tism,' &c., 1745, 8vo (a collection of six pre- 
vious pieces, with an introduction). 9. * A 
Fund raising for the Italian Gentleman,' &c.. 



ITW, 8vo (tlie referenop U to the 'Young 
Pretender'). 10. ' The Bovout Laugh,' ic, 
I 1750, 8»o. 11. 'NftturalandReTesledReli- 
Hf^on At Varuutce,' ko., 1758, Sro fog^ost 
»-;Thomi3 Sherlock), 12. 'A Letter to the Rev. 
F John Stevens,' &P., 1700, 8to. 13. JThePmdo- 
* Bnptist'g sense of Positive Ingtitutiions,' &c., 
n.d.6vo. 14. ' Grammatical Obaervations on 
theEn^lishLaaguHg'e,'Sx.,17(t6,avo. 15.'A 
few Strictures relative to the Author,' prft- 
' An Enquiry,' &c., 177S, 8vo, by 
?»ul C&rdale [q. v.] 16. 'Two DLscoorses,' 
'"■,, 1778, 8vo. Some of Cwdale'a anony- 
m piocea Imve sometimes been ascribed to 
laittg. He edited mnnv works by divines 
Bd others, including the jirst volume (1756) 
kf Amory'fl ' Life of John Buncle.' 
' [Fleming left memoira, which were to have 
""ieoimWished bj Joseph Lomas Towers (non of 
I. Toirora}, who died insaDe in 1832. A me- 
w drawn up by FtemLQg'e nephew, J. Slip- 
per, corrected by liaronea Holdan, and puli- 
liihed in the Monthly Repository, ISia, p. 409 
(.; iKippia's lift of laidner, 1769, p. 96; 
'■ Faneral Sermon, 1779: Aikin'a Gen. 
ut. • Fleming;' Wilson's Dissenting 
Pinivhea, 1S08, i. inS, (i. 9I,25G, 283 tq., iti. 381 ; 
Parner's Lives of GmiDent VDitaiiana, 1840, i. 
WXIO aq- : Jeremy'a Preabylerian Fund, 1885, pp. 
r '4, 166 sq. ; Fleming's trnrts ; and a collection of 
K'lila msnuaeripc serraonB in tbe poasaision of the 
■ ■ - ' jr.] A. O. 

[ FLEMING, CHRISTOPHER (1800- 
W"), surgeon, wna bom at Boardatowti in 
i. Westmealh on 14 July 1800, and in 1821 
idn&ted B.A. in the univerai^ of Dublin. 
a became a licentiate of the Lish College 
. Sntffeona in 1834, and a member in 1836. 
n 18^ he took an M.D, degree in the uni- 
ntjr of Dublin, but did not obtain a hos- 
Utol appointment till 1851, when he became 
prgeon to the House of Industry Hospitals. 
^I866he was elected president of the College 
■ Surgeons of Ireland, and in 1877 collected 
- me papers which he had previously p ublishcd 
m«dicnljounials intoavolume entitled 'Cli- 
ca.\ Records of Injuries andDiseases of the 
Mnito-Urinary Organs.' Hiaonlyolherwork 
' Remarks on the Application of Chloro- 
Surgical paqjoses,' Dublin, 1661, and 
Bth are without permanent value. He mar- 
ied a Hiss Radclifr,and had seven childri^n, 
f whom a son and a daughter survived him. 
in rotirod from practice a few years before 
n death, and went to live at Donnvbrook, 
X Dublin, where he died 30 Dec. 1880. 
I [Sir A, Cameron's Hist, of the Royal Cullc^ 
J|:^argnan>in IroUnd; British Medical JournJJ, 
ip Jan. 1881 ; Indaz Cat nf Library of [ho Sat- 
V"H3wMml'( Officl, (7.8. Army.] N. M. 



FLEMING, Sir DANIEL (1633-1701), 
antiquary, eldest son of William Fleming 
of Coniston, North Lancashire, and Rydal, 
"Westmoreland, by Alice, eldest daughter of 
Roger Kirkby of Kirkby, Lancashire, was 
born on 25 July 1633,Bnd educatedat Queen's 
College, Oxford, which be entered in 1650, 
and Gnty'a Inn. Bv the death of his father 
In 1663 he inherited considerable estates in 
the neighbourhood of Rydal, for which he 

C' 1 heavy fines to the parliament. At the 
toration ho was appointed sheriffof Cum- 
berland. He was a constant correspondent 
of Secretary Williamson, and his letters in 
the Record Office, some of which have been 
calendared, aSbrd a lively picture of the state 
of aSairs in CumlKrInnd and Westmoreland 
during thelatterhalf of (he seventeenth ceo- 
turj, and exhibit him as astaunch supporter 
of the church of England, and enemy alike 
of the protestant dissenter and the Roman 
catholic. He regretted the release of George 
Fox in 1066 as likely to discourage the justicM 
from acting against the Quakers, and credited 
to the full the reports of their burning 'steeple 
houses.' He was knighted on 15 May l&l 
at Windsor, and in the parliament of 1686- 
1687 sat aamemberforCockormouth, in which 
character he opposed the declaration of in- 
dulgence. He occupied his leisure in anti- 
quarian researches, chiefly in connection with 
his native county, and left some manuscript 
collections, which have recently been edited 
for the Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian Society under the title 'Description 
of the County of Westmoreland,' by SirG. F. 
Duckett, bart., London, 1682, 8vo. He died 
inl70L He is said by Wotion (Samnetofff, 
iv. 120) to have been, ' not without grateful 
acknowledgment, a considerable assistant to 
the learned annotator of Camden's "Bri- 
tannia."' No such Bcfcoowledgment, how- 
ever, is to be found in the preface to Gibson's 
edition of Cnmden, which must be the one re- 
ferred to. It was at Fleming's suggestion 
that Thomas Brathwsite left his collection of 
upwards of three hunilred coins of the Roman 
era to the university of Oitford. Fleming 
married in 1665 Barbara, eldest daughter of 
Sir Heniy Fletcher of Button, Cumberland, 
who was slain at Rowton Heath on f' 
aide of the king in 1645. His e1dp.st » 
William, created a baronet 4 Oct. 1705, died 
in 1736, and was succeeded by his brother 
George, bishop of Carlisle, who is separately 

t Nicolson and BuTD'sWestmareliind. 1. 1 St' T 1 : 
C»l Slate Papera. Dom, 1660-7: Luttroll'i Re- 
lation of S(at« Aflhirs, i. 03 ; Hist. M83. Cumm. 
10th Rep. App.pt. iv.; Lists of MomWao(Pu~ 
liamsnt (Official Itetuio of}.] J. M. B. 
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FLEMING, Sib GEORGE (1667- 
1747), bishop of Carlisle, fifth son of Sir 
Daniel Fleming [q. v.] of Rydal, Westmore- 
land, and of Barbara, nis wue, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Fletcher, bart., of Hutton, 
Cumberland, was bom at Rydal Hall, 10 June 
1667, the ninth of fifteen children. He suc- 
ceeded his elder brother. Sir William, who 
died without heir-male, as second baronet of 
Rydal in 1736. He entered St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, June 1688. In 1690 he contributed 
to some congratulatory verses upon the king*s 
safe return from Ireland. He proceeded B . A. 
13 April 1692, and M.A. 7 March 1694. 
Leaving Oxford in 1699, he became domestic 
chaplain to Dr. Thomas Smith [q. v.], bishop 
of Carlisle, by whom he had been ordainea, 
and who, 1695, presented him to the living 
of Aspatria, Cumberland. He resigned As- 
patria on his collation by Bishop Nicolson 
I q. v.] in 1703 to the church of St. Michael, 
Stanwix, which he held as vicar till 1705 
(Hutchinson, Hist, of Cumberlandf ii. 285, 
583). He was instituted to the second pre- 
bend in Carlisle Cathedral 7 March 1700. He 
was nominated by Bishop Nicolson to the 
archdeaconry of Carlisle 28 March 1705. At- 
tached to the archdeaconry was the rectory of 
St. Cuthbert, Great Salkeld, which he held 
in conjunction with future preferment till his 
accession to the episcopate (Jefi-'erson, A71- 
tiquities of Cumberland, i. 262, 266), a portion 
of this preferment being the living of Ousby, 
to which he was presented by Bishop Brad- 
ford, 1719, and to which a prebend was at- 
tached. According to the edition of Willis's 
* Survey of Cathedrals/ containing the manu- 
script notes by W. Cole (i. 307), he succeeded 
Joseph Fisher [q. v.] as vicar of Brough or 
Burgh-under-Stanmore, Westmoreland. He 
was created LL.D. by diploma at Lambeth 
10 March 1726-7 (Wotton MSS.) He was 
installed dean of Carlisle 7 April 1727 ; and 
30 Oct. 1734 was nominated bishop. He was 
consecrated bishop at Lambeth 19 Jan. 1734- 
1735. On 1 May 1736 he lost his wife Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Robert Jefferson, to whom 
he had been married 28 Oct. 1708. He had 
by her one son, William, a prebendary, and 
his successor in the archdeaconry, who died 
in 1743, during his father's lifetime, and 
four daughters {Gent. Mag.\ the youngest 
of whom, Mildred, was married in 1/37 
to Edward Stanley, esq., of Ponsonby Hall, 
where there was a portrait of Fleming by 
Vanderbank. 

When the Pretender entered Carlisle in 
November 1745, he installed Thomas Cop- 
pock [q. v.] as bishop. It seems {Oent, Mag, 
1745, p. 575) that the bishop had accom- 
panied the sheriff to oppose the rebels at 



Penrith, when the force ran awa^ at the 
si^ht of a few highlanders. Fleming con- 
tributed his share (Hutchiitson, Hut, of 
Cumherlandy ii. 437) towards repairing and 
beautifying the episcopal palace, for he ' laid 
new floors and wainscotted the drawing- 
room, dressing-room, and kitchen chambers.' 
He died in his palace at Rose Castle 2 July 
1747, and was buried at the east end of the 
south aisle of the cathedral, where there is 
a marble monument with a panegyrical in- 
scription. Two letters of Fleming are in the 
Wotton MSS. in the British Museum {Add. 
MSS. 24120, ff. 331-2), in answer to a re- 
quest for information from Thomas Wotton, 
author of the * Baronetage.' The second letter 
gives full details about the Fleming family 
and his own life. His title and estates passed 
to his nephew William, son of his next 
brother, Michael, likewise deceased, the sixth 
son of Sir Daniel. This Sir William was 
father to Michael, the fourth baronet — the 
* brilliant baronet,' incidentally noticed for 
his social and literary gifts by Sir W. Scott, 
in whose person the prefix * le,' which had 
dropped out of the lamily name since the 
time of Edward IV, was revived at baptism 
(Burke, Landed Gentry). 

[Wotton MSS. Brit. Mus. (Add. MSS. 24120, 
ff. 331-2, &c.); Gent. Mag. anno 1747; Le 
Neve's Fasti Eccles. Angl. (Hardy) ; Cat, of Gra- 
duates Oxon. 1851 ; Stubbs's Reg. Sacr. Angl. ; 
Willis's Survey of Cathedrals, with manuscript 
notes by W. Cole ; Jefferson's Hist, of Carlisle, 
and Hist. Antiquities of Cumberland ; Willing's 
Carlisle Cathedral ; Nicolson's and Bum's Hist. 
of Cumberland ; Hutchinson's Hist, of Cumber- 
land ; Walcott's Memorials of Carlisle ; British 
Chronologist ; old newspapers, 1746-7.] 

£. C* S. 

FLEMING, JAMES, fourth Lobd Flem- 
ing (1534 ?-l 558), lord high chamberlain 
of Scotland, was the eldest son of Malcolm, 
third lord Fleming, lord high chamberlain, by 
his wife Johanna or Jonet Stewart, natural 
daughter of James IV. The father, who had 
been taken prisoner at the rout of Solway in 
1542, and had been tried and acquitted of 
trea.son in 1545 for his connection with the 
English party, wa.<< slain at the battle of 
Pinkie 10 Sept. 1547. In August 1548 young 
Fleming, along with Lord Erskine, accom- 
panied the young Queen Mary to France, 
Lady Fleming, his mother, being governess 
to the queen. He also accompanied the 
queen dowager into France in 1549 (Keith, 
Hist. i. 185). On 21 Dec. 1553 he was con- 
tinued great chamberlain of Scotland for life 
{Reg. Mag. Sig. 1546-80, entry 877). About 
the same time he was appointed guardian of 
the east and middle marches, and Invested 
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with a poTer of justiciurj witliin the limits 
of his jurisdiction. lie was one of the eight 
commiMionors elecied bj parUament 8 Dec. 
16Si to ropresent the Scottish nation st the 
aupliols of Queea Murv with Francis, duu- 
phin of France, 24 Apri'l 1668. Thougli the 
cominiasiotiers Bgrwd to swear fealty to the 
klng-dKupbiu as the husband of the ijueen, 
tlutj afiinned that their instructions did not 
permit them to agree that be should receive 
tbe ensigns of rofnllj. They were thereupon 
requested to sDpport this propoaal intheScoI- 
tisD parliament, but when tbey left for Scot- 
land, the Frendi court Appears to hare been 
* Hibtful of the in leuttona of certain members 
mission. In such circumstances 
B death of four of their number ou the way 
B awakened proTe suspicions that they 

d been designedly poisoned. The Earls of 

Bothea and Cassihs and Bishop Reid suc- 
cumbed sooner to the attack than Fleming, 
who, in the hope of recovery, relumed to 
Paris, but died there on 18 Dec. By his 

Iaiarriage to Lady Barbara Hamilton, eldest 
jbughter of James, duke of Chatelherault, he 
kid one daughter, June, married first to John 
lord Thirlestane, who died 3 Oct. 1696 ; and 
MDondly, to John, £fth earl of Cassilis, b; 
witlier of whom had she any issue. 
[Dangliu's Scotch Feersge (Wood), ii. 634 ; 
Onwritrd's Offieere of Stale, pp. 327-8 ; Keiii'a 
Vistorv nf Scotlaad ; Eunter's liiggar and the 
Mouse "of Fleming, pj.. saS-S.] T. F. IL 

FLEMING or FLEMMINO, JAMES 
'{1682-1751), major-general, colonel 86th foot, [ 
WM wounded at Blenheim when serving as 
a captain in the Earl of Derby's regiment | 
(16th foot, now Ist Bedford), and afterwards i 
formanyyears commanded the royal fusiliers, I 
until promoted on 9 Jan. 1741 colonel of the ! 
—Mth foot (now 2nd Worcester). He became | 
sbriBadier-B«neral in 1746, was present nt 
^^lurk and Culloden, and became major- | 
(Beral in 1747. He died at Bath 31 Mareh 
17fil. A tablet with medallion portrait was 
id tolusmemory in Westminster Abbey. 
[Oaonop'i Hiat. Records ISth Foot and Sflth 
» Sbot : ETans's Cat. of EngrftTad Portraits {Lon- 
JoB, I83ft-S3), vol. 11. ; Scuts Mag. liii. 165.] 
H. M. C. 
FLEMING, JOHN, fifth Lord Flekino 
(d. 1672), was (he younger brother of James, 
li lord Fleming [q. v.], and the second 
B of Malcolm, third lord Humlng, by his 
rife Johanna or Jonut Stewart, natural 
Igbter of James IV. He succeeded to 
R title on the death of his brother, 18 Dec. 
Is mi^ntluned in a tetter of Ilan- 
h lo Cecil, a June 1665, as one of those 
I'ahanwfully left Mom; when he endeft- 
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voured topreveni I 
and Darnley'(KB 

sion dated 30 June looo ue was appomiea 
great chamberlain of Scotland, and he took 
the oaths on 1 Aug. following (Sei/. Pricy 
Coaneii Scot. 1. 317). In the ' round-about 
raid' against Moray he accompanied the king, 
who led the battle (ib. 879). He was one of 
those in waiting on Slary when Rizzio waa 
murdered (Letter ofQueen Mary to iheArcli- 
bishop of (iiasgow, 9 May l-jfl6, printed in 
Keith, ii. 418), but succeeded in making his 
escape from the palace of Holyreod. In 1567 
he was made justiciary within the bounds 
of the overward of Clydesdale, appointed to 
the sberifidom of Peebles, and received the 
inipoitant office of governor of Dumbarton 
Castle. Though he was in Edinburgli at the 
time of the murder of Domley, he had no 
connection with the tragedy. He, however, 
si^ed the bond in favour of the marriage 
ol Mary and Bothwell. After the flight of 
Bothwell from Carberry Hill, Fleming, along 
with Lord Seton, accompanied him to the 
north of Scotland, but both ultimately aban- 
doned him (/W«»'rahon*o//Aei(eiyrtfi/'Jlfa™, 
p. 223). He jouied the party of the queen s 
lords, who resolved to take measures to effect 
her escape from Lochleven (Keith, ii. tJ66). 
Refusing the invitation toatlenda parliament 
to be held at Edinburgh on 16 Dec. ICalseb- 
wooD, ii. 388), he withdrew with other lords 
to Dumbarton Castte, of which he was keeper, 
where a bond was entered into for the queen's 
liberty (Keith, ii. 718). In the hope of ob- 
tAining aasistance from France he refused to 
deliver up the castle (Caldbrwood, ii. 402), 
After Queen Matr's escape from Lochleven, 
he assembled with other lords at Hamilton 
to take measures for securing the triumph 
of her cause. Kalher than trust herself lo 
the Hamiltons, Mary would have preferred 
meanwhile to shut herself up in the strong- 
hold of Dumbarton under the protection of 
, Fleming, but the Hamilton*, who had deter- 
mined that she should marry Lord Arbroath, 
would not permit her out oi their hands, and 
resolved against her wishes to stake the cause 
of thequeen on a battle against the forces of 
Sloray. The result was the disaster at Lang- 
side. Fleming was one of the three noble- 
men who with the queen watched the battle 
from an adjoining eminence. He, along with 
Lords Herries and Livingstone, conducted her 
fromthefield(HEBUiEe,Af'''rji)iV«,p.l03),and 
accompanied her in berg&Uop for life through 
the Ayrshire and Galloway moors. Tbe small 
party crossed the Solway in a fishing-boat, 
and on 15 May arrived at Workineton. A 
dav or two afterwards Lhey lodged her in the 
castlo of Carlisle (Slate Papers, For. Ser. 
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1666-8, entry 2199). Shortly afterwards 
Fleming was sent along with Lord Hemes to 
ask Elizabeth's assistance to restore her to her 
throne (Labanoff, Lettres de Marie Stuartf 
ii. 87). Mary also asked for Elirabeth^s per- 
mission for Meming to go on a mission to 
France (for the exact nature of the mission 
see ' Instructions donn^es par Marie Stuart 
^Lord Fleming, envoys vers le roi de France/ 
in Labanoff, ii. 86-90; and 'Instructions 
donn^es &c., vers le Cardinal de Lorrain,' ib, 
90-3), but Elizabeth declined her permission, 
asserting that the only object of a mission of 
the chatelain of Dumbarton to France must 
be to take measures for bringing the French 
into the country. Fleming sounded the Spa- 
nish ambassador as to whether it might not 
be possible to bribe Cecil, Pembroke, and 
Bedford, but de Silva gave no countenance 
to the proposal, and advised that for the pre- 
sent it would be best for the interests of 
Mary that she should submit to Elizabeth's 
wishes (Fbotjdb, Hist.'JEnglandf c&h. ed. viii. 
362). Mary made more than one effort to 
obtain Elizabeth's consent to Fleming's em- 
bassy to France, but at last, finding it hope- 
less to break her resolution, Fleming left for 
the north. Reaching Mary at Carlisle on 
5 July, he went thence to Scotland and joined 
the forces under Huntly and Argyll. Fleming 
was one of the commissioners appointed by 
Mary to represent her cause at the confer- 
ence at York (Sir James Melville, Memoirs, 
£. 265). On his return he shut himself up in 
Dumbarton Castle, which he held in Queen 
Mary's name, thus keeping open a door of 
communication with France. At a parlia- 
ment held at Edinburgh he and his relative, 
John Fleming of Bognall, were denounced, 
on 17 Nov. 1569, as traitors, and their arms 
were * riven * at the cross, in presence of the 
regent and the lords (Calderwood, ii. 506). 
In his stronghold he bade defiance for a time 
to all proclamations and threats. It became 
the centre of intrigues on Mary's behalf. De 
Virac, the French ambassador, took up his 
residence in it to superintend the arrival of 
supplies of arms and money. According to 
Buchanan, Fleming had persuaded the king 
of France that he * held the fetters of Scot- 
land in his own hands ; and that, whenever 
the French had leisure from other wars, if 
they would but send him a little assistance 
he would easily clap them on and bring all 
Scotland to their assistance.' In January 
1569-70 the regent Moray went to Dumbar- 
ton in the hope that the favourable terms he 
proposed, and his own personal interposition, 
would induce Fleming to deliver it up, but 
returned disappointed. In fact his visit sug- 
gested to the Hamiltons and others who 



were in the castle the scheme for his assassi- 
nation, and it was within its walls that the 
?lot was completed and the assassin chosen 
ib. ui. 570). After the assassination Hamil- 
ton, uncle of the assassin, and an indirect 
agent in the murder, took refuge in the castle^ 
which was supposed to be almost impregnable 
to assault. In May 1570 Drury was sent to 
Scotland to treat with those in arms in the 
cause of Mary (Cal, State Papers, Scot. Ser. L 
287), and when attempting a parley with 
Fleming he was stated to have been treacher- 
ously shot upon (ballad of ' The Tressoun of 
Dumbartune,' printed at Edinburgh by Lek- 
previck, 1570). For more than a year after 
the death of the regent Moray, the flaff of 
MaiT waved above the battlements of Wal- 
lace's Tower. Suddenly, on the morning of 
2 May, its precipices were scaled by Captain 
Thomas Crawford [q>v.1, and the garrison 
overpowered with scarcely an attempt at re- 
sistance (see narrative in Richabd ^anna- 
TTira's Memorials, pp. 106-7). Fleming made 
his way out alone by a postern gat« ; and, the 
tide being full, obtained a boat and escaped to 
Argyll (Merries, Memoirs, p. 182 ; Calder- 
wood, History, iii. 57\ He left Lady Flem- 
ing in the castle, but sne was very courteously 
treated by the regent Lennox, and permitted 
to pass out freely with all her plate and bag- 
gage (Herribs, p. 133). She also subse- 
quently obtained a part of the forfeited rents 
of Lord Fleming for her support. Fleming 
proceeded to France, where he endeavoured 
to concert measures for foreign assistance to 
the friends of Mary. An expedition under 
his direction was wrecked on the coast of 
England, but although his papers were seized 
he himself escaped (Correspondance de Fine- 
Ion, iv. 401). Ultimately he succeeded in re- 
turning to Scotland, and obtained entrance to 
Edinburgh Castle, still held by the supporters 
of Mary. On 5 July 1572 he was mortally 
wounded by French soldiers discharging their 
pieces on their entrance into Edinburgh, some 
of the bullets rebounding from the pavement 
and striking him in the knee. Alter lying" 
for some time in the castle he was removed 
in a litter to Biggar, where he died of his 
wounds on 6 Sept. By his marriage to Eliza- 
beth, only child of Robert Master of Boss, 
killed at the battle of Pinkie in 1547, he had, 
besides three daughters, one son, 

John Fleming, first Earl of Wigtown 
or WiGTON {d. 1619). He held the office of 
chief Manitor et custos domus et cubiculi 
regis ' from 30 July 1587, and was granted 
large estates united into the lordship of Cum- 
bernauld (18 Jan. 1588-9 and 31 Jan. 1595-6). 
He was created Earl of Wigtown or Wigton 
19 March 1606-7, and died in April 1619. 
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£y bis first viie, Lillins, daugbter of John, 
earl of Montrose, be brtd foiu sons and eix 
daughtere. 

His buir, Jokv FLGUiNe, secoDil Eari. of 
Wiaiows or Wiotok (d. 1650). was one of 
thu committee of estates in 1640: became a 
privr_ councillor in 1641 ; entered iuto an 
associalion framed at bis house at Cumber- 
nauld in sutipoit of CbarleH I, and died at 
Cumbomauld 7 May 1050. He married Mar- 
l^aret, second daughter of Alexander Living- 
ston, second earl of Linlithgow, by whom he 
left issue. The earldom became eitiuct on 
the death of Charles Fleming, seventh earl, 
in 1747. 

pilnrtmtiongiif the Heign of Mary (Maitland 

dub) ; Lord HerHf^'s lUamoirH (Abbotsford 

Club] ; Sir Jamss Uglville's Mbidous (Banaa- 

tjns Club); Biamnl of Ocourrenu (Bannatyno 

Club) ; Eistorr of Jamea Seit (Bannntyne 

Club) ; Bichard BnnnatjnB'B Memorials ; labft- 

noff's Letlra da Maria Stuart : Finelon'a Coi^ 

rdspondance ; Begister oF the Privy Council of 

8eotland; State Papers. Heign of ElLEabeth;His- 

IfarisB of Keith, Caldenrood, Bucbauau, Tytler, 

~~Wt«n, Bod FTondo ; Douglas'G Scottish Feerags 

Vood), ii. eSiS ; Crawfurd's Officere nf State, 

~I. 33d-I ; Hanter's Biggur and the Eonx^ of 

aiflf. pp. S2&-44.] T. ¥. H. 

FLEUIHa, JOHN (rf. 1815), botanist, 

Ms educated at Douai, took his degree of 

%.D. At Edinburgh, and became president 

of the Bengal medical service. He is stated 

to have bei'U a good classic, and contributed 

to several journals, but the only memoir of 

his which can be cited is his ' Oatalo^e of 

Indian Medicinal Plants and Drugs' m the 

^gtlevunlll volume of 'Asiatick ILesoarcbos,' 

■Whichwftsntprinted with additions, Calcutta, 

f .^lOj 6vo, and translated iuto Dutch and 

trtnan. He died of a paralytic stroke in 

_ mdon, 10 May 1815. Dr. Roxburgh dedi- 

pfttod the genus Flemingia to bim, and bis 

_jMme is further couimernorated by the genus 

L td fosri! plants, FUmingilu. 

[Oent. Mng. vol. Ikixt. pi. i. p. 588 : Itox- 
buigh'i Corom, Pl. iii. 44.J S. U. J. 

FLEMING, JOHN, D.D. (1785-1857), 
naturalist, son of Alexnndi>r I'leming, ivns 
^AwnaeatBathgateinLintilhgowaliirelOJan. 
", Hovfld by the strong wishes of his 
ST, lie studied for the ministry, but he 
xveiwl at an early age an iulenee lore of 
valid natural iicience, which he tookall 
^Mttauities, in harmony with other dutie«. 
It etkhiyate. Being asked by Sir John Siu- 
'kir to mtJfC a mineralogicu siuvuy of the 
Ctbarn isles, he became acquainted with the 
hictsivnf Shetland, and on the ocuurrence 
( • VMUUioy in the parish of BrMsay, the 
'ibt of praunuttion to which UMijun dtvo- 



lulo, to the presbytery, he was Dominated by 
them, with consent of the people, to the 
charge (licensed 22 April 180«, called 6 Aug. 
and ordained 22 Sept. 1 808 ), Ilia ' Economical 
Mineralogy of the Orkney and Zetland Is- 
lands'waspubli8bedinl8C7. Apaper'Ontha 
Narwol or Sea-Uuicom ' was communicated 
at the same time to the Wemerian Society. In 
ISIOhe was translated to Flisk in Fifeshire, 
a neighbouring parish to Kilmeny, where 
Dr. Chalmers was mini.iter. Many papers on 
local natural history and cognate topics were 
written for the leomed societies, andFleming 
soon became knoTra as the first xoologist in 
Scotland. On 16Mayl814tbedegraeof D.D. 
was conferred on him by' tlie university of 
St. Andrews. In 1 822 he published the ■ Philo- 
sophy of Zoology.' To remedy certain diffi- 
culties of ctassihcation in Ouvier's method, 
Flemingadvocatedthedichotomous or biliary 
method, a proposal whicbCuvierdid not ap- 
prove, and for which Fleming bad to fight 
stoutly against other antagonista. The book 
attracted much interest from many quarters 
in consequence of the attention devoted by 
the writer to the characters of animals. It 
was translated into Italian by Signor Zan- 
drini, and was for many years a standard 
work among Italian savants. In 1828 the 



of genera and species described was much in 
advance of previous catalogues. Buchland's 
' Heliquiro Diluvianto ' ( 1823) led to the pub- 
lication of a pamphlet ' On the Geological 
Deluge as interpreted by Baron Cuvier and 
Professor Bucklaud,' which is said to have 
caused the suppression of a new edition of 
Buchland's work. Flemmg's connection and 
correspondence with scientific men widened 
aa the ^eara went on, and he was in request 
for articlesinthe 'Quarterly' and a series of 
volumea, which, however, did not appear, 
for Murray's 'Family Library,' His total 
contributions to science in books, joumnla, 
Jtc, amounted to 129. 

Wliile xenlons for science, Fleming was 
active and earnest in parochial duties; a 
proof of ihiH was that on the occurrence of a 
vacancy in the neighbouring church of Auch- 
temiiicnty, a petition signed by four hundred 
parishioners (virtually all) was presented 
to the patron in his favour j but lie did not 
receive the appointment. In 1832 be was 
presented by Lord Diindas to the parish of 
Clackmannan. In 1834 be was appointed 
to the chair of natural pbilosuphy in the 
Universitv and King's College. A'berdecn. 
A petition from 41S inhabitants of Claek- 
.n was presented to kim asking him to 
1, but be elected to go to AWdeen. 



>tedl7 ^H 

to the ^H 
6 Aug. ^^ 
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Although his chair was connected with a 
different branch of science, he continued to 
prosecute his old pursuits. The old red sand- 
stone engaged a large share of his attention, 
and its fossils were the subject of several 
papers contributed to the scientific journals. 
But many other departments of natural science 
likewise engaged his attention and his pen. 

From the nature of his pursuits Fleming 
had been little implicated in the discussions 
going on in the church and the country with 
reference to patronage. But he had always 
been in favour of the popular side. "When 
the disruption occurred in 1843 he joined 
the free church. Sir David Brewster [q. v.] 
had done the same at St. Andrews, where 
the presbytery of the established church took 
steps with the intention of compelling him 
to conform to the church or to resign his 
office in the university. Fleming had every 
reason to believe that a similar course would 
be taken with reference to himself. Ulti- 
mately he agreed to accept a chair of natu- 
ral science which Dr. Chalmers and others 
had deemed it desirable to establish in con- 
nection with the Free Church College at 
Edinburgh. His appointment to this chair 
in 1845 enabled him to devote his whole 
heart and time to the subjects with which 
he was most conversant. In undertaking to 
conduct such a class, mainly for divinity 
students, he acted on the conviction that a 
right knowledge of nature was fitted to be 
of great use to all engaged in pastoral duty ; 
and that there was need at the present time 
of special steps to defend the Christian faith 
from what he regarded as theories * resting 
on foundations that it would take a powerful 
lens to discover.* During his tenure of this 
chair, besides writing as usual for the scien- 
tific journals, he sent several important con- 
tributions to the * North British Review,* 
started by his friend and colleague, Dr. Welsh ; 
he published a popular work, *The Tempera- 
ture of the Seasons' (1851), forming the 
second volume of a series called * The Chris- 
tian Athenteum,' and he prepared for publica- 
tion his latest work, published afterhis death, 
* The Ijithology of PMinburgh * (Edinburgh, 
1859). 

Fleming had a vein of sarcasm which he 
allowed to operate somewhat freely, and a 
way of hitting opponents which could not 
be very agreeable. But the genuine kind- 
ness and honesty of the man came to be ap- 
preciated even by those whom, like Buck- 
land, he had once somewhat alienated. He 
died, after a short illness, on 18 Nov. 1857. 

[Scott's Fasti,iv. 494, 697, v.424; Fleming'sLi- 
thology of Edinburgh, -with a Memoir by the Rev. 
John JDuns ; personal knowledge.] W. G. B. 



PLEMINa, Sib MALCOLM, Eakl of 
Wigtown (d. 1360 P), the son of SirMalcohn 
Fleming of Cumbernauld, was, like his father, 
a staunch adherent of King Robert Bruce. 
He was appointed steward of the household 
to David, earl of Carrick, and continued to- 
hold the office after the young prince [see 
Bruce, David, 1324-1371J succeeded to the 
throne. He was also bailie of Carrick, sheriff 
of Dumbarton, and keeper of the castle of 
Dumbarton, for which last-named office he 
had an annual salary of a hundred merks. 
He was engaged in the battle of Halidon in 
1333, the loss of which by the Scots left their 
country at the mercy of Edward III, who 
quickly reduced it all to subjection, save four 
castles and an island peel, the principal of 
which was the castle of Dumbarton. Flem- 
ing had escaped from the battle-field, and 
hastening home, placed this castle in a posi- 
tion to hold out for any length of time. 
Hither, says Wyntoun, resorted all who 
yearned to live freely. Here too he kept 
safely David II and his queen, until the 
king of France sent means to convey them 
thence to France, whither Fleming accom- 
panied them. On his return he received in 
the following year Robert, the steward of 
Scotland, afterwards Robert m, who had 
effected his escape from Rothesay. David II 
and his consort returned from France to Scot- 
land on 4 May 1341, and the loyalty of Flem- 
ing was rewarded on 9 Nov. following by a 
royal charter, dated at Ayr, granting him 
and his heirs male the sherifFaom of Wig- 
town and other lands, and creating him Earl 
of Wigtown, with right of regality and 
special judicial powers. Fleming followed 
David ll into England in 1346, and with 
him was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Durham, 17 Oct., conveyed to London and 
incarcerated in the Tower. After a length- 
ened captivity he was liberated, and took a 
prominent part in the negotiations for the 
ransom of David II. At the meeting of the 
Scottish parliament at Edinburgh on 26 Sept. 
1357 he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to conclude the treaty at Berwick on 
3 Oct. following, and his seal was appended 
to that document. He died about 1360, and 
was succeeded by his grandson Thomas, earl of 
Wigtown, who sold the earldom to Archibald^ 
third earl of Douglas, 8 Feb. 1371-2. Fleming 
married a foster sister of King Robert Bruce, 
who was called Lady Maijory, countess of 
Wigtown. The royal connection is shown 
in the fact that in 1329 Fleming received a 
royal gift of money on the occasion of his son's 
marriage. He had one son, Thomas or John, 
who predeceased him, and two daughters : 
(1) Lady Maijory, who married William of 



PaTtidi!, and received durinz her lifetime b 
grant of pari, of l!ie crown lands of CUck- 
m&unau; (2) Lady Eva, whomarried John of 
Ram^y, and with her huabaud received from 
the king the thouage of Tanuadiee. 

[Wjmtodn's Chronide, bk. viii. chops, xzvii. 
nviii.il.; Fordun iGoodnll; Rjmer'i fffidora; 
Hailea'a Anaals, ii. ISS. 186, 239, 2U7, iii. 110^ 
Boberteon'e Indai of Misiing Chartera ; Itcgia- 
iram Mngni 5i^lli; Exchequec RoUm of Si.'ot- 
Isnd, V. 43.] H. P. 

FLEMINO, MARGARET (1803-1811), 
CHllud pet MABQABit:, bom 15 Jan. 1803, was 
the daughter of James Fleming of Kirkcoldv, 
by Eliubetb, daughter of James R4ie, and 
sister of Mrs. Keitli of lUvelston, the friend 
of Sir Walter Scott, Scott frequently aaw 
Margaret Fleming at the house of lier aunt, 
Mie. Keith, beoame strongly attached to (he 
child, and delighted in playing with her. She 
showed extraordinary precocity ; she read 
hietory when six Tears old, and wrote diaries 
and poemn, whicn were preseri'cd by her 
family. They show singular quickness, vi- 
vacity, and humour, while there is no trace 
of the morbid tendencies too often associated 
with infant prodigies. She composed an his- 
■■ leal poem upon Mary Queen of Scota, 
Who fl«d to Englncd lor protection 
(Eliiabelh was her conoectton) ; 
ftn eicellcnt epitaph upon three young tur- 

A direful death indeed they hod, 

That would put any parent mnd : 

But she [iheir roothw] wMmorBthan usual i;b1d], 

She did not j^tc a single dum ; 

and mnde many quaint remarks upon various 
loveni, including a gentleman who oll'ered to 
mnrrv tier with his wife's permission, but 
failed to carry out his promise, and sundry 
religious reflections, especially upon the devil, 
Tlist her talents were limited is proved by 
ber statement : ' I am now going to tell yon i 
the horrible and wretched plaege that my I 
multl^icUiim talile givia me ; j'ou can't con- 
ceive It. The most devilish thing is 8 times | 
8 and 7 times 7 ; it iswhst nature itself can't 
«Dilure,' No more fascinating infantile au- 
thor haa ever appeared, and we may certainly 
Hccopt the modontte anticipation of her first 
biographer, that if she had lived she mieht 
haTO written books. I'nfortunntely she had 



.iaysofwateron the bruin,' HI Dec. 1811. 
Her father could never aflerwarJa mention 
lier name. Her life is probably the shortest 
to be recorded in these volumes, and certainly 
ahs is one ot the most ckunung chanulerB. 



_ witl 
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fPcl Murgarie ; n Siory of Child Life Fifty 
Yean Ago, Edinburgh. ISSa. This was reria wed 
in the North Britinh Review for NoTooiber 1863 
by Dr. John Brown, who had tho original dlurioa, 
&e.. before him. and giccs details not recorded 
ia tho previous account. Hia very pleasiag ar- 
tide has been republished with Rah and bis 
Friends ; Scotsmiin, 6 July 18B1 (notice of death 
of her elder sister. Elicabeth Fleming).] L. S. 

FLEMINQ, PATRICK (1599-1631), a. 
Franciscan friar of the Strict Observance, was 
bom on 17 April 1599 at Bel-atha-Lagain, 
now the towidond of Lagan, in the parish 
of Clonkeen and county of Louth, Ireland. 
His father, Oerald Fleming, was great-grand- 
son of Christopher Fleming, baron of Slaua 
and treasurer of Ireland. His mother was 
EliMbeth, daughter of Robert Cuaack of 
Cushinatown, a baron of the exchequer, by 
Catharine Nugent, daughter of ChristopheTr 
heir to the barony of Etelvin. He was oap- 
tised by Father William Jocson, and received 
the family christian name of Christopher. 
At the age of thirteen he was sent by bis 
parents to Flanders, and placed under the 
care of his uncle, the Rev. Christopher Cu- 
EBck, who waa administrator of the Irish 
colleges for the secularclergy in that country. 
Having studied humanities at Douay he re- 
moved to tho college of St. Anthony of 
Padua at Louvsin, where, on 17 March 
1616-17, he took the probationary habit of 
St. Francis from the hands of Anthony 
Hickey, the superior ; and on the same day 
in the following year he made his solemn 

frofession, assuming in religion the name of 
'atrick. In 1623 he journeyed to Rome in 
company with Hugh Mac Caghwell, then 
definitor-general ot the Franciscan order, 
and afterwards archbishop of Armagh. In 
passing through Paris, Fleming contracted 
a close friendship with Father Hugh Ward, 
to whom he promised a zealous cooperation 
in searching out and illustrating the Uvea of 
the early saints of Ireland. He completed 
his philosophical and theological studies in 
the Irish college of St. Isidore at Home 
(WiDDlso, Scnptorvt Ordini* Minonim, ed. 
18D6, p. 185), and afterwards he was sent 
to teach philosophy at Louvain, where he 
continued to lecture for some years. He 
removed to Prague in Bohemia on being- 
appointed the firat superior of, and divinity 
lecturer in, the college of the Immaculate 
Conception, recently founded in that city for 
Irish Franciscans of the Strict Observance. 
When the elector of Saxony invaded Bo- 
hemia, Heming fled from the city, in cora- 
panv with Matthew Hoar, a deacon. Un 
7 Nov. 1631 they wore suddenly attacked 
near the amall town of Beneschau, by n p«rt jr 
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of armed peasants, who killed them on the 
spot. Fleming's body was conveyed to the 
monastery of Voticium, about lour miles 
&om the scene of the murder, and solemnly 
interred in the presence of forty brethren. 

His works are: 1. 'Vita S. Columbani, 
Abbatis Bobiensis, cum annotationibus.' This 
work, and the lives of some other Irish saints, 
with their 'Opuscula,' Fleming, before his 
departure for Prague, gave to Moretus, the 
famous printer of Antwerp, with a view to 
publication, but the design was not then 
carried into effect. The manuscripts after- 
wards were edited by Thomas Sirinus, or 
0*Sherrin, jubilate lector of divini^ in the 
college of St. Anthony of Padua at Louvain, 
who published them under the title of * Col- 
lectanea Sacra, sen S. Columbani Hibemi 
Abbatis, magni Monachorum Patriarchse, 
Monasteriorum Luxoviensis in Gallia, et 
Bobiensis in Italia, aliorumque, Fundatoris 
€t Patroni, Necnon aliorum aliquot 6 Veteri 
itidem Scoti4 seu Hibemia antiquorum Sanc- 
torum Acta & Opuscula, nusquam antehiic 
cdita, partem ab ipso brevibusr^otis, partem 
fusioribus Commentariis, ac speciali de Monas- 
tica S. Columbani institutione Tractatu, il- 
lustrata,' Louvain, 1667, fol. pp. 455. This 
work is of even greater rarity than the scarce 
volumes of Colgan. A detailed account of 
it« contents, by William Reeves, D.D., will 
be found in the * Ulster Journal of Archaeo- 
logy,* vol. ii. 2. * Vita Reverendi Patris 
Hugonis Cavelli [Mac Caghwell],' 1 626. This 
biography was incorporated by Vernulseus 
in the panegyric of the deceased primate 
which he delivered at Louvain; and its chief 
facts are preserved by Lynch in his manu- 
ecript * History of the liishops of Ireland.* 
3 'Chronicon Consecrati Petri Ratisbonae,* 
manuscript, being a compendium of the chro- 
nicle of the monastery of St. Peter at Re- 
gensberg. 4. Letters on Irish hagiolo^ ad- 
dressed to Hugh Ward, and printed in the 
* Irish Ecclesiastical Record.' 

[Life by O'Sherrin, prefixed to FlemiDg's Col- 
lectanea ; Ware's Writers of Ireland (Harris), 
p. 112; Preface to Colgan's Acta Sanctorum ; 
Ulster Journal of Archaeology, ii. 253 ; Sbaralea's 
Suppl. etCastigatioad Scriptores Trium Ordimim 
S. Francisci a Waddingoaliisve descriptos, p. 573 ; 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, vii. 59, 193; Brenan s 
Eccl. Hist, of Ireland, p. 512; Lowndes's Bibl. 
Man. (Bohn), p. 809.] T. C. 

FLEMING, RICHARD (d. 1431), bi- 
shop of Lincoln and founder of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, was born of a good family in 
Yorkshire — Tanner says at Croston, but the 
name suggests a doubt as to the identificar 
tion — probably about 1360. He entered the 
university of Oxford, and became a member of 



University Coll^. He was junior proctor 
in 1407 (Wood, JFasti Oxon. p. 37 et seq.), his 
year of office being stiU remembered in con- 
sequence of the &ct that he caused one of 
the books of statutes and privileges of the 
university, still preserved in the archives and 
known as the ' Junior Proctor's Book ' ^or 
Registrum C), to be transcribed for him 
{munimenta Academxca Oxon, i. intr. xiy, 
237, ed. H. Anstey, 1868). In 1408 there 
is a record of his payment of 6^. &d. for 
the use of one of the schools belonging 
to Exeter College (C. W. Boase, BegUter of 
Exeter College^ p. 14, 1879), probably with 
a view to proceeding to a degree in divinity. 
He had already held, since 22 Aug. 1406, 
the prebend of South Newbald in the church 
of York (Le Neve, FtuH JEcclena AngU- 
cante, iii. 205, ed. Sir T. D. Hardy). 

At present Fleming was, in some points 
at least, a warm adherent of the Wycliffite 
party, which still maintained its strength 
among the scholars of Oxford. In 1407 
Archbishop Arundel had held a provincial 
council there, at which stringent decrees were 
passed against the reading 01 Wyc^ifie's books 
and an attempt made to regulate the studies 
of the university ( Wilkiks, Ckmc, Magn, Brit, 
iii. 305\ Two years later the archbishop 
persuaded convocation at its session in Lon- 
don to appoint a committee of twelve persons 
to examine the writings of Wycliffe, and to 
condemn them if any heresy should be found 
therein. Among these judges was Fleming, 
described as a student of theology (ib, p. 
172, where the date is erroneously given as 
1382 ; cf. II. C. Maxwell Ltte, History of 
the University of Oxford, p. 283, n. 2, 1886). 
After long debate and a delay which called 
forth a complaint from the archbishop, the 
majority drew up a report condemning 267 
propositions attributed to "Wycliffe as erro- 
neous or heretical (Wilkins, iii. 339). But 
the discussion appears to have excited the 
smouldering elements of heterodox opinion. 
The university was disturbed by disorderly 
manifestations of loUard feeling, and Fleming 
with another member of the committee itself 
declared openly for some of the obnoxious 
tenets. In December 1409 the archbishop 
addressed a mandate to the chancellor of the 
university, bidding him to warn the malcon- 
tents to abstain from defending Wycliffe's doc- 
trines under heavy penalties. The language 
employed is remarkable for its contemptuous 
severity as applied to a man who had already 
been chosen by the masters of arts some 
years before to be their official representa- 
tive as proctor : * Certse personse/ wrote the 
archbishop, ' dicto) universitatis, quibus digna 
non esset cathedra, attamen graduated, qu» 
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et puerilin radiiiipiit4k can trnitBcenduiit, 
odhuc ab odolescentiHt cunabulis 
qusnim una, lit asseritar, est Ricbardus cog^ 
DOmento Flemmyng, qufa eliam velut clin- 
gues pueri, quorum nonilum barbaa 
decoravit, priua legentea quam SfUnbicent, 
ponentes OS in ccelum, tanta nmbitione tu- 
meKimt quodcertas dictariun cODcluaioDuai 
dftmnatarum publics agaerere et Tolut codcIu- 
aionabiliter in Bchotis tenere et defeadere 
damnabiliter non verentur ' {i&. p. 332). Tha 
passage baa needed quotation at len^b since 
doubts have been cast upon Fleming's at- 
tachment to Wycliffism ; at the eane time 
t be proved 
more radical 
bereaieB. and it would be bastv to conclude 
irith Wood (Hut. rind Antu/. of Oxford, 
CoUesM and llalU, p. 334, ed. Qutcb) tiiat 
be iras &0 actiTa in the cause 'Chat had 
not his mouth been stopped with preferment 
the business would then have proved \ 
cioM'(cr.LiTE, PP.2SO-5), Whetherr 
lightened by the piimale's enei^tic 
aures, Fleming seems to have soon tempered 
his judgroent and to have won recognition as 
an authoritvon the method of theological dis- 
putation. Yhomas Gascoigne, the most cor- 
rect of divines, who was chancellor in 1434, 
says that about 1420 (the date is evidently 
some years too late) he introduced the pro- 
cedure in such exercises which continued ii; 
force in his own d^ (ioci e Ztiftro Verita- 
ttan, p. 183, ed. J. E. T. Itogers). 

In 1413 Fleming appears signing a peti- 
kion,as B.D., promising to receive the visita- 
tion of Rep^ngdon, bishop of Lincoln, himself 
formerlv, like Fleming, conspicuous on the 
lollard side, On 21 Aug. 1416 he received 
the prebend of Langftoft in the church of York 
(Lb Nbte, iii. 199); afterwards he became 
rector of Boston ; and on SO Nov. 1419 he 
flucceeded Repjngdou as bishop of Lincoln. 
He was consecrated at Florence 26 April 
1420 CSniBBS, Rof. Saer. Anglic. 85), and the 
temporalities were restored to him 23 May 
(Rtmer, Fadrra, \x. 909). On 18 Dee. 1421 
he received instructions to bead on embassy 
to Germany to seek armed support from the 
king of the Homans {a, x. 161-3). But it 
was in ecclesiastical aflairs that his interest 
dimctly lav. So little now was there any 
t«int of lollanly about Uim that on 22 June 
1423 ho appeared as president of the English 
nation at Ihe (rvnerafcoundlof Pavia (JoH^ 
or Rascsa, Inilium et proteetUiu £atiiifim» 
eondUi, in the .Vbnum. CbnciV. Qtn. nf. xv., 
i. II, Vienna, 1857; Maksi, Cone. Collect. 
Ampliu. xviii. 1059 d). The council was 
transferred to Siena, and on 21 July Fleming 
WBtliB pteaolier before it (Jobn as lUaosA, 
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n. 12). At the beginning of the following year 
he was appointed to hear ei'idence on behalf 
of the council {ib. p. 46) ; then on 23 Jan. ho 
preached a sermon in which he made himself 
conspicuous as a champion of the rights of 
the papacy as against the council, an advo~ 
cBcy which produced a good deal of dtssatis- 
faction amon^ the fathers. It was said that 
he was scheming for higher preferment from 
the pope (ib. ^. §i). The council ended in no 

ritive decisions of moment ; but it is singu- 
that Fleming's name is not mentioned 
in connection with its unti-WycUlSte decri'u 
of 8 Kov. 1423. If, as his epitaph aaaerts, 
Fleming was chamberlain to Pope Martin V, 
he was probably appointed to the office in the 
course of this visit to Italy. 

On his return to England he was given a 
more signal mark of the pope's favour. The 
archbishopric of York became vacant in the 
autumn of 1423, and Fleming received the 
see by bis ' provision,' 20 July 1424. The 
Bishop of Worcester, however, bad already 
in January been elected by the chapter, and 
the roval consent had been obtained. More- 
over, Fleming displeased the king's minis- 
ters tGoBwiN strangely says, Henry V, De 
Fntfulibm, i. 297, ed. fcambr. 1743) by his 
acceptance of the archbishopric without ask- 
ing permission, and It was scired into the 
king s hands. In the end he had to submit, 
under humiliating conditions, to re-tranal^- 
tion to Lincoln, and neither of the candidates 
obtained their desire, the archbishopric being 
given by the king's nomination, after a long 
interval, to the cnanceUor, John Kemp (Lh 
Neve, iii. 110). 

Not long after his return to Lincoln, 
Fleming began to prepare a plan for the 
foundation of acoUcge at Oxford. Theroyal 
license was eiven by letters patent on ISOct. 
1427, and although the bisnop did not live 
to carry out more than the elements of his 
design, bis preface to the body of statutes of 
Lincoln College (which were actually drawn 
up, nearly half a century later, by Bishop 
Rotherham) shows clearly enough the objects 
which he had in view. It was expressly with 
the desire of counteracting the spread of 
heresy and error and encouraging the sound 
study of divinity, that he proposed to found 
a little college ('collegiolum') of theologians 
in eonneclion with the three parisli churches 
of St. Mildred, St, Michael, and AUhaltows. 
The college which he founded had little en- 
dowment Iron bim beyond the churches and 
the site, and some beoks of which an inven- 
tory is preserved (But. MSS. Comm. 2nd 
Rep. 131, 1871), and il was not established 
upon a (irm footing until the last quarter of 
the oenVuy, when Rotherham drew up » 
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code of statutes on the princij^le (he said) and 
in the spirit of Fleming's desi^. The ninth 
chapter of these statutes appointed an annual 
mass for the ' first founder ' on the feast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul, the day of his 
death. 

So far as can be judged from his earlier 
Memorandum Register (that for his later 
years is unfortunately lost), Fleming appears 
to have been an active administrator of his 
immense diocese, and particularly^ diligent in 
the visitation of monasteries witmn it« limits. 
The muniments of Lincoln Cathedral include 
a number of injunctions which he addressed 
to them. The best known act of his episco- 

Eate belongs almost exactly to the time when 
e was planning his foundation for the over- 
throw of heresy. The old man believed that 
the movement which he had seen strong at 
Oxford in his youth was still vigjorous. It 
was in 1428, after an urgent reminder from 
the pope, 9 Dec. 1427 (Rayijald. Ann. ix. 
55 seq.), that he gave eflfect to the vindictive 
sentence of the council of Constance of 4 May 
141 5, by exhuming the bones of John Wyclims 
from Lutterworth churchyard; he burned 
them and cast them into the river Swift ( W. 
Ltndwode, Pro wwcm/c, v., f. cliv.^,ed. 1501). 
As a writer he is credited only with sermons 
preached at the council of Siena and with a 
work, apparently lost, * Super Angliae Ety- 
mologia ' (Bale, Scnptt. Brit. Catal. vii. 90, 
p. 575). 

Fleming died at his palace at Sleaford on 
25 Jan. 1430-1, and was buried in Lincoln 
Cathedral. His altar-tomb, with effigy, still 
exists. The epitaph, which has been attri- 
buted to his own authorship (cf. Wood, 
Colleges and Halls ^ p. 236), may be found also 
in manuscript, with panegyric verses attached 
by one Stoon, a Cistercian monk of Shene 
{Bodleian MS, 496, f. 225). He bore, harry 
of six ar. and az., three lozenges in chief gules ; 
on the fess point a mullet for difference sable 
(Wood, p. 244). 

Fleming's name is spelt variously with one 
or two ms and with i or y in the second 
syllable. 

[Letters patent for the foundation of Lincoln 
College and Fleming's preface to the Statutesjin 
Statutes of Lincoln College, Oxford, 1853; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 286 ; Wood's Hist, and 
Antiq. of the Univ. of Oxford, i. 551, ed. Gutch; 
information from the Lincoln Cathedral registers, 
kindly communicated by the Rev. Prebendary 
G. G. Perry.] R. L. P. 

FLEMING, ROBERT, the elder (1630- 
1694), Scottish ejected divine, was bom in 
December 1630 at Yester, Haddingtonshire, 
of which parish, anciently known as St. 
Bathan's, his father, James Fleming {d. 



8 April 1663), was minister. James Flem- 
ing's first wife was Martha, eldest daughter 
of John Kjiox, the Scottish reformer ; Robert 
was the issue of a second marria^ with Jean 
Livingston. His childhood was sickly, and he 
nearly lost his sight and life owing to a blow 
with a club. He speaks of an ' extraordinary 
impression' made upon him as a boy by a 
voice which he heard when he had climbed up 
into his father's pulpit at night ; but he dates 
the beginning of his religious life firom a com- 
munion day at Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, 
at the opening of 1648. At this time he was 
a student of Edinburgh University, where he 
graduated M.A.on 26 July 1649, distinguish- 
ing himself in philosophy. He pursued his 
theological studies at St. Andrews under 
Samuel Rutherford. At the battle t>f Dunbar 
(3 Sept. 1650) he was probably in the ranks 
of the Scottish army, for he speaks of his 
* signal preservation. After license he re- 
ceived a call to Cambuslang, Lanarkshire, 
and was ordained there in 1653. His health 
was then so bad that ' it seemed hopeless,' 
and on the day of his ordination there was 
an * extraordinary storm,' which he deemed 
an assault of Satan. 

Fleming's ministry was popular and suc- 
cessful. On the restoration 01 episcopacy the 
Scottish parliament passed an act (11 June 
1662) vacating benefices that had been filled 
without respect to the rights of patrons, unless 
by 20 Sept. the incumbent should obtain pre- 
sentation (this patrons were enjoined to grant) 
and episcopal collation, and renounce the 
covenant. Failing to comply with these con- 
ditions, Fleming was deprived by the privy 
council on 1 Oct. During the next ten years 
he remained in Scotland, preaching wherever 
he found opportunity. Indulgences were 
offered to the ejected ministers in 1669 by 
the king, and on 3 Sept. 1672 by the privy 
council. By the terms of this latter indul- 
gence Fleming was assigned to the parish of 
Kilwinning, Ayrshire, as a preacher. He dis- 
obeyed the order ; when cited to the privy 
council on 4 Sept. he did not attend, and a 
warrant was issued for his apprehension. He 
fled to London, where his broad Scotch * idiot- 
bms and accents' somewhat * clouded* his 
usefulness. In 1674 he was again in Scot- 
land, at West Nisbet, Roxburghshire, where 
he had left his wife. She died in that year, 
and Fleming returned to London. 

In 1677 he removed to Rotterdam, having 
been called to a collegiate charge in the Scots 
Church there. Next year he visited Scotland 
for the purpose of bringing over his children. 
"While there he held conventicles in Edin- 
burgh, and was thrown into the Tolbooth. 
Brought before the privy council in June 1079, 



he ngfeeil to give bftU, but. declin-'d to pro- 
mise a p&aeiTe obedience, lie was sent back 
to prison, but soon obtaioed his liberty and 
returned to Rotterdam. On 2 April 1683 
proceedings were taken apiinst him in tha 
nigh court of judicisTj at Edinburgh, on bus- 
picioa of harbouring some of the assassins of 
Archbishop Sbarpe; his innocence appearing, 
the accusation was dropped oa 17 April 1684. 
He did not fonnalljr demit the charge of Cam- 
buslang till Alarch 1688, on the death of 
David Cunningham, who had been appointed | 
in his place. The act of Ai>ril 1689 restored 
him to his benefice, but he preferred to re- 
main in Holland. During avi^it to London 
he was seiied with fever on 17 July, and died 
on 2fi July 1694. Hia funeral sermon was 
preached by Daniel Burgess (164-5-1713) 
rq.r.] He married Christian, daughterof Sir 
George Hamilton of Blnny, Lialitngowsbire, 
and had seven children. HissonHobertfq.v.] 
succeeded him at Rotterdam, In 16711 Flem' 
ing bad the infeilment of the lands of Uar- 
breck and Formonistoun. 

Fleming's 'Fuliillingof the Scripture,' I us 
best-known work, is a treatise on particular 
providences ; it is rich in illustrative anec- 
dote, and contains valuable material mixed 
"with legend relating to the puritan biography 
of Scotland and the north of Ireland. 

He published : 1. ' The Fulfilling of the 
Scripture,' &c., Rottetdom, 1669,fol. Second 
part., ' The Faithfulness of Ood," &c. Third 
part, 'The Great Appearances of Ood,' Sec. 
[1077?] AUthreeparts,Lond.,1681,12mo, 
twoTols,; third edit.,16Sl,8vo; fourth edit., 
laaS, 8vo; fifth edit,, 1736, fol.; last edit., 
Ddinb., IMo. Svo, two vols. ; an abridgraent 
ia published oy tho Religious Tract Society. 
S. ' An Account of the Roman Church and Doc- 
trine,' I676,8vo(not seen). 3. 'ASurveyof 
QuAkeriBm,'&c.,1677,8vo(anon.) 4. 'Scrip- 
ture Truth confirmed and cleared,' 1678, Svo 
{not seen). 6. ' The Truth and Certainty of 
thu Protestant Faith,' 1678, Svo fnot seen). 
6. ' The Church wounded and rent,' &o., 1681, 
4lo (not s<mn). 7. 'The One Thing Neees- 
««ry,' 1681 {nut seen). 8. ' Joshua's Choice,' 
1684 (proviouslv printed in Dutch, not seen). 
e. ' Thu Confirming Worke of Religion,' Rot- 
tmkm, 1085, 12rao. 10. 'True Statement 
of Christian Faith.' 1603, Svo (not seen). 
11. ' The Present Aspect of our 'Times,' &C., 
1094 (not seen). Also two separate sermons, 
lew. How Scott adds, 'A Diecouree on 
Earthqunkna,' 1 693, by hia son ; also, without 
datna. 'The Healing Work,' &c., and ' Epistiw 
Inry Dlacourae,' two parts (this is by his 
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memorsblBoccocrBnCBB of his life, en titled A Short 
Index, itc, is printed at the end of Mamoira by 
Daniel Burgess, preSnd Lo the 1726 edition of 
the FnlfilliDg; a fulUrmemoir is pre<iied to the 
1845 edition; Hew Scotfa Fasti Ecelea, Scot. ; 
Wilaon's DiBSenting Churebes. 180S, ii. «9; 
Grab's Ecclefliastirnl Hielury of Scotland, ISSt, 
iii. 200i Aodacson'a Scottish NaiJon, 1870, ii. 
221 sq.] A, G. 

F T.F.M TTJfi, ROBERT, the younger 
(ltl60?-1716), presbyterian minister, sou of 
Robert Fleming the elder [q. v.], was bom at 
Cambuslang, Lanarkshire, about 1660. His 
early education was at the school of hia uncle 
by marriage, John Sinclair, minister of Or- 
miaton, Haddingtonshire. He entered into 
a religious 'covenant' at the age of tliirteen, 
and set bis heart on the ministry. In 1679 hia 
father took him to Holland, where he studied 
at Leyden and Utrecht. He pursued his own 
course of rending, (raining a, wide familiarity 
with classics and the fathers, and with theo- 
logical writers of the most opposite schools. 
On 9 Feb. 1688 he was privately ordained by 
Scottish divines in Holland, without special 
charge. He removed to England, and was 
domestic chaplain in a private family for 
about four years. In 1692 he accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the English presbyterian 
congregation at Leyden. On his father s death 
be was invited to succeed him in the Scots 
Church at Rotterdam, to which he was in- 
ducted in 1695. 

In 1698 Fleming received a call to the 
Scots Church, Founders' Hall, Lothbury. 
Hia acceptance wits urged by AVilliam Car- 
slnreB[n.v.],andWilliamIII, who bad known 
him in HoQaud, ' signified his desire to have 
him near his person.' Fleming began his 
ministry at Founders' Hall on 19 June 1608. 
The meeting-house was rebuilt for him about 
1700. His positionwasoue of great influence, 
though be never became a public man. Wil- 
liam rn consulted him on the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Scotland, and he was in friendly 
relations with Archbishop Tenison. Througn 
the influence of his kinsman, John, lord Cai^ 
michseljSecretaTyofstate for Scotland, he had 
tho olTer of the principalship of Glasgow Uni- 
versitv, hut this he declined. On 15 May 
1701 ^B succeeded Vincent Alsop as one of 
the Tuesday lecturers at Salters' lEall, a lec- 
tureship which represented the liberal aide 
in the Calvinistic controversy. On 7 May 
1707 he was the spokesman of the London 
ministers of the three denominations in pre- 
senting an address of congmtulation to Queen 
Anne on the union with Scotland. These 
appointments were unusual in the case of one 
who, like Jfleming, was distinctiTely a Scot- 
tish prusbyterian. Qui Fleming's views were 
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broad, and indeed he was the pioneer of a 
principle which afterwards became the s^bol 
of the most liberal section of English dissent. 
His 'Christology' (1705-8) shows that while 
himself orthodox on the person of Christ, he 
was resolutely opposed to any form of sub- 
scription. He hela the tenet of the pre-exist- 
ence of our Lord's human soul. 

Fleming inherited from his father a strong 
taste for studies directed by the aim of tracing 
the divine hand in history. To the specula- 
tions advanced in his 'Apocalyptical Key' 
(1701) he chiefly owes his posthumous fisime. 
In 1793, and again in 1848, attention was 
directed to the apparent historical verifica- 
tion of some of his conjectures. He predicted 
the fall of the IVench monarchy by 1794 at 
latest, and fixed on a period * about the year 
1848' as the date at which the papacy would 
receive a fatal, though not immediately de- 
structive blow. Fleming makes no pjreten- 
sions to the character of a prophet ; his spe- 
culations are put forward with the modesty 
of a devout student of history and scripture. 

A serious illness laid Fleming aside for a 
time. On his recovery he paid a visit to 
Holland, where he took some part in political 
negotiations in the protestant interest. He 
returned, shortly before the accession of King 
George, in improved but still uncertain health. 
His weakness increased, and he died on 21 May 
1716. Joshua Oldfieid, D.D., preached his 
funeral sermon. He left a widow and several 
children. 

He published : 1. * The Mirror of Divine 
Love ... a poetical Paraphrase on the . . , 
Song of Solomon. . .other Poems,' &c., 1091, 
8vo. 2. * An Epistolary Discourse . . . with 
a Second Part,' &c., 1692, 8vo. 8. * A Dis- 
course on Earthquakes,' &c., 1693, 8vo ; re- 
printedl793. 4. 'TheRod and the Sword,' &c., 
1694, 8vo ; reprinted 1701 and 1793. 5. ' Apo- 
calyptical Key. An extraordinary Discourse 
on the Rise and Fall of Papacy, &c., 1701, 
8vo (dedicated to Lord Carmichael) ; re- 
printed 1793, and Edinb.1849, with memoir 
by Thomas Thomson. 6. * Discourses on Several 
Subjects,' 1701, 8vo (includes No. 6). 7. ' A 
Brief Account of Religion,' &c., 1701, 8vo. 
8. ' Christology,' &c., vol. i. 1705, 8yo (dedi- 
cated to Queen Anne) ; vols. ii. and iii., 1708, 
8vo J an abridgment was published in one 
vol., Edinb. 1795, 8vo. 9. * The History of 
Hereditary Right,' &c., 8vo (anon. ; not seen; 
mentioned by Wilson). Also eight separate 
sermons at funerals and special occasions 
between 1688 and 1716. 

[General Preface to Fleming's Christology, 
1701 (many biographical details); Oldfield's 
Funeral Sermon, 1716; Protestant Dissenters* 
Magazine, 1799, p. 431 ; Wilson's Dissenting 



Chnrehes, 1808, ii. 468 sq. ; Calam/s Hist. Aec 
of My Own Life, 1830, L 441, ii. 63, Sft3; 
Thomson's Memoir, 1849; Anderson's Scottish 
Nation, 1870, ii. 222 sq.] A G. 

FLEMING, Sib THOMAS (1544-1618), 
judge, son of John Fleming of Newport, Isle 
of Wight, by his wife, Dorothy Harris, was 
bom at Newport in April 1644. He entered 
Lincoln's Inn on 12 May 1667, and was <^ed 
to the bar there on 24 June 1674. In 1679 
he was sent to Guernsey as commissioner to 
inquire into certain allured abases connected 
with the administration of the island. He en- 
tered parliament in 1684 as member for Win- 
chester, of which place he was then recorder. 
He was re-elected for the same borou^ m 
1686 and 1688. In 1687 he was made a 
bencherof hisinn, andinLent 1690di8charffed 
the duties of reader there. He retained his 
seat for Winchester at the election of 1692. 
On 29 Nov. 1693 he was called to the degree 
of seijeant-at-law. On 27 March 1694 he 
succeeded Serjeant Drew as recorder of Lon- 
don (Index to Bemembrancia^ 93). A speech 
delivered by him in that capacity on present- 
ing the lord mayor. Sir John Spencer, to the 
court of exchequer will be found in NidioWs 
' Progresses of £21izabeth,' iiL 264. It is emi- 
nently judicious in tone, as may be judged by 
the following extract : ' He that taKe^ upon 
him the office of a magistrate is like to a 
good man to whose custody a precious jewel 
is committed ; he taketh it not to retain and 
challenge it for his own, nor to abuse it 
while he hath it, but safely to keep, and 
faithfully to render it to him that deposed 
it when he shall be required. He must do 
all things not for his private lucre, but for 
the public's good preservation and safe cus- 
tody of those committed to his charge, that 
he may restore them to him that credited in 
a better and more happy state, it may be, 
than he received them.* On 6 Nov. 1695 he 
was appointed to the solicitor-generalship 
over the head of Bacon, who acknowledged 
that he was an * able man ' (Speddino, Let" 
ters and lAfe of Bacon, i. 365, 369). In this 
capacity, in 1596, he assisted Sir Edward 
Coke, attorney-general, in taking the con- 
fession of Sir John Smith [q. v.], sometime 
ambassador to the king of Spain in the 
Netherlands, who had been committed to the 
Tower for having, as by his confession he ad- 
mitted, on 12 June 1596, in company with 
his kinsman, Seymour, the second son of the 
Earl of Hertford, incited the militia in the 
neighbourhood of Colchester to mutiny. He 
also assist-ed in the examination of John 
Gerard, a Jesuit charged with blasphemy, 
on 13 May 1597 (Strype, Annals (foL), iv. 
297-300). On 26 Sept. following he was 



returned lo parliament for the catintj of 
Southainptoii. In January 1600-1 lie re- 
ceived d commission from the queen to in- 
quire into the abuses connected witiipatente, 
a work which was soon interrupted by the 
more urgent duty of inrestigiLtins the Ksaex 
plot (Cat. State Papert, Dom. 1598-1601, 
pp. 560, 663). His Breech on iha prosecu- 
tloii of Sir Christopher Blunt, Sir Chnrles 
Duvers, and others of the contpirstoni, is 
reported at length in Cobbett'a ' State Trials,' 
i. HS.'i. Ill the parliament of IflOl he repre- 
sented the borouffh of Southampton. On 
the accession of Jatnes I he was retained in 
ofGce aa solicitor-general, and placed on the 
commissiott for peniaing and BuppreBsing un- 
linuosed books ; and he received the honour 
of knighthood at Whitehall or 33 July 1603. 
At the general election of March 1603-4 
he retained his seat for the borough of South- 
ampton. On 27 Oct. 1604 he was created 
chief baron of the exchequer (NiciiOM, Pro~ 
ffrewn of Jamei I. i. 208 ; Sthtpb, WMt- 
>rift (fol.), ii.577; Dcodalb, Cknm. Ser. 99, 
lUO). His elevation to the hench disqualified 
him for sitting in the House of Commons, 
but he was permitted to attend the debates 
in the upper house. No new writ, however, 
eeems to have been issued either then or 
on hia promotion to the chief juetlci-sbip 
(^Ccmm. Joum. i. 267, Index, i. 1028). He 
helped to trr the conspirators concerned in 
thf gunpowder treason on 27 Jan, 1606 (Cob- 
BBTT, Slate TriaU, ii. 169) ; and the same 
Mr delivered an elaborate judgment on the 
\e of Bates, a levant merchant, 
rtTo bad refused to pa^ the duty on certain 
I imported bj- him, on the ground 
tatt it had been imposed without the consent 
^parliament. The duty had in the first iu- 
^ Uice been imposed b^ the Levant Company 
ider a patent fay Elizabeth; but James I, 
' wvm after his accession, by letters patent, 
directed (he revenue officers to levy the duty 
ii|ian all currants imported, thus subjecting 
ibL' L«vnntCotDpany to the impost (t6.ii. 382, 
. awl ) . Fleming's judgment, which proceeded 
' oily 'upon reasons politic and precedents,' 
■ (or the crown. He argued that it was 
rt of the royal prerogative to impose cus- 
as.And that the amount was In the absolute 
a of the king, and moreover tliat in 
» particular caSe, currants being n luxury, 
UTealhardsbipwasmilTered. Thejndgment, 
-lich is ruportcd at length in Cobbett's' State 
ials,' ii. 388, was sub|ected to much sevt 
'-' i«n brHakewtllAnd Whitelooke,int 
le of the grvet debate on impositions 
» ud July lillO lib. p. 477: Brbaten 
no, (kmdon Soc. 79, 10?, 167). Coke 
tdlf uys that it was > against law and 



divers express acts of parliament '(/lutpt. L 
cap.30,arfj?n.) On25Jun«1607Fleming;wii» 
advanced to the chief-justiceship of the Mng's 
bench. In that capacity he delivered a judg- 
ment in the case of the postnati tried in the 
exchequer chamber in 1608 (Cobbett, Statt 
TriaU, ii. 609), the question being whether 

iccesMon of James I had tie effect of 
naturalising in England persons bom in Seot- 
lond, and in Scotland persons bom in England 
ler the event. It was decided in the affir- 
ative, two judges only dissenting. Rem- 
ig's judgment has not Wn preserved. On 
13 Feb. 1610 he was commissioned to supnly 
the place of the lord chancellor during W 
sickness (Cai. Stale Papers, T>om. 1603-10, 
'T). In 1613 he was a member of the 

nittee of the privy council that sat at 
York House to detennme whether the Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury had been guilty of an 
offence in refusing to ^ve information to the 
privy council concerning the escape of her 
niece, Arabella Stuart, to which she had been 
privy. Fleming took occasion to enlarge upon 
the several privileges incident to nobility by 
the law of England, arguing that being de- 
rived from the king; they entailed on persona 
of quality a correlative obligation 'to answer, 
being required thereto by the king, to such 
points as concern the safety of the king and 
quiet of the realm,' the breach of which was 
a high contempt and ingratitude. The com- 
mittee were unanimous that the matter was 
cognisable in the Star-chamber, and resolved 
that if sentence should there be given the 
countess should be fined 30,000^ and impri- 
soned during the king's pleasure (Cobbett, 
State Trials, ii. 774-e). Anthony i Wood 
{Fatti O.ron. (Bliss), ii. 355) states that on 
7 Aug. 1613 it was ' granted by the venerable 
convocation that Sir Thomas Fleming, chief 
justice of England, might be created M.A., 
out whether it was etiected appears not.' 
Fleming died the same night in his bed, after 
entertaining his tenantry at his seat, Stone- 
ham Park, Hampshire. He was buried in 
the parish church of North Stonehom. It boa 
been said that Bacon regarded Fleming as an 
'able man.' Coke is more explicit, giving 
him credit for ' great judgment, integrity, 
and discretion,' and ' a sociable and placable 
disposition ' (H'V- x. 34). Fleming and his 
eldest son. Sir 'Thomas, were both members 
of a club founded in 1009 for the practice of 
the gentle game of bowls, at East Standen, 
Isle of Wi^t, where the members usually 
dined with the governor twice a week during 
the season (WoRsLEr, Isleo/ ITwA/, p. 223). 
Fleming marricKl in 1570. Bv his wife, of 
whom we know nothing beyond the fact that 
her christian name was Mary, ha bad istuo 
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«iglit sons and seven daughters. His eldest 
«on, Thomas, who was knighted by James I 
at Newmarket on 26 Feb. 1604-5, married 
Dorothy, youngest daughter of Sir Henry 
Cromwell of Hinchinbroke, Huntingdon- 
shire, known as ' the golden knight.' This 
lady, who was an aunt of the Protector, has 
been erroneously identified by Foss with 
Fleming's own wife. Fleming's posterity 
failed in the male line in the hist century, 
but Browne Willis, the antiquary, having 
married one of the judge's descendants in the 
female line, his grandson succeeded to Stone- 
ham Park and assumed the name of Fleming. 
The present owner, John Edward Browne 
Willis Fleming, is thus a lineal descendant 
of the judge in the female line. 

[Spedding's Letters and Life of Bacon, iv. 378 ; 
Wooa ward's General History of Hampshire, ii. 
110-12; Noble's Cromwell Memoirs, ii. 167; 
Nichols's Progr. of James I, i.496; Foss's Lives 
of the Judges.] J. M. K. 

PLEMINa, THOM/VS (1593-1660), Ro- 
man catholic archbishop of Dublin, third son 
of William Fleming, sixteenth baron of Slane 
in the peerage of Ireland, by his cousin El- 
linor, younger daughter of Thomas, fifteenth 
baron, was bom in 1 593. He became a Fran- 
ciscan friar, and was for six or seven years a 
professor of theology at Louvain. While 
there, on 23 Oct. 1623, he was promoted to 
the archbishopric of Dublin, which was va- 
cant by the death of Eugene Matthews, by 
Pope Urban VIII, from whom he thereupon 
obtained letters apostolic, assuring protection 
and patronage to the colleges founded on the 
continent for the Irish priesthood, and also 
sanctioning the mission in Ireland (De Burgo, 
Hibernia Dominicafiay p. 874). Paul Harris, 
a secular priest of the diocese, inveighed bit- 
terly against this and other selections of pre- 
lates from the order of the regulars, and at- 
tacked the archbishop in his * Olfactorinm * 
and similar publications. In July 1640 Fle- 
ming presided over a provincial synod in the 
county of Kildare. When the parliamentary 
declaration of March 1641 excluded the 
smallest tendency of royal clemency to the 
members of his community, the archbishop 
selected Joseph Everard to attend as his proxy 
at the synod of the clergy which met at Kil- 
kenny in May 1642. In October of the same 
year he felt constrained to appear in person at 
the general convention of the Roman catho- 
lic confederates at Kilkenny, and he rather 
strangely selected Dr. Edmund Reilly, whose 
acts at this period of his life were of a violent 
political tendency, to act as vicar-general 
during his absence from the diocese. On 
20 June 1643 Fleming and the Archbishop of 



Tuam were the only prelates who signed the 
commission authonsmg Lord Gk>rman8ton, 
Sir Lucas Dillon, Sir Robert Tidbot, and 
others, to treat with the Marquis of Ormonde 
for the cessation of hostilities. In the fol- 
lowing month Scarampa arrived in Ireland 
as minister of the pope, with supplies of money 
and ammunition; but Fleming rejected botn, 
and with two other bishops signed a letter 
to the lords justices ratifying tne articles of 
cessation. He was present in July 1644 at 
the general assembly neld at Ealkenny when 
an oath was agreed upon by which each con- 
federate swore to bear true &ith and allegi- 
ance to the king and his heirs. Scarampa 
remained in the discharge of his office until 
November 1645, when Rmuccini, archbishop 
of Fermo, arrived as apostolic nuncio extra- 
ordinary. During the greater part of 1649 
Fleming resided quietly in his diocese ; but 
he was not long allowed to enjoy repose from 
political labours. His better judgment and 
prudence were no longer overruled by the 
nuncio's presence, and therefore, when the 
meeting of Irish prelates was held at Clon- 
macnoise on 4 Dec. 1649, Fleming was one 
who signed the declaration of oblivion of all 
past dinerences. But Charles, on his resto- 
ration, declared the peace with the confiede- 
rates to be null and void. This step Ormonde 
had advised, and the archbishop consequently 
pronounced his excommunication. As a lead- 
ing member of the Roman catholic party in 
Ireland, Fleming was involved in most of the 
political and religious controversies of his 
time, and in common with many of his co-re- 
ligionists suffered considerable annoyance and 
persecution. In the midst of his troubles he 
died in 1666, and was succeeded in 1669 by 
Peter Talbot, the administration of the dio- 
cese being entrusted in the meantime to James 
Dempsey, vicar apostolic and capitulary of 
Kildare. 

[Burke's Dormant and Extinct Peerages, 1883, 
p. 217 ; D' Alton's Memoirs of the Archbishops 
of Dublin, pp. 390-429 ; Moran's History of the 
Catholic Archbishops of Dublin since the Refor- 
mation, i. (all published) 294-411.] B. H. B. 

FLEMMING, JAMES (1682-1751), 

colonel. [See Fleming.] 

FLEMMING, RICHARD (d. 1481), 

bishop of Lincoln. [See Fleming.] 

FLEMMING, ROBERT (d. 1483), dean 
of Lincoln, nephew of Bishop Richard Flem- 
ing [q. v.], the founder of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, was probably connected with tne 
earlier days of the college, the foundation 
of which was left by his uncle in an incom- 
plete and unfinishea state. At any ratOi he 



dispUj-ed afterwardH his care for this society 
bj some faiunible presents. Probably also 
he haA an early connection with the church 
at Lincoln, inasmuch as twenty ^ears after 
his uncle's death, under the episcopate of 
Bishop Luinley, he was chosen to bis dean 
(^1151). Lincoln Cathedral n-as then in a 
moat disturbed atato from the long and bitter 
etruBgle which had been carried on between 
the late dean, Muckworth, and the bishop, 
Alnwick. Doubtlessihe disputes between the 
episcopal and decanal powers stilt continued, 
and this may have mduced Flemming to 
leave his cathedral and become a resident in 
Italy. Here also he had far greater facilities 
for cultirating his literary tastes. Fleranjing 
is said by Leland and Pits to have distin- 
guished himself at Oxford, and to have gained 
a reputation for his elegant Latin scholar- 
ship, nis journey to Italy is attributed to 
his eager desire for instruction. Ho visited, 
according to the same writers, all the more 
celebrat^ universities, and formed friend- 
ships with their most learned scholars. At 
Ferrara he became the pupil of Baptista 
Quarino, professor of Greek and Latin, and 
attended his lectures for a considerable 
period. He then went to Home, where he 
remained sereral years intent upon study. 
Here he formed e friendship with Platina, 
the author of the ' Lives of the Popes,' and 
librarian of the Vatican, and other learned 
men. and became known lo the reigning 
pontiff, Siii.us IV, a pope whose sole reeom- 
rnendation was liis lore of letters. Pope 
Sixtna appointed Flemmin); to the office of 
prothonolnrr. and lie thus became employed 
in the complicated affaira of the Roman see. 
In summer, during the hot season, it was his 
custom lo retreat to Tivoli, and here he 
mjOOafoaeA his poems, written in heroic metre 
~- i dedicated to the pope. These poems 
unentitled: 1. 'LucubrationesTiburtinw.' 
'Epictoltaad diversos.' 3. 'Carmina di- 
~-' ";enoriB.' In addition to these Flem- 
nung is said to have compiled n dictionary 
of the Greek and Latin tongues, but whether 
this was written during his sojourn in Italy 
OP nfler his return to England does not appear. 
"^ "ther works (unspecified) are attributed to 
'~. Flemming, on his return from Italy, he- 
red wme valuable manuscripts, curiously 
I |aiiminated,and,accardingtaTVood, 'limned 
on their margins with gold/ on Lincoln Col- 
lege, which are probably still to be found 
nmongtho manuscript collections of that col- 
It^, lie also gave the college copies of his 
H own worits, and a table for the high altar in 
^L^^collegn chapel. Ilehadprobablyretumed 
^^BAEngland before 1407. in which year he was 
^^BttAlle^ into the prtbcndof Leightou Manor 
^^CrOL. UX. 






in Lincoln Cathedral. This he exchanged 
in 1478 for that of Leighton Biizxard. There 
does not appear to be any special record of 
his work as dean of Lincoln. Both his pre- 
decessor and his successor were remarkable 
for their turbulence. But the great number 
of dispeuBalions ftom Pope Siitus foimd to 
be existing in Lincoln Cathedral at the visi- 
tation in 1501 may have been due lo Flem- 
ming's influence with that pope. He died 
in 1483. 

[Wood's Athonse. vol, ii. ; Pits. De Script. 
Illustr. B. T. ; Bishop Smyth's MemornnduBi Re- 
gister, MS. Lincoln.] G. Q. P. 

FLEMYNG, MALCOLM, M.D. (A 

1764), physiologist, was born in Scotland 
early in the eighteenth century. He was a 
pupil of Monro at Edinburgh and of Boer- 
naave at Leyden. In the first of his five 
printed letters to Holier {EpUt. ad Sal- 
lenaa, vol. iii.) he speaks of Boerbaave as 
their common preceptor, and as having been 
' mthi supra fidem amicus et beneficus,' but 
to Haller himself be would be ' prorsus igno- 
tus,' although they may have been at Ley- 
den at the same time, lie began practice m 
Scotland about 1725, and removed after a 
time to Hull. In 1751, finding hU health 
unequal to a country practice, he came to 
London, and made an attempt to support a 
wife and three children by teaching physio- 
logy. His lessons were iulended for medi- 
cal pupils who had not been at the univer- 
sities, and were unable to read the standard 
books in learned or foreign languages. He 
seems lo have read onlv one course of lec- 
tures, in the winter of 1751-2; in 1752 he 
issued a syllabuaof the lectures, but probably 
he got no more pupils, the attempt beine 

fremalure for London. About the end of 
'iii he left London and settled at Brigg 
in Lincolnshire, on accoiuit of his wife? 
health, and to obtain practice. In a letter 
to Haller fFebmary lioS), shortly afler his 
arrival at firig^, he hints at a possibility of 
teaching physiologv at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The last letter to Haller (Brigg, 
Junel75S)conlainsa Latin ode ou the peace 
of Aix, ' to fill up the page.' In 1763 he was 
living at Lincoln, and still in practice. Ha 
died there 7 March 11 &\ {Gent. Moff. 146). 
Flemyng'a writings show bim to have been 
well abreast of the oest jjh^siological teach- 
ing of his time, and an original experimenter 
and reasoner as well. One of the Holler 
letters (iii. 369) contains a statement of the 
fact that motor and sensory nerves are ana- 
tomically distinct, although they might co- 
exist in the same bundle; th<> exuerimental 
proof came many yean after. Tha osaiclee 
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of the ear serve the same purpose, he says, as 
the wooden rod inside a violin, ^ ad continu- 
andos tremores.' His ' Introduction to Phy- 
siology/ 369 pages, 8yo, Lond. 1769, heing 
the substance of his London lectures in- 
creased to twenty-eight, is full of the latest 
information well digested. He employed a 
person in the Norway trade to get ror nim a 
manuscript copy of a paper on the resuscita- 
tion of the drowned by a Copenhagen au- 
thority. His first work, dated from Hull in 
June 1738 and published at York in 1740, 
was ' Neuropathia,' a Latin poem in three 
books on hypochondriasis and hysteria, with 
a prose summary and additions prefixed, dedi- 
cated to Peter Shaw (*I)octissime Shavi ! ') ; 
it was republished at Home, with an Italian 
translation by Moretti, in 1765. EUs next 
venture was * A Proposal for the Improve- 
ment of Medicine, &c.,' being a collection of 
therapeutic essays on the use of bark in 
small-pox, on limes and other fruits and 
vegetaoles in scurvy, &c. ; it was dedicated 
to Mead, who had been pleased with the 
* Neuropathia.' In 1748 he published a new 
edition, much enlarged, and with remarks on 
Berkeley's tar-water doctrine and on the 
bishop's use of the term * panacea.' In 1751 
he pu olished in London ' The Nature of the 
Nervous Fluid, or Animal Spirits,* an at- 
tempt to adapt the latter doctrine to cur- 
rent nervous physiology. In the same year 
he published anonymously * A new Critical 
Examination of an Important Passage in Mr. 
Locke's Essay on Human Understanding [on 
the possibility of thought being superadded 
to matter], in a familiar letter to a friend.' 
In 1753 he issued a physiological comment on 
Solano's prognostics from the pulse (dicrotism, 
intermittence, &c.), an account of which had 
been brought to England by Dr. Nihell, phy- 
sician to the English factory at Madrid. In 
1755 Flemyng published a paper in the * Philo- 
sophical Transactions ' on the imbibition of the 
liquor amnii by the foetus. Another paper, on 
corpulency, was read at the lloyal Society in 
1757, but not issued until the author printed 
it in 1760 ; it was translated into German by 
J. J. Plenk at Vienna in 1709, and reprinted 
in London as late as 1810. In 1754 he pub- 
lished at York * A Proposal to diminish the 
Progress of the Distemper among the Homed 
Cattle ' (2nd edition, Lond. 1755). His other 
writings are a * Dissertation on James's Fever 
Powder ' (Lond. 1760), and * Adhesions or 
Accretions of the Lungs to the Pleura' 
(Lond. 1762), discussing the divergent views 
of Boerhaave and Haller as to the eifects 
on the breathing. A disparaging criticism 
of this unimportant piece by a London re- 
viewer caused him to issue the remainder 



of the impression with a 'Vindication' in 
1763. 

[Epistolss ad Hallemm, vol. iii. ; Flemyng's 
writings.] C. C. 

FLETA, though sometimes loosely used 
as if it were the name of a person, is really 
the name of a Latin text-book of Englisn 
law, which, from internal evidence, seems to 
have been written in 1290 or thereabouts. 
It was printed with a dissertation by Selden 
in 1647, and affain in 1685. The one old 
manuscript in which it is found {Cotton MS, 
Julius, B. viii., fourteenth century) bears on 
its frontispiece the title ' Fleta,' and in the 
preface there is a statement to the effect that 

* this book may well be called fleta, for it 
was composed in Fleta.' This seems to mean 
that it was written in the Fleet prison, and 
the conjecture has been made that it was the 
work of one of the corrupt judges whom 
Edward I imprisoned. 

[The manoseript ; Selden's Dissertation ; Ni- 
chols's Introduction to edition of Britton (1865).] 

F. W. M. 

FLETCHER, ABRAHAM (1714-1793), 
mathematician, bom inl714at Little Brough- 
ton, Bridekirk, Cumberland, was the son of 
a tobacco-pipe maker, who taught him his 
own trade, but gave him no higner instruc- 
tion. The boy learnt to read, write, and 
cipher as he best could, applying himself pai^ 
ticularly to the study of arithmetic, from which 
he proceeded to the investigation of mathe* 
matical theorems. After the day's toil in the 
workshop he would hoist himself by a rope 
into the loft over his father's cottage, in order 
to pursue his studies uninterruptedly. Having 
worked through Euclid he set up as a school- 
master at the age of thirty, and acquired con- 
siderable reputation as a teacher of mathe- 
matics. Ho married early. His wife, like his 
parents, discouraged thepursuit of learning as 
an unprofitable thing. Turning his attention 
to botany, Fletcher studied the properties 
rather than the classification of plants ; in- 
creased his income by the sale of herbal de- 
coctions, and was known to his neighbours as 

* Doctor Fletcher.' He also studied judicial 
astrology, and cast his own nativity, which 
Hutchinson found in one of his books. 'This 
gives,' says another astrologer, 'seventy-eight 
years and fifty-five days duration of life. 
Fletcher lived seventy-eight years seventy- 
one days, dying on 1 Jan. 1793. 

Fletcher published: 1. 'The Universal 
Measurer; the Theory of Measuring in all 
its various uses, whether artificers works, 
gauging, surveying, or mining,' Whitehaven, 
1753, 2 vols. 8vo. 2. ' The Universal Measurer 
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and Mechnnir, a wotli wiiibUt useful to ihe 
GentlBinori, Tmdwmiui, and Muflmnic, with 
ci)ppeq)lalM,' London, 1703, 8vo. 

[Hutchiimon's Hist, of Cumberlsnil, ii. 324 
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FLETCHER, ALEXANDER (1787- 
1800), iirwbyleriim divine, aoii nf WilHiun 
i'let^-her, luinieter at the Bridge of Teith, 
0<«r Douiic, Perthslilre, by Jean Oilfilliin, 
sisterof t!ie Rev. Michael Gilfillnn,wrw bom 
at the Bridge of TeithSAprU 1787.undedu- 
cnted in the village of Doune and at Stir- 
ling fcrammar school. At the age of eleven 
ht) was sent to GIbbitow College, whence he 
i to the divinitf ball in 1B03, and ul- 
Uttely became M.A, of the university of 
^^ tsgow. Having been received into the 
E^WMUHted synod of ScoUand 23 Dec. tS06, 
liis fint Inbouri in the ministerial oDicewere 
a.s tn-postor with his father at' Ihe Brid([e of 
Telth, 16 Sept. 1807. In November 1811 he 
came to London as minister of MU«b Lane 
' 'hupel. Meeting-house Yard, London Bridge. 
I lire he vv^ soon obtained popularity as a 
;;>.'fichEr. The chiireh accommodation be- 
. .iTnBtoolimited,8ndthecongregalionerected 
.1 new place of wonthip in London Wall, 
under the name of Albion Chapel, which 
wasopened? Nov. 1616. Thisbiulding cost 
upwards of 10,000/., and was soon crowded 
in every part. Here he began hia annual 
ChristmoB sermon to the young, a practice lie 
^ept up with unnbatin^ success to the last. 
He waa now in the height of bis power and 
fknu^, especially popular as a preaclin' to the 
youn^. In April 1824 he was prosecuted in 
the civil and ecclesiastical courts in a breach 
of promise case with Hiss Eliia Dick. In the 
king's licnch no verdict was given, but in 
the meeting of the united associate svnod at 
Edinburtch he was suspended from the oier- 
ciae of bia office and from church fellowship 
iTrial <if the Bee. Akrander Fletcher before 
I ' ti» United Auodate Synod, London, 1824, 
llXTi, 120 1 Trial ^ thi> Jteo. A. Betcher 
' ttlM lord aie/Juttice of (M Court o/ 
M&nM,I625: An Appeal ta the Public 
t Uu Aunaate ^fnod of Scotland, by 
^J%6*ir,1834; TkeI>\jmtiaiofiheUtnt^d 
Halt Ifyned Sxpoeed, pretenied by A. 
Iter, laztfi ; The Lune of the Sainff. or 
t DiterUtig Hiftory r^ Sandy and JioMt/, 
W). Tlifl rosuU was his separation from 
'lurch, He romoved with the 
r his congresation to Orub 
■rwartls to their new and «pii- 
1 Finabury Circus, an edifice 
1 cost about 13.OU0;,, and was at the 
IktlM largest chapel lu Loudon, Here for 
^ j-&nyeu» he vont in uefl to ministei with 



acceptance and success. He was honoured 
with the degree of D.D. from Ami 
after a long separation waa again welcomed 
as a minister of the united presbyterian 
church. His lost sermon wiLS preached to 
nearly tliree thousand children, in Surrey 
Chapel, in February 18S0, and from that time 
he gradnally dechned in health. His fame 
mainly rests upon his talent in preaching to 
children, and upon his ' Family Devotions,' 
of which fifty thousand copies were sold in 
England, besides numerous editions in the 
United States. He died of bronchitis and 
dropsy at 4 Portland Place, Lower Clapton, 
Middlesex, 30 Sept 1860, and was buried in 
Abney Park cemetery 8 Oct., in the presence 
r>f sii thousand persons. He married, 13 Jan. 
1846, Lydia, daughter of Hichard Baynea of 
Ravne Lodge, Essex. 

He was the author of very numerous 
works, and bis name is also found attached 
to the prefatory introductions to many hooks 
on theological subjects. The following are 
his chief publications; 1. 'The Tendency of 
Infidelity and Christianity contrasted,' two 
sermons, 1815. 2. A sermon on the death 
of Queen Caroline, 1821. 3. 'A Spiritual 
Guardianfor Youth,'* sermon, 182:2. 4. 'A 
Collection of Hymns for Albion Chapel,' 
IS&i. 5. 'The Christian Ambassador,' a ser- 
mon. 1827. 6. ' The History of Miles Lane 
Chapel,' 1832. 7. ' A Guide to Family De- 
votion, contmning a Hymn, a portion of 
Scripture, with Reflections and a Praver for 
the Morning and Evening of every bay in 
thoYeor,' 1834. 8. ' Finshury Chapel Col- 
lection of Hymns,' 1836. 9. ' The Juvenile 
Preacher, including twelve sermons by A, 
Fletcher,' 1836, 10, 'Scripturo II iatoir de- 
signed for the Improvement of Youth,' 1839. 
II. 'The Elustrated Watts's Hvmns, edited 
by A. Fletcher,' 1840. 12. 'the Master's 
Jov, the Servonl's Reward,' the funeral ser- 
mon of E. Temple, 1841. 13. The funeral 
sermon of Augustus Frederick, duke of 
Sussex, 1843. 14. 'The Sabbath School 
Preacher and Juvenile Miscellany,' 1848-50, 
■2 vols,, continued as ' Dr. Fletcher's Juvenile 
Megaxine,' 1850-1, 1 vol. 15. 'Address to 
the Young,' 1851. 16. ' The Bible the Great 
Exhibition for all Nations,' 1851. IT. Sei^ 
mon on the funeral and de-alh of the Duke of 
Wellington, 1852. 18, The annual Chriat- 
maa-day sermon to children, 1855. 19. Ad- 
drosa at the grnve of H. Althana, 18r>6. 
20. 'Closet Devotional Exercises for the 
Young,' 1659, 21, 'Scripture Teaching for 
the Young," 185», 

[Mjidarlane's AltnT-Linht. a Iribnte to tllB 
maaioryof the Eav. A. Fletcher. ISSO; Blair's 
The Frioca of Preachers, Bev. A Fletcher, 1 8S0 ; 
ir2 
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The Christian Cabinet Illustrated Almanack, 
I860, p. 31, with portrait; Gent. Mag., Norember 
1860, p. 563; Times, 10 Oct. 1860, p. 10; 
Fletcher's History of Miles Lane Chapel, 1832, 
pp. 45-9.] G. C. B. 

FLETCHEB, ANDREW, Lord Iksbr- 
PEFFER {d. 1650), judge, was the eldest son 
of Robert Fletcher of Innerpeffer and Beucleo, 
Forfarshire, a burgess of Dundee. He suc- 
ceeded Sir John Wemyss of Craigtoun as an 
ordinary lord of session, 18 Dec. 1623, and 
retainea his seat in 1626, when many of the 
lords were displaced. In 1 630 he was placed 
upon a commission upon Scotch law, and in 
1633 was a member of commissions to revise 
the acts and laws of Scotland with a view to 
constructing a code, a project which was not 
proceeded with, and to report upon the juris- 
diction of the admiral and chamberlain. He 
was also ordered to examine Sir Thomas 
Grains work * Jus Feudale,* with a view to its 
publication. In 1638 he was a commissioner 
to take subscriptions to the confession of 
faith of 1580. He was employed in 1639 
in regulating the fees of writers to the signet 
and others, and parliament adopted the scales 
which he laid down. On 13 Nov. 1641 he, 
with others, was appointed to his judgeship 
afresh by the king and parliament, and his 
appointment was objected to by the laird of 
Moncrieff, upon the ground that he was in- 
capacitated by having purchased lands the 
subject of litigation before him. The matter 
was referred to the privy council, and as 
Fletcher retained his seat the charge was 
presumably disproved. In the same year he 
was a commissioner for the plantation of 
kirks, and about this time was elected mem- 
ber for Forfarshire, but his election was 
avoided for illegality. He represented that 
county, however, in parliament in 1646,1647, 
and 1648. On 1 Feb. 1645 he was appointed 
a commissioner of the exchequer, was on the 
committee of war for Haddingtonshire in 
1047, and on the committee of estates for 
Haddingtonshire and Forfarshire in 1647 and 
1648. He was fined 5,000/. by the Protector 
in 1648. Upon the q^uestion whether condi- 
tions should be obtained from the English 
army on behalf of Charles I, he was one of 
the four who voted against abandoning the 
king, and was removed in 1649 from his offices 
of judge and commissioner of the exchequer, 
on account of his accession to * the engage- 
ment,* for the carrying on of which he had 
subscribed in the previous year 8,500/. (Scots), 
repaid by order of parliament in 1662 after 
his death to his son Robert. He was also 
* ordained to lend money to the public' In 
March 1650 he died at his house in East 
Lothian. He married a daughter of Peter 



Hay of Eirkland of Megginch, brother to 
George, first earl of Einnoull, b^ whom he 
had a son Robert, afterwards kmghted, who 
was father of Andrew Fletcher 01 Saltoun. 

[Acts Scots Pari. ; Books of Sederunt; Bran- 
ton and Haig's Senators; Gathrie*s Memoirs; 
Lament's Diary, p. 14; Gordon's Hist. Scots 
Affairs (Spalding Club), i. 109.] J. A. H. 

FLETCHER, ANDREW (1655-1716), 
Scotch patriot, bom in 1655 at Salton (for- 
merly Saltoun), East Lothian, was the son and 
heir of Sir Robert Fletcher (1625-1664), a 
country ^ntleman of good estate, at whose 
pressing mstance Gilbert Burnet [q. v.], after- 
wards bishop of Salisbury, became parish 
minister of Salton in 1665. In his epicedial 

* discourse ' on his natron Burnet describes him 
as a man of singular devoutness, very charit'-^ 
able, and somewhat a cultivator of plulosophy 
and science. Sir Robert is said (Buchan, p. 6> 
to have expressed a desire on his deathbed that 
Burnet should superintend the education of 
his son, then a boy of ten, and this Burnet 
seems to have done during the remaining five 
years of his stay at Salton. Their acquaint- 
ance long survived this connection, and Bur- 
net, in the ' Histoiy of his own Time' (iii, 
24), speaks of Fletcher as 'a Scotch gentle- 
man of great parts pd many virtues, but a 
most violent republican, and extremely pas- 
sionate.' Fletcher became one of the most 
accomplished Scotchmen of his time. While 
young, he made a tour on the continent, and 
after his return to Salton soon became a 
marked man through his local opposition to 
Lauderdale. In July 1680 he was rebuked 
by the Scotch privy council for obstructing" 
the drafting of a number of men from the 
militia into the standing force maintained to 
overawe presbyterian malcontents (Foxtn- 
TAiNH AXL, Hist Nottces, i. 270). In the Scotch 
convention of estates which met in June 1678^ 
Fletcher sat as a commissioner for his county 
(FoTTNTAiNHALL, Hist. Observes f * Accom^t of 
the Convention of Estates/ &c., pp. 270-1 ), the 
statement in the official lists of that assembly 
(Acts of the Parliaments of Scotlandy viii. 
214; Members of Parliam^ent : Return to the- 
House of Commons, 1878, pt. iii. p. 583) that 

* a James Fletcher' was one of the commia- 
sioners for East Lothian being undoubtedly 
incorrect. He voted in it with the Duke of 
Hamilton in opposition to Lauderdale's policy. 
He was punished as a malcontent by having 
soldiers quartered on him, and a petition 
which he and others presented, complaining- 
of this proceeding as * contrare to law,' wa» 

* much resented ' by the council (FouirrAiir- 
HALL, Hist, Notices, i. 281). He was again 
a commissioner for F<ast Lothian in the Scotcb 
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psrliBinent whicb met in July 1081, and Le 
iniluBlriouslv opposed the measures of Lau- 
lierdkle's successor, the Doke of York. Sir 
Jdlin DHlrrmple, in a statement seemingly 
unsupported (pi. i. bk. i. p. 39), usaerta that 
Fletcher liroacheJ the successful proposal to 
make a prafeuion of presbvterinniBm part of 
the test which wan iiapoaed by that parliament 
<cf. WoDaow, iii. 298, and Bcrkbx, ii. 301-3. 
who differ malerially as to the early history of 
■the test). Certainly ha had the courage with 
only one other member to record a protest 
against the provision of the act which made 
subscription to the test imperative ou count j 
electors, as well as on their representatives 
(AcUo/tJitParliamf7ittiifSa>lland,vm.S46). 
lie is said to have addressed to members of 
the parliament anonymous letters beseeching 
them to appose the Duke of York's succession 
"TouwTiiifaiLt, Jlint. 0*«rwit,p. 209). In 
'1 1683, as a commissioner of cess and 
le, he, with some colleagues, was again 
;ht before the privy council on a chaise 
; having levied a local tax to be applied 
in supplying the soldiery with com (tot^K- 
TAiiTBiLL, Hut. NoHca. i. 362). Fletcher 
took part in the exodus of Scotch malcontents 
^hicb followed the condemnation of Archi- 
Imld, ninth earl of Argyll [q. v,], for refusing 
fnorethanaqualiiieditcceptADCeofthetest. It 
is9aid(F0[rHT*lSHilI-,ifw(, 06«erM*,p.2U) 
that when he was about this time an exile at 
Brussels the Duke of York asked the Spanish 
governor thereto have him arrested. Hearing 
uf this Fletcher came secretly to London and , 
was taken into the confidence of Monmouth, 
itussel], and Sydney, who were planning their 
movement for a change in the system of go- 
vernment. With itscollapse and Monmouth's 
flight to Uolland, Fletcher left England and 
was for u time in Paris, where Lord Preston, 
t'harlesll's envoy eitraordi nary toLouis XIV, 
wrote to IlaUfax, 5 Oct. 1683: 'Hera is 
itK Fletcher, laird of Salton, lately come 
trom 8F0t]and. He is an ingenious but a 
■\iolBnt iknaticand doubtless hath some com- 
ulisaion, for I bear he is very busy and Terr 
virulent'(Appendixto/rM(.Af8S.fiimm.7th 
Kup. 343 6). Fletcher is next beard of as 
in Holland, and as one of the most intimate 
associates and advisers there of Monmouth, 
from whom he hoped for at the very least the 
convocation of a ' free parliament' in Eng- 
land. In spite of his impetuosity Fletcher 
was earnest in dissuading Monmouth from 
itnprndent enterprises. He was strongly op- 
powd to Argyll's disastrous expedition to 
[Tjgeothtpd.and to Monmouth's own expedition 
" Eoffland (Rurxet, iii. 25, from Fletcher's 
1 mfonnatiun ; Fbbquhom, p. 210). To 
A Onj of Work's aigument in it« fiivour, 



founded on the success of Henry VII's expe- 
dition, Fletcher replied that Henry reckoned, 
OS Monmouth could not, on the support of 
a strong party of powerful English noblea 

I'letcher nevertheless sailed with Mon- 
mouth and landed at Lsnne II June II 
On the !3th be was to have been Joined with 
Ijord Grey in the command of a troop of horse 
in an expedition to Bridport. He rode, or 
insisted on riding, a fine chai^r brought in 
that day by one Dnre.wbo also accompanied 
the duke to England. Dare, formerly a dis- 
affected goldsmith and alderman of Taunton, 
joined the refugees in Holland, and made him- 
self useful to tbem and to Monmouth by aid- 
ingthem to communicate with their friends 
in England. After having been Monmouth's 
secretary be was appointm paymaster of the 
expeditionary force, and much benefit tn the 
enterprise was expected from his knowledge 
of the district and his old connection with 
Taunton. Dare anprily disputed Fletcher's 
claim to the use of his borse, and after having 
reviled him for some time shook a switch at 
him, on which Fletcher drew a jiistol and 
shot him dead. Monmouth was forced to part 
with Fletcher, who embarked on board the 
vessel which had been hired to bring the 
expedition to England, and the papers of 
which were made out forBilbao. According 
to Lord Buchan (p. 18) Fletcher told his 
friend Eeitb, the earl mariscbal, that he 

K titled Monmouth, not on account of the 
are incident, but out of disgust at Mon- 
mouth's prockmation of himself at Taunton 
as king. But the Dare catastrophe occurred 
on 13 June, and Monmouth was not pro- 
claimed king at Taunton until the SOth. The 
contemporary suthorities.whilediHeringmora 
or less as to details, agree that the death of 
Dare alone produced Fletcher's separation 
from Monmouth. Fletcher was incapable of 
falsehood. Keith must have misunderstood 
ormisreportedliimfcf.BccHiN.iS,; Bcasst, 
iii. 44-5; Roberts, i. 272-4; I'EBacBos, 
221-3 ; Sfafe TriaU, xi. 1055). 

According to the earl marischal's further 
reports of conversations with him (see Bu- 
CUAN, pp. 19-ii3) Fletcher was thrown into 
prison soon after he landed at Bilbao, and hia 
extradition was demanded by the English 
minister at Madrid. He is represented to 
have made a romantic escape from prison, 
and then to have wandered through Sjiain in 
disguise, viewing the country and the people, 
Btudyingin the conventual libraries, and pup- 
chafing rare and curious books.some of which 
found their way to his library at Salton. 
When his Spanish wanderings weK over, he 
went to Uuugary and fought as a voluatMr 
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againBt the Turks (ib, p. 22, with a reference 
to family manuscripts), whom in one of his 
writings Fletcher calls ' the common enemy 
of mamdnd.' In his ahsence he was tried at 
Edinburgh, 4 Jan. 1686, for treasonable com- 
plicity in Monmouth's rebellion, when he was 
sentenced to death and his estate forfeited. 
One of the two witnesses on whose evidence 
he was condemned described him as * a little 
man,' wearing * a brown periwig, of a lean 
face, pock-marked ' {State TrialSf zi. 1054). 
Of the amnesty proclaimed by James II in his 
letter to the parliament of Scotland, 29 April 
1686 {Acts, &c., viii. 879-80), Fletcher, un- 
like some other Scotchmen in his predicament, 
did not avail himself, because it was given 
in virtue of ' the dispensing power,* and not 
by an act of the legislature (see Buchan, 
p. 80, &c.) 

Fletcher joined William of Orange at the 
Hague in 1688, and with the revolution re- 
turned to Scotland. He was not a member of 
the Scottish convention which met 14 March 

1689, and which became a parliament in June 

1690, when his estates were restored to him 
by a special act. He became, however, one of 
the busiest members of ' the club ' (Leven and 
Melville Papers, p. 159), an association con- 
sisting mainly of the leaders and members of 
the majority of the parliamentary opposition 
formed soon after W illiam's accession, osten- 
sibly to diminish the power of the crown in 
Scotland. Fletcher, as a republican and a 
hater of English domination, naturally ap- 
proved this object. lie now beean to attempt 
to create a Young Scotland and Scotch home 
rule party. When William Paterson pro- 
posed to form the association which became in 
1695, by an act of the Scotch parliament, * The 
Company of Scotland trading with Africa and 
the Indies,' the principal operation of which 
was the disastrous attempt to colonise the isth- 
mus of Darien, Fletcher is said to have brouglit 
Paterson down from London to Salton, to 
have introduced him to his neighbour, the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, then minister for Scot- 
land, and to have aided in persuading that 
nobleman to support the scheme (Dalrymple, 
vol. iii. pt. iii. p. 129; Buchan, p. 46). These 
statements are not supported by any contem- 
porary authorit y. In the original list of share- 
holders Q696) "Fletcher figures as the sub- 
scriber ot 1,000/. to the stock of the company 
{Darien Papers, p. 373). 

In 1698 appeared, without author's name, 
Fletcher's earliest pubLshed writings, three 
in number ; 1. ' A Discourse of Government 
relating to Militias,' an able and vigorous 
contribution to a controversy which was at 
that time being fiercely waged in England. 
Fletcher argued that in warfare a militia 



was more effective than a standing army. 
He sketched a plan for the establiahment of 
a national militia by the formation of campa 
of military instruction, in which all the adiut 
youth of the country were to be trained and 
disciplined with Spartan rigour, and from 
whicn ecclesiastics were to . be excluded. 
2. 'Two Discourses concerning the Affairs 
of Scotland, written in the year 1698.' In 
the first of these Fletcher urged that the 
84,000/. annually spent on maintaining a 
force of regulars in Scotland might be much 
more usefully employed in promoting indus- 
try. In the second ' Discourse ' Fletcner pro- 
Sised a sweeping measure of social reform, 
e estimated at two hundred thousand at 
that time of scarcity, and at one hundred 
thousand in ordinary times, the number of 
beggars and vagrants who infested and preyed 
upon Scotland. He proposed that every man 
of a certain estate should be obliged to take 
a proportional number of them into his ser» 
vice. They were to be servants not slaves^ 
to call them so was to be punishable, and 
they were to be protected by law like ordi- 
nary servants, with the important excep- 
tions that their servitude was to be com- 
pulsory and hereditary, and that they and 
their children might be ' alienated,' i.e. sold 
by their masters. Fletcher found precedents 
for his scheme in Scotch acts of parliament 
passed in 1579 and 1597, the first of which, 
Fletcher said, allowed the compulsory servi- 
tude of the children of beggars for a term of 
vears, which the second extended to their 
lifetime. The act of 1579, as Fletcher failed 
to observe, permitted the compulsory ser\'i- 
tude of even an adult beggar for a year, and 
this term also was extended to his lifetime 
by the act of 1597. In the same * Discourse* 
P letcher made suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the Scotch farmer. H& 
denounced rack-renting, to which he ascribed 
the general poverty of Scotland. 3. *Dis- 
corso delle cose di Spagna scritto nel mese 
di Luglio, 1698,' with the imprint *Napoli,' 
but in all probability printed at Edinburgh. 
This curious Italian tractate, written at the 
time of the negotiation of the first partition, 
treaty, shows how measures might be taken, 
unsuspected by any one except Fletcher him- 
self, for the attainment of universal monarchy 
by Spain. There seems to have been a second 
edition of the * Discorso,' to which Fletcher 
prefixed an * Aviso ' which was not in the 
first (see his Political Works, ed. 1737, p. 179). 
Fletcher returned to the subject of Spain in 
what professes to be * A Speech upon the 
State of the Nation in April 1701,' but it 
probably never was spoken, and does not 
seem to have been published in Fletcher's 
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lifetime. It attributes I 
ject for mftking himself at 



,oWiUiiiraIU apro- 
»n absolute monarchj 
IB with LouiB XIV. 
Flctchi^r entered, as a comn: 
E«6l I»tliian once more, the new Scotch pap- 
liament of 1703. The Scotch were irritated 
bv the failure of the Darien scheme, and 
lim iinsntiefactocy character of the Engli 
jiroposals for a treaty of union. Fletcher and 
Ihu nBlional party aaw an opporttmity for 
wreatine from Q1i■^on Anne a large measure 
n( political independence for Scotland by 
maliin); her acceptance of their terms a pre- 
liminary to their entering on the queationof 
the Buccesaiilu. Fletcher took a very promi- 
iieal. port in the parliamentary controversy 
between the natiotml and the court parties. 
On 27 May 1703 he carried a resolution to 
defer a grant of supply until guarantees were 
obtained for the security of the religion and 
liberties of Scotland. On 22 June he pro- 
duced a draft act of security, which, if ac- 
cepted by the parliament of Scotland and 
by Qiteen Anne, would hare given after her 
death home rule to Scotland. Fletcher's 
suheme of auourity was only to take effect if 
Queen Anno'a auccesaor on the throne of 
England should also be sovereicu of Scot- 
land. Ho proposed that in tliis contin- 
gency the Scotch executive should he chosen 
not by the sorere^n of both countries, but 
by a committee of the parUament of Scot^ 
land. The Scotch parliament waa to meet 
annually, and the volesinitwere to betaken 
by ballot. For every noblemanaddedtothe 
parliament a ' lesser baron,' or county mem- 
iter, was to be added. A national militia was 
Iftfieeatabliahed as aoouaa the Act of Security 
e law. For these 'limitations' Fletcher 
1 throngbout the stormy 



tribuled powerfully 
advisers to revive, t. 
project of a legialati 
Scotland. 

Fletcher issiisd, without his name, ii 



induce Queen Anne's 
time successfully, the 
mion of England and 



burgh the 6th of May, 1703.' 
peared, also auonvmo usly , t he m 
to modern readers, of his political n 
' An Account of a Conversation conci 
Hight Regulation of Governments 
common good of Mankind. In a Letter to 
the Marquis of Montrose, the Earls of R>)thes, 
Roxbui^, and Haddin){tan, from London the 
latof December, 1703' — a dialogue described 
in the text as between Fletcher himself, the 
Earl of Cr[o]m[alrty, Sir Ed[ward] S[ey> 
mfoulr, andSirChrfistopherj M[u]8gr[a]ve. 
Fletcher supports nia theories with much 
dramatic force against his interlocutors. In 
the ' imaginary conversation ' occurs an often 
quoted and misquoted remark of Fletcher's. 
' I knew,' he says, ' a yerp wise man so much 
of Sir Christopher's sentiment that lie be- 
lieved if a man were permitted to make all 
the ballads be need not care who should 
moke the laws of a nation.' In the remain- 
1707, of the Scotch par- 
liament Fletcher continued very active, but 
with diminished influence, the majority de- 
liding on assenting to the uniou. In all its 
essions he displayed great irritability, the 
assembly having on several occasions to inter- 
fere to prevent him fighting duels with the 
Duke of Hamilton and Lord Stair, among; 
others (see Sir Diviu Hume, pp. U7. 160, 
id a detailed narrative of a duel just 
of being fought by him in Buk- 
■ 101-5). Once, July 
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iVmong Fleteher'a nroposala, which I 1705 (SlE D\vid Hume, p, 167), he s 
were embodied in the Act of Securitypassed to have ^one the length of proposing tha 
by the Scotch parliament, and in li04 as* (first) king of Friisaia should be named 



sented to bv Queen Anne, was that for the I successor to Queen Anne in the sovereignty 



iuui'diate formation and arming of a Scotch 
national militia, a measure which was re- 
garded by the English government and par- 
liaineut us a menace of civil war. Another 
f>f his proposals, to deprive the sovereign of 
the powerofdeclaringwnrand making peace, 
was omhodifid in a special act, which also 
wua touched with the ecoptre. When the 
(]_ai!en'a commissioner announceil in the se»- 
aiun of 1703 that all the acts passed bv the 
parliament during it would be thus touched, 
except the Act of Sc'curity, Fletcherrose and 
moved a resolution declaring tJiat ' after the 
decensn of her majesty we will separate our 
crown (kim that of England.' T'UilcheT's de- 
fiant speeches, along with the adoption of 
•ome of tiie measurea ad\-ocated in them, con* 



of Scotland. He and the Jacobites voted 
togetheragainstthechief claiisesof thcAct of 
Union. It had been touched by the sceptre 
when, -27 Jan. 1707, be made his last notice- 
able appearance in the last parliament of 
Scotland, with a motion, apparently suoceas- 
ful, incapadtatiug noblemen's eldest sons for 
election by the expiring Scotch legislature 
to the first union parliament of Great Britain. 
rieicher waa one of the members of the 
motley parly opposed to the union who, in 
April'lZOe, were brought in custody to Lon- 
don on a suspicion of having been privy to 
the attempted French invasion of bcotland 
in the previous month in the interest of the 
I'rutender (Botbb, llUlory </ Q'wvn Annr, 
ed. 1733, p. a^) ; but be WW soon discharged, 
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and with this incident he disappeared from 
public life. What is known of his subsequent 
career entitles him to a place among the earlj 
improvers of Scotch agnculture. In Holland 
he had been struck by the efficacy of the 
mill-machinery used there for removing the 
husk of barley and converting it into * pot' 
barley, and of the fanners for winnowing com. 
In 1710 he engaged James Meikle, an inge- 
nious millwright in the neighbourhood of 
Salton, father of the better Imown Andrew 
Meikle, to go to Amsterdam and, under his 
direction, to see to the construction of such 
portions of the ironwork of the barley-mills 
as could not easily be made in Scotland. 
Meikle took them to Salton and there erected 
a barley-mill, which found constant employ- 
ment (cf. Allardtce, ii. 70, where the Sal- 
ton mill is said to have been erected upon a 
plan made from memory by * William Adam, 
the architect,* doubtless the father of the three 
brothers Adam). ' Salton barley' became con- 
spicuous on the signboard of almost every 
&;otch retailer of such articles, yet for more 
than forty years that barley-mill remained 
the only one in Great Britain, Ireland, or 
America. Fanners also were erected at Sal- 
ton, but apparently not until a few years 
after Fletcher's death (Hbpbukn, pp. 146-6 ; 
Smiles, p. 198). Fletcher died in London in 
September 1716, and his remains were taken 
to Salton, where they were deposited, and 
rest in the family burial-vault. 

Fletcher's ardent, courageous, and disin- 
terested patriotism raise him far above the 
Scotch politicians of his time. Historians 
from Wodrow to Macaulay unite in bearing 
testimony to his worth. Hume calls him * a 
man of signal probity and fine genius ' {His- 
ton/ of Enffland, ed. 1854, vi. 396). The Ja- 
cobite Lockhart of Camwath, who sat with 
him in the Scotch parliament of 1703-7, de- 
clared him (p. 75) to be ' so steadfast to what 
he thought right that no hazard nor advan- 
tage, no, not the universal empire, nor the 
gold of America, could tempt him to yield 
or desert it.* The strict Wodrow (iv. 227), 
after speaking of him as * one of the brightest 
of our gentry, remarkable for his fine taste 
in all manner of polite learning, his curious 
library, his indefatigable diligence in every 
thing he thought might benefit and improve 
his country,' praises the * sobriety, temperance, 
and good management' which he exhibited in 
private life. As a writer he is superior to 
any Scotchman of his age, and his oratory, 
nervous and incisive, is made eloquent by his 
sincerity and earnestness. His chief fault 
was his irritability of temper. The story re- 
tailed to Mrs. Calderwood during her journey 
in Holland {Coltness Papers^ pp. 166-7, and 



reproduced in Chahbebs, iii. 319 it.) of a 
Dutchv^ skipper deliberately sent out of the 
world by * old Fletcher of Salton ' from a 
dislike of his tobacco-smoking, may have 
been meant to refer to the patriot, though 
this is by no means certain, smce the date of 
her narrative is 1756, forty years after his 
death. If told of him it is probably apo- 
cryphal. Macky (p. 223) describes mm as 
' a low,' i.e. short, ' thin man, brown com- 
plexion, full of fire, with a stem, sour look.' 
He died unmarried. 

All the writings of Fletcher previously 
mentioned are contained in the first collec- 
tion of his * Political Works,' London, 1737 ; 
the ' Character of the Author, from a MS. 
in the Library of the late Thomas Rawlinson,' 
prefixed to it, and often reprinted subse- 
quently with the same account of its source, 
oeing simply that given by Macky in the 
volume already quoted from. In the next 
edition of the * Political Works,' Glasgow, 
1747, the 'Discorso delle cose di Spaspm' 
appears in an English translation solely. 
The volume, London, 1798, professing to 
contain the 'Political Works,' gives only 
Fletcher's * Discourse on Militias ' and the * Ac- 
count of a Conversation,' * with notes, &c., to 
which is prefixed a sketch of his life, with 
observations, moral, philosophical, and politi- 
cal, by R. Watson, M.D.' The life is value- 
less. To Lord Buchan's * Memoir ' are ap- 
pended Fletcher's parliamentary speeches of 
1703. 'AnHistorical Account 01 the Ancient 
I Rights and Power of the Parliament of Scot- 
land,' &c., published anonymously at Edin- 
burgh in 1/03, and reprinted at Aberdeen in 
1823 as * undoubtedly ' written by Fletcher, 
may be pronounced to have been undoubtedly 
not written by him were it only because a 
very complimentary reference is made in it 
to the author of the * Discourse of Govern- 
ment with relation to Militias.' The cata- 
logue of the Edinburgh Advocates' Library 
attributes to Fletcher two pamphlets, no- 
where else referred to, in connection with him : 
1 . * Scotland's Interest.or the great Benefit and 
Necessity of a Communication of Trade with 
England,' &c., 1704. 2. * State of the Con- 
troversy betwixt United and Separate Par- 
liaments,' &c. Neither of these pamphlets 
is in the Library of the British Museum. 
Fletcher left behind him a manuscript 'Trea- 
tise on Education,' of which nothing seems 
now to be known. The library which he 
formed is still preser\ed at Salton Hall, in a 
room built expressly for it in 1775 by his 
grand-nephew, also an Andrew Fletcher. 

[Fletcher's writing ; Earl of Buchan's Essays 
on the Lives and Writings of Fletcher of Saltoun 
and the Poet Thomson (1792): Biographical,. 
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Criticnl. imd Foliticol. 1792; BUhop EnriiDC'ti 
History of hia own Time, ed. 1823 ; WodrowB 
UiBtorjaf tbeSafTertngsof the ChurcU of Scot- 
land, 1820-30; FouDUinbuU'a Historical Ob- 
Eerrcs of Memoniblo DccarreD<»s in Churdl ami 
Slate, IStO, and Htstoncal Notices of Scottish 
AffiutB, 18*7-8 (Bannstjne Club); Sir David 
Hume of Croiarigs' Diar; of the FrocAedings in 
the Parliament ... of Scotland, 1700-7 (Ban- 
natynsClnb); LockhartPaporH, 1817 ; Macky's 
Hetnoir!, 1733; Sir John DalrTrnpLe's Memoirs 
of Great Britain and Iroluid, od. 1790; O. Ro- 
berts's Life, &c., of James, Duke of Monmouth, 
1844; J. FarguBon's Eobort FerRUson the Plot- 
ter, 1887; Howell's State Trials; J. Hill Bur- 
ton's History of Scotland, 2nd edit. 1873, and 
Bistory of the Reign of Queen Anne, 1B80 ; 
R. Chambers's Domestic Annals of Scotland, 
1858-61 ; AJlnrdyce's Scotland and Scotamen in 
the Eighteenth Cenlnr; (from the mauuscripta 
of John Ramsa; of Oclit«rt;re}, 1 888 ; O. Bnchun 
Hepburn') Qcneni Vieyi of the Agri culture and 
Bural Economy of East Lothian, 1794; Smilex's 
litea of the tSgineara, 'Andrew MeiMe; 'other 
nuthorities cited; family in ibrmBti on ; coramuni- 
eatioB* ttojo Sir W. Frasar, deputy- keeper of 
the Records of Scotland. The chief autho- 
Tity fur a life of Fletcher ia the quaai-bio- 
Krspbicnl rhapsody of Diivid Steuart Erskine 
(q. T.], the eccentric (elBteath) earl of Bnchan 
(IT13-I829). vhD did not turn to much account 
iho papers relating to Flerohor which were lent 
to him from the family archirea, and vliich 
■were afterwards, unfortouately. lost. When Lord 
Buehan's statemenls can betcsted,hD is too often 
found tuitmstwonhy. Before the papers were 
lost they wore also consulted bythevriterof the 
memoir of Fletcher io the third edition of Iha 
Encyclopedia Brilannica, 1797. Uo citmcted 
from Thum the interesting statement that while 
the Jncobi I e George Keith. ihewell-k nown (ten th) 
carl marischaJ, who had been with Fletcher a 
momlief of the Scotch parliament of 1703-7, 
was governor of Neufchntel, he asked Rousseau 
to write a life of FlBlcher. for which he pro- 
mised the nsedful material. There are brief 
re[M)r1s of several of Fletcher's parliamentary 
speechM, sometimee Kivi>n aathoaeof anamelefia 
•member,' in Boyere Annals of Queen Anne, 
1703-7. bnt the most iiistnictivo indications of 
his parliameutBry career are in Sir David Hume's 
Diary. SoraedeprBcialory remarks on Fletcher's 
parliamentary inflnenceand tactics inthomunu- 
•cript mamoirs of Sir John Clerk are quoted in 
Somorrilla'a History of Great Britain during 
thn lUign of Queen Aone, p. 301 n., and in 
Howell's Slate Trials, «i, 1060 n. The Ketro- 
spwtivB Review (flret series), vol. iv. part i., con- 
tainian article on ■ Fletcher's Political Writings.' 
Then are int«reating references [o Fletcher and 
bis Mhemes. political and social, in Lord Uoc- 
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FLETCHER, ANDREW, Lord Miltoh 
(1692-I7ti6), lord justice clerk, was the 
eldest SOD of Heiuy Fletcher of Salton, 
Iladdingtonfihire, by his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Sir David Cnrneg-ie of Pittarrow, 
bart., and nephew of Andrew Fletcher of 
Salton [q. v.] He was horn In 1692, and 
having been educated for the bar was ad- 
mitted an advocote on 26 Feb. 1717. In 
the following year he was nomiaated a 
cashier of the excise. In 1724, when only 
thirty-two years of a^, lie was appointed an 
ordinary lord of session in Uie place of Sir 
John Lauder of Fountainliall, and took his 
seat on the bench on 4 June in that year. 
On 22 June 1726 he became a lord justiciary 
on the resignation of James Hamilton of 
Pencait land, and by patent dated 7 July 1727 
was nominated one of the comraissioaers for 
improving the fisberies and manufactures of 
Seotliuvd, On 21 June 1T35 he succeeded 
James Erskine of Orange as lord justice clerk, 
and on 10 Nov. 1746 was appointed principal 
keeper of tlie si|i;net. In 1748 he resigned 
the office of justice clerk, ' but retaineJ the 
charge of superintending elections, which he 
considered as bis masterpiece' (Scotlajid cmd 
Srottmen in the Eighteenth Century, 1888, i. 
89), The acutenessof bin judgment, aad hia 
accurate knowledge of the laws and customs 
of Scotland, early recommended him to Ihe 
notice and confidence of Lord Islay, after- 
wards Archibald, third duke of Argyll, to 
whoseliandgtbechiefm anogem ent of Scottish 
affnirs was then entrusted, and fora number 
of year? Milton acted ss his confidential 
agent En Scotland. As lord justice dark he 
presided at the trial of Captain Porteous in 
1730, and in May of the following year was 
examined at the bar of the House of Lords 
with regard to matters arising out of those 
proceedings. During the rebellion of 1T4S 
nu acted with great leniency and discretion, 
and after its suppression strenuously exerted 
himself in the promotion of the trade and 
agriculture of the country. He took an 
active part in the abolition of the exceptional 
heritable jurisdictions, and under his advice 
the greater part of the government patronage 
in Scotland was dinpensed. Milton died at 
BrunBtane,nearEdinburgh,onl6Dec. 176«, 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age, after a 
longillnesa. Ilemarried Elizabeth,daughter 
of Sir Francis Einlocb of Oilmerton, bart. 
His mother appears to have been a womaa 
of great enei^ and enterprise. Taking with 
iier a millwright and a wearer she went to 
Holland, where ' by their means she secretly 
obtained the art of weaving and dressing 
what was then, as it is now, commonly called 
holknd (fine lineu), and introduced Iho 
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znaniifacture into the village and neigh- 
bourhood of Salton' {The Bee, xL 2). A 
number of Milton's letters relating to affairs 
in Scotland in 1745 will be found in the 
appendix to John Home's ' EListory of the 
Rebellion in the year 1745 ' Q802). Two 
portraits of Milton by Allan Kamsay were 
exhibited in the Scotch Loan Collection at 
Edinburgh in 1884 (Oitaloffne, Nos. 121 and 
187). A small engraving by R. Scott, after 
one of Ramsay's portraits, forms the fronti- 
spiece to the eleventh volume of * The Bee/ 

[Tho Bee, or Literary Weekly Intelligencer, 
xi. 1-5; Brnnton and Haig's Senators of the 
Collegeof Ja8tice(1832), pp. 498-9 ; Anderson's 
Scottish Nation (1863), ii. 226; Chalmers's Biog. 
Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen (1869), ii. 36 ; Scots 
Mag. 1746 viii. 660, 1748 x. 609, 1766 xxviii. 
671 ; Burke's Landed Gentry (1879), i. 674 j 

G. F. R. B. 

FLETCHER, ARCHIBALD (1746- 
1828), reformer, was descended from the 
highland clan of Fletcher, his ancestors, ac- 
cording to tradition, being the first who * had 
raised smoke or boiled water on the braes of 
Glenorchy.* He was tho eldest son of Angus 
Fletcher, a younger brother of Archibald 
Fletcher of Bennice and Dunans, Arifyle- 
shire, by his second wife, Grace M*Naghton, 
and was bom at Pooble in Glenlyon, Perth- 
shire, in 1746. After attending the gram- 
mar school of Kenmore in Breadalbaue he 
entered the high school of Perth in his thir- 
teenth year. He served an apprenticeship 
to a writer to the signet in Edinburgh, and 
became confidential clerk to Lord-advocate 
Sir James Montgomery, who introduced him 
to Mr. Wilson of llowglen, with whom he 
became partner. In his earlier years he de- 
voted much of his spare time to study, rising 
at four in the morning to read Greek, attend- 
ing a debating society, and enrolling himself 
in some of the university classes, including 
that of moral philosophy, where he had as 
one of his fellow-students Dugald Stewart, 
with whom he became intimately acquainted. 
In 1778 he was chosen, on account of his 
knowledge of Gaelic, to negotiate with the 
M*Cra highlanders, who reiused to embark 
at Leith for service in America. When about 
this time the Faculty of Advocates brought 
forward a resolution that no one above the 
age of twenty-seven should be admitted a 
member of their body, Fletcher wrote a 
pamphlet against the proposal, which was so 
successful that the resolution was withdrawn. 
The pamphlet gained him the friendship of 
Henry Erskine. He also distinguished him- 
self by an * Essay on Church Patronage,' in 
which he supported the popular side. In 
1784, when burgh reform was first agitated 



in Scotland, he became secretary of the so* 
ciety then formed in Edinburghi and drew 
up the principal heads of a reform bill to be 
submitted to parliament. He was deservedly 
called 'father of burgh reform/ both on ac- 
count of his initiation of the agitation and 
the skill and energy with which he directed it. 
In 1787 he was sent as delegate to London by 
the Scottish burghs to promote this object, 
when he gained the friendship of Fox and 
other leaders. It was not till 1790 that he 
was called to the Scottish bar. The following 
year he married Miss Eliza Dawson, a lady 
of literary tastes [see Fletcheb, Eliza j. 
At first his success at the bar was hindered 
by his advanced political opinions, but he 
gradually acquired a considerable practice. 
He was a supporter of the American war of 
independence, a prominent abolitionist, and 
so strong a S3rmpathiser with the French 
revolution that he attended every anniver- 
sary of the fall of the Bastille from 14 July 
1789. He acted without fee as counsel for 
Joseph Gerrald and ' other friends of the 
people ' charged with sedition in 1793, and 
in 1796 was one of the minority of thirty- 
eight who opposed the deposition of Heniy 
Erskine, dean of the faculty. In 1816 he 
retired from the bar on account of declining 
health, and took up his residence at Park- 
hill, Stirlingshire. Still taking a special in- 
terest in questions affecting the burghs of 
Scotland, he published in 1826 * An lami- 
nation of the Grounds on which the Conven- 
tion of Royal Burghs claimed the right of 
altering and amending the Setts or Consti- 
tution of the Individual Burghs.* He died at 
Auchindinn V House, near Edinburgh, 20 Dec. 
1828. He IS described by Lord Brougham 
as * one of the most upright men that ever 
adorned the profession, and a man of such 
stern and resolute firmness in public prin- 
ciple as is very rarely found united with the 
amiable character which endeared him to pri- 
vate society.' 

[Account by Mrs. Fletcher in Appendix to her 
Autobiography ; Kay's Edinb. Portraits, ii. 446- 
447 ; Cockburn's Life of Lord Jeffrey ; Ferguson's 
Henry Erskine and his Times.] T. F. H. 

FLETCHER, ELIZA (1770-1858), auto- 
biographer, was bom on 15 Jan. 1770, at Ox- 
ton, near Tadcaster in Yorkshire, where her 
father, named Dawson, descendant of a race of 
yeomen, was a land surveyor, and lived on a 
little family estate. Eliza was the only child 
of his marriage with the eldest daughter of 
William Hill. The mother died ten days 
after the birth. At eleven years old Eliza, 
a beautiful, intelligent girl, was sent to the 
Manor School at York. The mistress (Mrs, 
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Forgter) was ' a^ery well-dUpOBed, 
oiu old gentle vromaD,' but mcapable of pro- 
per superiiit«Ddence. ' Four volumes of the 
"Spectator" constituted the whole Echool 
libraiy.' MUs DawHon had u profound nd- 
jniratioo for William 31afiou the poet, then 
a York notubility, especially on nccount of 
hia ' Monody ' upon hie wife's death, and was 
ehocjied at seeing him ' a little fat old man 
i>f hard-ffiToured countenoace/ doroted to 
■whisL When ehe waa seventeen accident 
brought to her father's house a Scotch advo- 
cate, Archibald Fletcher [q. v.], ' of about 
forty-three, and of a gTBve,^Dtlemanlike, 
preposaeaaiug appearance.' Taej carried on 
a literary correspondence for a year, and after 
another meeting became engaged, though the 
father oppoaed the union, preferring a higher 
snilor. Lord Gmntley. Miss Dawson got a 
(Vieiid, Dr. Kilvington, to lell Lord Grantley 
■ if her engagement. Oa 16 July 1T91 the 
Ir-vera were married in Tadcaster Church. 
Jt^rfather did not sanction tbe ceremonv bj 
bis preMQce, but he could not withhold his 
bleaaing. For seven-aad- thirty years, at the 
end of which time her husband died, 'there 
WHS not a liappier couple in the three king- 
dunis.' Fletclier'a steady adherence to his 
whig principles prevented his getting into 
practice, and tbej were otVen reduced to 
their last guinea. Her sympathy prevented 
her from ever regretting the sacrifice to prin- 
ciple. Afterwards success in life set steadily 
in with little interrupEion. Mrs. Fletcher 
died at Edinburgh 6 Feb. 1858. Her' Auti>- 
biograohv/ of which a few copies had been 

frintea for private circulation, 8vo, Carlisle, 
^74, was published at Edinburgh the fol- 
lowing vear under the editorship of her sur- 
viving cnild, the widow of Sir John Richard- 
eon, the Arctic explorer. The ' Life' also cou- 
tttins a memoir by Mrs. Fletcher of her daugh- 
ter Orace, and another of her son Archih^d, 
by his widow. It is an attractive book about 
^^ ft nos I lovable woman, who seems, according 
^U^ur portraits, at fifteen and eighty, to prove 
^^■jbat there is a beauty for every age.' 
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khire, 1(1 Uct. 1764, but according to bis 
account on 2 Feb. 1747, and worked us a, 
labourer. On 2 Nov, 1765 he enlisted in the 
i,'3rd fo»t, the royal WeUh fusiliers, from 
which rcgiinout be desertftl on 10 March 
170L>. T'naern royal praclamatiun dated irea 
all dcoeners were pardoned, and their aer- 



oredoncertaiuconditions. Fletcher, 
taking ad vant ago of this Amnesty, re-enlisted 
into the 3rd foot guards on 14 March 1793, 
Btating that he had originallyentered the army 
in Octoberl773. This addition of twelve years 
to hia army services he continued to claim 
throughout theremainderof his life. He re- 
mained in bis regiment for ten years, and waa 
then pensioned from Chelsea Hospital on 
18AprU1803onl*.2Jrf.8dBj. Bysomoover- 
sight he was credited with twenty-four and a 
half years' service, and hia age at the time of 
hia discharge was entered asfort^-nine instead 
of thirty-nine. After this period he was in 
the service of the West India Dock Company 
for thirty-sii years, at the end of which tima 
he retired on a pension. lie was a local 
preacher in the Weslejan mothodiat con- 
' " I his sennons gave aketcbea of 
r, when be took credit for hia 
great age, and related details of bis services 
at tie battle of Bimker's Hill in July 1775, al- 
thouch he was then only eleven years of age. 
The lame of his age caused large congrega- 
Bttend his preaching, and his portrait 
uB a. muii of a hundred and eii, who had lived 
in four reigns, was extensively sold in 1853, 
Une of liis later announcements says ; ' Fins- 
bury Chapel, Moorflelda. Two sermons will 
he delivered Wedneadav, June 21, 1854, by 
the Venerable George Fletcher, in his 108th 

eiar. For the benefit of an aged minister.* 
e died at 41 Wade Street, Poplar, London, 
2 Feb. 1855, aged 91. 

[Tlioma's Humnn Longevity, 1873, pp. 64, 
184-70; Itegiatnir-generarB 'Weekly Ketnm, 
IT Feb. lUi, p. 49; Gent. Mag. April ISSfi. 
p. 440, and June, p. 657 ; IlloHtrated London 
News, 10 March 18oS, p. 221, with portmit; 
Times, 13 F«!i. 1856, p. 7, col. 6.] G. C, B. 

FLETCHER, GILES, LL.D. (1649P- 
1611), civilian, ambassador, and pnet, was 
certainly bom in or about 1549 at Watfonl, 
Hertfoidsbire.asappesrs from his own state- 
ment on being admitted to the university of 
Cambridge. It bos hitherto been supposed 
that he was a native of Kent. His lather, 
KichardFletchtr.was vicar of Bishops Stort- 
ford, Hertfordshire, from 1661 to 1655, and 
13 subsequently rector of Cranbrook and 
car of Smarden, Kent. Giles was educated 

Eton, whence he was elected to King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, being admitted a scholar on 
27 Aug. 1566,anda(eilowon28Aug. 1668. 
He proceeded It.A. In 15tl9, and commenoed 
" A. in 1573, In 1576 he took an active part 
m opposition to the provost. Dr. Goad, ami 
sipied articles accusing the provost of mal- 
ndjninistratioa and infringement of the col- 
lege statutes. These articles were laid befbrs 
Lord Burghley as chancellor of the university. 
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His decision was unfavourable to the provost's 
opponents, and Fletcher had to sign a formal 
submission and apology. 

He was deputy orator of the university in 
1577. On 28 Oct. 1579 the provost of his 
college enjoined him to divert to the study 
of the civil law. On 3 July 1680 he was con- 
stituted commissary to Dr. Bridgwater, the 
chancellor of the diocese of Ely. On 16 Jan. 
1580-1 he married Joan Sheafe of Cranbrook. 
In 1581 he was created LL.D., and on 5 July 
in that year was in a commission for visiting 
the church of Chichester, of which diocese he 
occurs as chancellor in 1 582. About the latter 
part of 1584, or beginning of 1585, he appears 
to have been liviiur at Cranbrook, where his 
«on Phineas [q. v.J was bom. In the parlia- 
ment which began 23 Nov. 1585 he served for 
Winchelsea. 

He was sent to Scotland with Thomas Ran- 
dolph, the English ambassador in that country. 
There is a letter from Fletcher to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, dated Edinburgh, 17 May 1586, 
giving an account of the proceedings of the 
general assembly, and in conclusion begging 
to be employed in some honest service in Eng- 
land. At a subsequent period he was em- 
ploved in negotiations in Germany, Hamburg, 
and Stade. In 1588 he was despatched on a 
special embassy to Russia, being probably re- 
commended to this post by Randolph, who 
hfiwi formerly been ambassador to that country. 
Before he set out Fletcher was made a master 
extraordinary of the court of requests. In 
Russia he was treated with the ^eatest indig- 
nity, but he nevertheless contrived to secure 
for the English merchants very considerable 
concessions. The queen sent a formal com- 
plaint to the emperor, remonstrating on the 
manner in which Fletcher had been treated. 
He returned to England in 1589, and it is 
believed that he was soon afterwards made a 
master of requests in ordinary. He was cer- 
tainly about the same time constituted se- 
cretary or remembrancer to the city of London. 

In I59O he formed the design of writing 
an extensive history of the reipi of Queen 
Elizabeth in Latin. He applied to Lord 
Burghley for assistance and tlie communica- 
tion of state papers, and consulted him on 
his plan, especially as to whether he should 
undertake to justify at length the marriage 
of Henry VIlI with Anne Boleyn, and at 
what point he should commence his work. 
He forwarded a scheme in Latin of his first 
book, to comprise the first year of Elizabeth's 
reign, with a paper of articles in which he 
desired information. 

His account of Russia, which appeared in 
1591, excited no little alarm on tne part of 
the Eastland merchants of England, l^oint- 



ing out the passages which they believed were 
calculated to give offence to the emperor, they 
memorialised Lord Burghley. The book was 
quickly suppressed, and it is onl^ within the 
last few years that this very curious and in- 
teresting work has reappeared in its integrity. 

Fletcher was one of the commissioners em- 
powered by the privy council on 25 Oct. 1591 
to examine Eustace White, a seminary priest, 
and Brian Lacey, a disperser of letters to 
papists, being empowered to cause them to 
be put to the manacles and such other tor- 
tures as were used in BridewelL His brother, 
the bishop of London, a few months before 
his death made strenuous efforts to obtain for 
Fletcher the situation of master extraordinary 
in chancery. It does not appear that he was 
successful. Fletcher was one of the bishop's 
executors. This trust involved him in great 
difficulties, and he was only saved from arrest 
by the interposition of the Earl of Essex. 
On 20 June 1597 he was presented by the 
queen to the office of treasurer of the church 
of St. Paul, vacant bv the elevation of Dr. 
Bancroft to the see of London. In 1600 he 
obtained from King's College, Cambridge, a 
lease of the rectory of Ringwood, Hampshire, 
for ten years. It had been previouslyleased 
by the college in 1596 for a similar term to 
liichard Sheafe of Cranbrook, clothier. An 
expression of sympathy for his unfortunate 
patron, the Earl of Essex, led to his being 
committed in February 1600-1 to the private 
custody of Mr. Lowe, one of the aldermen of 
London. On 14 March following he appealed 
for release to Sir Robert Cecu in a letter 
stating that he was infirm through grief of 
mind for this restraint, and the affliction of 
his wife and children. 

In the reign of Elizabeth he was plaintiff 
in a suit in chancery against Nathaniel Pow- 
nall on personal matters. There was also a 
bill filed by him, Joan, his wife, and Phineas, 
his eldest son, against John Hall, respecting 
the site of the manor of Hynwick, Worcester- 
shire, and a pasture lying on the banks of the 
Severn below the park of Hallow, under a 
lease granted by tne Bishop of Worcester. 
In November 1610 he was employed by the 
Eastland merchants to treat with Dr. Jonas 
Charisius, the king of Denmark's ambassador, 
touching the removal of the trade from the 
town 01 Krempe. He died in the parish of 
St. Catherine Colman,Fenchurch Street, Lon- 
don, where he was buried on 11 March 1610- 
1611. His daughter Judith was baptised at 
St. Thomas the Apostle, London, 1 Aug. 1591. 
His son Nehemias was buried at Chelsea 
12 June 1596. His sons Phineas and Giles 
are noticed in separate articles. 

Fletcher's lease of Ringwood had been 
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ne-wed by Kiog-'s College in 160I», On 5 A.ag. 
1611 Jamea I sent n letter to the provost and 
fellows to grant hia widow tke term uf ten 
j^ara in that parsona^. 

The followingisalist of the works written 
by or ascribed to netcher : 1. Latin Terses 
(a) in the collection presented bv the Eton 
echolars to Queen Elicabeth a't Windsor 
CagtlB. 1563 ; (*) profiled to Foxb'b ' Acta and 
Moo umentB,' 2nd edit. 1570; (c) eubjoinedto 
Carr's ' Demosthenea,' 1571 : (rfj with Walter 
Haddon'a poems, lfi76 ; (e) before Peter Baro'a 
'PrelectionBonJonah,'1579; (/)ontheniotto 
and creat of Maximilian Brooke in Holina- 
hed's ' Chronicles,' p. 1613; (j) in the Cam- 
bridge University collection, on the death of 
Sir Philip Sidnmr, 1587. 2. A Latin letter 
in the name of the universily of Cambridge. 
In ' Epi«tol« Academitc,' MS. ii. 455. 3. A 
brief of his ' Negotiation in Moacovia.' In 
Lansd. MS. 60, art. 59 ; Ellia's ' Letters of 
Emineftt Literary Men,' 76-86; and Bond's 
'Kussiaat the Close of the SiiteenthCentu^,' 
p. ai3. 4. ' Of the Ruasa Common Wealth ; 
or, Manner of Government by the Russe Em- 

Srour (commonly called the Emperour of 
oskouia), with the Manners and Fashions 
of the People of that Country,' London, 1591, 
8vo. Dedicated loQueenEiitabeth. Abridged, 
with the suppression of materisl passages, in 
Ilahliiyt'E ' Voyages,' i. 474. Reprinted also, 
with the auppreasioD of some passages and 
many verbal dilTerences, in 'Purchas,hiaPil- 
in'imes,' lii. 413. Epitomised by Harris, in 
Ilia 'Collection of Voyag-es,' 1.542. Reprinted 
as 'The History of Russia, or the Govem- 
Tn-int of the Emperour of Muscovia, with the 
Mnnners and Fashions of the People of that 
I'oMntrey,' London, 1043, 1657, 12mo; also 
iiith Iho proper title, from the original edi- 
UoHj in Edward A. Bond's ' Russia at the 
■"■ IM of the Sisteenth Century,' published 
the Hakluyt Society, London, 1866, 8vo. 

m is a manuacript copy of the 'Russe 

Commonwealth' at University College, Ox- 
ford (MS. No. 144). Another manuscript 
copy is prwerved at Queens' College, Cam- 
bndgp. G. ' Answers to matters objected 
against Mr.HorseybytheEmperour's Counsel 
ta Rusland.' In Bond's ' Russia at the Close 
!tlieSixt«eiil.h Century, 'p. 373, from a manu- 
Itot in the state paper office. 6, ' Licia, 
Fonnes of Love-, in Honour of the ad- 
ible and singular Vertues of his Lady, 
the imitation of the boat Latin Poets, and 
Whereunlo is added the Rising the 
of Richard the Third,' 4to, n. d. 
on to Lady Motincax, wife of Sir 
Molineux, dated from the author's 
iber 4 Sept. 1593. An edition of this 
pKparod by the Hov. Alexander B. 
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Grosatt, who has prefixed a ' Memorial-In- 
troduction,' was printed for private circu- 
lation in the 'Miscellanies of the Fuller 
Worthies' Library,' 1871. Cf. Hunter's 'New 
DluBtrationBofShakeBpeare,'ii. 77,78; Dyce's 
' Account of the Lives and Writings of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher,' pp. xv, nvi. 7. 'Reasons 
to moue her Majesty in some Commisserstion 
towards the Orphanes of the late BissHopp of 
London,' Lambeth MS. 658. f. 193; D' ' 
' Account of the Lives and Writings of fi 
mont and Fletcher,' p. xiv, and less correctly 
in Birch's' Elizabeth,' ii. 113. 8. 'Deliteris 
antiqna! Brltaunis, R^lbus prtesertim qui 
doctnna claruerunt, quu^ue Collegia Cania- 
brigife fundarunt,' in Latm verse, Cambridge 
16ii3,12mo. Edited by his son Phineaa. i 
Essay upon aome probable grounds that the 
present Tartars, near the Cyprian Sea, are the 
Posterity of the Ten Tribes otlsrael.' Printed 
in Samuel Lee's ' Israel Redus,' 1677, from 
the author's manuscript, furnished by His 
grandson, Phineas Fletcher, citizen of Lon- 
don; andagainby Whiston inhis'Memoirs,' 
1749, p. 576, from a manuscript formerly in 
Sir Franca Nethersole's Lbrary, under the fol- 
lowing title: 'A Discourse eoncoming th* 
Tartars, proving, in all probability, that they 
are the Israelites, or Ten Tribes, which, beina" 
captivated by Salmanaser, were Iranaplantea 
■■"'"' 1" ""' ^ ■ ■ ." 



3 Media. '^ 10. Three Eclogues i 
i ar^menti,' 1678. They a 



Poe- 



tilled respectively 'Contra Priedicatorum 
Contemptum,' "Querela Collegii Regalis/ and 
' De morte Boneri." 

[Aiidil, MS. 6177. p. 151; Ames's Tjpogr. 
Antiq. (Horbtrt), p. 1 138 ; Baker MS. iv. 11 mu. ; 
Bcloe's Anecdotes, v. 2S2; Biog. Brit.; Birch's 
Elizabetb.ii.77,T8, 100. 101, 113,111. 150,171. 
223, 224; Memoir by E.A.Bond; Chnmberl^D'a 
Letters, temp. Elii. p. 106; Cooper's Athenie 
Cnntabr. iii. 34 (anpublishi^d) ; Cotton. MS. 
Nero B. V. 333 ; Diion's Personal Hist, of Lord 
Bncon, p. 3 1 7 ; Dyce's Lirea of Boaumont and 
Fletcher ; Ellis's Lstters of EraineDt Lit. Hen, 
p. 7S: Faulkaer'fl Cbelsm, ii. 128. 106; Fuller's 
WorthioB.'KeDt; 'Green's Cal.StatePapsrs.Dom. 
James I.ii. 66; Grosart's Momorifll-Iolrodoction 
to Licia; Hoyirood and Wright's King's and Eton 
Colle9u.pp.339-4i.24S, 248, 252; Ilome'BCat.of 
Queen's Coll. Library, p. 1002 ; Hunter's Illiutr. 
of Shakoipaiire, ii. 77, 78; Jardino oa Torture^ 
p. 03 ; Lnaai. MSS. ixiii. art. 18-30, 24, 2S, 38, 
li.art. ao.bcv. f. Ifil, liiii.arl.38, ciii. art.80; 
Ledger CoU. Regal, ii. a37. iii. 19. 132 ; Lemon's 
Cnl. Stats Papom. Dom. ii. 100, 616 ; Le Neva's 
Fasti (Hardy), ii. 3fi7 ; Lloyd's Stale Worthiea, 
p. 662; Loimdea's Bibl. Man. (Bohn), pp. 810, 
13A8; Lodgs'glIlu(tr.ii.fi47; Kevcourt'a Reper- 
torium, i. 107 ; Lib. Protocoll. Coll. Kega!. i. 22T. 
338. ii. IB; Stephenson's Sappt. to Benlham'a 
Ely, p. 33 ; Strype's Annals, ii. 120. 423, W. 20& 
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fol. ; Strype's Grindal, 267 fol. ; Thorpe's Cal. 
State Papers, Scottish Ser. p. 621 ; Willis's Not. 
Pari. iii. (2) 107; Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), 
i. 191.] T. C. 

FLETCHER,GILES, the younger (1588 ?- 
1623), poet, younger son of Giles Fletcher, 
LL.D., the elder [q. v.], and younger brother 
of Phineas Fletcner [q. v.], was (according to 
the account given to Fuller by John Ramsey, 
who married the poet's widow) bom in Lon- 
don, and educat^ at Westmmster School. 
Neither statement has been corroborated. 
Before 1603 Fletcher matriculated at Cam- 
bridge. He was elected scholar of Trinity 
College on 12 April 1605 ; proceeded B. A. in 
1606 ; became a minor fellow of his college 
on 17 Sept. 1608, reader in Greek ^ammar 
in 1615, and in Greek language m 1618. 
To Thomas Nevile, D.D., master of Trinity, 
Fletcher acknowledged special indebtedness. 
About 1618 he left Cambridge to hold a col- 
lege living, which he soon exchanged for the 
rectory of Alderton, Suffolk. It has been sug- 
gested that the great Francis Bacon presented 
nim to the latter living. In Fletcher's latest 
work, * The Reward of the Faithfull,' which 
he dedicated to Sir Roger Townshend, he 
expresses his gratitude for favours rendered 
him to Sir Nathaniel Bacon of Stiff key, the 
father of Sir Roger's wife, and to Francis 
Bacon, Sir Nathaniel's half-brother. He refers 
to tlie latter as his * honourable benefactor,' 
although he admits that he had no personal 
acquaintance with him. Fuller writes that 
Fletcher's * clownish, low-parted parishioners, 
having nothing but their shoes high about 
them, valued not their pastor, according to 
his worth, which disposed him to melancholy 
and hastened his dissolution.' He died in 
1623 ; the registers of Alderton are not ex- 
tant at that date. Letters of administra- : 
tion were granted to his widow Anne on 
12 Nov. 1623. She afterwards married John 
Ramsev. 

Fletcher wrote his poems at a very early 
age. In 1603 he contributed a somewhat 
frigid * Canto upon the death of Eliza' to a 
volume of academic verse issued at Cambridge 
to colebrnle Elizabeth's death and James Fs 
accession. His chief work followed in 1610, 
while he was still at Trinity. It is entitled 
* Christ's Victorie and Triumph in Heaven 
and Earth over and after Deatn' (Cambridge, 
by C. Logffe, small 4to), in two parts, with 
separate title-pages (* Christ's Triumph over 
Death,' and * Christ's Triumph after Death'), 
dedicated to Dr. Nevile, master of Trinity, 
with prefatory verses by Francis (afterwards 
Sir Francis) Nethersole, and by the author's 
brother Phineas. The poet in a prose preface 
defends the application of verse to saqred 



subjects, and acknowledges his obligations to 
* thrice-honoured Bart as, and our (I know no 
name more glorious than) Edmund Spencer, 
two blessed soules.' Fletcher tells the story 
of Christ's life with many digressions, and 
concludes with an affectionate reference to 
the poetic work of his brother Phineas, whom 
he calls * Young Thyrsilis.' His admiration 
of Spenser is very apparent. Allegorical de- 
scriptions of vices and virtues abound in his 
poem. There is a wealth of effective imagery, 
with which the occasional simplicity of some 
passages descriptive of natural scenery con- 
trasts attractively. But exaggerated Spen- 
serian characteristics mar the success of^the 
work as a whole. The versification, although 
based on Spenser's, is original. Each stanza 
has eight lines, the last an Alexandrine, 
rhyming thus : ababbccc. Milton borrowed 
something from * Christ's Triumph' for his 
'Paradise Regained.' Fletcher's poem was 
reissued at Cambridge in 1632, and (in four 
parts) in 1640; it was again issued in 1783 
(with Phineas Fletcher's 'Purple Island'), 
in 1824, in 1834 (as vol. xx. of Catter- 
mole and Stebbing's ' Sacred Classics '), and 
in 1888 in the * Library of Theological Lite- 
rature.' 

Fletcher also published a prose tract (dedi- 
cated to Sir Roger Townshend, bart.), * The 
Reward of the Faithfull : the Labour of the 
Faithfull : the Ground of our Faith,' London, 
1623. A few verse translations from Boethius 
and Greek epigrams are scattered through 
the book. Among the Tanner MSS. (466 f. 2) 
at the Bodleian are some verses by Fletcher, 

* after Petronius,' and in the library of King's 
College, Cambridge, is a manuscript entitled 

* ^^gidii Fletcheri Versio Poetica Lamenta- 
tionum leremife,' which was presented to 
the college on 2 Feb. 1654-5 by * S[amuel] 
TliToms] soc' 

Fletcher's poetical works appear in Chal- 
mers's and Sandford's collections, and have 
been published bv Dr. Grosart in the * Fuller 
Worthies' Library ' (1868), and in * Early 
English Poets,' 1876. 

[Hunter's MS. Chorus Vatum in Addit. MS. 
24487, f. 122; Cole's MS. Athenae Cantabr.; Dr. 
Grosart's introduction to his edition of tho poems; 
Fuller's Worthies.] S. L. L. 



FLETCHER, HENRY (/. 1710-1760), 
engraver, worked in London, and produced 
engravings possessing some merit. He most 
excelle<l as an engraver of flowers, notably 
' The Twelve Months of Flowers ' and ' The 
Tw^elve Months of Fruits,' engraved from 
drawings by Peter Casteels [q. v.], made in 
1730 for a publication by Kobert Furber, 
the well-known gardener. He also engraved 
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some fine plates of birds firom drawings by 
Casteels and Charles Collins. He engraved 
some of the vijgnettes and tail-pieces to the 
first edition of Voltaire's ' Henriade/ pub- 
lished in London in 1728. Among his other 
works were ' Bathsheba/ after Sebastiano ; 
Conca ; a set of views of Venice, engraved 
with L. P. Boitard after Canaletto; * A View ■ 
of Stocks Market in 1788/ and ' A View of , 
the Fountiun in Temple Gkiidens/ after Joseph 
Nichols ; * A View of Bethlehem Hospital, 
Moorfields,' and portraits of Kobert Nelson 
(1715\ after Ejieller, Ebenezer Pemberton 
(1727), and the Rev. Robert Warren. 

[Dodd*8 manuscript Histoiy of English En- 
gravers ; Le Blanc*8 Manuel de 1' Amateur d*Es- j 
tampes ; Cohen's Guide de TAmateur den Livres j 
4 Figures du zviii"* Si^le ; Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artists.] L. 0. 

FLETCHER, Sib HENRY (1727-1807), 
politician, a native of Cumberland, was bom 
in 1727. Brought np in the service of the 
East India Company, he successively com- 
manded two of its vessels, the Stormont and 
the Middlesex. When he retired from his 
command, after rendering conspicuous ser- 
vices to the company, he was chosen a direc- 
tor of the East India board, and continued 
to fill that office for eighteen years, being 
always re-elected when ne retired by rota- 
tion. Fletcher entered parliament in 1768 
as member for the county of Cumberland, 
where he had fought successfully against a 
very powerful influence. He joined the whig 
opposition in the House of Commons, and on 
the accession of that party to power was 
rewarded with a baronetcy, 20 May 1782. - 
In 1783 he gave a general approval to the 1 
treaty of peace with France, so far as related j 
to the settlements of the East India Com- | 
pan^. When Fox introduced his famous ' 
India Bill, Fletcher was nominated one of 
the seven commissioners for the affairs of 
Asia. Flet<^er declared in the House of 
Commons in 1783 that it would have been ' 
much better for England, and Europe in 
general, if the navigation to the East indies 
had never been discovered. But having on ce 
acquired these Indian possessions, the British 
must never give them up. Fletcher regarded 
the retention and proper government of India 
of such vast importance, that he resigned a 
high and lucrative position in order to advo- 
cate his views in parliament. Fox's measure, 
however, was lost, and administrative reform 
in India was postponed. In 1796 Fletcher 
voted with the great whig leader for a direct 
censure upon ministers, on the ground of 
having advanced money to the Emperor of 
(Germany and the Prince of Cond6 without 



the knowledge or consent of parliament. He 
also supported Grey in the following ses- 
sion in nis motion on parliamentary reform. 
Fletcher continued to represent the county 
of Cumberland until the general election of 
1806. He died on 25 March 1807, and was 
succeeded in the title by his only son of the 
same name. The character of Fletcher stood 
high among his contemporaries for generosity 
and integrity. 

[Gent. Mag. 1807; Hansard's Parliamentary 
Debates.l G. B. S. 

FLETCHER, JOHN (1679-1625), dra- 
matist, a younger son of Dr. Richard Fletcher 
[q^v.lafterwards bishop of London, by his first 
wife fllizabeth, was bom in December 1579 
at Rye in Sussex, where his father was then 
officiating as minister^ A 'John Fletcher of 
London ' was admitted 15 Oct. 1591 a pen- 
sioner of Bene't (Corpus) College, Cambridge, 
of which college Dr. Fletcher had been pre- 
sident. Dyce assumes that this John Fletcncr, 
who became one of the bible-clerks in 1693, 
was the dramatist. Bishop Fletcher died, in 
needy circumstances, 15 June 1696, and by 
his will, dated 26 Oct. 1593, left his books to 
be divided between his sons Nathaniel and 
John. 

Fletcher's intimacy with Francis Beau- 
mont (1584-1616) appears to date from about 
1607. Aubrey states that there was a * won- 
derful consimility of phansy ' between the 
two poets ; that they lived together on the 
Bankside in Southwark, near the Globe; 
and that they shared everything in common. 
Beaumont probably began his literary career 
before Fletcher; although the attribution 
to him of * Salmacis and Ilermaphroditus ' 
( anon vmously published in 1602, and printed 
in 1040 among* Poems by Francis Beaumont, 
Gent.') is doimtful. The earliest of theplavs 
attributed to * Beaumont and Fletcher* is the 

* Woman Hater,' which was entered in the 

* Stationers' Register' 20 May 1607 and pub- 
lished anonymously in the same year. It is 
largely written in a mock-heroic style. Dvce 
assumed that it was wholly by Fletcher, but 
later critics more reasonably claim it for 
Beaumont, who had undeniably a rich vein 
of burlesque. The versification has none of 
Fletcher's peculiarities. Beaumont in 1007 
prefixed some commendatory versos to the 

* Fox,' and a similar compliment was paid to 
Jonson by Fletcher, wno also commended 

* Catiline,' 1611. 

* The Faithful Shepherdess,' n. d., 4to, the 
unassisted work of Fletcher, was published 
not later than 1610 (probably in 1609), for 
one of the three persons to whom it was dedi- 
cated, Sir William Skipwith, died 3 May 
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1610. John Davies of Hereford, in the 

* Scourge of Folly/ n. d. [1611], has an allu- 
sion to Fletcher^s pastoral. On the stage it 
was not successful, bat the printed copy was 
ushered into notice with commendatory verses 
bv Field, Beaumont, Jonson, and Chapman. 
'fhe * Faithful Shepherdess,' which was under 
some obligations to Tasso*8 ' Aminta' and 
Guarini*8 ' Pastor Fido,' is the most famous 
and the best of English pastoral plays. The 
lyrical portions supplied Milton with hints 
for * Comus.' In January 1633-4 it was suc- 
cessfully revived at court. The * Scornful 
Lady,' published in 161G, has a mention of 
the Cleve wars, which began in 1609. It 
was performed, as Mr. Fleay remarks, by the 
chilaren of Her Majesty's Revels at Black- 
friars, which theatre was in possession of the 
king's company after 1609. The 'Scornful 
Lady' is an excellent comedy of English 
domestic life, and was very popular both be- 
fore and after the Restoration. The charac- 
ter of Vellum in Addison's * Drummer ' was 
sketched (as Addison himself informed Theo- 
bald) from that of the steward Savil. To 
Beaumont may be assigned the first two acts ; 
they are chiefly written in prose, which 
Fletcher very rarely employed. In the later 
acts Fletcher seems to have had the larger 
share 

The ' Maid's Tragedy,' 1619, 4to, and ' Phil- 
aster,' 16:^0, 4to, were produced not later than 

1611. Dryden asserts without authority that 
the 'first play that brought Fletcher and 
Beaumont in esteem was their "Philaster." ' 
Some modem critics have denied that lletcher 
had any hand in ' Philaster,' but John Davies 
of Hereford, in the 'Scourge of Folly '[1611], 
mentions this play, with the 'Faithful 
Shepherdess ' and the ' Maid's Tragedy,' in 
his epigram to Fletcher. Detached passages 
in the fourth act and two scenes in the fifth 
(scenes three and four), with the rhetorical 
harangues in act i. scene 1, are in Fletcher's 
manner. But Beaumont's genius dominates 
the play ; and the poetry at its highest is 
of a subtler quality than can be found in 
any play tliat Fletcher wrote singlehanded. 
' Philaster ' held the stage for many years. 
Elkanah Settle in 1G95 produced a new ver- 
sion without success. Another alteration, 
the ' Restauration, or Right will take place,' 
was printed in the first volume of the * \Vorks,' 
1714, of Oeorge Villiers, duke of Bucking- 
ham, and a third, by the elder Colman, was 
performed at Drury Lane in 1764. The 

* Maid's Tragedy 'was composed before 31 Oct. 
1011, for on that day Sir George Buc li- 
censed a play to which he gave the title of 
' The Second Maiden's Tragedy.' In the first 
three acts Fletcher's hand cannot be traced 



to any noticeable extent ; bat he was mainly 
responsible for the fourth and fifth acts. Un- 
til the closing of the theatres the ' Maid's 
Tragedy ' was frequently performed, and it 
again became popular at the Restoration. 
W aller absurdly turned it into a comedy by 
lewritinjg (in rhyme) the last act. 

'A King and No King,' which in some re- 
snects is a more solid piece of work than the 
'Maid's Tragedy,' was licensed for the stage 
in 1611 and printed in 1619, 4to. Arbaces, 
in his insolence and magnanimity, is cer- 
tainly one of the most striking figiunes in the 
English drama. Grarrick prepared an altera- 
tion of ' A King and No King,' in which he 
had intended to personate Arbaces ; but at 
the last moment the play was withdrawn. 
Beaumont unquestionably had the chief share 
in the authorship ; Fletcher*s contributions 
were confined to the fourth and fifth acts. 

' Four Plays or Moral Representations in 
One,' first printed in the 1647 folio, is an early 
work. Mr. Fleay adduces some arguments 
(Enfflische Studierij ix. 14) to show that it 
was brought out as early as 1608. 'The 
Induction and the first two pieces, the 
'Triumph of Honour' and the 'Triumph of 
Love,' are usually and with probability as- 
cribed to Beaumont, and the last two, the 
'Triumph of Death' and the 'Triumph of 
Time,' to Flet<;her. 

The ' Knight of the Burning Pestle,' writ- 
ten in ridicule of such extravagant plays 
as Heywood's ' Four Prentices of London,' 
was published anonymously in 1613, 4to. 
W. B[urre] the publisher, in a dedicatory 
epistle to Robert Keysar, states that he ' had 
fostered it privately in his bosom these two 
years,' and tliat it was the elder of Don 
Quixote ^i. e. Shelton's translation, which 
appeared in 1612) ' above a year.* Hence the 
date of composition cannot be later than 1611. 
From the same epistle we learn that the play 
was written in eight days and that it was not 
successful on the stage. It is probable that 
Beaumont had but slight help ^om Fletcher 
in this drollest and most delightful of bur- 
lesques, for Fletcher nowhere shows any in- 
clinations towards the mock-heroic. At its 
revival in 1035 the ' Knight of the Burning 
Pestle ' was received with great applAose, as 
Brome testifies in the ' Sparagus Garden ; ' 
and it was occasionally acted after the Re- 
storation. 

' Cupid's Revenge * was published in 1615 
as the work of P'letcher, out from internal 
evidence it is clear that Beaumont was con- 
cerned in the authorship. The colloquy be- 
tween Bacha and Leucippus in act iii. scene 2 
is in Beaumont's most strenuous manner; 
and in the second act his hand can be clearly 
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tnce<l. Mr. Robert Bojie (Snfjii-'/ie Slii- 
dien, viii. 39) delecta the presence of a third 
author, and Mr. Fleay aupposes that thia 
(bird autliorwss Nuthanid Fie!d[ii. v.] The 
play w as ftct«d bythechildrenofHsrMBjt'Bty'B 
Rerels &t Whil«irLars in January 181l-l'2. 
For the groundwork of the plot the plnj- 
vriffhta were indebted to Sidney's 'Arcadia,' 
The 'Coxcomb,' first printed in the 1017 
folio, waa acted in 1612-13, and may have 
been produced earlier. The underplot, re- 
lating to Viola, may be attributed to Beau- 
mont ; but in other porta of tho play we 
«re more Erequently reminded of NVilliam 
Bowley than of Beaumont or Fletcher. It 
ia a Bompwhal unpleaslna' pUy. The ' Cap- 
tain,' I&IT, was composed some time before 
20 May lUlS, when Hemings and hia com- 
pany were jiaid for representing it at court. 
No portion can he definitely assigned lo Beau- 
moat ; but Fletcher certainly had assiatanca 
from aomequarter. Mr. Fleay suggests that 
' Jonson worked with Fletcher on the ori- 
sinal play.' There are occasional traces of 
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a Tletcher, although he probably 
«upplied the song ' Come hither you that 

In honour of the marriage of the Count 
Palatine with the Princess Elizabeth, Fe- 
fcruary lfil2-13, Beaumont composed the 
* Masque of the Inner Temple and Grayes 
Innp,' u. d., 4to, which was dedicated to Sir 
Francis Bacoo. The aon;^ are of rare beauty. 

The 'Honoat Man's Fortune," lft47, was 
performed in IfilS. In the Byce Library is 

Jireservnd the manuscript copy which was 
icenscd in 1624 by Sir Henry Herbert for 
the kinu'a company. It is entitled ' The 
HonMt Alans fortune, plaide in the years 
]fil3.' The fifth act ia plainly by Fletcher, 
And Mr Boyle has given exceUent reasons 
for ascribing the third act, or part of it, to 
Slaasinger. Mr. Fleay's suggestion that 
tJiu fourth 8Ct(with perhaps part of the third) 
belonjre to Field ia very plausible. Acts i. and 
ii. aTODy some other playwright. Appended 
to the play ia a curious copy of verses ' Upon 
«n Honest Man's Fortune. By Master John 
Fletcher.' Not a trace of Beaumont's hand 
can b« found in this comedy. Nor can any 
imrt of the ' Knight of Malta,' 1647, pro- 
duced before Burbage's death (March 1S18- 
I'illt), bo safely BBsigned to Beaumont. Mr. 
Macaulny {A Study v/ Frana'a Beaumont, 
(I. lOtt) gives the fihh act to him ; but the 



'i'bnw scHoea (iii. 2, 3, iv. 1) are shown by 
.Mr. Boyle to belong to Massinger, and to 



these may be added part of another (v. 2), 
The eecood act, which contains the strongest 
writing in the play, ia wholly by Fletcher, 
who uso contributed iii. 1. Some other 
dramatist wrote the first act and part of the 
fifth. No portions of • Thierry and Theo- 
doret,' puhUshed in 1621 and written pro- 
bably about 1C16, can be confidently given to 
Beaumont. The most impressive scene (ivil), 
in which Ordella declares her readiness t^ 
lav down her life for her husband, is unmi»- 
takably Fletcher's. In depicting womanly 
heroism Fletcher always overshoots the 
mark ; when he essays to be profoundly pa- 
thetic he becomes eentitnentat Massinger 
largely assisted him in this play, but the 
third act epnoars to be by some unknown 
author. ' Wit at Several Weapons,' 1647, 
produced about 1614, is a merry comedy of 
intrigue, and the scene is laid in London. 
In reading it we are strongly reminded of 
Middletou s town-comedies, or of the mixed 
work of Middleton and Kowley, 

Beaumont died 6 March 1616-16, and ap- 
pears to have given up dramatic work as 
early as 1614. Dvce printed from Ilarleian 
MS. 6067, fol. S4, some lines, ' Come, sorrow, 
come,' signed ' I. F,,' that may 'have been 
written by Fletcher on the occasion of Beau- 
mont's death. Aubrey states, on the autho- 
rity of Earic, that Beaumont's ' main husi- 
nesse was to correct the qverflowiugs of Mr. 
Fletcher's witle,' and Urydea declares that 
Beaumoot was 'so accurate a judge of plays' 
that Ben Jonson ' submitted all his writings 
to his censure.' Little weight can be at- 
tached to these statements; but the sta^e 
tradition, that Beaumont was superior in 
judgment to Fletcher, is supported by sound 
criticism. In the most important plays that 
they wrote together Beaumont's share out- 
weighs Fletcher's, both in quantity and 
quality, Beaumont had the firmer hand and 
statelier manner ; his diction was more 
solid; there was a richer music in his verse. 
Fletcher excelled aa a master of brilliant 
dialogue and sprightly repartee. In the 
management of his plots and in thedevelop- 
ment of his charactera he was careless and 
inconsistent. But in his comedies the un- 
ceasing liveliness and bustle atone for struc- 
tural defects; and in tragedy his copious 
command of splendid declamation reconciles* 
118 to the absence of rarer qualities. Fletcber'a 
metrical characteristics are strongly marked. 
He sought by various devices to give greater 
freedom lo the movement of blank verse. 
Thus he introduces redundant syllables in 
all parts of the line, and he ia particularly 
fund of ending tlie line with on emphatic 
extra mono^-lFable, a proctice in which ha 
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stands alone. Having introduced so much 
freedom into his blank verse, he was able to 
dispense almost entirely with the use of 
prose. Fletcher's verse, however, becomes 
monotonous, owing to his habit of jiausing 
at the end of the line ; and for tragic pur- 
poses it is wanting in solidity. His metrical 
peculiarities are of importance in helping us 
to distinguish his work from the work 01 his 
coadjutors. • 

The following fifteen plays may be confi- 
dently regarded as Fletchers unaided com- 
positions. * Wit without Money,* 1639, 4to, 
was produced (as appears from a reference to 
the 'dragons in Sussex,' ii. 4) not earlier 
than August 1614. Langbaine says that he 
had often seen this comedy acted 'at the 
Old House in little Lincoln's-Inn-Fields 
with very great applause.' In the eighteenth 
century it was frequently performed at Co- 
vent Garden. 'Bonduca, 1647, produced 
some time before Burbage's death (March 
1018-19), presents in the person of Caratach 
a worthy portrait of a magnanimous soldier ; 
and the frank, fearless boy Hen^o, nephew 
of Caratach, is sketched with loving tender- 
ness. An alteration of * Bonduca ' was pro- 
duced and published in 1696; another, by 
the elder Colman, was acted at the Hay- 
market and published in 1778 ; a third, by 
J. R. Planch6 (entitled * Caractacus '), was 
performed at Drury Lane in 1837. * Valen- 
tinian,' 1647, also produced before March 
1618-19, displays to good efFect Fletcher's 
command of dramatic rhetoric. It would 
be hard to overrate the delightful songs. A 
wretched alteration by the Earl of Rochester 
was printed in 1685. The * Loyal Subject,' 
1647, was licensed for the stage 16 Nov. 1618. 
Archas, the * loyal subject,' in his submission 
(under the most severe provocations) to 
kingly authority, surpasses even Aecius in 

* Valentinian.' The plav was performed at 
Whitehall 10 Dec. 1633, and Sir Henry Her- 
bert records that it was * very well likt by 
the king.' The * Mad Lover,' 1647, produced 
before March 1618-19, is a strangely gro- 
tesque piece of work, but it held the stage 
both before and after the Restoration. The 

* Humorous Lieutenant,' 1647, is of uncer- 
tain date ; but as Burbage's name is not found 
in the list of * principal actors,' we may infer 
that the date of production is later than 
March 1618-19. In the Dyce Library is 
preserved a manuscript copy, dated 1625, 
<vith the title 'Demetrius and Enanthe, a 
pleasant comedie, written by John Fletcher, 
Gent.,' difiering somewhat from the printed 
comedy; it was edited by Dyce in 1830. 

* Women Pleased,* 1647, was probably pro- 
duced about 1620. The most entertaining 



personage in this well-ordered play is the 
nungry serving^man, Penurio. Fletcher was 
indeoted for nis plot to three stories of 
Boccaccio's 'Decameron/ and to Chaucer's 
'Wif of Bathes Tale.' From Sir Henry 
Herbert's * Office-Book ' it appears that three 
of Fletcher's plays were presented at court in 
1621— the ' Island Princess,' 1647, the 'Pil- 
ffrim,' 1647, and the * Wildgoose-Chase,' 
1652. The first, which is of slender merit, 
was revived with alterations in 1669; again 
in 1687, with alterations by Nahum Tate ; 
and in 1699 the play was turned into an 
opera by Motteuz, the music being composed 
by Daniel Purcell, Clarke, and Leveridge. 
The * Pilffrim ' is of far more interest. Cole- 
ridge declared that * this play holds the first 
place in Beaumont and Fletcher's roman- 
tic entertainments' (JRemainSf ii. 315). An 
alteration by Sir John Vanbrugh was pub- 
lished in 1700. When Humphrey Moseley 
brought out the folio of 1647 ne was unable 
to obtain a copy of the * Wildgoose-Chase.' 
This brilliant comedy was first published in 
1652, 4to, ' Retriv'd for the publick delight 
of all the Ingenious ; and private Benefit of 
John Lowin and Joseph Taylor, servants to 
His Late Majestie. By a Person of Honour.' 
In a dedicatory epistle Lowin and Taylor ob- 
serve : * The play was of so general a received 
acceptance tnat, he himself a spectator, we 
have known him unconcerned, and to have 
wished it had been none of his ; he, as well as 
the thronged theatre (in despite of his innate 
modesty), applauding this rare issue of his 
brain.' Commendatorv verses by Richard 
Lovelace and others follow the epistle. The 
first four acts of Farquhar's 'Inconstant,' 
1702, are taken from the * Wildgoose-Chase.' 
* Monsieur Thomas/ probably one of the lat^r 
works, was first published in 1 639, with a dedi* 
catory epistle by Richard Brome to Charles 
Cotton tne elder, and with a copy of rersea 
by Brome in Fletcher's praise. D'Urfey's 
' Trick for Trick,' 1678, is little more than a 
revival of * Monsieur Thomas.' The* Woman's 
Prize,' 1647, was described by Sir Henry Her- 
bert as * an ould play ' in 1633. * Upon com- 
plaints of foule and ofiensive matters con- 
teyned therein ' he suppressed the performance 
on 19 Oct. 1633. The players brought the 
manuscript to him the next day for revision, 
and he returned it to them, * purgd of oathes, 
prophaness, and ribaldrye,' on 21 Oct. It 
was acted before the king and queen 28 Nov., 
and was 'very well likt.' Fletcher wrote 
the ' Woman's Prize ' to serve as a sequel to 
the * Taming of the Shrew ; ' he lays the scene 
in England, and represents Petruchio in com- 
plete subjection to his second wife, Maria. 
' A Wife for a Month,' 1647, was licensed by 
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fflerbert 2" Mny 1624. As NiclioUs Tooley, 
-who personated one of the principal cha- 
nct«ra, died in June 1623, tliid play miift 
have been produced eome time before it was 
licensed. It ia a sLag-ukr and powerful play, 
but iU performance had been discontinued 
Id the time of Lonehaine, who mentions 
i£ Bs ' well worth reviving.' ■ Rule a, Wife 
itnA have a "Wife,' 1640, wus licensed by Her- 
■■hesrt 19 Oct. 1624, tind performed at court 
twiot! ia that year. It is among the very 
best of Pletcher's comedies, and met with 
great success. In 1769, having undergone 
torae alteration, it was reviTcd by Oarrick, 
ilnd it has been occasionally played in the 
nineteenth century. The underplot is founded 
OB the eleventh of Cervantes's 'NoTelas Ex- 
wnplares.' Davies mentions a somewhat 
oibBiird tradition tliat the character of Coca- 
Two "was intended as a rival to Falstafi'' 
pram. MUwU. ii. 408). Tho ' Chances,' 
[647, probably a late work, was deservedly 1 
popular. The plot is taken from ' I^ Se- ! 
flora Cornelia,' one of Cervanies's ' Novelas 
Eiemplwws.' In 1682 an alteration by , 
Villien, duke of Buckingham, who com- 
pletely rewrote acta iv, and v., was produced 
»l the theatre in Dorset Gardens; in 1773 
Garrick brought out another alteration at 
Drury Lone ; and in 1821 ' Don John, or the 
Two Violettos, a musical drama in three 
acts,' was played at Corent Garden. 

Uusinffer's hand has been already traced 
in tlvee ^ays — the ' Honest Man's I'ortune,' 
the ' Knight of Malta,' and ' Tliierry and 
Tbeodoret,' but there are many others to 
which he contributed. Sir Aston Cokalne, 
in his ' Epitaph on Mr. John Fletcher and 
Mr. Philip Massinger ' {Poemi, 166i,p. 186), 
ezpnealy states : ' Playea they did write 
tWSlher, were great friends.' In an addresa 
'■fo mv Cousin Mr. Charles Cotton' (the 
older Cotton) he mentions that Massinger 
was MBOCiated with Fletcher in the author* 
" " " " " " " " "ntha 




□nee had the iuteuliun of printing Fletcher's' 
works by themselves, ' because single and 
alone he would make a just voli 
he also is aileuton the subject of 
Internal evidence shows clearly that Cokalne 
was nbuudontly justified in claiming for Mae- 
singer a share in some of the plays printed 
in the 1047 folio. But Fletcher collaborated 
with others besides Massinger. Ani'ing the 
' Henalowe Papers ' is preserved a letter ad- 
dressed to Henslowe by Field, Daborne, and 
Masainger, in which tlie three playwrights 
beg for an advance of 5i. to supply tlieir 
urgent necessities ; and to this letter, which 
was written some time before January 1615- 
1616, Daborne appends a postscript ; ' The 
mony shall be abated out of the mony re- 
maynes for the play of Mr. Fletcher and ours' 
(the play to which Daborae refers may per- 
haps be the ' Honest Man's Fortune '). Ex- 
ternal and internal evidence agree in attri- 
buting to William Rowley a ahare in some 
of ihe dramas that pass OS the work of 'Beau- 
mont and Fletcher;' and it is curtain that 
others were either altered or completed by 
James Shirley. 

The ' Queen of Corinth," 1647, was pro- 
duced some time before March 1618-19, as 
one of the principal characters was personated 
; by Burbage. Fletcher's bund can only be 
I detected in the second act ; the first and 
fifth acts are by Massinger, and the rest of 
the play appears to be by Sliddleton and 
Kowley. The fine tragedyof 'Sir John Van 
I Ulden Bamavelc,' first printed from n 



lines uf 

the folio 

Humphrey Moseley and Humphrey 1 

son, saying that 

. . . Bcaamont of tboso mnny writ ia fow. 

And Massinger id other fe«r. 

Although he claims to have been a friend 
of Massinger, Cokaine's information was de- 
cTBd from the elder Cotton, * Fletcher's chief 
bOBUDi«-friend informed me so.' Shirley, who 
oditod the 1647 folio (or ailrised the pub- 
lithera), makes no mention of Massinger in 
Iti* address to tho reader. Humphrey Mose- 
ley in a prcblory note states ilut hu had 



ably the j oint work of Massinger and Fletcher, 
It was produced in August 1619, shortly 
after Buneveldt's execution. Mr. 8. L. Lee 
(^Mentmm, 19 Jan. t6&4) discovered among 
the State Papers two letters of Tbomaa Locke 
to Carleton, the English ambassador at the 
Hague. On 14 Aug. 1619 Locke wrote that 
j when the players ' were bringing of Bame- 
! velt upon the stage' (he Bishop of l»ndan 
at the last moment forbade the performance, 
Uu!27 Aug. he announced: 'Our piMyen have 
fownd the meanes to go through w''' the play 
of Eamevelt, and it hath had many spec 
latora and received applause.' Mr. Bovlo 
(BuLLBN, Old Playt, vol. ii., Appendix) W 
drawn up an elalwrat* analysis of tho play, 
nssigning to each their respective shares in 
tlie composition. To 1619 probably belongs 
the lost play of the 'Jeweller of Amslerdam,' 
wh icli was enlered in lie ' Stationare' Books,' 
8 April 1054, as the work of Fletcher, Field, 
and Massinger. Mr. Fleey's suggeslion that 
the BulHecl of this play was the murder of 
John Van W'tly is highly probable. The 
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' Little French Lawyer,' 1647, written about 
1620, is mainly by Fletcher ; but Massinger's 
hand is seen in the first act, and occasionally 
in acts iii. and v. The character of La- Writ, 
which Coleridge declared to be * conceived 
and executed from first to last in genuine 
comic humour,* is Fletcher's creation. ' A 
Very Woman,' printed in 1655 as the work 
of Massinger, was written by Fletcher and 
revised by Massinger. It is to be identified 
with a comedy called * The Woman's Plot,' 
which was acted at court in 1621. On 9 Sept. 
1653 it was entered in the * Stationers' Re- 
gister ' by Humphrey Moseley under the title 
of * A Very Woman, or the Woman's Plot,' 
as a play of Massinger. It was again en- 
tered by Moseley 29 June 1660 under the 
title of * A Right Woman ; ' and in the second 
entry it is ascribed to Beaumont and Fletcher. 
In its present state it is probably (as Mr. 
Fleay ooserves) the version revised by Mas- 
singer for representation in 1634. The amus- 
ing scene in the slave market (iii. 1), and 
the still more amusing scene (iii. 5) in which 
Borachia is overcome by Candy wine, are in 
Fletcher's raciest manner, and the beautiful 
colloquy (iv. 1) between Almira and An- 
tonio is in his sweetest vein of romantic 
tenderness. The * Custom of the Country,' 
1647, is mentioned in Sir Henrv Herbert's 
' Office-Book,' 22 Nov. 1()28, as an ' old play.' 
Part of the story is taken from the * Travels 
of Persiles and Sigismunda,' 1619, translated 
(through the French version) from Cervantes, 
and part from a novel in Cinthio's * Heca- 
tommithi.' Mr. Boyle adduces ffood reasons 
for assigning several scenes of this skilfully 
conducted play to Massinger ; for the grosser 
portions Fletcher must be held responsible. 
Colley Gibber's 'Love makes a Man,' 1700, 
and Charles Johnson's' Country Lasses,' 1715, 
were partly borrowed from this play. The 
opening scene, modelled on ' Julius Caesar ' 
(ii. 1), of the ' Double Marriage,' 1047, com- 
posed about 1020, is unquestionably by Mas- 
singer; and probably he contributed some 
scenes in the fourth and fifth acts. The 
•False One,' 1G47, composed about 1620, deals 
with the fortunes of Julius Caesar in Egypt. 
The rhetorical passages are of very high 
merit, and the Masque of Nilus in the third 
act is a graceful lyrical interlude. Mas- 
singer's contributions are confined to the first 
and fifth acts. 'Beggar's Bush,' 1647, was 
performed at court at Christmas 1 622. Cole- 
ridge is reported to have said, ' I could read 
it from morning to night ; how sylvan and 
sunshiny it is ! The scenes in which the 
woodland life of the beggars is depicted are 
much in tlie manner of William Rowley (or 
Rowley and Middleton, as in the ' Spanish 



Gipsy'). Mr. Boyle assigns to Massinger 
the first act and ' act ii. sc. 3, act y. so. 1 and 
2 down to line 110; ' but Massinger's share 
is not clearly marked in tins play. ' Beggar's 
Bush ' continued to be popular after the Re- 
storation, and three alterations have appeared, 
the last in 1815 under the title of ' The Mer- 
chant of Bruges,' when Kean took the ^rt 
of Flores with success at Drury Lane. The 
' Prophetess,' 1047, licensed by Sir Henry Her- 
bert 14 May 1022, is an odd jumble of his- 
tory and supematuralism. Massinger's share 
was very considerable. An alteration by 
Betterton 'after the manner of an opera,' 
with a prologue by Dryden, was produced 
in 1690. The | Sea Voyage,' 1647, an inte- 
resting romantic comedy licensed by Her- 
bert 22 June 1622, is partly modelled, as 
Dryden observed, on the ' Tempest.' A poor 
alteration byJD'Urfey, entitled ' A Common- 
W^ealth of Women, was produced in 1686 
and published in the same year. The ' Elder 
Brotner,' published in 1637 as a work of 
Fletcher, was probably revised and com- 
pleted by Massinger after Fletcher's death. 
A contemporary manuscript copy (unknown 
to Dyce) is preserved in Egerton MS. 1994. 
Colley Uibber formed from the ' Elder Bro- 
ther ' and the * Custom of the Country ' his 

* Love makes a Man.' Both the date and 
the authorship of the powerful tragedy the 

* Bloody Brother' are uncertain. On the title- 
page of the first quarto, 1639, it is ascribed 
to ' B. J. F.' (Ben Jonson and Fletcher?) ; 
in the second quarto, 1640, ' John Fletcher, 
Gent.,' is given as the author's name. It had 
been entered in the * Stationers' Register,' 
4 Oct. 1639, as the work of * J. B.^ Mr. 
Fleay contends that the date is 1616-17, and 
that the authors were Fletcher, Massinger, 
and Field, with the assistance of Jonson in one 
scene, iv. 2. Mr. Boyle tentatively assigns 
iv. 1 to Uaborne, who was not only incapable 
of writing it, but had probably retired from 
the stage and taken holy orders before 1617, 
its earliest possible date. A plausible view 

\ is that the * Bloody Brother was written 
in the first instance by Fletcher and Jonson, 
and that it was revised by Massinger on the 
occasion of its revival at Hampton Court in 
January 1636-7. It was one of the plays 
surreptitiously acted at the Cockpit in 1648; 
during the performance a party of foot- 
soldiers beset the house and carried off the 
actors in their stage habiliments to prison. 
After the Restoration it was very popular. 
The ' Lovers' Progress,' 1647, is a play of 
Fletcher's with large alterations by Massin- 
ger ; the plot is taken from D'Audiguier s 
' Histoire Tragi-comique de notre temp8,'1615. 
In the prologue the reviser, with the modesty 
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for which Massinger was distinguished, de- 
clares himself to be 

ambitious that it should be known 
What*B good was Fletcher's and what ill his own. 

This play is unquestionably a revised version 
of the * Wandering Lovers/ a plav licensed 
6 Dec. 1623, and may be identified with the 

* Tragedy of Oleander * (ascribed to Massin- 

?er), which was performed at Blackfriars 
May 1684. A pl^ called * The Wander- 
ing Lovers, or the Picture,' was entered in 
the * Stationers* Register,' 9 Sept. 1653, as a 
work of Massinger. In spite of the puzzling 
after-title the entry probably refers to the 

* Lovers' Progress.' The * Spanish Curate,' 
1647, was licensed 24 Oct. 1622. Both plot 
and under-plot are taken from a Spanish ro- 
mance (of uoncalo de Oespides), which had 
been translated into English by Leonard 
Digges under the title of * Gerardo the Un- 
fortunate Spaniard,' 1622. The excellent 
comic scenes are Fletcher's, but the more 
serious portions of the play belong to Mas- 
singer. In the preface to his alteration of 
'Philaster,' 1763, the elder Oolman states 
that the ' Spanish Curate 'had been recently 
revived without success. An alteration was 
acted at Oovent Garden in 1840. * Love's 
Pilgrims^,' 1647, a romantic comedy of 
high ment, appears to be almost entirely by 
Fletcher. In the first act are found some 
passages that occur, with slight alterations, 
in Ben Jonson's 'New Inn,' published in 
1629. Weber's explanation, which Dyce 
accepted, is that Shirley introduced these 
passages when he revised Fletcher's play. 
Mr. rleay is of opinion that 'Love's Pil- 
grrimage ' was written as early as 1612, and 
that JSen Jonson was the borrower. He 
urges that the disputed passages are ' dis- 
tinctly Fletcher's in style and metre ; ' but 
this is a very bold assertion, for nothing 
could be more Jonsonian than Colonel Tipto s 
elaborate enumeration of his various articles 
of finery {New /wn, ii. 2 ; Love's Pilgrinuigef 
i. 1), iJor is it possible to accept Mr. Fleay's 
identification of' Love's Pilgrimage ' with the 
lost play 'Cardema' or ' Cardano,' acted in 
1613. The story of * Love's Pilgrimage ' is 
taken from ' Las dos Doncellas,' one of the 

* Novelas Exemplares' of Cervantes. * Love's 
Cure,' 1647, has an allusion to the Russian 
ambassador who was in England in 1622 ; 
and there are references to the renewal of 
the war between Spain and Holland, and to 

* the miraculous maid in Flanders ' who 

* lived three year without any other susten- 
ance than the smell of a rose.' The date 
would teem to be about 1623, and the play is 
probably by Massinger and Middleton. Mr. 



Fleay fixes 1608 as the date of the original 
production, and contends that ' Love's Cure' 
IS an alteration by Massinger of a play by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. The ' Nice Valour, 
or the Passionate Madman,' 1647, is an 
amusingly eccentric comedy. In v. 3 men- 
tion is made of a prose-tract that was not 
published until 1624, but the original play 
may have been written earlier. Mr. Fleay 
' suggests that much of the play was re- 
written by Middleton. The verbal quibbles 
are strongly suggestive of Middleton, and the 
poetry is frequently in his manner. To this 
play belongs the beautiful song ' Hence all 
you vain delights,' which gave Milton hints 
for ' II Penseroso.' In a contemporary com- 
monplace-book preserved among the Malone 
MSS. the song is ascribed to WiUiam Strode ; 
but Fletcher's claim to this and the other songs 
in the * Nice Valour ' cannot be seriously dis- 
puted. Fletcher's hand can hardly be traced 
m the ' Laws of Candy,' 1647, which is largely 
by Massinger. The principal plot is taken from 
the ninth novel of the tenth decade of Cin- 
thio's * Hecatommithi.' The ' Fair Maid of 
the Inn,' 1647, licensed for the stage 22 Jan. 
1625-6, was brought out aft^r Fletcher's 
death. Only a small portion can be assigned 
to Fletcher ; the chief contributors seem to 
have been Rowley and Massinger. Part of 
the story is drawn from ' La Ilustre Fregona,' 
one of Cervantes's ' Novelas Exemplares.' 
From Sir Henry Herbert's 'Office-Book' it 
appears that the ' Maid in the Mill,' licensed 
29 Aug. 1623, and acted three times at court 
in that year, was a joint work of Rowley and 
Fletcher. The plot is taken partly from 
Gon^alo de Cespides's ' Gerardo, and partly 
from a novel of Bandello. To Fletcher may be 
safely assigned the whole of the first act, part 
of the third, and the early part of v. 2 (scene 
between Otrante and Flonmel). The ' Night- 
Walker, or the Litte Thief,' was published 
in 1640 as the work of John Fletcher. Her- 
bert's 'Oflice-Book' shows that this comedy 
was 'corrected' by Shirley in 1633. We 
learn from the same source that it was acted 
at court before the king and queen in January 
1633-4, and was ' likt as a merry play.' Lang- 
baine says that ho had seen it acted by the 
king's servants with great applause both in 
town and country. Weber plausibly con- 
jectured that the 'Night- Walker' is an al- 
teration by Shirley of Fletcher's ' Devil of 
Dowgate, or Usury put to Use,' mentioned 
by Sir Henry Herbert as ' a new play ' in 
October 1623. The ' Coronation,' pnnted in 
1640 as a work of Fletcher, was licensed in 
February 1634-6 as written by Shirley, who 
in 1652 claimed it in a list o^ his plays ap- 
pended to the ' Cardinal.' There is no reason 
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for supposing that Fletcher had any hand in 
it. The * Noble Gentleman/ 1647, was licensed 
on 3 Feb. 1625-0. It is impossible to assign 
to Fletcher any portions of this poor play. 
Still worse is the * Faithful Friends/ which 
was entered in the 'Stationers* Register/ 
29 June 1660, as a work of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Weber printed it in 1812 from a 
manuscript which is now preserved in the 
Dyce Library. 

The * Two Noble Kinsmen* is stated on the 
title-page of the first edition, 1634, to haye 
been written by Fletcher and Shakespeare. 
It is difficult to ascribe to Shakespeare any 
share in the conduct of the plot, but it is 
infinitely more difficult to conceive that any 
other hand wrote the first scene (with the 
opening song), Arcite*s invocation to Mars 
(v. 1), and the description of the accident 
that resulted in Arcite^s death (v. 4). Out- 
side Shakespeare's later plays there is nothing 
that can be compared with these passages. 
To Fletcher belong acts ii., iii. (with the 
exception of the firet scene), iv., and v. 2. 
Mr. Boyle has shown that Massinger had a 
hand in the * Two Noble Kinsmen/ and some 
of the Shakespearean portions have sufiered 
from Massinger's interpolations. There is no 
reason for supposing that Shakespeare and 
Fletcher worked together on this play. Shake- 
speare's contributions may have oeen written 
(towards the close of his career) for a revival 
of the old play of ' Palamon and Arsett/ 
mentioned by Henslowe in 1594, and these 

* additions ' may have come into the hands 
of Fletcher and Massinger after Shakespeare's 
death. 

It is generally agreed that Fletcher was 
largely concerned in the authorship of 

* Henry VIII.' That play in its present state 
appears to be in the main a joint production 
of Fletcher and Massinger, composed about 
1617, some Shakespearean passages (notably 
the trial-scene of Catherine) having oeen in- 
corporated. "VVolsey^s famous soliloquy, * So 
farewell to the little good you bear me '(iii. 2), 
and his parting words to Cromwell, may be 
safely attributed to Fletcher, who must also 
be held responsible for Cranmer's somewhat 
fulsome prophecy at the close of the play. 
The * History of Cardenio,' entered by Hum- 
phrey Moseley in the * Stationers' Register,' 
9 Sept. 1653, as a joint work of Fletcher and 
Shakespeare, is to be identified with the lost 
play * Cardano ' or ' Cardema,' acted at court 
in 1613. Late seventeenth-century entries in 
the * Stationers' Register ' carry no authority 
so far as Shakespeare is concerned. 

A comedy, the * Widow,' composed about 
1616, was printed in 1652 as the work of 
Jonson, Fletcher, and Middleton. It was 



attributed to the three dramatists on the au- 
thority of the actor Alexander Gk)ugh, but 
appears to beloncr wholly to Middleton. 

Fletcher was buried on 29 Aug. 1625 at 
St. Saviour's, Southwark. ' In the great 
plague, 1625,' says Aubrey {Letters written 
oy Eminent PenonSj vol. ii. pt. i. p. 352), *a 
Imight of Norfolk or Suffi3lk invited him into 
the countrey. He stayed but to make himselfe 
a suite of cloathes, and while it was makeinff 
fell sick of the plague and died. This I had 
from his tayler, who is now a very old man, 
and Clarke of St. Mary Overy's.' Sir Aston 
Cokaine, in his ' Epitaph on Mr. John Fletcher 
and Mr.Philip Massinger,' wrote that Fletcher 
and Massinger were buried in the same grave. 
Dyce supposed that ' the same gprave ' means 
nothing more than ' the same place of inter- 
ment,' out there is no reason why the words 
should not be accepted in their Lteral sense. 

Fletcher is seen at his best in his comedies. 
Few poets have been endowed vnth a larger 
share of wit and fancy, freshness and variety. 
Such plays as the ' Wildgoose-Chase ' and 
' Monsieur Thomas ' are a feast of mirth from 
beginning to end. The ' Faithful Shepherdess ' 
is (not excepting Ben Jonson's 'Sad Shep- 
herd ' ) the sweetest of English pastoral plays ; 
and some of the songs scattered in profusion 
through Fletcher's works are hardly sur- 
passed by Shakespeare. In tragedy he does 
not rank with the highest. * Bonduca ' and 
* Valentinian ' are impressive works, but in- 
ferior to the tragedies that he wrote with 
Beaumont, the * Maid's Tragedy ' and * A 
King and No King/ 

Beaumont and Fletcher's plays were col- 
lected in 1047, fol., prefaced by various copies 
of commendatory verses ; and a fuller collec- 
tion appeared in 1679, fol. An edition in 10 
vols., commenced by Theobald and completed 
by Seward and Sympson, was published in 
1750; another, under the general editorship of 
the elder Colman, appeared in 1778, 12 vols. ; 
an edition by Weber in 14 vols, followed in 
1812 ; and in 1840 George Darleywrote an 
introduction to the 2-vol. edition. The latest, 
and by far the best, edition is that of Alex- 
ander Dyce, 11 vols. 1843-6. 

[Dyce has coUectod the scanty materials for 
Fletcher's biography in the memoir prefixed to 
vol. i. of his edition of Beaumont and Fletcher; 
and his prefatory remarks before the various plays 
supply full bibliographical details, with notes 
on the origin of the plots, the theatrical history 
of the plays, &c. Mr. Fleay in his 'Shakspere 
Manual, which must be regarded as a tentative 
essay, and in papers contributed to the New Shak- 
spere Society's Transactions, has rendered veir 
valuable aid towards distinguishing Fletcher^ 
work from the work of Beaumont and others. 
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His paper on the chroDologf oF BeanmoDt and | 
Fletcher'B playa in the ninth Tolarae of Engliei^he 
Studiea dnerrca att«ntioD. Kr. Robert Bojle's 
iDTSstigatioQH in Engliache Stadien, and In the 
TiansiictioiiB of the New Shakspere Society, are 
particularly important for the light they throw 
on Fletcher's conneclinn iritb Maninger. Mr. ' 
Maoauiay'e Study of Francis Beaumont. 1883, 
b brightly written.] A. H. B. I 

FLETCHER, JOHN, M.D. (1792-1836), 
medical writer, born in 1792, was the sod 
of Thomas Fletcher, merchant, of London. 
Finding hia father's counting-house irksome, 
he began the stud; of medicine at Edia- 
buTgh, having alreadj been an occasional I 
hearer of Abemethy and C. Bell in London. | 
He graduated M.D. in 1816. After making ' 
& stATt in practice at Henlej-on-ThameB, 
■whither bis family had retired suddenly in 
reduced circumatencea, be returned to Eoin- 
bui^h and took privata pupils in medicine. 
His X«tin acholaraliip and ejstemstic methods 
brought bim many pupils. In 1828-9 he 
Joined the Argyll Square school of medi- 
cine, having Mcintosh, Argyle Itobertson, 
and, for a time, James Sjme, aa his col- 
leagues. He lectured on physiology, and 
afterwards on medical jurisprudence. His 
repute as a lecturer stood very high ; in 1836 
be gave a course of popular lectures on phy- 
siology to large audiences of the edut^ted 
laity of both seies, illustrated bv prepara- 
tions and diagrams of his own making. He 
died of a sudden illness the same year. His 
earliest publication was ' Rubi Epistolte 
Edinburgensea,' being a collection ol good- 
bumoured satirical pieces on students and 
profeasora. In 1822 he published ' Horfe 
Subsecivio,' a dialogue in Latin, and said to 
be a very useful little book. His principal 
■work was 'Itudimentsof Physiology, in three 
parts, Edinb. 1836-7, the lost part (on sen- 
sation, &c.) Iiaving been brought out by K. 
Lewins, M.D. It, is distinguished by origi- 
nality and erudition. His ' Elements of 
Patbolfwy,' published several years after hia 
death (1842) by two of his pupils, John J. 
Drysdale, M.D., and J. R. Russell, M.D., 
shows a certain leaning to tbe teaching of 
Hahnemann. A paper entitled 'VielesSpre- 
chen ist gesund, in Behrend's ' Wiicbentl. 
Eei«rt.' iv. 175 (1837), is attributed to bim. 
Besides one or two introductory lectures, his 
only other publication is a tract on the trial 
of Robert Reid for the murder of bis wife, 
29 June 1836; Reid was thoughttobavegot 
.off unfiurly, on a medico-legal plea urged by 
Fletcher. 

[Brit, and For. ]Ued. R«v. ISSe, ii. 302 ; bio- 
«nphical preface, by Levini, to pt. lii. of 
-KBdimants of Phyiiology.] C. C. 
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FLETCHER, JOHN, D.D (rf. 1848 P), 

catholic divine, a native of Ormakirk, Lan- 
cashire, was educated at Douay College, and 
at the English seminary of St. Gregory in 
Paris. When the aeminaiy was dissolved 
he proceeded to the college of St, Umer, of 
which bis great-uncle, the Rev. SVilliam 
Wilkinson, was for some time president. 
Fletcher vaa one of the professors at St. 
Omer throughout the imprisonment of tbe 
members of the college at Arrss and Dour- 
lens. Upon their release in 1795 Fletcher 
accompanied them to England, and was suc- 
cessively missioner at Hexham, Blackburn, 
and Weston Underwood. He was created 
D.D. bj- Pope Piua Vll on 24 Aug. 1821, in 
recognition of hia missionary merit and ex- 
cellent aermona. Fletcher became chaplain 
to the Dowager Lady Throckmorton, and 
ser\-ed the mission at Leaminrton. In 1844 
be removed to the mission at Northampton, 
which bo resigned in 1848, owing to bis ad- 
vanced age. lie died shortly afterwords. 

His works are: 1, 'Sermons on various 
Religious and Moral Subjects, for all the 
Sundaya after Pentecost,' 2 vols., London, 
1812, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1821. PreBiced ia ' An 
Essayon the Spirit of Controveray,' which was 
also published separately. 2. ' The Catholic's 
Manual,' translated from the French of Bos- 
suet, with preliminarv reflections and notes, 
London,18l7,12mo,l"829,8vo. 3. 'Thoughts 
onthoKighlsand Prerogatives of the Church 
and Stale ; with some observations upon the 
question of Catholic Securities,'London, 1823, 
8vo. 4. ' Comparative View of the Grounds 
of the Catholic and Protestant Churches,' 
London, 1826, 8vo. 5. 'The Difficulties of 
l>ruteatantiBm,'Lon(Ion, 1829, and againl832, 
8vo. 0. ' The Catholic's I'raj-ei^Book,' I.*n- 
don, 1&30, 12mo. For some time this manual 
was extensively used. It waa chiefly com- 
piled from themanuscriptof ' APrayer-Book 
for the Use of the London District,^ 181 3, by 
the Rev. Joseph Berington [q. v.] 7. 'The 
Prudent Christian,' London, 1834, 12mo. 
8. ' Guide to the True Religion,' aseries of sor- 
mons,2nd edit., London, 1836, 8vo. 9. 'Tran- 
substantiation, &c. A Letter,' London, 1836, 
8vo. 10. ' Short Historical View of the Rise, 
Progress, and Kstabliahmcnt of tbe Anglican 
Church," London, 1B13, 8vo. 

He also published translations of several 
works, including Father Edmund Campion's 
'Ten Ileasons' (1827), Antonio dsDominis's 
' AIutivoA for Renouncing tbe Protestant Re- 
ligion ' (1827), and De Maistre's 'Letters oa 
tbe Spanish Inquisition ' (1638). 

[Gillow'a Bibl. Diet, of the English CBtholies; 
Catholic Magniine and Reriow (1833), iii. 112; 
Butlor'sHist. Memoirs (1S22), iv. 441.] T. C. 
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FLETCHEB or DE LA FLECHEBE, 
JOHN WILLIAM (1729-1786), vicar of 
Madeley I was bom in 1 729 at Nyon in Switzer- 
land. His father was an officer in the army. 
His schooldays were spent at Nyon, whence 
he proceeded to the university of Geneva. 
Both at school and at college he was dis- 
tinguished for his attainments, especially in 
classical literature. He was intended by his 
friends for the sacred ministry, but he himself 
determined to be a soldier. With this inten- 
tion he went, without his parenta* consent, 
to Lisbon, accepted a captain's commission, 
and engaged to serve the king of Portugal 
on board a man-of-war which was about to 
sail to Brazil. Being prevented b^ an acci- 
dent from carrying out his resolution, he re- 
turned to Switzerland. His uncle, who was a 
colonel in the Dutch service, procured a com- 
mission for him, and he set out for Flanders; 
but his uncle having died before the arrange- 
ment was completed, he gave up all thoughts 
of being a soldier, and went on a visit to 
England. During this visit he was recom- 
mended as a tutor to the two sons of Thomas 
Hill, esq., of Tern Hall in Shropshire, and 
in 1752 entered Mr. HilFs family in that 
capacity. He was soon afterwards deeply 
impressed with the preaching of the metho- 
dists, and determined to seek holy orders. 
In 1757 he was ordained deacon and priest 
on two successive Sundays by the Bishop 
of Bangor (John Egerton), at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James's. His first ministerial work 
was to help Wesley at the West Street Chapel, 
and to preach in various places to the French 
refugees in their native tongue. He was 
urged to return to Switzerland, but preferred 
to remain in the land of his adoption, and 
again made Tern Hall his home. He was 
accustomed to help the vicar of Madeley, a 
largo parish ten miles distant, and ho * con- 
tracted such an affection for the people of 
Madeley as nothing could hinder from in- 
creasing more and more until the day of his 
death' (Benson). His intimacy with the 
brothers Wesley, especially Charles, with 
whom he kept up a constant correspondence, 
increased, but, unlike them, he preferred pa- 
rochial to itinerant work, and in 1760 he 
accepted thelivingof Madeley, of which Mr. 
Hill was the patron, in preference to one 
which was double its value. Madeley is said 
to have been a rough parish, * remarkable for 
little else than the ignorance and profane- 
ness of its inhabitants, among whom respect 
to men was as rarely to be obsen'ed as piety 
towards God ' (lA.) It therefore offered 
abundant scope for the untiring and self- 
denying efforts of its new vicar, who con- 
tinued, amid much opposition, to labour there 



for a quarter of a century. Mr. Gilpin, a 
gentleman who lived in the neiffhbourhood> 
and was well acquainted wit^ Madeley, 
writes in the most rapturous terms of ]m 
ministerial work, and Wesley says that * from 
the beginning of his settling there he was a 
laborious workman in the Lord's vineyard, 
endeavouring to spread the truth of the gos- 
pel, and to suppress vice in every possible 
' way. Those sinners who endeavoured to 
hide themselves from him he pursued t^ 
every comer of his parish, by all sorts of 
means, public and private, early and late, in 
season and out of season, entreating and 
warning them to flee from the wrath to come. 
Some made it an excuse for not attending the 
church service on a Sunday morning that 
they could not awake early enough to get 
their families ready. He provided for thi» 
also. Taking a bell in his hand, he set out 
every Sunday for some months at five in 
the morning, and went round the most dis- 
tant parts of the parish, inviting all the in- 
habitants to the house of God.' He esta- 
blished * societies,' after the Wesley pattern, 
at Madeley Wood and Coalbrook Dale, two 
outlying hamlets, and was so lavish in hia 
liberality that he injured his own health by 
his abstinence in order that he might give 
his money to the poor. Mr. Ireland, a rich 
and pious gentleman of Bristol, whose name* 
frequently appears in connection with the 
evangelical revival, helped him with his purse^ 
and persuaded him to make a tour with him 
in Italy and Switzerland. * As they ap- 
proached the Appian Wav, Fletcher directed 
the driver to stop before lie entered upon it. 
He then ordered the chaise door to be opened, 
assuring his fellow-traveller that his heart 
would not suffer him to ride over that ground 
upon which the apostle Paul had formerly 
walked, chained to a soldier, on account of 
preaching the everlasting gospel. As soon 
as he had set his foot upon this old Roman 
road, he took off his hat, and walking on, 
with his eyes lifted up to heaven, returned 
thanks to God, in a most fervent manner, for 
that light, those truths, and that influence 
of the Holy Spirit which were continued to 
the present day.' In 1768 Selina, countess 
of Huntingdon, invited him to take the su- 
perintendence of her college at Trevecca in 
Wales, founded for the education of * pious 
young men of whatever denomination for the 
ministry.' He was not to reside at Trevecca, 
but was to visit the college as frequently as 
he could. He made there, as he aid every^ 
where, an extraordinary impression. Benson, 
his principal biographer, was head-master at 
the time, and thus writes of him : ' Mst 
Fletcher visited them [the students] fr«r» 
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queatly, and waa received as &n angel of 
God. It is not possible I'or me to describe 
the veneration in which we all held him. 
Like Elijah, in the schools of the praphets, 
he was revered, he wa« loved, he was almost 
adored, and that not only by every student, 
but by every member of the fanuly. And 
indeed he was worthy.' When the Calvinis- 
tic controversy broke out in 1771 heresiguwl 
his office, because hesympathiaed with Wes- 
ley and not with Lotly Huntingdon on the 
points in dispute; but he maintained, in re- 
lation to the college, the same truly Christian 
spirit which he hod shown throughout the ' 
whole of that unhappy controversy. " Take i 
care, my dear sir," he wrote to Mr. Benson, ! 
tvhowas dismissed from the head-mastership 
because, like Fletcher, he took the Arminian 
side, 'not to make matters worse than they 
ftre ; and ciiBt the mantle of for^vin^ love 
over the circumstances that might injure 
the cause of God, so far as it is put into the 
hands of that eminent lady [Lady Hunt- 
iugdc)n] who hnth so well deserved of the 
church of Christ, liather sufler in silence, 
than make a noise to cause the Philistines to 

By his incessant work in his parish, his 
frequent journeys in all weathers to Tre- 
vecca, his self-denying abstinence, Itnd his 1 
literary labours, he injured his health, which ! 
was not naturally strong, and in order to re- , 
emit it he paid a long visit at the house of 
Mr. Ireland, who now lived at Newington. 
But be could not find there the rest and re- 
tirement which he needed ; for ' he was con- 
tinually visited by high and low, and by per- 
sons of various denominations, one of whom 
being asked when he went away what he 
thought of Mr. Fletcher, said: "I went to see 
a man that had one foot in the grave ; but I 
found a man that had one foot in heaven 1 " ' 
During his enforced absences from Madeley 
he frequently wrote pastoral letters to his 
parishioners, which breathe the spirit of the ! 
most ardent piety; and always took care to pro- I 
vide a ' locum tenens' who would carry on his I 
work on liis own lines, Partly to see his re- 
lations, and partly in the hope' of recovering ' 
liis health, he maile another journey to Swit- : 
serland, and stayed for some time at Nyon, 1 
liis birthplace, where he lodged in the aame 
house with William Porronet, son of that 
vicar of Shoreham whom Charles Wesley 
called tlu( archbishop of methodism. He ro- I 
turned to Eni^biud with his health greatly 
improved in ITl^l.and iu the same year mar~ 
rii^ Mary Boaauquet, a lady of a kindred 
apirit with his own. With her he settled 
jqiu«t1y down at Madeley, and spent the 
' ~ ' of his life in active parochial 



work. He showed a particular interest im 
the children of the parish, teaching them 
himself every day, and warmly took up the 
new scheme of Suuday schools, establishing 
a large one at Madeley. In all his labaur» 
he was cordially helped by Sirs. Fletcher. 
The laying the foundation of the Sunday 
schools at Madelevwos his lost public work. 
Afleraboutaweek'sillneashe died at Madeley 
on 14 Aug. 1785, leoving behind a reputa- 
' tiott of saintliness such aa few have ever a^ 
tained. John Wesley, in a funeral sermoa 
on the suggestive text, ' Blark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright, for the end of 
that roan is peace,' said that he had never 
met so holy a man, and never expected to do 
so on this side of eternity ; and tlie testimony 
of others is equally expucit. 

Fletcher was a voluminous and very much 
admired writer. His best-known work ia 
his ' Checks to Antinomionism,' which woa 
called forth by the disputes between the 
Arminians (so called) and Calvinists in 1771. 
It was written in defence of the minutes of the 
Wesleyan conference of 1770, which aroused 
the hostility of Lady Huntingdon and her 
friends, and had special reference to a ' cir- 
cular printed letter,' under the name of the 
Hon. and Kev. Walter Shirley, iavittug all 
'real proteatants'tomeet and protest against 
theobnoxioua minutes. John Wesley ' know* 
not which to admire moat [in the ' Checks'], 
the purity of the language (such as scarca 
any foreigner wrote before), tlie strength and 
clearness of the ereument, or the mildness 
and sweetness of the spirit that breathes 
throughout the whole.' Much of this praisa 
is thoroughly deserved ; and there is another 
feature in the work which Mr. Wesley haa 
not noticed. The ' Checks ' show that the 
writer had a great sense of humour, and ft 
vein of delicate satire, which, if he had not 
been restrained by that spirit of Christiaii 
charity to which Mr. Wesley refers, would 
have made him a most dangerous ant-Bgnuist to 
meddle with. But,unfortunately.lhe'Checka 
to Antinomiaaisni ' arose inextricably mixed 
up with the moat feeble, bitter, and unprofit- 
able controversy of the eighteenth century, 
that justice has scarcely ^n done to their 
intellectual merits. His other works are : 
1. ■ An Appeal to Matter of Fact and Com- 
mon Sense ; or a Rational Demonstration of 
Man's Corrupt and LoRt Estate,' which waa 
addressed ' to the principal inhabitants [that 
is, the gentry] of the parish of Madeley. and 
was publishedin 1772, though written a year 
earlier. 2. 'An Essayon Truth; or a Rational 
Vindication of the Doctrine of Solvation by 
Faith,' which he dedicated to Lady Hunting 
donandpubliBhedinl773. 3.' Scripture Scales 
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to weiffh the Gold of Gospel Truth/ 1774. 
4. * Zelotus [? Zelotes] and Honestus Recon- 
ciled ; or an Equal Check to Pharisaism and 
Antinomianism ' (which includes the first and 
second parts of the * Scripture Scales*), 1775. 
6. *The Tictitious and Genuine Creed/ 1775. 
6. * A Polemical Essay on the Twin Doctrines 
of Christian Imperfection and a Death Pur^ 
tory/ popularly called his * Treatise on Chris- 
-tian Perfection/ 1775. 7. * A Vindication of 
Mr. Wesley's Calm Address to our American 
Colonies, in Three Letters to Mr. Caleb Evans.' 
8. * American Patriotism further confronted 
with Reason, Scripture, and the Constitu- 
tion ; being Observations on the Dangerous 
Politics taught by the Rev. Mr. Evans and 
the Rev. Dr. Price/ 1776 (*I carried one of 
them' (these tracts), wrote Vaughan to Wes- 
ley, ' to the Earl of D. His lomship carried 
it to the lord chancellor, and the lord chan- 
cellor handed it to the king. One was im- 
mediately commissioned to ask Mr. Fletcher 
whether any preferment in the church would 
be acceptable P Or whether he [the chancel- 
lor] could do him any service ? He answered, 
**I want nothing but more grace"'). 9. *The 
Reconciliation ; or an Easy Method to Unite 
the Professing People of God, by placing the 
Doctrines of Grace and Justice in such a 
Light as to make the candid Arminians Bible- 
Calvinists, and the candid Calvinists Biblo- 
Arminians/ 1770. This was preceded by a ; 
tract entitled *The Doctrines of Grace and 
Justice equally essential to the Pure Gospel; 
with some Remarks on the mischievous Di- 
visions caused among Christians by parting 
those Doctrines ; ' but this was intended as 
an introduction to the * Reconciliation/ and 
the two were subsequently printed and sold 
in one volume. During the last nine years 
of his life his health was too delicate to allow 
him to write anything except letters to his 
friends and the pastoral addresses already 
referred to. 

[Life of the Rev. John "W. de la Flechero, 
compiled from the narrative of the Rev. .T. Wes- 
ley ; the Biographical Notes of the Rev. Mr. 
Gilpin, his own Letters, &c., by the Rev. Josepli 
Benson ; Fletcher s Chocks to Antinomianism, 
and Works, passim.] J. H. 0. 

FLETCHER, JOSEPH (1582 ?-l 637), 
religious poet, son of Thomas Fletcher, mer- 
chant tailor of London, was, according to his 
epitaph, sixty years old at the time of his 
death in 1637. There can be little doubt that 
he was four or five years younger. He was 
entered at Merchant Taylors' School on 
11 March 1593-4, and was elected to St. 
John's College, Oxford, in 1600, matriculat- 
' ing on 23 Jan. 1600-1, at the age of eighteen. 



He proceeded B.A. in 1604-5 and M.A. in 
1608. He took part in a burlesque pageant 
called * The Christmas Prince, played at 
Oxford in 1607, together with his fellow- 
collegiate. Laud (Tbiphook, Miscellanea 
Antigua Anfflicana, 1816). In the autumn 
of 1609 he was presented to the rectory of 
Wilby, Suffolk, by Sir Anthony Wingfield, 
and ne died there on 28 May 1637, being 
buried in the church. A mural brass above 
his grave with verses inscribed upon it is 
still extant. He married, first, in May 1610, 
Grace, daughter of Hugh Ashley, Ticar of 
St. Margaret's, Ilkettshall, a parish in the 
neighbourhood of Wilby. By her he had six 
children: Joseph (baptised 7 April 1611), 
William (baptised 13 April 1612), Grace 
(baptised 28 Dec. 1613), Marie (baptised 
27 Aug. 1605), John (baptised 18 May 1617), 
and a sixth child, born in December 1618. 
Fletcher's first wife died in giving birth to 
the sixth child, and she was buried in Wilby 
Church on 4 Dec. 1618. Her husband, when 
entering her death in the burial register, 
added two elegiac poems, one in Latin and 
the other in English. Fletcher's second 
wife fAnne) survived him, and to her he 
left all his property by a will dated 1 May 
1630. 

Fletcher was the author of a volume of 
poetry — now very rare — entitled * The His- 
torie of the Perfect, Cursed, Blessed Man : 
setting forth man's excellencie, miserie, feli- 
citie by his generation, degeneration, regene- 
ration, by I. F., Master ot Arts, Preacher of 
God's Word, and Hector of Wilbie in Suffolk,' 
London, 1628, 16i>9. This is dedicated to 
the author's patron, Sir Anthony Wingfield. 
A long prose address to the reader precedes 
the poem, which is written throughout in 
heroic verse, and rarelv rises above medio- 
crity. Emblematical designs by Thomas Cecil 
are scattered through the volume. No copy 
is in the British Museum. A poem of far 
h igherliterary quality called ' Chnstes Bloodie 
Sweat, or The Source of God in his Agonie,by 

I. F.' (London, 1613), has also been attributecl 
to Fletcher by Dr. Grosart and Mr. W.C. Haz- 
litt. The British Museum Catalogue accepts 
the identification of * I. F.' with l*letcher's 
init ials. But the authorship is very uncertain, 
and little of the fervour of the earlier work 
is discernible in the later. Dr. Grosart re- 
printed the two volumes in his 'Fuller's 
Worthies Library' as Joseph Fletcher's poeti- 
cal works (1869). 

[Robinson's Merchant Taylors' School Reg. 
i. 34; Clark's Oxf. Univ. Reg. (Oxf. Hist. Soc), 

II. ii. 245, iii. 250 ; Dr. Grosart's prefuce to 
Fletcher's Poetical Works ; Notes and Queries, 
8rd ser. viii. 268.] S. L. L. 
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FLETCHER, JOSEPH. D.D. (17&1- 
184S), IbeologicBl writer, was bom 3 Dec. 
17^ at Chester, where his father was a 
^Idsmith. In his boyhood he wae deeply 
impressed b; the gospel, and after atteud- 
ing the graminar school of his native city, 
prepared for the niiniatry in the independent 
churchb_vslud;in([, first at Hoxton and thun 
at the university of Glasgow, where he took 
thedegreeof M.A. in 1807. Roceivinc'acall 
irom the conEregotional church of Blackburn, 
Lanciubire, he began his ministry the same 
year, and continued there till 1823, when he 
became mlnisler of Stepney meetinz, in the 
metropolis. In 1816 he added to his duties 
that of theological tutor in the Bkckbum 
college for training minirtera. While dis- 
clutr^ng the duties both of the congregation 
and the chair, with marked ability and suc- 
cess, Fletcher was also a voluminous writer. 
The ' Eclectic Review ' had just begun its 
career, and FJelcher was one of its regular 
contributors. His papers gave proof of omple 
stores of iafornrntion, ana of a scholarly and 
powerful pen. On particular subjects Fletcher 
published tracts and treatises tliat won con- 
siilerubU- fame. His lectures on the 'Prin- 
oiples and Ijistitutions of the Koman Catholic 
Heiigion ' ( 1817) won great appreciation, Dr. 
Pye Smith, Robert HaltgOndothers expressing 
a very high opinion of them. A discourse on 
' PorsonaJ Election and Divine Sovereignty ' 
(1625)wasalsomuchcominended. Avolume 
of poems (IS46) was the joint production of 
himself and his sister, Mary Fletcher. In 1930 
the senatus of the university of Glasgow con- 
ferred on him the degree oY D.D. Without 
reaching the first rank in any of his perform- 
ances, he showed a completeness of character, 
a combination of reasoning power and emo- 
tional fervour which made nim an acceptable 
and instructive preachei'. As a writer who 
gave birth to ail bis literary ofl'spring amid the 
whirl of constant practical work and endless 
CDgogemenlfi he did little more than show 
w^hat he might have done with leisure and 
other facilities for literary work. Ho died 
S June 1843. 

JofliFH Fleichek the jounger (1816- 

18761,congregationai minis ter,I)r. Fletcher's 

£>urtli Mm by his wife Mary France, was 

BfltonatBkekbumr Jan. 1816; was educated 

k Ham gminmar school, near Richmond, 

ey; went from n Manchester c«uating- 

« in 1833 to study at Coward College! 

m colled to the congregational church of 
Itanley in 1839! was transferred to Christ- 
rhurch, llampshiro, in 1849, in succession to 
JJoniel Ounn [q. v,] ; resigned his charge 
— ing to paralysis nt the etose of 1873, and 

idmt Christehurch 2 June 187tJ. He kept 



a Bchool for a time at Gliristchurch, but the 
death by drowning of seven of his pupili 
May 1868 caused him to close his estabiish- 
ment. He published, besides the memoirs of 
his father in 1846, ' Six Views of Infidelity,' 
a aeries of lectures given at Hanleyin 1843; 
' History of Independency,' an important 
work in 4 vols. 1817-9, reissued 18o^; and 
'Lifeof Constantinethe Great,' 1852 (Cbn- 
gregational Tear-Sou/i, 1677). He is also 
credited with the libretto of on oratorio en* 
titled ' Paradise,* by John Fawcett the 
younger [q. v.] 

[Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Flotchpr, D.D., l)y 
his eon, 1S4G ; Wnddington's Cangrc^tianal 
Hiat.] W. G. B. 

FLETCHER, JOSEPH{1813-18o2),»la- 
ti&lician, bom in 1813, was educated as a 
barrister. From the ago of nineteen he was 
engaged upon works and reports in connec- 
tion with the health, occupations, and well- 
being of the people. He acted as secretary 
to the bandloom inquiry commission, and 
afterwards to the children's employment 
commission. His valuable reports of these 
commiseioDS formed the faasisof useful legis- 
lation. The disclosures of the children's em- 
ployment commission in particular established 
the necessity of parliamentary control. In 
1844 Fletcher was appointed one of her ma- 
jesty's inspectors of schools ; and his rolu- 
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able contnbutions to British ediicational sta- 
tistics. For many years Fletcher was one of 
the honorary secretaries of the Statistical 
Society of London, and in this post he earned 
wide recognition among statists at home and 
abroad, lie was also during the same period 
editor of the 'Statistical Journal,' and re- 
sponsible for the collation and arrangement 
of the vast collecticn of documents puolished 
in that journal Bletcher was a member of 
the council of the British Association, and 
on several occasions actfnl as secretary to the 
statistical section, contributing also a series 
of memoirs to the association reports. In 
1850 Fletcher published a 'Summary of (he 
Moral Statistics of England and Wales;' 
and in the following year a work on ' Edu- 
cation : National, Voluntary, and Free.' He 
paid great attention to foreign educational 
systems, and issued (1851-2) two treatises 
on 'The Form School of the Continent, and 
its Applicability to the Preventive and R»> 
formatory Education of Pauper and Criminal 
Children in England and Wales.' Flelohar 
died at Chirk, Denbighshire, il Aug. 1853. 
Ho was an ideal statistician, having in a 
singular degree the power of grasping focta 
anil realising their relative significance. He 
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was buried in the graveyard of Tottenham 
Church, 

[Gent. Mag. 1852 ; Journal of the Statistical 
Society, 1852; Athenseum, 1852.] Q. B. S. 

FLETCHER, Mbs. MARIA JANE 
(1800-1833). [See Jewsbukt.] 

FLETCHER, PHINEAS (1582-1650), 

Ket, was elder son of Giles Fletcher, LL.I). 
. v.], by his wife, Joan Sheafe, and was bap- 
tised at his birthplace, Cranbrook, Kent, of 
which his grandfather, Richard Fletcher, was 
vicar, on 8 April 1582. Like his father, he 
was educated at Eton, and was thence elected 
on 24 Aug. 1600 a scholar of King's College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1604, 
M. A. in 1607-8, and afterwards B.D. He ob- 
tained a fellowship before midsummer 1611 ; 
contributed English verse to the university 
collections in 1603, and acquired the reputa- 
tion of a poet among his Cambridge friends. 
Li 1614 he wrote a pastoral play, * Sicelides,' 
to be acted before James I on his visit to 
Cambridge, but the royal party left the uni- 
versity before it was ready, and the piece was 
performed later at King's College. Fletcher 
remained at King's College till midsummer 
1616. In his * Piscatory Eclogues,' where he 
writes of himself under the name of Thyrsil, 
he asserts that he left the university — * un- 
grateful Chame,* he calls it — in resentment 
for some slight cast upon him by the autho- 
rities : 

Not I my Chame, but mo proud Chamo refuses, 
His froward spites my strong affections sever ; 
Else from his banks could J have parted never. 

For the next five years Sir Henry Willoughby 
seems to have entertained Fletcher as his 
chaplain at Risley, Derbyshire. In 1621 Wil- 
loughby presented the poet to the rectory 
of liilgay, Norfolk, where he lived for the rest 
of his life. Soon after settling at Ililgay he 
married Elizabeth Vincent. In 1627 the pub- 
lication of his * Locust8e,'an attack on Roman 
Catholicism, seems to have involved him in 
a quarrel with some neighbours. His inti- 
mate friends included Edward Benlowes 
[q. v.! his junior by more than twentv years, 
and Benlowes introduced him to t'rancis 
Quarles. In Quarles's * Emblems' (1635), 
bk. V. No. vi., a globe representing the world 
is inscribed with the name of four places, one 
of them being Hilgay. Fletcher aied at the 
close of 1650. Ilis will, dated 21 June 1649, 
was proved by his widow, the sole execu- 
trix, 13 Dec. 1650. Mention is made there 
of two sons, Phineas and William, and four 
daughters, Ann, Elizabeth, Frances, and 
Sarah. 
Fletcher's chief volume, * The Purple Island 



or the Isle of Man, together with Piscatorie 
Eclogs and other Poeticall Miscellanies b^ 
P. F.,' was printed by the printers to the um- 
versity of Cambridge in 1633. The dedica- 
tion to Benlowes is dated * Hilgay, 1 May 
1633.' There Fletcher describes the poems 
that follow as ' these raw essayes of my very 
unripe yeares, and almost cliildehood,' and 
says that Benlowes insisted on their publicur 
tion. A commendatory preface by Daniel 
Featley , D.D., is succeeded byeulogistic verses 
by E. Benlowes, his brotherWilliam, Francis 
Quarles (two poems), Lodowick Roberts, and 
A. C, wno has been identified with Cowley. 
' The Piscatory Eclogs and other Poeticall 
Miscellanies' has a separate title-page. The 
seven ' Eclogs' contain much autobiographi- 
cal matter, but the names of the author's 
Mends are disguised. T|ielgon is the poet's 
father, Thyrsil himself, and Xhomalin is John 
Tomkins. The * Miscellanies ' include epitha* 
lamia in honour of the author's cousins, * Mr. 
W.' and * M. R' (perhaps Walter and Margaret 
Hobarts) of Brenchley, and poems addressed 
to Cambridge friends, the initials of whose 
names alone are given, together with metrical 
versions of the psalms. Members of the Court- 
hope family are believed to be intended by 
* W. C and ' E. C Cole suggested that 
' E. C, my son by the university,' was one 
Ezekiel Clarke. A third title-page intro- 
duces another poem, ' Elisa : an Elegie upon 
the unripe demise of S' Antonie Irbj.' The 
lady haa died in 1625, and at the time that 
the ele^ was published the husband was on 
the pomt of marrying again. A poem br 
Quarles closes the volume. In the British 
Museum is the presentation copy given by 
Fletcher to Benlowes. * The Piscatoir Ec- 
logs ' was edited separately by Lord Wood- 
houselee in 1771. * The Purple Island* was 
reissued separatelv in 1784 and 1816; the 
latter edited by Headley. 

* The Purple Island,' in twelve cantos of 
seven-line stanzas, is an elaborate allegorical 
description of the human body and of the vices 
and virtues to which man is subject. There 
are many anatomical notes in prose. The 
body is represented as an island, of which the 
bones stand for the foundations, the veins 
for brooks, and so forth in minute detail. 
Fletcher imitates the * Faery Queene.' Quarles 
calls him * the Spencer of this age,' and 
Fletcher eulogises his master in canto vL 
stanzas 51-2. But Fletcher's allegory is over- 
loaded with detail, and as a whole is clumsy 
and intricate. His diction is, however, singu- 
larly rich, and his versification melodious. 
Incidental descriptions of rural scenes with 
which he was well acquainted are charm« 
ingly simple, and there is a majesty in hia 
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a and virtues 
T^est Milion, who kneiv t'letcLer'i 
"worio we I 

Fletcher's other works are: 1. 'Locufitm 
Tel PietHB JeeuiticH. The Locmt« or Apol- 
lyoniBts/Camhridge, Thomas &Johti Bucke, 
1627. The firat part in Latin verse in dedi- 
cated to Sir Roger Townshend, the patron of 
Phineaa's brother Oiles, and has commeado- 
tary verse bj S. Collins. The second part 
in English verae, in five cantos of nine-line 
•taiusas, is dedicated to Ladv Townshend, 
and has prefatory versa by fi. M., perhaps 
Henry More. Two manuscript copies of the 
Latinpart are in the British Museum. One 
Harl.MS.,3196,is dedicated in Latin prose to 
Thomas Murray, provost of Eton (d. 1625), , 
and in I^tin verse to Prince Charles. The I 
second manuscript (Sloane MS. 444) is dadi- I 
eated to Montague, bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The poem is a sustained attack oa Roman I 
eatholici8m,andthe English version suggested 
many phrases to Milton. 2. ' Sicelides, or 
Piscatory, as it hath been acted in King's Col- [ 
ledgein Cambridge.' London, 1<V31. The piece 
ia in five acts, partly in blank, and partlv ' 
in rbvned verse. Songs are interspersed, 
«nd ttere a-re comic scenes in prose. 3. ' The 
Way to Blessedness ; a treatise ... on the 
Tint Psalm.' with the text, London, 1632 
(prose), 4. 'Joy in Tribulation; a Consola- 
tion fornfflicted Spirits,' London, 1633 (prose). 
6. 'SylvaPoeticB Auctore P. F.,' Cambridge, 
1633; a coUectioa of Latin poems and ec- 
logues: dedicatedtoEdwardBenlowes. 6. 'A 
Father's Testament, written long since for the 
1»enetit of a particular relation of the Author,' 
London, lOiO (prose, with some verse, chiefly 
translations from Boethius). Fletcher also 
edited a prei-iously unpublished Latin poem 
by his father, entitled * De Literis Autiqiue 
Britannia,' Cambridge, 1033. He contri- 
buted verses to ' Sorrowe'a Jov,' Cambridge, 
1603(acollection of Cambridge" poems in Eng- 
lish on the death of Elizabeth and accession of 
JamesI) ; lo 'Thpeno-Thriambeuticon.'Cam- 
faridf^, 1003 (a similar collection in Latin) ; 
to his brother idrK's 'Christ's Victory ,'1810; 
and to his fr -id Benlowes's ' Theophila,' 
1633. Dr.QmsarthascreditodFletcherwitU 
Iha authorship of a love-poem of consider- 
able beauty, and som ewhat lascivio us t one, un- 
litlnd ■ Bntlain's Ida,' an account of the loves 
nf Venus and Anchises. This poem was first 
ismind in 1627, and was described as by Ed- 
tnond Spenser. It ia clear that Spenser was 
not the author. There is much internal n- 
•cmbtuncu bplween Fletchers other works 
and 'Brittain's Ida,' and no other name hns 
been put forward to cbim the latter poem. 
Bttl DO mor« positive statement is possible. 
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Dr. Grosart has collected Fletcher's poetical 
works in lour volumes in his ' Fuller's 
Worthies Library.' 

[Dr. Grosart's Memoir, io bis ^ition of 
Ftftcher'H Foams; Dr. Grosart's Fuller's Wort hiss 
Miaeollany. iii. 70, »here Flatchor's will is 
printed ; Hunter's MS. Cbarus Vnttim in Addit. 
M3. 24487, f. 125 ; Cole's MS. Hist, of King's 
CollBge,CBmbridge(Cole'slISS.iT.35}:Eow«U's 
Letters, ii. 6* : Itatrospeclive lieview. ii. S41 ; 
Phillips's Theatram Poolaram.] S. L. L. 

FLETCHER, RICILUiD.D.D. {d. 1596), 
bishop of London, was son of a Richard 
Fletcher, ordained by Ridley in 1650, and 
vicar of Bishops Stortford till his deprivation 
by Mary in 1355. In July of the same year 
he and his son witnessed the martyrdom of 
Christopher Wade at Dartford in Kent, of 
which an account signed by both was fur- 
nished to Fose (^An/a and Mon. iii. 317, ed. 
lf!84). On the accession of Elizabeth the 
elder Fletcherwas appointed to the vicarags 
of Cranbrook, Kent, where Fuller stales the 

{oungerFleteher to have been bom. Fletcher, 
owever,wasappointedbvArehbishopParker 
S'orfolk fellow 
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iwships 

founded by him iti Corpus Chriati College, 
Cambridge, and on the college books he ia 
styled 'Isorfolciensis.' He was admitted as 
a pensioner of Trinity College. Cambridge, 
10 Nov. 1563, and became a scholar there 
in 1563. He became B.A. in 1565-6, M.A. 
in 1569, B.D. in 1578, and D.D. in 1581. 
He was made fellow of Corjms Cbristi in 
1569, In 1572 he was incoriwrated M.A. 
of Oxford, and in the same year was ap- 
pointed to the prebendal stall of Islington 
m St. Paul's Cathedral. According lo Mas- 
ters {Bat. afCorptu Chriati Culiegt:, pp. 285-8) 
he received this stall from Matthew Parker, 
son of the archbishop, who appears to have 
had tho patronage made over to him (for 
this turn) to carry out his father's design of 
getting prebendal stalls annexed by act of 
parliament to his Norfolk fellowships. He 
vacated his fellowship on his marriage with 
Elizabeth Holland, which took place in Cran- 
brook Church in 1673. In 1574 he was 
minister of Rye in Sussex, where his son John 
[q. v.] the dramatist and three of his elder 
children were bom. He was introduci-d by 
Archbishop Parker to Queen Elizabeth, who 



and ability as a preacher. 
Sir John Harington says of him ' he could 
preach well and speak boldly, and vet keep 
decorum. He knew what would please tlie 
iiueen, and would adventure on that though 
that offended 01 hers.' Elizabeth's favour in- 
sured rapid preferment. On 19 Juna 1575 
he was presented by the queen to tht» living 
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of Bradenham, Buckinghamshire. In 1681 
he became one of her cnaplains in ordinary. 
Whitgift recommended hmi unsuccessfully 
for the deanery of Windsor. On 16 Nov. 
1683 he was appointed to the deanery of 
Peterborough, and on 23 Jan. 1686-6 he was 
installed prebendary of Stow Longa in Lin- 
coln Cathedral, and in the same year became 
rector of Bamack, Northamptonshire, on the 
presentation of Sir Thomas Cecil, lie also 
held the rich living of Algarkirk in South 
Lincolnshire, which, together with his stall, 
on his becoming bishop of Bristol, he was 
allowed to retain in commendam {Calendar 
of State Papers f Dom. p. 663). He was also 
chaplain to Archbishop Whitgift, and in that 
capacity is stated to have helped to draw 
up the original of the present 66th canon, 
ordaining the form of bidding prayer to be 
used by preachers before sermons. He is 
said, however, the canon notwithstanding, to 
have used a form of his own composing. He 
held the deanery of Peterborough for six 
years. He preached before the commissioners 
for the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, in the 
chapel of Fotheringay Castle, 12 Oct. 1686, 
drew up a detailed report of the examination 
of the (^ueen, and officiated as chaplain at her 
execution, 8 Feb. 1586-7. He obtruded his 
* unwelcome ministrations ' upon Mary with 
the insolence of unfeeling bigotry, and the 
'stem Amen ' with which his solitary voice 
echoed the Earl of Kent's imprecation, * So 
perish all the queen's enemies,' was an evi- 
dent bidding for high preferment, followed 
np without delay by a sermon (preserved in 
manuscript in the library of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge) delivered before Elizabeth 
immediately after the execution of her rival. 
Two years later Elizabeth resolved to confer 
upon her * well-spoken ' chaplain her father's 
recently founded see of Bristol, which she 
had kept vacant for thirty years. He was 
consecrated by Whitgift in I^ambeth Chapel 
14 Dec. 1589 (Strype, Whitgift, i.616). Ac- 
cording to Sir John Harington, his elevation 
was helped forward by some of the queen's 
court., who were on the look-out for com pliant 
candidates, and obtained the bishopric for him 
on terms by which he almost secularised the 
see (Collier, Church Hist, vii. 222 ; Strype, 
Whit (fifty ii. 112). He took part in the con- 
secration of Bishop Cold well of Salisbury, 
16 Dec. 1591. Fletcher had a house of his 
own at Chelsea, where he chiefly resided, 
spending much more of his time at court than 
in his diocese. Here his first wife, Elizabeth, 
died, December 1592, shortly after the birth 
of her daughter Mary (baptised 14 Oct.), and 
was buried in Chelsea Church beneath the 
altar. After three years' stay at Bristol he 



was translated to the much richer see of Wor- 
cester, his election taking place 24 Jan. 
1692-3. 

In June 1594 the see of London became 
vacant by the death of John Aylmer [q. v.] 
Fletcher wrote (29 June) to Lord Burghley, 

fiving reasons for his translation tmthcur. 
[e 'delighted in' London, had be^i edu- 
cated there, was beloved by many of the 
citizens to whom he could be useful, and 
would be near the court, ' where his presence 
had become habitual and looked for ' (otbtfe, 
Whitgift y ii. 214-16). The queen signified her 
assent to his translation, and as bishop-elect 
of London he took part with Whitjopft and 
others in drawing up the so-called ' LEunbeth 
Articles,' happily never accepted by the 
church, in which some of the most offensive 
of the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism were 
dogmatically laid down. The queen con- 
demned both the articles and their authors 
very severely. Fletcher soon offended her 
still more by an ill-advised second marriage. 
She objected to the marriage of all bishops, 
and thought it specially indecorous in one 
two years a widower to contract a second 
marriage, and that with a widow. The new 
wife was the widow of Sir Richard Baker 
of Sissinghurst in Kent, and sister of Sir 
George Gifford, one of the gentlemen pen- 
sioners attached to the court. She was a 
very handsome woman, probably wealth jr, * a 
fine lady,' but with a tarnished reputation. 
A very coarse satirical ballad preserved by 
Cole (MS. xxxi. 205) says of the bishop, ' He 
of a Lais doth a Lucrece make.' Fletcher 
was forbidden the court, and the queen de- 
manded from the primate his suspension from 
the exercise of all episcopal functions. The 
inhibition was issued on 23 Feb. 1694r-6, 
hardly more than a month after his confir- 
mation as bishop of London. The next day 
he entreated Burghley's good offices for his 
restitution to the royal favour in a letter of 
the most degrading adulation and self-abase- 
ment (Strype, Whitgift, ii. 216). Through 
Burghley's mediation the suspension was re- 
laxed at the end of six months, and the queen 
became partially reconciled to him. He con- 
tinued piteous appeals to Burghley for re- 
admission to the court. ' His greatest com- 
fort seculor' (««?, Fletcher's spelling in his 
autograph letters is not only irregular but 
ignorant) * for twenty years past had been 
to live in her Highness gratious aspect and 
favour. Now it was a year all but a week 
or two since he had seen her' (ib. p. 218). 
This letter was written on 7 Jan. 1595-6. 
Elizabeth is said to have visited him at Chel- 
sea, but he appears to have been stiU excluded 
from court. He had so far resumed his offi-* 
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cinl tKJsitiou aa w assist at the conBecrntion 
of Biahop Day of Wincheater and Bisliop 
Vaoghan of Bangor, 25 Jan. 169(j ; in Morcu 
he issued orders regulating the exercise of 
ttieirauthoritjbyeccle^iasticBl officers within 
his diocese (CoLUEx, Eccl. Hist. ix. 352-6>, 
and in the following Maj he ventured to ubIi 
for the appointment of nis brother, Dr, Giles 
Fletcher the elder [q. v.], hs an extraordinary 
muster of requests (Zirntd. MSS. Ixxxii. '2&). 
Cat his spirit was broken. On 13 June 1596 
he assisted at the conBecration of Qitsou as 
bishop of Worcester. lie sat in coniiniesion 
on 15 June till 6 P.X., and was smokinfc a 
pipe of tobacco (of which he waa immode- 
ratelj fond, and to which Camden, prejudiced 
against a novel habit, groundleasly attributes 
liia end) when he suddenly exclaimed to hia 
servant, ' Boy, I die,' and breathed his last. 
lie was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral with- 
out anv memorial, leaving eight children, 
eeveral of whom were still very young, He 
died insolvent, with lor^ debts due to the 
queen and others, his whole estate consisting 
of his house at Chelsea, plate worth 400i. 
aud other properly amounting to 500f. A 
memorial on behalf of hia family was at ono 

E resented to the queen. It was urged that 
is debts were caused partly by his rapid 



ivolving heavy payments of 
n.rsC>-fruit8, partly by ' allowances or gratifi- 
cationa'made to membersof her court, by her 
deeir«, while he had spent the whole 
of hia see on hospitalitv and other di 
cumbent on his office, llis death, chieflydue 
to the queen's anger at his marri^, had 
atoned for the offence so given. His childreQ 
had no resources, and their uncle with nine 
children of his own had barely enough for his 
family (Gbbes, Calendar af State Papa-i, 
Dona. June 1596). What was the result of 
this appeal to Elizabeth's generoEitv wi 
not intormed. Ilia widow took for nor third 
husband Bir Stephen Thomburat, knight, and 
dying in Ut09 was buried in Canterbury Ca- 
thMlrwI. Five of his eight children were : 
Nathanael (ft. 1Ij:i.), Theophilus (6. 1677), 
Eliiabeth (6. 157^), John, the famou* drama- 
tist [q. v.], nnd Maria (6. in London lo92). 
I lis will U dated 2(1 Oct. 16»3, and was proved 
S3 June 1A96. 

L'amdonslylesFletclier' pnesul splendidiis.' 
Fuller deBcribes him as ' one of a comely 
jwrsou and goodly presence. ... He loved 
to ride the great horse, and had much skill 
in managing thereof; condemned for being 
proud (such was his natural stately gait) by 
such as kni:w him not, and commended for 
humility by those acquainted with him. lie 
lost thequecn'* favour by reaaon of his socimd 
:ti,uid died euddeuly wore of grief thsju 
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any other disease ' (Fullbb, CAarcA Hiti. v. 
231). 

From the leading part be took in the com- 
position of the ' Lambeth Articles,' and hia 
patronage of Robert Abbot [q. v.], after- 
wards bishop of Salisburv, his theologv waa 
evidently Calvinistic. rletchor pnbJiahed 
nothing. The manuscripts of the two ser- 
mons (see above) preached at Fotheringay 
and before Eliiabeth after Mary's execution 
are in the library of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge (i.30), together with (1) a relation of 
the proceedings against the queen of Scots at 
Fotheringny on 13, 14,and200ct.,(2)arela- 
tJon of divers matters that passed at Fother- 
ingav on SFeb. lGSG-7. and of the executioa 
of AfaiTiand (3) the manner of the solemnity 
of the funeral of Marjr on I Aug. Strype has 
printed his exhortation to Mary upon her 
execution (AnnaU, m. i. 660), and Oun- 
ton his prayer at the execution (Hut. of 
Peterborough, p, TFi). His articles of visita- 
tion ore to be found in Strype {^/ma&,iv.350), 
and some of his tetters to Burghley (Stbtpb, 

rrAi(jift,ii. 204-67). 

[Strypa's Annals; Cooper's Alhenie Canlabr. 
ii. 206, 64S ; Dyee's lienumoat nnd Fletcher, 
i. 7. 38 ; Fnulkac^r's Chelsea, ii. 127. 197 ; 
Fnliws Ch. Hist. v. 231 ; Collier's Ch. Hist. vii. 
222, 396, \x. 352 i Milmaa's 8t. Paul's, p. 301 ; 

Camden'sAmiitk,Euban. 1S96: Cole MSS. XKvii. 
305 ;Mattr:rs'sHiaUofC.C.C.(e(l. Lamb), 
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FLETCHER, Sir RICHARD (1768- 
18la>, lieuteimnl-eolonel royni engineers, son 
of the Rev. U, Flelcher, who died nt Ipswich 
17 Slay 18ia, was born in 1768. He passed 
through the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, wasgazetteil asecond lieutenant in the 
royalartilIery9July 1788, and Iransferred to 
theroyaiengmeerson2BJunel790. Inl791 
he was sent to the West Indies, and took part 
in the capture of Martinique, Ouadaloupe,and 
St. Luda. Atthestormingof the MomeFor- 
tun£ in the latter island, he was wounded in 
the head bya musket^bull. Hefora time com- 
manded the royal engineers at Dominica, and, 
returning to ifinglandot theend of 179l(,wa8 
appoint*^ adjutant of the royal military arti- 
ficers at Portsmouth. On 27 Nov. of this VBoe 
he married a daughter of Dr. Mudge of I'ly- 
mouth.andcontinuedloserveat Portsmouth 
until December 1798, when he was ordered 
to Constantinople, and appointed a mi^or 
while employed in Turkey. On his way 
out he was shipwrecked off the Elbe, and had 
to cross two miles of ice to reach the shore. 
He reached Constantinople in March 1799, 
and in June of that year accompanied the 
grand viiior in his march to Syria. On his 
ntum front this expedition he was employed 
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on the defences of the Dardanelles. In 
January 1800, * equipped as a Tartar,' he left 
Constantinople on a special mission to Syria 
and Cyprus, returning in April, when he re- 
ceived a * beniche * 01 honour from the sul- 
tan. In June he embarked with the divi- 
sion for Syria, landed at Jaffa, and was em- 
ployed in constructing works of defence there 
ena at El Arish. 

In December he was sent off in the Camelion 
to Marmorice with despatches for Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, who, with the army, was on his 
way to Egypt. He was then sent with Major 
McKerras in the Penelope frigate to survey 
the coast of Eprpt, with a view to the dis- 
embarkation of the troops. On arriving off 
Alexandria they shifted into the Peterel sloop 
of war, and proceeded in one of her boats to 
reconnoitre Aboukir Bay, and with great en- 
terprise landed at the spot which appeared 
the most favourable for, and which was sub- 
sequently chosen as the place of, disembarka- 
tion. At dawn of day, as they were return- 
ing to the Peterel, they were surprised by a 
French gunboat. McKerras was killed by 
a musket-ball, and Fletcher was taken pri- 
fioner. 

After the capture of Cairo and Alexandria 
and the capitulation of the French, Fletcher 
was released, and received for his services a 
gold medal from the sultan. He returned to 
England in 1802, and was stationed at Ports- 
mouth, where he was employed in the exten- 
sion of the Gosport lines of fortification. He 
was afterwards appointed brigade major to 
Brigadier-general Everleigh, and held the 
appointment until July 1807, when he joined 
the expedition, under Lord Cathcart and Ad- 
miral Gambier, to Copenhagen. In 1808 he 
was ordered to the Peninsula, where Sir H. 
Dairy mple was then commander-in-chief ; he 
took oyer the command of the royal engi- 
neers from Major Landmann on 27 Aug. Just 
after the battle of Vimeiro. The convention 
of Cintra followed, and Fletcher accom- 
panied the army to Lisbon. On 21 June 1809 
lie was promoted lieutenant-colonel, having 
held local rank as such, with extra command 
pay of twenty shillings a day since the March 
preyious. 

On the appointment of Wellington as 
commander-in-chief, Fletcher joined nis staff 
as commanding royal engineer, and accom- 

Tanied him in the campaigns of 1809 and 
810 in Spain and Portugal. He took part 
in the battle of Talavera on 27 and 28 July 
1809, and was complimented by Wellington 
in his despatch of 29 July. In October 1809 
Wellington retired into Portugal. Fletcher, 
as chief engineer, superintended the designing 
and execution of the lines of Torres Y edras, 



under the immediate orders of Wellington, 
from October 1809 to July 1810, when the 
works were nearly complete. Fletcher then 
handed over the works to Captain rafterwards 
Sir John) Jones, and hastened to tne scene of 
active operations on the Coa. He was pre- 
sent at the battle of Busaco, and Wellington 
in his despatch of 90 Sept. 1810 mentioned 
his particular indebtedness to Fletcher. The 
army retired behind the lines upon which 
Fletcher had bestowed so much labour, and 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the French 
effectually checked by them. In November 
1810, in a despatch to Lord Liverpool, Wel- 
lington again specially noticed Fletcher^s ser- 
vices. 

Fletcher was present at the battles of 
Sabugal ^2 April), Fuentes d'Onoro (5 May), 
and at tne evacuation of Almeida by the 
French on 10 May 1811. At the first Eng- 
lish sie^ of Badajoz in May, and at the 
second m June 1811, Fletcher had the direc- 
tion of the siege operations, and was men- 
tioned in despatches. In January 1812 he 
had the direction of the si^ro of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and on its capture, Wellington, in 
his despatch of 20 Jan. 1812, stated that 
Fletcher's ' ability exceeded all praise.' The 
third siege of Badajoz took place in March 
and April 1812, and Fletcher again directed 
the attack. On 19 March the garrison made 
a sortie, and Fletcher was struck in the groin 
by a musket-ball. A silver dollar piece re- 
ceived the blow and saved his life, but in- 
flicted a wound which disabled him. W^el- 
lington, however, insisted that Fletcher should 
retain the direction of the attack, and con- 
sulted him in his bed every morning until 
near the end of the siege. Aft^r the assault 
and capture of Badajoz, Fletcher remained 
there to place it again in a state of defence, 
and then proceedea on leave of absence to 
England. 

In May 1811 the master-general of ordnance 
had represented his important services to the 

Erince regent, and a pension had consequently 
een granted him of twenty shillings a day 
from 7 May 1 8 1 1 . He was now made a knight 
commander of Hanover, created a baronet, 
decorated with the gold cross for Talavera, 
Busaco, Ciudad Ilodrigo, and Badajoz, and 
permitted to accept and wear the insignia of 
the Portuguese order of the Tower and Sword. 
On his return to the Peninsula, Fletcher 
took part in the battle of Vittoria (21 June 
1813), and was again mentioned in despatches. 
He then made all the arrangements for the 
blockade of Pampeluna, under Sir Rowland 
Hill, and arriving at St. Sebastian shortly 
aft«r the commencement of the siege he di- 
rected the operations under Sir T. Graham, 
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until in clie final and Buci^essful assault on 
SI Aug. ISlShewaskiUedbyBmusket-baU 
in the forty-fifth year of hjsage. Sir Augustus 
I'mser Bay*, in a letter written at the tii — 
' We cannot get Sir Richard's loaa from 
miuds; our trettchea, our batteries, all remind 
113 of one of the most amisble of men I 
knew, and one of the most solid worth. No 
loss will be more deeply felt, no place more 
difBcnlt to be filled up.' 

Fletcher was buried with three other en- 
gineer officers on the height of St. Bartholo- 
mew, oppoMte St. Sebasban, where a lomb- 
Btone recorded the fiict. A monument to 
his memnrj', designed by E, H, Baily, U,A., 
was erected in Westminster Abhey by hie 
brolber-officers of the corps of royal engi- 
neerB. It stands at the west end of the north 

Fletcher left a son nnJ five daughters, his 
wife having died before him ; his only son 
died in 1876 without issue, and the baronetcy 
became extinct. 

[Jones's Sieges in Spain ; Jones'ii'Warin Spaia; 
Wellington Daspatclies; Napier's HlHtoiy of the 
Warin the Peninsula; Alison sHislory of Enropa; 
IjindlQaDn's Hecolleetions ; Sabine's Letters of 
Colonel Sir A. S. Fraser; Conolly's Notitia Hin- 
torica of tie Corps of Royal Engineers ; Corps 
Rwcords.] R. H. V. 

FLETCHEK, ROBERT {J. 1B86), verse 
writer, wems to be identical with a student 
of Merton College, Oxford, who came from 
Warwiclfflhire, proceeded B.A. in 15tt4, and 
M.A.inI6C7. He was admitted a fellow in 
156S,but in 1569 quarrelled with Bickley, 
the new warden. ' I-or several mi sdemeanora 
be was turned out from his fellowship of that 
bouse (i.e. Merton) in June 1669,' whereupon 
he became schoolmaster at Taunton, and 
afterwards 'preacher of the word of God' 
(Wood). lie wrote two works, both very 
rare, viz. : 1. ' An Introduction to theLooue 
of Ood, Accoumpted among the workes of 
St. Augustine, and translated into English ' 
by Edmund [Freake], bishop of Norwich that 
nowe is . . . and newlie turned into Eng- 
lishe Meter by Rob. Fletcher,' London (by 
Thomas Purlbot), 1681, dedicated to Sir 
Francis Knollj-s. L'. 'The Song of Solomon,' 
in English verse, with annotations, London, 
by Thomas Chard, 1586. A third very rare 
volume — a copy is in the GrenviUe Library 
iitthe British Museum— byaltobert Fletcher, 
■who may be identical with the author of the 
two form «r volumes, is entitled 'The Nina 
English Worthies. . .beginning with King 
Ilenrie the first, and conclndingwith Prince 
ITen^, oldest soune lo our soneraigne Lord 
thp King,' London, 1606, dedicated to Prince 
llouiy, and to the Earls of Oxford and Essex, 
'OL. ZIZ. 
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* and other young lords attending the princes 
bighnesse.' Fletcher commends Ascbam's 
advice as to the need of learning ii 
high rank. Prefatoty verse is contributed 
hvR.Fenne, Thomas, ford Win dsor.SirWiU. 
Whorewood, John Wideup, Jo. Quilliams, 
Paul Peart, and others. A brief life of each 
monarch in prose ts followed by an epitaph in 
verse, except in the last case, where the life 
is wholly in verse. 

CWood's Fasti Oion. ed. Bliiis, i, 179 ; Oxford 
Univ. Kog. (Oif. Hist. Soc). i. 2S3 ; Ames's Tjp. 
Antiq. ed. Herbert, pp. 9B8, 1195; Brodrick's 
Mumorials of Merton CoUege, pp. 54, 267.1 

S. L. L. 

FLETCHER, THOMAS (1064-1718), 
poet, eldest son of Thomas Fletcher by his 
wife Mary Bourne, was bom at Wirley 
M^na, Stafi'ordBhire, on 31 March 1664, 
and was educated at Winchester School anc 
at New College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. on 10 April 1689, M.A. on 14 Jan. 1693, 
B.D. and D.D. on 25 June 1707. He was a 
fellow of his college, and held for a time a 
mastership at Winchester SchooL A man 
of the same name held the prebend of Barton 
David in the church of Wells from 1696 to 
1713,andisprobabljthe same person, though 
the cathedral archives do not establish the 
fact. Fletcher was an admirer of Bishop Ken, 
and wrote some fulsome verses to him on his 

fromotion to the see of Bath and Wells in 
685. The prebend did not fall vacant until 
after Ken's deprivation, but it is probable 
that he stillretainedandexerted sufficient in- 
fluence with the dean and chapter of Wells to 
secure Fletcher's appointment, the more so as 
they cordially detested his successor. Bishop 
Kidder. Fletcherdiodon21 Feb. 1718. By 
his wife, Catherine Richards, he had three 
daughters and one son, Thomas. He is now 
represented by Thomas William Fletcher, 
es()., of LawneawoodHouse,near Stourbridge, 
Staffordshire, 

Fletcher is the author of a small volume 
of verse entitled 'Poems on Several Occa- 
sions and Translations, wherein the first and 
second hooks of Virgil's .Eneis are attempted 
in English,' London, 1692,8vo. Adedication 
to the Rev. William Harris, D.D., 'school- 
masler of the college near WinI on,' explains 
that the poems are chiefiy juvenile exercises. 
The first book of the ..^neid is translated in 
heroic couplets, part, of the second and also 
part ofthefourthin blank verse. Thevolume 
also contains a translation of the second 
epode of Horace, and of part of the first book 
of Boethius's'De Consolatione Philoaophiic,* 
the verses to Ken referred to in the text, a 
■ pastoral * on Ihe birth of Christ, and some 
other pieces of a conventional stamp. 
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[Wood's Atheiue Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 569; 
Heame's Remarks and Ck>llectioDS (Oxford Hist. 
Soc.), i. 291 ; Le Neve's Fasti Eccl. Angl.; Cat. 
of Oxford Graduates ; Burke's Landed Gentry ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. M. R. 

FLETE, JOHN (Jl. 1421-1465), a Bene- 
dictine monk, prior of Westminster Abbey 
in the reign of Henry VI, and the anther 
of a Latin chronicle of the early history of 
that foundation, entered the monastery of 
St. Peter's, Westminster, aboat 1421, as- 
cending step by step the different posts avail- 
able to the brethren, till in 1448 he was 
unanimously elected prior. During the sus- 
pension of Abbot Norwych, who succeeded 
Kirton as abbot in 1462, Flete, assisted by 
two monks, administered the spiritual and 
temporal affairs of the monastery, and had 
he lived would probably have been made 
abbot on the death of Norwych (1469). But 
in 1465 he resided the post of prior and 
seems to have died soon afterwards. He was 
a pious and learned man, ' addicted to read- 
ing of history, and zealous for the gaining 
of souls ' (Stevens). His homilies, which are 
mentioned as * notable ' by several writers, 
arc no longer extant, and tne only remaining 
record of him is his manuscript history of 
the abbey. He began to write it in 1448, 
and intended to carry it on to that year, but 
it ends with Abbot Littington's death in 
1386, and in all probability Flete's duties 
as prior and acting-abbot prevented his carry- 
ing out his original plan. The first chapters 
of the * Chronicle ' are devoted to the legends 
of the foundation and dedication of the ab- 
bey ; these are followed by an account of the 
benefactors and the relics, and it concludes 
with the lives of the abbots up till 1386. 
The book has been much used by later his- 
torians of the abbey, but is inexact in many 
particulars. The original manuscript is in 
the Chapter Library, Westminster, and there 
is a later and abridged manuscript copy in 
Lambeth Library. 

[Widmore's Hist, of St. Peter's, Westminster ; 
Tanner's Bibliotheca ; Pits, Do Illustr. Brit. 
Script] E. T. B. 

FLEXMAN, ROGER, D.D. (1708-1795), 
presbyterian minister, was born on 22 Feb. ' 
1708 at Great Torrington, Devonshire, where : 
his father was a manufacturer. He showed , 
early promise, and at the age of fifteen (1723) 
was admitted to the academy of John Moore, 
presbyterian minister at Tiverton, Devon- 
shire, to study for the ministry. He declined 
an offer from Moore of the post of tutor in 
the academy, and applied to the Exeter as- 
sembly on 7 May 1728 to admit him to ex- 
amination for license. His application was 



granted, in spite of his youth, in conadera- 
tion of his long study, and the ' great want 
of ministers.' On examination he gave full 
satisfaction to that staunch Calvinist, John 
Ball (1666 P-1745) [q. v.] He was licensed 
at Tiverton in the course of the summer. Ac- 
cording to the records of the Exeter assembly 
he began his ministry at Great Torrington. 
He was ordained at Modbury, DevonSiire, 
on 15 July 1730. In 1731 he became minis- 
ter at Bow, near Crediton, Devonshire, and 
appears to have assisted Josiah Eveleigh,the 

Eresbyterian minister at Crediton. In 1735 
e removed to Chard, Somersetshire, and in 
1739 to Bradford, Wiltshire. He came to 
London in 1747, having accepted a call to 
the presbyterian congre^tion in Jamaica 
Row, Rotherhithe. In 1754 he was chosen 
one of the preachers of the Friday morning 
lecture, founded in 1720 at Little St. Helen's, 
Bishopsgate, by WiUiam Coward (rf. 1738) 

Flexman was an assiduous, and for some 
time a successful, minister at Rotherhithe. 
In 1770 he received the degree of D.D. from 
the Marischal Colle^, Aberdeen. Prefer- 
ment was offered him in the established 
church. Owing partly to the failure of his 
health, partly, periiaps, to his adoption of 
Arian views, his congregation declined, and 
on his resignation in 1783 became extinct. 
He retained his lectureship to extreme old 
age. Heterodox on a main point of theology, 
Flexman was conservative in his religious 
philosophy, and in later life exhibited * un- 
common ardour ' in opposition to materialists 
and necessarians. 

Flexman was remarkable for historical at- 
tainments, and especially for his minute and 
accurate knowledge of the constitutional liis- 
tory of England. His extraordinary memory 
was invaluable in historical research. His re- 
putation in this respect introduced him to 
some of the leading politicians of his day, 
and, having already shown skill as an index- 
maker, he was appointed (1770) one of the 
compilers of the general index to the ioumals 
of the House of Commons. His plan was 
adopted by a committee of the house, and 
the period 1060-97 was assigned to him. He 
completed his work in four folio volumes 
(viii-xi.) in 1780 ; it was his best paid piece 
of literary work. George Steevens, in con- 
versation with Johnson, happened to men- 
tion Flexman's 'exact memory in chrono- 
logical matters ; ' Johnson impatiently cha- 
racterised him as ' the fellow who made the 
index to my " Ramblers," and set down the 
name of Milton thus: Milton, Mr, John.' 
Flexman compiled a bibliography appended 
to his edition of Burnet s 'Own Time/ 
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1758-4, 8vn, 4 vob.; a memoir and Wblio- 
ffraphy preflied to the ' Twenty Sermona,' 
1765, Svo, of Sumuol lloum me youjifrer 
f q. v.] ; and bibliograpliies annexed to tjie 
funeml «ernions for Samuel Chandler, D.D. 
rq.v.],17(«i,andTUomaaAmory,D.D.rq.v.], 
1774. He woB a truEtee of Dc. Williams's 
foundations front 1778 to 1786, and librarian 
from 178«to 1792. 

In ■ Psalms and Hjmna foe Divine 'Woi 
ehip,' 1760, 12mo, edited hy Michael Fopt 
predbyterian mtniater of Leather Lane, ar 
four compositions, signed ' F.,' which war 
contributed hy Flexman. One of ihem ap- 
pears, with improTcmenla, in Kippis's ' Col- 
lection,' 1795, i2mo, and has found a place 
in similar collections of more recent date. 

During his lost years Flexman was subject 
to a painful disorder, which seema to have 
■weakened his mind. He died on 14 June 
1 795, at the house of his daughter in Freiicot 
Street, Goodman's !F1elds. His funeral ser- 
mon was preached by Abraham Recs, D.D., 
of the ' Cyclopiedia.' He married (1747) a 
daughter of a member of his congregation at 
Bradford, named Yerburv. 

Flesman's contributions to periodical lite- 
rature have not been identified. Besides the 
Above he published; 1. 'The Coimeiion and 
Uannony of Religion and Virtue,' &c., 1752, 
8vo (charily sermon). 2. 'Critical, His- 
torical, and Political Miscellanies,' &c,, 17B2, 
"I'Sw ; 1763, 8to. 3, 'The Plan of Divine 
Hffmlup in the Churche« of Protestiint Dis- 
BlWBtwa,' See., 1754, 8vo (against forms of 
, tnjer). 4. ' The Nature and Advantage of 
« Religious Education,' &c,, 1770, 6vo ^er- 
Dion). Also funeral sermon for Amorr, 1774, 
8va. 

[Reef's I'uooral Sermon, 17i)fl; rrotoitanl 
DislBlitera' Magazine, 17Sfi, pp. Mi, ^99 sq. ; 
Wilson's DisBBD ling Churches. 16aS,iv. 361 sq.; 
Mnreh'a Hist. Presb. and Q»n. Bnpt. CbMchei i a 
West of Engl. I83a, pp. 64, 67, 456 1 Boswull's 
Johnson (Wright), IBoB, viii. 327; Jeremy's 
Fruhyienin Fund, I88S. p. 170; manmcript 
minutM of Exeter oes™ibly (Mny 1723 to Sep- 
tsmber 1728) in Dr. WiUiams'sLibraryi maou- 
•criptljslof ordiuatious, prescrvfd in the records 
[j<f UB £uler asMinbly.] A. G. 

■bliEXMOBE, RICTLVKD (1824-1660), 
Hfiktonumist, whose real name was Richard 
linexmore Onstter, son of liichard Flexmore 
Qealter, a well-known dancer, who died at 
an urly age, was bom at Eonninglon, Lon- 
don. 15 St'iit. 1624. At the age of eight he 
Gommenced his theatrical career at the Vic- , 
j-^pra Theatre, where his juvenile drollery i 
' ■■*■* Httracted attention. In 1835 he ap- j 
it a small theatre which then existed 
I fantaa^o pieoo called ' The 
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Man intheMoon.'and danced very eff«ctiTely 
a burlesque shadow dance. He subsequently 
became apupil of Mr. Frampton, and showed 
great aptitude for stage business in his own 
peculiar line. As a ^tesque dancer his 
services soon became in request at various 
theatres, and in 1844 he appeared as clown 
at the Grecian Saloon. The winter following 
he made his first great hit when tJiking iho 
part of clown at the Olympic Theatre, which 
was then under the management of T. D. 
Davenport. His wonderful activity and 
abundant flow of animal spirits becoma 
quickly recognised, and he was then engaged 
for the Princese'a Theatre, where he remained 
for several seasons. On '28 July 1849 he 
married, at St. Mary's parish church, Lam- 
beth, Francisca Cbristophosa, daughter of 
Jean Baptists Auriol, tlie famous French 
clown, and with her acted with great success 
in the chief cities of the continent. He after- 
wards appeared at the Strand, the Adelphi, 
and Covont Garden theatres, and more re- 
cently at Drury Lane, where he performed in 
the pantomime ' Jack-in-tbe-Box ' at Christ- 
mas 1859. He was especially noted for his 
close and natural imitation of the leading 
dancers of the day, such as Perrot, Carlotta 
Griai, Taglioni, Cerito, and others ; hut al- 
though chiefly known as a dancing olown, be 
could when required also take the part of 
clown it la Orimaldi in a very efficient man- 
ner, and wss one of the moat diverting 
pantomimieta who ever delighted a holiday 
audience. His physical strength and activity 
were remarkable ; but he overtaxed his powers 
to obtain the applause of the public, and 
brought on a consumption, of which he died 
at 66 Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, London, 
iO Aug. 1860, aud was buried at Kensal 
Green on 37 Aug. His widow, who married 
her cousin, Monsieur Auriol, died in Paris 
3 Sept. 1862. Bis mother, Ann Flexmore 
Geatter, whom be had supported for many 
years, died 26 Dec. 1869, oged 88. 

[Gent. Mag,, Oetobar 1860, p. 440 ; Timas, 



D Dk'. 1874, p. 268 (Dortmit), 18 Dee. 
87o,p. 294; Mrs. Evans Bell's A FimtAppoapr 
ince, 1872. i. 12l^-33. iii. 196-7.] Q. C. B. 

FLICCIU8 orFLICCUS, GERBARUS, 
GERLACHUS nr GERBICUS (Jt. 1546- 
1554), a native of Ocrmanv, was the painter 
of the interesting portrait of Archbishop 
Cranmer which was presented to the British 
776 bv John Michell, M.P., of 



Gallery. This portmit was painted in 1546, 
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ivhen the archbishop was fifty-seyen years of 
age, and shows Cranmer withoat the long 
white beard which he suffered to grow after 
Henry VIIFs death in the following year. 
The picture is signed * Gerbarus Fliccus Ger- 
manicus faciebat/ It has been frequently 
engraved, yiz. in Thoroton's * History of Not- 
tinghamshire ' (1677), Strype's 'Memorials 
of Cranmer,' Lodgers * Illustrious Portraits,* 
and other works. Other portraits from the 
hand of the same painter have been noted, 
yiz. * Thomas, first Lord Darcy of Chiche 
(p^ted in 1561), at Imham in Lincoln- 
shire ; ' James, second Earl of Douglas and 
Mar ' (painted in 1547), at Newbattle Abbey, 
East Lothian ; and others. The last-named 
portrait, which is probably a copy of an older 
one, as the earl was killed at Otterboume in 
13^, is stated to be signed * Gerbicus Flicciis 
Germanicus faciebat tetatis 40.' A curious 
double portrait was offered for sale at Christie's 
auction-rooms on 25 July 1881 ; it contained 
two small portraits of the painter and a friend 
named Stranffways, who were fellow-pri- 
soners in London at the time (1554) wnen 
it was painted, and the painting was exe- 
cuted in prison, according to the inscriptions. 
This picture was then in the possession of 
Robert de Ruffiero, Belsize Park Road, and 
had formerly belonged to Dr. Edward Monk- 
house, F.S. A. All these portraits are painted 



FLIGHT, WALTER (1841-1885), mine- 
ralogist, son of William P. Flight of Win- 
chester, was bom in Winchester 21 Jan. 1841. 
He was educated at Queenwood College,. 
Hampshire, where Debus then taught ch&- 
mbtry and Professor Tyndall physics, and in 
after life Debus was his constant friend. 
After coming of a^e Flight proceeded to Ger- 
many and spent the winter session of 186S- 
1864 studymg chemistry under Ptofeesor 
Heintz at the uniyersity of Halle. He passed 
the next two years at Heidelberg, and acquired 
a thorough Knowledge of chemistry. Hi» 
studies in Germany were completed at Berlin, 
where he acted ror some time as secretary 
and chemical assistant to Professor Hofrnann* 
In 1867 Flight returned to England, and 
took the degree of doctor of science at London 
Uniyersity. In 1868 he was appointed assist^ 
ant exammer there in chemistry under Pro- 
fessor Debus. On 5 Sept. 1867 he became an 
assistant in the mineralogical department of 
the British Museum under Professor N. Story- 
Maskelyne. In the laboratory, which was" 
now specially fitted up, he commenced a series 
of researches upon tne mineral constituents 
of meteorites and their occluded gases, which 
rapidly brought him into notice. He wa» 
appointed examiner in chemistry and physics 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
in 1868, and in 1876 examiner to the Royal 



in the style of Lucas Cranach, the great Lu- Military Academy, Cheltenham. He also- 
theran painter of Saxony, and this, taken with : acted for several years as a member of the 
the date of imprisonment and the painter's | committee on luminous meteors appointed by 
connection with Cranmer, would point to his j the British Association. In 1880 he married 

Ambleside, 
papers on scien- 



being one of the victims of the religious per- | Kate, daughter of Dr. Fell of 
secutions of Queen Mary's reiffn and himself Fliglit wrote twenty-one p 

tific subjects, of which the first three, all on 
chemical subjects, appeared in German perio- 



Queen Mary' 
an ardent protestant. 

[J. G. Nichols, in Archaeologia, zxxix. 26 ; 
Cat. of tho National Portrait Gallery, 1888: infor- 
mation from G. Scharf, C.B., F.S.A] L. C. 



FLIGHT, BENJAMIN (1767 ?-l 847), 
organ-builder, was son of Benjamin Flight, 
of the firm of Flight & Kelly, organ-builders. 
In conjunction with his son J. Flight and 
Joseph Robson he constructed the apoUoni- 
con, an instrument with five manuals, forty- 
five stops, and three barrels. This ingenious 
contrivance was exhibited in 1817 and the 
following years until 1840. The partnership 
with Robson was afterwards dissolved, but 
Flight continued to interest himself in cer- 
tain inventions and improvements in the 



dicals in 1864-6-70. The later papers were 
chiefly upon meteorites, dealing m detail 
with the recorded circumstances of their fall, 
and with their mineralogical and chemical 
constituents ; several, written in conjunc- 
tion with Professor Story-Maskelyne, give- 
accounts, published in the 'Philosophical 
Transactions,' of the meteorites which lell at 
Rowton in Shropshire, at Middlesborough, 
and at Cranboume in Australia. A paper„ 
thusjointly written, on * Francolite,Vivianite, 
and Cronstedtite from Cornwall,' appeared in 
the 'Journal of the Chemical Society' for 
1871. The last paper Flight wrote was on 
the meteorite of Alfianello in Italy. Between 
1876 and 1883 Flight contributed a serie* 



mechanism of organs. He died, aged 80, in 

1847, leaving the business in the hands of | of twenty-three papers to the 'Geological 
his son, J. Flight, who carried it on until MMfRzine,' entitled ' A Chapter in the History^ 
1886. I of Meteorites ' (published in book form in 

[Grove's Diet. i. 74, 632; Rees's Cyclopadia. | 1887). Flight was elected a fellow of the- 
vol. XXV. under * Organs;' private information.] | Royal Society on 7 June 1883. In 1884 he 

L. M. M. I was taken so seriously ill that he was com- 
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^lled to resi)^ hia post; in the BrlliBh Mu- 
seum, and died on 4 Nov. ISST), leaving a 
M'idow and tbree young children. 

[Qeol. MnK', Decombvr I88fi; A Chaplec in 
iho Hibtorj of Meteorites, hj W. FUghl (with 
fihitimry DDtics), Srn, 22i pp„ BevsD platan uid 
ail woodcuts. 1887-1 W, J, H. 

FLINDELL, THOMAS (lTli7-18i!4), 
nt^trspaper editor and printer, wns born in 
1767 lit Helford, in the pariah of Manaccan, 
Cornwall, and was, to use hie own 'words, 
* bred an illiterate balf-seamun.' He waa 
apprenticed to a printer, and Jn 1790, when 
Iwenty-three years old, waa sent to Yorkshire 
to conduct the 'DoncasterOazelte,' the circu- 
lation of which he largely increased throuch 
bis happy audacity in anticipating the de- 
ciaion of the jury in the trials of Hardy and 
HorneTooke oy publishing the verdict of not 
miilty.' Aboutl798beretumedloHelston in 
Ilia native county, where he opened business 
na a printer, starting t he ' Stannary Press,' and 
publishing several works by the Ror. Richard 
Polwhele and t)r. Hawker, aa well as an 
edition of Pope's > Essay on Man.' In 1600 
he removed to Falmouth, and in that year 
was published the first Tolume of his imprea- 
fiion of the Bible, which he issued in num- 
bers. The introduction and notes to three of 
the books of the Old Testament were contri- 
butM by the Rev. John Whitaker, and Pol- 
whele wrote the notes on the other books; 
but the work was left incomplete, and copies 
nre now very scarce. The first number of 
the ' C'omwaU Gaiette and Falmouth Packet,' 
a weekly paper, was started at Falmouth 
under his ^itorship nn 7 March 1801, and it 
lasted until 16 Oct. 1603, when it ceased 
through the bankruptcy of his partners. 
Flindell possesaed abundant energy and a 
vigorous etvle of compoaition, and when 
backed by the support of the leading Cornish 
gentry he waa emboldcnod into establishing 
nt Trurp in the following year a larger news- 

Eaper called the ' Royal Oomwall Gaeette.' 
Ls first number appeared on 2 July 1B03, 
ond it still aurvivea. A rival newspaper in 
the opposite political interest waa slarled in 
ft few years, when the two editors (Flindell 
and Edwnrtl Budd) opened a fierce contro- 
versy in their own joiimals and in separate 
{lubncationa. To damage bis political nntn- 
' tt Flindell would have published the de- 
of aprirate conversation, and a letlrr 
UODatrauce with him on this point is in 
Life of Samuel Drew,' pp. 300-7:^. He 
Mvtedwilh Ilia interest in this paper in 1811, 
but he continued the printing business at 
Truro during the next year. His next ven- 
ture was the ' Westum'liuminarj-,' n weekly 
IWwapaper of lory principles, which he aet on 
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foot at E.ieter early in 1813, It proapred 
for some years, until the fierceness of his 
political zeal led him to stigmatisa Queen 
Caroline as 'notoriously devoted to Bacchua 
and Venus,' when WethereU brought the 
matter before the House of Commons (24 and 
25 July 1830), and moved that it waa abreoeh 
of the house's privileges. This was not un- 
reasonably reaisted by LordCastlereagb, and 
as it appeared in the subsequent discussion 
that a prosecution would be inatituted the 
motion was withdrawn. For this indiscre- 
tion Flindell waa prosecuted, and on 19 March 
1821 was sentenced to an imprisonment of 
eight months in Exeter gaol. During his 
confinement be composed a volume entitled 
'Prison Recreations: thephilosophy of reason 
and revelation atti;mpted, with a view to 
the restoration of the theory of ihe Bible 
on the ruins of infidelity.' The discussion 
of religious topics was one of his chief 
pleasures, and the pages of his Exeter paper 
contained a lengthened controversy trom 
three divines, named Cleeve, Dennis, and Car- 
penter, on the Trinitarian question, which 
Flindell ' closed at last in a somewhat per- 
plexed manner,' and provoked from Colton 
the epigram printed in Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham's catalogue of hia English library, p. 664, 
to the efit^t that the tbree parsons had proved 
' not one i ncomprehensi blebutthree,'andFlin- 
dell had ahown ' not three incomprehensible 
but one.' His prison restraint impaired hia 
health ; he wrote in January 18^4 that ho 
waa breaking up fast, and his illness was ag- 
gravated by his indignation at the severe 
treatment which he had received, while others 
who had used equallr strong langun^ had 
escaped acot-free. After a protracted illness 
he died at Exeter on 11 July 1824, uged 57. 
His wife and a numeroua familv survived 
him ; he had eight children in ISOtt, somo 
of whom are mentioned in Boase's ' Cotlec- 
I letters 
' Kitto,' pp. 
124-9,155; Polwhele'e ' Traditions and Re- 
collections,' ii. 778-81 ; ' Itominiecencea,' i. 
125-6; and 'Biographical Sketchea in Corn- 
wall,' ii. 57. ' A man of strong understand- 
ing, though by no means polished or refined,' 
was Polwhele s accurate estimate of Flindell's 
character. 

[Bonso and Courtney"i Bibl. Cornub. ; An- 
drews's Britinh Joarnalisni, ii, 128-33; Timper- 
luj's Typographica] Anecdoles, pp. M3, 8T0, BBS; 
Ovnt. Mag. 1B24. U. S3 ; Uontard, new s«r. ii. 
886-609.) W. P. 0, 

PUNDERS, MATTHEW (1774-1814), 
captain in the navy, hydrographer and dis- 
coverer, was boni on ICMarch 1774 at Don- 
ington, near Boston in Lincolnshire, when 
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his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather ' Diemen's Land, and letum by the south and 
had practised as surgeons. He was intended east sides. This was happily done in a voyage 
for the same profession, but being, in his extending from 7 Oct. to 11 Jan. 1799, and 
own phrase, ' induced to go to sea, a^inst the existence of the strait being thus demon- 
the wish of friends, from r^ing ** Robinson strated the governor, acting on Flinden's 
Crusoe," ' he applied himself to the study of suggestion, gave it the name of Bass's Strait, 
geometry and navigation with such assiduity It is unnecessary to speak in detail of the 
that he obtained a competent knowledge of many other coasting vovages which Flinders 
them without a master or other assistance, made at this period, in mats vaiying in sixa 
In May 1790, acting, it would seem, on the from an 8-foot dingey to the sloop of twenty- 
advice' of a cousin who was governess in five tons. Duringthecommissionof the Be- 
the family of Captain (afterwards Sir Thomas) liance he had, by his own exertions, allowed 
Pasley, he offered himself on board Captain ' indeed and sanctioned by the governor, ex- 
Pasley's ship, the Scipio, at Chatham. Pasley plored and in a rough way surveyed the 
received him kindly,placed him on the quarter- coast from Hervey Bay in the north to the 
deck, took him with him to the Bellerophon circuit of Van Diemen's Land in the south, 
during the Spanish armament, and in the end ' When the Reliance arrived in England in 
of the year, when the liJellerophon was paid , the latter part of 1800, and some account of 
off, sent him to the Providence with Captain ' the new discoveries was made public, a desire 
William Bligh [q. v.1, on the point of sailing was at once expressed for a more systematic 
to tlie South Sea on fiis second and success- ,' examination of these coasts. Sir Joseph 
ful attempt to transplant the bread-fruit tree Banks was earnest in the cause, and, mainly 
to the AVest Indies, llis preliminary study ' at his instigation, an expedition for that pur- 
of navigation now proved serviceable, and pose was resolved on. Flinders had already 
he was entrusted by Bligh with a greater i been promoted to the rank of lieutenant on 
share of the navigation and chart-drawing ' 31 Jan. 1798, and was now, on Banks's re- 
than was duo to his few months' service at ' commendation, appointed to command the 
sea. On his return to England in 1793 Com- \ Xenophon, receiving the rank of commander 
modore Pasley was again commissioning the ■ a few weeks later, 16 Feb. 1801. The Xeno- 
Bellerophon, and again took Flinders with • phon, a north-country ship of 334 tons which 
him. On returning to Portsmouth after tho ' had been bought into the navy some years 
battle of I June, Flinders was taken by Cap- i before, was now rechristened the Investi* 
tain Waterliou8e,formorlv a lieutenant of the gator, and was fitted out in a ver\' liberal 
Bellerophon, on board the Reliance, which manner, the East India Company also allow- 
he was then fitting out for a voyage to New ing the officers 600/. for their outfit. The 
South Wales, in order to carr\' out Captain i instructions, dated 22 June 1801, prescribed 
John Hunter [<{. v.], the newly appointed ^ the survey of New Holland, beginning with 
goveniorof the colony. The Reliance arrived Kinf^ George's Sound and the south coast, 
at Port Jackson in September 1795, and for ' Provided with these, with all existing charts 
the next five years Flinders devoted the ■ and books of voyages, and with a passport 
whole of the time that he could be spared , from the French government, the Investi- 
from the duties of the ship to exploring gator sailed from Spithead on 18 July 1801. 
or surveying the adjacent parts of Australia. 'Touching in Simons Bay, from which she 
In this work he was associated with the ' sailed on 9 Nov., on 6 Dec. she was oft' Cape 
surgeon of tho Kelianco, George Bass [q. v."", I Leeuwin, and on the 8th arrived in King 
wlio, wliile Flinders was detained on board, i George's Sound. This had already been ex- 
made an extended coasting voyage by him- : amined by Vancouver in 1791, and was now 
self inawlialeboat. Bass's observations were, more carefully surveyed by Flinders, af^er 
however, so imperfect that it was not till thoy I which he examined, in more or less detail, 
were plotted, after his return, that the mean- i the whole coastline to the eastward as far as 
ingof what he had done became apparent. It i Port Phillip. The greater part of this was 
was then se<'n that he must have passed l>e- . new ground, i^con for the first time, and the 
tween New South Wales and Van Diemen's ' names given by Flinders to the different bays. 



Land, till then believed to be connected 
with it, a discovery which the governor 
considered so im])ortant that, in September 
1798, he ap])ointed Flinders to command 
the Norfolk, a sloop of twenty-five tons, and 
despatched him to examine behind the Fur- 
neaux Islands, with instructions, if he found 
a strait, to pass through it, sail round Van 



gulfs, headlands, and islands still aill atten- 
tion to the names of the officers of the In- 
vestigator, to some of the incidents of the 
voyage, and to the fact that the captain, his 
brother, the second lieutenant, and a mid- 
shipman named John Franklin [q. v.] were 
natives of Lincolnshire. Cape Catastrophe 
commemorates the loss of the cutter with hep 
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crew and tno officers, wlioGe names, Thistle 
and Tajlor, live in two neighbourinc' iBlands. 
Hard bj is Memory Cove, and a lew miles 
further are Port Lincoln, Cape Donington, 
Boston laWil, Spalding Cove, OrHntham 
lahmd, and Spilebj Idlnnd, onti of the Sir 
Jo&i>ph Banks group. Ou Knttgniroo Island 
they found ft countless number of kangaroos, 
of which they killed thirty-one, knocking 
them down with sticks. On 8 April, off En* 
cnunier Day, they met the Freach exploring 
ship Gtogrspbe, under the command of Cap- 
tain Nicolas Baudin, of his conversation '' 
whom Flinders has left an amusing bccc 
Whether from the excitement of meeting the 
French ship or from the stut« of the weather, 
which prevented the ship's entering (he bay, 
tlu! embouchure of the Darling escaped his 
notice, but with this exceptioa he seems to 
have obtained a chart of the coast which, 
under the circumstances of a running survey 
— and, for the most port, it was nothing 
more — was wonderfully accurate, and is still 
the basis of our admiralty charts. From 
Port Phillip eastward the coast which hod 
been first explored by Uass had been 
amined more closely by Lieutenant Grant of 
tile Lady Nelson in 18U0 (Juies Gkist, A 
Voyage in the Lady A'eUo/i to New South 
Wain, London, 4lo, 1603) — a priority of dis- 
covery and survey which was contested by 
the French, who, in ignorance of Grant's 
work, sI»o surveyed the coast in 1802, re- 
naming the several noticeable points, not 
only in that part, but also in that further 
west, which had been examined by Flinders 
(MM.PEKON et FltETCINBT, royageaur Terms 
Aiutralett.\dOO-i,l'aris,l807-W). OnSMaj 
the tnvestuator arrived at Fort Jack- 
wbere she ftund the Lady Nelson, or- 
^ to act as her tender during the fur- 
^ . progress of the survey. While tlie 
iliip wns refitting, an observatory was esta- 
blished on shore under the charge of Lieu- 
Ivniint Flinders and Franklin. The ship's 
coupsiiy WHS badly in want of fresli pro- 
Tisions, but the price mas prohibitive; none 
could be purclw*ed on the public account, 
nod all that could be done was to pay the 
men what saTings' allowance was due, so 
that they might buy some for lltemselves, 
whun fortunati'Iy the Qioifraphe came in in 
a very distTHiiseu stulu, owing to the ravages 
of Kurvy, 80 tbal out of a complement of 
170 not more tltau twelve were capable of 
their duty. All tlie resources of the 
ly were at once i>ut at their disposal, 
.. fome few cattle wlilcli the governor had 
ikneding stock were slaughtered for the 
Oub quarter of beef — only one — 
to Hvcure for his own men. 
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Un '22 July the Investigator sailed from 
Port. Jackson, with the Lady Nelson, i 
tender, in company. The lender proved, 
however, of but little use ; she was so bad 
a sailer that she retarded the work, and, aft^ir 
being aground and having lost ]iart of her 
fiilse keel, was worse than ever. She was 
accordingly sent back, and the Investigator, 
rounding Cape York on 31 Oct., proceeded 
with the survey of the Gulf of Caipentari: 
The ship, however, was leaking badly; o 
examination it was found that many of her 
timbers were rotten, and the examining offi- 
cers reported that if she had fine weather 
she might last six months without much 
risk, l-linders was naturally much disap- 
pointed. He had hoped 'to make so accurate 
on investigation of tne shor^ of Terra Aus- 
tralia that no future voyage to the country 
should lie necessary.' This was now impos- 
sible. He finished the survey of the Oulf 
of Carpeniaria, and to llie westward as far 
as Amhem Bay ; then finding his men sickly 
went to Timor for refreshments, and returned 
to Port Jackson on 9 June 1803. The ship 
was then officially surveyed and pronounced 
incapable of being repaired. Flinders there- 
fore, in consultation with the governor, de- 
termined lo go home as a passenger iu tlie 
Porpoise, an old Spanish prize attached to 
the colony. Fowler, the first lieutenant 
of the Investigator, was appointed to com- 
mand her, with twenty-two officeis and men; 
the rest of the ship's company slaying at 
Port Jackson to await Flinders's return wilh 
another vessel. She put to sea on 10 Aug, 
in company with the East India C'Ompany s 
ship Bridgewater and the Oato of London ; 
and standing to the north on tlie ITtb, the 
Porpoise and Goto both struck on Wreck 
Reef. The Porpoise stuck last, but the Cato 
rolled over and sank in deep water, lior men 
having barely time to scramble on shore. 
The Bridgewater sailed away, leaving them lo 
thbir fitte ; and after earnest deliberation, it 
was determined that Flinders shouldaltcmpt 
to fetch Port Jackson in one of the boats. 
This he succeeded in doing, and the governor 
at once engaged the KoUa, bound to China, 
to relieve the party and to carry them on to 
Canton; two schooneis sccompanying hsr; 
o bring bach to Port Jackson those who 
preferred it, and one, the Cumberland of 
twenty-nine tons, to go with Flinders to 
England. At the wreck the master, the 
boatswain, and eight men agreed t^ 
pony him on this risk] 
little craft parted th>m tl 
paasing through Torres Straits. In crossing 
the Indian Ocean the Cumberland proved to 
be Tery leaky ; her pumps were worn out and 
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the labour wu excessive ; so much ao that 
Flinders detennined to fetch Hauritiue in 
hopes of finding some more convenient way 
of getting home. According to his last news 
from home France and England were at peace ; 
and even if not, he belief^ that the passport 

EVen hitn hy the French government before 
! left England would meet the case. Un- 
fortimatelj, as the instructions given him by 
Governor IQng, on leaving Port Jackson, did 
not clearly warrant his touching at Mauritius, 
heconsidered it prudent to state his reasons 
in ^e log ; in doing which he laid little 
stress on the necessities of his case, but dwelt, 
with the ardour of a surveyor, on the oppor- 
tunities that would be efTorded liim of obtain- 
ing information on many jKiints of interest. 
He anchored on 15 Dec. in Bale du Cap, 
from which he was directed to go round to 
Port Louis and see the governor, M. Decaen. 
Secaen at once objected that the passport 
was for the Investigator, and had no men- 
tion of the Cumberland. Flinders was there- 
fore detained, his men were made prisoners, 
and his books and papers taken for examina- 
tion. The last entry in his log was sufficient 
to excite suspicion ; and Flinders, burning 
with anxiety Co get to England and renew 
his survey, appears, even from his own ac- 
count, to have acted with want of temper 
and tact. The governor was omnipofeiit ; 
his personal ill-will put the worst construc- 
tion on Flinders's unlucky explanations; he 
declared that the man was there as a spy, 
attempting to take a base advantage of the 
passport which had been granted lo aid a 
scientific voyage. Flinderawas accordingly 
kept in close confinement j and (hough, after 
nearly two years, he was allowed to reside in 
the country witli leave to go about within 
two leagues of the house, his imprisonment 
was continued for nearly seven years. All 
exchanges were refused ; instructions for his 
release were Bent out from France, but De- 
caen chose to consider them optional, or not 
sufficiently explicit, and still detained liim ; 
nor did he release him till 7 June 1810, 
when ho gave him permission to return to 
England, by Bombay, on parole not to serve 
against France during the course of the war. 
Accordingly, on 9 June, Flinders left Mau- 
ritius in a cartel for Bombay, but meeting 
with a man-of-war sloop bound to the Cape, 
he took passage in her to that place, where 
be found a ship going to England, lie ar- 
rived at Portsmouth on 24 Oct. 1810. As 
soon as his release was known in England, 
he had been promoted to post rank, wilh 
seniority dated back as far as the patent of 
the existing board of admiralty would allow, 
7 May 1810. It was admitted thathad 



' come home in the CumberlAnd or at that 
time, he would have been then, in 18H, pro- 
moted; but it was impoaaible to date tha 
commission back witliont an <wdar foan tha 
king in council, which would involTe man 
trouble than the admiralty woe -willing to 
undertake. 

I A few months after hia return he was de- 
sired to prepare a uarratiTe of hia voyage, 
to which task he steadily derotad himself 
for the next three years. The sedentary em- 

, ployment aggravated the symptoms of a di»- 

I ease due probably, in its origin, to the hard- 
ships to which he hod beeo ei^oeed, and 
which had become more developea during the 
term of his long imprisonment. He lived to 
complete his work, and died, 19 July 1814, 
shortly before it was published. He had 

■ married in April 1801, while fitting out 

I the Investigator, and at his death ledt one 
daughter, a child two vears old. 

I flinders appears to have had an extraor- 
dinary natural gift as a surveyor, so that with 

I little or no instruction he became one of the 
best of the hydrograjphers who have graced 
our naval service. His survey of a larg« pro- 
portion of the Australian coast, though car- 
ried out under great disadvantages, hasstood 
the test of time, and forma the baaia of our 
modern charts. He was also one of the first, 
if not actually the first, to investigate the 
ofthe compass due to the attraction of 



the iron in the ship, and contributed a jmper 
on the subject to the Royal Society, written 
white detained in Mauritius {Pkil. Traru. 
1805, p. 187). 

[Tho principal authority for Flinders's profss- 
sional life and for the hisMry of his work is his 
own narmtive: A Voyage to Terra Australia 
underlakea for tha purpose of completing the 
discovery of ihat vast country, and prosecuted 
in tha years 1801-2-3. in bis Majesty's ship 
the Invoatigntor. and anbseqQcntly jn (ho nrmed 
vessel Forpoise and CuraberUnd schooner, with 
an nri;ount of the shipwreck of the Porpoise, 
arrivnl of the Cumberland at Mauritius, and 
imprisoDment of the commander during mi 
years and il hnlf in that island (2 vols. 4to, with 
iitlas fo. 1814); see also Observations on the 
Coasts of Van Diemea's Land, on Bass's Straits, 
its Islands, and on parts of the Coasts of New 
South Wales (4(0, 1801). The memoir in the 
Naval Chronicle, iixii. 177 (with a portrait), is 
baaed on information supplied by Flinders him- 
self ; it IB in tbiB (p. 182 It.) that the soggeo- 

' lion wa.s first madeto give the nomeof Anatralia 
or AustnilHSln to ' the tract oflanit hitherto most 
unscientifically called "New Holland,'" and 
which Flinders wrote of as Terra Australis. His 
correspondence with Sir Joseph Banks and many 
letters from Hobert Brown (1773-1868) [q.v.], 

i tbe botanist of the lovestigatoi, are in Addit, 
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USS. 32439 paanm. ADd 32441, ff. 424-33. His 
corroKpoDdence with Sir Edward Ft^llev io 1S05 
is in the Public Becord OfBts, Admirats' Des- 
jatcbn (EMt Indira), tdI. 18.] J. K. L. 

FUNTEB, GEORGE DATVSON (d. 
1838), Boldier of fortune, by birlh an Irirfi- 
niuu, entered tbe British armr in IBll as &o 
t'liHigii in tJie 7th West India waiment of 
foot, and was advanced to the rank of lieu- 
(^naot on 22 Julv 1813. He waa eent witU 
liis rc^ment to CuTdfao in the Weat Indies 
in IBl^.and in 181& visited Caracas, then in 
the tbroea of an unuaually bloodj and ex* 
asperated civil war, in which manj horrible 
atrocities were committed. Here he acted 
a» interpreter to the British embassy. In the 
following year he was placed on the half-pay 
list, and seeing no prospect of promotion in 
the British service, ue nsed his residence at 
Caracas, where he was treated with ^at dia- 
tiDCtionby the goTemor-^eneralOagigal, and 
obtained employment as interpreter between 
the Spaniaros and tbe Bnglisb and Ameri- 
cans. He afterwards travelled through most 
of tbe European colonies in tbe West Indies 
and on the continent of America, married a 
Spanish American lady, through whom he 
a&iuired a large property in land and slaves, 
obtained a comnussion in the Spanish army, 
and though remaining on the British half- 
pay list until 1833, bw for some years before 
that date held tbe position of a staff ofliceT 
in the Spanish service. On the outbreak of 
the Cailist war in 1833 he declared for Isa- 
bella, and in 1834-5 he served under Mina 
and Valdez in their imsuccessful operations 
Bffainst Zumalacarrcgui in the Basiii 
Tineas. In 183rt, while engacei" 
the militia in Estremadura, he 
by some of tbe troops of Gomel and Cabrera, 
taken prisoner, and thrown into a loathsome 
dungeon, from which by the connivance of 
fais gaoler he contrived to escape, and made 
hu way to Madrid. He was then placed in 
commandof Toledo, whence on 18 Feb, 1S36 
he maile a sortie, inflicting a severe defeat 
on the CarlistB under Jara and Peco, who 
were in great force in the Deighbourhood. 
In this action be placed nearly eighteen hun- 
dred of the enemy ^o» de combat without the 
loss of a single man hilled or wounded. On 
his return to Toledo on the 30th, he was 
saluted by the municipal authorities ns the 
liberalJir of the province, and on the 22nd 
th>> Cortes recognised his sen'icej by a vote 
of thanks. On 16 March, though outnum- 
berrd bv two to one, he drove Basileo Garcia 
nut of Vni de Pcnas, but was preventiid b^ 
lack of rL-inforcemenlB from improving his 
advantage, Hia conduct on this occasion 
naa auvuiely Ctnuured by the Spanish govem- 
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ment, and hewaaremovedfrom bis command. 
Maddened by disappointment and disgust, 
he committed suicide at Madrid by cutting 
his throat on 9 Sept. 1838. Flinter was a 
knight of the royal orderof Isabella tbe Ca- 
tholic, and the author of tbe following works : 
1. 'TheHistoryoflheRerolutionof Caracas, 
comprising an impartial Narrative of the 
Atrocities committed by the contending pai^ 
ties, illustrating tbe real state of tbe contest 
both in a commercial and political point of 
view. Together with a Description of the 
Llaneros, or People of the Plains of South 
America,' London, 1819, 8vo. 2, 'An Ao- 
count of tbe present State of the Island of 
Puerto Rico,' London, 1834, 8vo. 3. ' Con- 
sideraciones sobre la Eapaua y bub Oolonias,' 
Madrid. 1831. 

[Army Lists 1812. 1813. 1818, 1832; Geqt, 
Mag. 1838, ii. 663 ; Ann. Bog. 1838. pp. 422-3 
Acp. In Gbron. p. 224 ; Borrow': Bible in Spain 
(Miirraj's Home and Colonial library), rap. 
laiv.] J. M. H. 

FLINTOFE, LUKE (J. 1727), composer, 
took the degree of B.A. at Queens' College, 
Cambridet^,tn ITOO.and was appointed prieatr 
vicar at Lincoln Cathedral in 1704. tie re- 
mainedtbere until 1714. On 4 Dec. 1715 he 
wasBWomasagentlemanoftbeCbapelRoyal, 
and is described inthe'ChequeBook'as'from 
Woroester," which therefore was probably his 
birthplace. On 9 July 1719 he was appomted 
reader in Whitehall Chapet, and was Bub«e- 
quently made a minor canon of Westminster. 
He died on 3 Nov. 1727,and was buried in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbev. Uis claim 
to a place in musical history aepends upon 
the questionwhelheracertain 'double chant' 
in Ci minor, attributed to him, is or is not 
the first specimen of the kind in existenco. 
The arguments far and against this will be 
found in -Notes and Queries,' 3rd ser. x. 206, 
Ti. 267, 391, and 445. 

[Grove's Diet. i. S33; Beinrosr's Chant Book; 
CheqUB Book of the Chaiwt Royal, «d. Rtni- 
bauU; Oradoati Cnotalir. (1823), p. 1T2: KotM 
■nd Queries, asabpre.] J. A. F. M. 

FLITCROFT, HENRY (1097-1789), aiw 

chitect, son of Jeffury Flitcroft, gardener to 
William m at Hampton Court, and grand- 
son of Jeffery Flitcroft of Twiss Green, Win- 
wiek, Lancashire, was bom on 29 Aug. 1697, 
and on 6 Nov. 1711 was apprenticed to Tho- 
mas Morris, ckUien and joiner of London, for 
seven years, being admitted to the freedom 
of that company on 3 Nov. 1719. It is said 

' that Flitcroft was empbved as a carpenter 
in tbe house of Itichard Ilnyle, third earl of 

j BurlingtoB[q.v.],iuidbrokohialcigby&Uiiig 
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from a Bcaffold ; hence he attracted the notice 
of the early who employed him as draughts- 
man on the edition of IniflK) Jones's designs, 
published by Kent in 1727 at the Earl of 
l^urlington's expense ; some of these draw- 
ings are in the libraiy of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Burlington's patronage 
insured Flitcroft's success, and even ^ned 
the architect the nickname of * Burlington 
Harry.' In 1726 Flitcroft was employed in 
the office of the board of works ; he con- 
tinued to be engaged as clerk of the works 
at Whitehall, St. James's, and Westminster, 
as well as at Richmond and Kew, until 
20 Nov. 1746, when he was appointed master- 
carpenter ; on 10 May 1748 he succeeded 
Kent as master-mason; and on 10 March 
1768 he succeeded Ripley as comptroller of 
the works in England, which post he held 
until his death. In 1729 Flitcroft designed 
a mansion for John Baynes near Havering in 
Essex; in 1733 he was commissioned to 
make the necessary alterations in Carlton 
House, then recently purchased, for Frede- 
rick, prince of Wales. In 1731 he entered 
into a contract to pull down the old church 
of St. Giles-in-the-t'ields and to erect a new 
church and steeple in its place ; the new 
church was opened in 1734, having been 
erected at a cost of over 10,000/., exceeding 
the original estimate by about 3,000/. It is 
perhaps too closely copied from Gibbs's church 
of St. xMartin-iu-the-Fields. In 1737-9 Flit- 
croft was employed in erecting the church of 
St. Olave, Tooley Street, Southwark, which 
was completed at a cost of 6,000/. About 
1746 he designed the church of St. John at 
Ilampstead. Flitcroft made considerable al- 
terations in Wentworth House, Yorkshire, 
for the ^Marquis of Rockingham, and in Wo- 
burn Abbey, Bedfordshire, for the Duke of 
Bedford ; in 1747 he designed for Mary Lepel, 
lady Hervey, a house in St. James's Place, 
looking on the CJreeu Park, afterwards occu- 
pied by the Earl of Moira ; and in 1749 he 
rebuilt the church at Wimpole in Cambridge- 
shire. Flitcroft's general repute led to his 
being elected sherin* of London and Middle- 
sex in June 1746, but he paid the fine to be 
excused serving the olHcc ; in 1747 he paid a 
similar fine on being elected renter warden 
of the Joiners' Company. He built for him- 
self a house at Frognal, Ilampstead, called 
Montagu (irove, where he resided for some 
time. He died on 26 Feb. 1769, in his seventy- 
second year, and was buried at Teddington 
in Middlesex. In the Royal Library at the 
British Museum there is a volume of archi- 
tectural drawings and designs by Flitcroft, 
executed about 1760, and dedicated to Wil- 
liam, duke of Cumberland. 



[The Dictionary of Architecture ; BedgAve'f 
Diet, of Artists; Gimniiigham's Handbook to 
London.] L. C. 

FLOOD, Sib FREDERICK (1741-1824), 
Irish politician, was the younger son of John 
Flood of Farmley, county Kilkenny, and 
nephew of Warden Flood, chief justice of the 
court of king's bench in Ireland, the father of 
the Right lion. Henry Flood fq. v.^ He wu 
bom in 1 741 , and was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin,where he proceeded B. A. in 1761, 
KA. in 1764, LL.B. m 1766, and LL.D. in 
1772. He was called to the Irish bar in 1763, 
and soon attained considerable success both 
in legal practice and in the social circles of 
DubUn, m which he was immensely popular 
from his wit and oddity. He succeeded to 
handsome estates both from his father and 
his mother, and in 1776 he was elected to 
the Irish House of Commons as member for 
county Wexford. His relationship to Henij 
Flood did more for his reputation than his 
own abilities, and with commendable pru- 
dence he consistently followed in his cousin's 
footsteps. In 1778 he was made a K.O. and 
elected a bencher of the King's Inns, and on 
3 June 1780 he was created a baronet of 
Ireland * of Newton Ormonde, co. Kilkenny, 
and Banna Lodge, co. Wexford.' Two years 
later he married Lady Juliana Annesley, 
daughter of the fifth Earl of Anglesey, and 
he took a prominent part in the volunteer 
movement, being elected colonel of the Wex- 
ford regiment. In all the great debates 
which preceded the abolition of the Irish 
parliament Flood was a frequent speaker. 
Sir Jonah Barrington calls him an osten- 
tatious blunderer, whose * bulls* did not 
contain the pith of sound sense which under- 
lay the mistakes of Sir Boyle Roche. He 
adds that Flood would rashly accept any 
suggestions made to him while speaking, and 
one day, just after he had declared * that the 
magistrate** of Wexford deserved the thanks 
of the lord-lieutenant,' he added, on some 
wit's suggestion, * and should be whipped 
at the cart's tail ' (Barrington, Personal 
Sketches f i. Ill), lie steadily opposed the 
Act of Union, but when that measure was 
carried he did not retire from politics, but 
sat in the united House of Commons for the 
county of AVexford from 1800 to 1818. He 
made no particular impression there, but 
was appointed lord-lieutenant of Wexford in 
1814. Ilis only son died unmarried in 1800, 
and it was proposed to perpetuate Flood's 
title bv creating him a baronet of the United 
Kingdom, w^ith remainder to his only daugh- 
t-er Frances, who was married to Richard 
Solly, esq. He died before the patent for 
this new honour had passed the great seal 



jm 1 Feb. 1824, and left his a, 
graadsan, Richard Solly, who took the n 
of Flood in addition to his own. 

PBuike's Extinrt Baronetage; Sir Jonah 
B-irriQgton'4 Memoirs and Personal 
<irattaa's Life and Times of Henrj Grattiin ; 
Hardj'a Life of Lord CharlflmontO H. M. 3. 

FLOOD, HENRY (1732-1791), stateB- 
man and orator, ill^itimate son of the Right 
Hon. Warden Flood, chief justice of the kinjr'fl 
hench in Ireland, was bom in 1732, and when 
"ixleen entered Trinity College, Dublinj 
I. -How commoner. After tbJee yenre' 
■ l>.'Tice he matriculated at Chriat Church, Ox- 
ii I rd , where he graduated M.A. 17o2, He was 
■i.lmitted ft member of the Inner Temple on 
lU Jan. 1750, and for some timepursned the 
study of the law in England. He petume<l 
to Ireland in his twenty-fleventh ^ 

Laving teen elected a member for the county 
(if Kilkenny in the Irish House of Commons, 
h-' took his seat on the opposition benches in 
1759. I'arliaraent was diBSolved npon the 
death of George II in the foHowinc year, and 
Flood was returned for the borough of Callan 
in the place of James A^ar, who was declared 
' not duly elticted.' It is genemUy asserted 
thatFlood'amaideuEpeechwason attack upon 
Primate Stone, who atthattimewastherecog- 
nised leader of the Enghsh party, and it is re- 
luted that 'during the first part of Mr. Flood's 
i>peech, his grace, who was in the House of 
CommouB, and did not know precisely what 
purt the new member would take, declared 
1 Imt he had great hopes of him ; when Flood 
s.it down his grace asserted, with some vehe- 
mence, that a duller gentleman he had never 
heard' {Manoirtof the Earl of Ckarlemont, 
i. 16"). His first speech, however, of which 
there is any authentic record was delivered 
on 12 Oct. 1788 (Cu, dwell, Iriih Debates, 
1706, i. 31-7). Owing to his eloquence and 
social position, Flood quickly became the 
moat jiromiuent leader of the popular party, 
nod It waa through his untiring exertions 
that a powerful opposition was at length 
organised within ihe Irish House of Com- 
mons. The (irincipol objiicla which Flood 
k«pl fitoadily in view were the ahorteninft ot 
the dnmtioti of parliamentE, the reduction 
of pensions, the creation of a constitutional 
miiitin, and the independence of the Irish 
legialnture. ButthonghthesoDiedsuresof r<>- 
form wertj frequently brought forward, they 
Wvra for many years rejected either by pnrlin- 
mciitnrlhepri^y council aaa mutter of courai!. 
Forihe tlrst seven vear« of the uew reign iho 
political history ot Ireland was uneventful, 

' 'b ITfi7F!oodcou(emphite6entirringthB 

h House of Commons, but his over^ 



tiires for a Beat appear to have been i 
c«esful (^Letters to Flood, p. 42). In October 
1767 Lord Townihend went over as the new 
lord-lieutenant. A different line of policy 
was adopted by the government, and in the 
following year the Octennial Bdl was passed. 
With the aid of the undertakers. Flood was 
able successfully to oppose the ministerial 
scheme for the augmentation of the Irish 
army, and parliament was diwolved in 5lny 
1788. At the ceneral election Hood was 
returned for the borough of Longford as welt 
as for Callan, and elected toait for the latter. 
About this time he became involved in t, 

?itarrel, arising out of the election contest 
)r Callan, with James Agar of Ringwood, 
with whom he fought twoduele. Agar chal- 
lenged Flood on the second occawon in Sep- 
tember 1769- They met in Dunmore Park, 
near Kilkenny, and the former was mortally 
wounded. Rood was formally tried at the 
Kilkenny ossifies in April 1770. and a ver- 
dict of manslaughter in his own defence was 
duly returned. In order to break down thft 
power of the undertakern, who were now in 
alliance with Flood and the popular porty, 
Townshend atrongljr urged the government 
to call Flood to olhce. The adi-ice was not 
taken, and when the new parlia 
■■^fi9 the money b*" " ' 
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out ' because 
House of Commons' 
position. On 30 Dec. parliament 
denly prorogued, and was not si 
again for fourteen months. Flood now sys- 
tematically opposed the government on every 
occasion, and devoted all hia energies to 
obtain Townshend's recall. A series of papers 
relating; to recent Iri.sh politics, written by 
Langrishe, Flood, Qratlan, and others, ap- 
peared from time to time in the ' Freeman's 
Journal.' Theseuapers.whichcreatedagreat 
sensation, were auerwnrds published inacol- 
lected form under the title of ' Itaratariana,' 
with a dedication to Lord Townsbend, writ- 
ten by Grattan. The contributions signed 
' Sindercombe,' which have been attributed 
on insufficient grounds to Hugh Boyd, wer« 
written by Flood. Though powerful and 
well reasoned, tbey are Laboured in stylo, 
and ' certainly give no countenance to the 
notion started at one time that ho was the 
author of the " Letters of Junius " ' (Lbcxy, 
Leader* if Public Opinion in Ireland, p. 76). 
Townshend was at length recalled in Sep- 
tember 1772, and upon the appointment of 
the E^rl of Uarcourt as lord-he utenout tha 
government was conducted for a time on 
more liberal principles. Flood now ceased 
&om opposition and vigorously support«d the 
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introduction of the absentee tax. £[arcourt 
^writing to North, 27 Nov. 1773, says: * Mr. 
Flood was violent and able in behalf of the 
hiU in a degree almost surpassing everything 
Jhe had ever uttered before ' ( The Harcourt 
Papers J ix. 117). But in spite of his elo- 
quence, and without any open hostility on 
the part of the government, the measure was 
defeated. After a long period of negotia- 
tion Flood in October 1775 acceptea the 
post of vice-treasurer of Ireland, a sinecure 
worth 3,500/. a vear. Flood contended that 
after Townshena's recall * the only way any- 
thing could be effected for the country was 
by goinjB^ along with ^vemment and mak- 
ing their measures diverge towards public 
4itility ' (Grattan, Lxfcy i. 206) ; and he seems 
to have thought that by obtaining a seat in 
the Irish privy council he would be better 
able to influence the government for the 
good of the country. The history of his ne- 
gotiations for office, as related in the letters 
of Harcourt and Blaquiere, is by no means 
creditable to him, ana Harcourt, writing to 
North on 9 Oct. 1775, says : * Since I was 
bom I never had to deal with so difficult a 
man, owing principally to his high-strained 
ideas of his own great importance and popu- 
larity. But the acquisition of such a man, 
however desirable at other times, may prove 
more than ordinarily valuable in the diffi- 
cult times we may live to see, and which 
may afford him a very ample field for the 
display of his great abilities ' ( The Harcourt 
Papers y ix. 361). After the general election 
in 1776 Flood was unseated for Callan, but 
was subsequently returned at a by-election 
for the borough of Enniskillen. During Har- 
court's administration, and while Flood was 
in office, an embargo was placed on Irish 
exports for two years, and four thousand 
Irish troops, termed by Flood * armed nego- 
tiators,* were sent to America. Both these 
measures were very unpopular, and to the 
latter Grattan afterwards referred when de- 
scribing Flood as standing * with a metaphor 
in his mouth and a bribe in his pocket,' and 
giving * a base suffrage against the liberty 
of America, the eventual liberty of Ireland, 
and the cause of mankind ' (Grattan, Life, 
iii. 94). When Buckingham became lord- 
lieutenant, I'lood frequently absented him- 
jself from the meetings of the privy council, 
and rarely voted for the government in the 
House of Commons. He identified himself 
with the volunteer movement and became 
colonel of one of the regiments. In 1779, 
though still a minister. Flood spoke in sup- 
port of the amendment to the address in favour 
of free trade. At length his attitude became 
«o hostile to the government that at the 



request of the Earl of Carlisle, Buckingham's 
successor in office, he was in the autumn of 
1781 removed from the post of vice-treasnm 
as well as from his seat in the privy counciL 
When Flood once more took his seat on the 
opposition benches he found his popularity 
gone, and his place as leader of the popular 
party filled bv Grattan. On 11 Dec. 1781, 
m a speech lasting three hours and a hilf^ 
Flood maintained mat the power of the Irish 
privy council to alter heads of bills before 
sending them to England rested solelv on 
an erroneous decision of the judges in 1692, 
but the committee for inquiry for which he 
asked was refused by a considerable majority 
{Pari, Reg, i. 153-74). A few days after- 
wards he spoke in the debate on Yelverton's 
bill for the repeal of Foynings's law, and 
grievously complained that ' after a service 
of twenty years in the study of a peculiar 
question it was taken out of his hands and 
entirely wrested from him.* ' The hon. gentle- 
man (he added) was erecting a temple of li- 
bert V ; he hoped therefore at least he should 
be allowed a niche in the fane.' Whereupon 
Yelverton cleverly retorted that, as Flood 
seemed to think he had espoused this question, 
he would remind him that according to the 
law, ' if any man married a wife and lives 
with her in constancy it was a crime to take 
her away from him ; but if a man shall sepa- 
rate from his wife, desert and abandon her 
for seven years, another then might take her 
up and give her his protection ' (tb. p. 189). 
On 22 Feb. 1782 Flood supported Grattan's 
motion for an address to the king in favour 
of the independence of the Irish parliament, 
and in the same year an attempt was made 
by Montgomery in the House of Commons 
to obtain Flood's restoration to his old office 
of vice-treasurer. The Duke of Portland, 
who succeeded Carlisle as viceroy in April 
1782, being anxious to enter into negotiations 
with Flood, asked for authority to offer him 
a seat in the Irish privy council, if he should 
deem it expedient. The nomination, which 
was intended to be at the option of the vice- 
roy, was by some extraordinary mistake sent 
directly to the * Gazette/ and !• lood straight- 
way refused to accept the nomination. Le- 
fislative independence having been obtained, 
lood took up the subject of * simple repeal,' 
and contended that the mere repeal of the 
Declaratory Act (6 Geo. I, c. 6) was not suf- 
ficient, but that an act of parliament ex- 
fressly disclaiming the right to legislate for 
reland should be obtained without delay. 
In this view he was supported by the greater 
portion of the volunteers, and by this means 
Flood in some measure refined nis old popu- 
larity. Grattan differed with him on the ques- 



linn as well 88 oa the advisability of eontinu- 
inc the volunteer convention, and on 28 Oct. 
1783, b the debate on Sir Heniy Cavenctiah's 
notion for retrenchment in the expenses of the 
conntrv,thefaniouscollisionbetweentLetwo 
great Irish orators took place. Thespeecbes 
of both were full of the bitterest personal 
invective. Flood, alluding to the grant which 
parliament had bestowed upon Grattan, re- 
ferred to him as ' the mendicant patriot who 
'was bought hy my country for a sum of 
money, and then sold my country for prompt 
payment/ and concluded by saying that ' if 
the gentleman enters often into this kind of 
csontrovewy with me, he will not have much 
to boast of at the end of the sesaion." While 
Grattan, after comparing Flood to an ' ilU 
omen'd bird of night with sepulchral notes, 
a cadaverous aspect and broken beak,' and 
ssaertii^ that neither minister nor people 
could truHt him, concluded hia speech with 
the following words ; ' I therefore tell you in 
the face of your country,before all the world, 
and to your beard, you are not an honest 
man' (lA. ii. 85-43). The quarrel nearly 
ended in a duel. On their way to a hostile 
meeting at Blackrock they were arrested and 
bound over to keep the peace. On 1 Nov. 
Flood was allowed to make a further speech 
in vindication of his character, in which he 

five an explanation of his political conduct 
uring the whole of his parfiamentary career 
(ib. pp. 61-70). With this incident their 
friendship of twenty years temunated, but 
though they never became reconciled, they 
successfully eo-operated in opposinK Orde's 
Commercial Propositions in 1 785. At tie gene- 
mi election a few months previously Flood had 
been returned with Curran for the borough of 
Kilbeggan. In November lT83the volunteer 
convention met in Dublin, and Flood was ap- 
pointed assessor to the committee appointed 
todrawupaschemoofparliaraentflry reform. 
The Bishop of Derry broughtforwardtheque»- 
tion of extending the franchise to the Roman 
cnthoUca, but, was successfully opposed by 
Flood and Chnrlemont. At lenglhacompre- 
liensiveplan of reform which bm been drawn 
up by Flood, and gave no political rights to 
the Roman catholics, was a^^ted to on 28 Nov. 
1783, On the following day Flood brought 
forward the meaaure In the Irish House of 
Commons, The house, however, refused to 
receive the bill by 167 to 77 (JoumaU of 
the Iruh Jlouie af Cowiaon*, xi. 144), and, 
reHenting the interference of the volunteers, 
paased a reaolution that it had ■ now become 
indispensably necessary to declare that this 
house will maintain its just rights and pri- 
*ilpge« against encroachments whatsoever ' 
^ ^J Tho voloaUer convention was dis- 



solved, hut in March of the followine year 
Flood again brought forward the Reform 
Bill. Though supported by petitions from 
twenty-six counties, it was rejected on the- 
question of committal by a ranjority of 74 
\PaTl. Siy. in. 13-23, 43-85). Meanwhile, 
in October 1783, Flood waa relumed to the 
English House of Commons as one of the 
members for Winchester, having purchased 
his election from the Duke of Chandos for 
4,000;. His English career waa a failure. 
As Orattan remarked, ' he misjud^d when 
he transferred himself to the EugLah parlia- 
ment i he forgot that he waa a, tree of the 
forest too old and too great to he transplanted 
at fifty* (GEATTAIf, MMxtlantoiu Works, 
1823, P.118J. On3Dec.hetookpart in the 
debates for the first time, and made a lengthy 
speech against Fox's East India Bill (Pari. 
JIM. xxiv. 66-0). The subject was one of 
which he had little knowledge, and by want 
of tact he managed to prejudice both sides of 
the house against him. In a curious passage 
Wtaxall thus refers to Flood's speech: 'The 
slow, measured, and sententious style of 
enunciation which characterised his elo- 
quence, however calculated to eiccite admi- 
ration in the sister kingdom, appeared to 
English ears cold, stifi*, and deficient in some 
of the best recommendations to attention. 
Unfortunately, too, for Flood, one of his own 
countrjmen, Courtenay, instantly opened 
upon him such a battery of ridicule and wit, 
seasoned with allusions or reflections of the 
most personal and painful kind, as seemed to 
overwhelm the new member '(^enwiVs, 1884, 
iii. 185-3). Having had a misunderstanding 
with the Duke of Chandos, Flood was not- 
returned again for Winchester at the general 
election in 1784. After two unsuccessful 
contests for the borough of Seaford he ob- 
tained the seat upon petition. On 15 Feb. 
1787 he spoke at great length against the 
treaty of commerce with France (Pari, Rut. 
xxvi. 425-38, 406), and on 4 March 1790 
asked for leave to introduce abill for the re- 
form of parliament, providing for the addi- 
tion of one hundred new members, to be 
elected by the resident householders in every 
county, Fox ' owned that he thought that 
the outlines of the present proposition the 
best of all which he had yet heard, suggested,' 
but Pitt's motion for an adjournment was 
I carried, and Flood's hill was consequently 
lost (ib. xxviii. 452-79). At the general 
election in 1790 Flood was not returned U> 
either parliament. He retired to bis seat at 
Farmley in the county of Kilkennv, where' 
lie died on 2 Dec. 1791, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age, and was buried in the family 
vault at BurnchuTcU, near Farmley. Flood 



married, on 13 April \T&'2, Lady Frances 
MariaBeresfonl.thesixtlidQughterofM arcus, 
first, earl of Tyrone. There was no issue of 
themarringe. His widow aurviTedbimmany 
years, and died at Clifton on 18 April 1815. 
By his will lie left a oonsiJerable amount of 
property to Trinity CoUeije, Dublin, after his 
-wife's death, for the establishment of a pro- 
fessorship of Irish, the maintenance of a 
' :e fund for the best compositions in Kng- 
, Irish, Oreek, and Latin, and for the 
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the gift to Trinity Collage having been d* 
clared void, aa being contrary to the law of 
mortmain, John Flood of Flood Hall, a ne- 
« of Chief-justice Flood, was successfid 
n. establish ingnia claim to the property in 

Flood wits a man of ample fortune and 
many social qualities. Possessing brilliant 
conversational powers, delighting in field 
sports and private theatricals, genial and 
frank in manner, he was popular in all 
classes of society. In his youth Flood had 
a fine figure and a handsome countenance ; 
bat in later life he was somewhat firaunt in 
appearance, and was described by Wtaxall 
as ' a man of the most forbidd ing physiognomy.' 
With the eiceptlon, perhaps, of Malone, 
Flood was the first great orator which Ireland 
produced. His speeches, though too laboured 
and sententious, were remarkable for the 
closeness of their reasoning. As a master of 
grave sarcasm and fierce invective he had no 
equal, while his readiness of reply, his ei- 
tenBiveknowledgeofconstitutional question s, 
and his consummate mastery of parliamen- 
tary tactics, made him a moat formidable op- 
ponent to the government in the Irish House 
of Commons. Curran declared that ' Flood 
■was unmeasurablv the greatest man of his 
time in Ireland.' In Grattan'a opinion Flood 
'had faults; but he had greal powers, great 
public effect. lie persuaded the old, he in- 
spired the young; the Castle vanished before 
him. On a small subject he was miserable. 
Pat into his hand a distaff, and like Hercules 
he made sad work of it : but give bim the 
thunderbolt, and he had the arm of Jupiter' 
(GBiTTAJf, MiaetUaneovf Workt, 1832, p. 118). 
Flood was identified with all liie great mea- 
sures of Irish reform in his time; butthough 
he was prepared to give complete relieious 
toleration to the Roman catholics in Ireland, 
ha consistently refused to give them any 
political power. Thoughbecannotbechaiyed 
with corruption in accepting office, Flood 
committed a grave error in judgment in 
dmngso.whicbproved fatal to fus reputation. 
Uoreover, inste«d of resigning when be found 



that he had over-estimated hie influence witb 
the government, he clung to office as long u 
he was ahle. His long sUence during the 
debates on the many oonstitutional questions 
which he hod vigorously supported when in 
opposition is an indelible stain upon his poli- 
tical character. The loss of his popularity 
had a perceptible influence on his naturv, 
and his career from the time of taking office 
was that of a soured and disappoints^ man. 
A portrait of Flood ' speaking in the Irish 
House of Commons' was exhibited in the 
Loan Collection of Nnliooal Portraits of 
1887 {Catalogtir, No. 796). An engravinc 
from a drawing by Comcrford will be fotmd 
) in Harrington^ ' Historic Memoirs' (1633), 
ii, opp. 108, and a lithograph of the portnit, 
in the possession of tho university of Dublin, 



university of Dublin, 
lorms tne frontispiece to Flood's * Uemoin.' 
While at O.xford Flood wrote aome Eng- 
lish verses on the death of Frederick, prince 
of Wales, which were published in ' £picedia 
Oxoniensia,' &c. (1761), pp. 127-8. While 
preparing for bis porliamejitary career ha 
translated several speeches of Demosthenes, 
and other portions of the classics; but his 
manuscripts were all destroyed shortly aft«r 
his death. The authorship of ' A Letter to 
the People of Ireland on the Expediency 
and Necessity of the Present .Associations in 
Ireland in favour of our own Alanaf^tuns, 
with some Cursory Observations on the effecla 
of a Union,' Dublin, 1799, 8vo, has been gl- 
tributed to him. His 'sepulchral venes'on 
Dr. Johnson are to be foimd in Boswell'i 
' Life of Johnson ' (G. B. Hill's edition), iv. 
424-0. He was the author of the following 
works: 1. ' An Ode on Fame and the Fir^t 
Pythian Ode of Pindar ' (anon.). London, 
1775, 4to. 2. ' Speech of the Right Hon. 
Henry Flood in the House of Commons of 
Great Britain, Feb. 1.5. 1787, on the Com- 
mercial Treoty with Fronce,' Dublin, 11'^', 
8vo. 3. 'Speech and Proposition of the 
Right Hon. Henry Flood in the Rouse of 
Commons of Great Britain, March 4, 1790, 
for a Reform in the Representation of Pariia- 
ment,' London, 1790, 8ro. 

[Warden Flood's Menioira ot Henry Flinil 
(I83S) ; Original Letters, principalif from Lori 
CharliimaDl ... to tfa« Right Hon. Henry 
Flood (1820): Lech's Hist, of Eogland, vol. IT. 
chnp. xvi. xvii., toL vi. chap. xxiv. ; L«rky't 
Lenders of Public Opinioa in Ireland {18711. 
pp. 83-103; Froude'>EDgli>hinlreland(188l). 
vols, ii.iii.; Momotre of the life ani! Timaif 
H«nry Grattan. vols. i. ii. iii. ; Hardy's Memoin 
of the Earl of Charl«noat (1812); ChaHes 
Phillips's Curran and hi* Cantemporafiesf 18671: 
Wills'B Irish KmioD (1873), iiL 171-90; Webb's 
Cotapendiamof lrisliBicigraphj(1878).pp. 20*- 
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210 ; Dublin UnirerBity Mng. vii. flS2-73. viii. 
80-112; Dablin ReriBW.iiLi. 100-55; Mnathly 
Hoview, lovii. 187-09 ; Burke's I«nii«l Gantry 
(1879), i. fi74-a; Gent. Mag. 1791, vol. Ui. 
pt. ii. pp. 1163-4, 1221-32, 1792 toI. irii. pt. 
1. pp. US, 1793 vol. UiLi. pt. i, p. 477. 1813 
vol. ImY. pt. i. p. *73 ; NoWa and Quories, 2tid 
Ber.Tiii.lOl-d, 189-90, 258, ». 305, li. 171 ; Offi- 
cial II«tum of Lists of Uembers of Parliament, 
pt. ii. pp. 168, 184, e.59, 6B6, 670, 874, 67S, 681 [ 
Watt's BibL Brit. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. F. R. B. 
FLOOD, ROBERT. [See FLTrnn.] 
FLOOD, VALENTINE, M.D. (_d. 1647), 
anatomiHt, waa bora in Dublin, where hia 
father practised as a bniriiter, aud was edu- 
cated at Trinity Collegre, Dublin, aa a mem- 
ber of which he took the degreea of B.A. in 
1820. M.B. and M.A. in 1823, and M.D. in 
J830 {Cat. nf Graduate in UntBersity of 
Dublin, 1591-1908, p. 199). After serving 
the apprenticealiip, at that time necessary 
for becoming lieenaed by the Iriah College 
of Surgeons, tji Richard Carmichael [q.Ti], , 
he took out the letters testimonial of the . 
college, of which he ultimately became a 
fellow, and in 1828 or 1329 waa appointed , 
demonstrator of anatomy in the sehool of 
medicine connected with the Richmond Hos- 
pital. His increasing reputation as an una- 
tomist led to his being chosen a lecturer 
on anatomy in the Richmond school about 
1831-2. For a few seasons he gave his 
undivided attention to this branch of the 
profession, and became a. favourite among 
the pupils. As a private teacher he eventu- 
ally commanded one of the best classes in ! 
Dublin. Had Flood continued these pur- j 
suits, for which he waa so admirably adapti^d, 
it is certain that he would have enjoyed a j 
highly prosperous career. But becoming | 
ambitious of succeeding as a general prac- ; 
titioner, he connected himsell with one of i 
the Dubhn dispensaries about 1835, and i 
laboured ineesBantly among the poor of the 
district in which he lived. To follow out 
his intention of becoming by this means in- | 
troduced into general pract.ice, his classes . 
were neglected; students first complained, I 
then rebelled, and finally deserted him. | 
Having lost iioBition both as a lecturer and ! 
a private t«acner, Flood was at length obliged | 
to leave Dublin. He went to London, and 
became associated with a medical scliool in 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square ; but he 
did not succeed. His healtli became im- 
paired, and in 1846 he returned to Ireland. 
He then obtained one of the appointments 
afforded by the board of health to some 
fever sheds at Tubrid, in the county of Tip- 
peruy, and there contracted the epidemic 



typhus, of which he died 18 Oct. 1847. A 
atone was erected to his memory by the 
clergy of both denominations, and the prin- 
cipal members of the relief committee at 
Tubtid. 

As early as 1828 Flood published at DuV 
lin the first volume of a work never cora- 

fileted, entitled 'The Anatomy and Physio- 
ogy of the Nervous System,' 12mo, vhich, 
though not without merit, lacked lucidity 
of slyle, and attracted little attention. In 
1 6'% he issued the treatise upon which hia 
fame will chiefly rest, 'The Surgical Ana- 
tomy of the Arteries, and Descriptive Ana- 
tomy of the Heart : together with the Phy- 
siology of the Circulation in Man and in- 
ferior Animals,' 12mo, London, 1839 (new- 
edition by John Hatch Power, M.D., 16mo, 
Dublin, 1850). During his connection with 
the Richmond school h6 brought out a work 
on 'The Anatomy and Surgery of Femoral 
and Inguinal Hernia. Illustrated wirh eight 
folio plates, drawn on stone by Mr. William 
Lover, from dissections and deaigna by Dr. 
Flood," toL, London, 1843, an excellent com- 

filation. Flood was a member of the Royal 
riah Academy. 
[Dublin Qqurtsrly Joum, of Med. Soienco, 
V. 282-6 ; Wabb's Compendium of Irish Biogr. 
p. 210 ; Med. Diroctory ot Great Britain and 
Ireland for 1846, p. 665.] O. O. 

FLORENCE op Woboestbr (d. 1118), 
chronicler, a monk of Worcester, is said by 
one of his continuators, who pruses his akill 
and ioduafry, to have died on 7 July 1118 
(Flor. Wio. ii. 72), This is all that is 
known of his personal history. He wrote 
the ' Chronicon ex Chronicis,' which is based 
on the work of Marianiis, an Lish monk. 
Mariauua, who died in 1082 or 1083, com- 
posed a general chronicle from the creation 
to his own lime, containing a few notices of 
events relatii^l to Britain and Ireland. The 
additions of Florence nearly all refer to Eng- 
lish affairs. From 455 lo 597 he uses the 
' Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,' then chiefly Dceda 
to 732, and then again the ' Chronicle ' and 
lives of saints, and later j^^ser's 'Life of 
Alfred,' together with some short extracts 
from Abbo. From 946 to 971 he relies on 
the ' Lives ' of Dunatan, Oswald, and jEthel- 
wold, and then again returns to the ' Chro- 
nicle,'which he atnplifies from other sources. 
Some events specially connected with Wor- 
cester receive notice, though passed over by 
the English chronicle-writers. After the con- 
clusion of the work of Marianua, Florence 
still goes on recording some pieces of conti- 
nental history. His own worK endsat 1117; 
lie has several continuators. One of the 
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earliest of them was a monk of Worcester 
named John. Orderic (p. 504) says that 
John, a monk of Worcester, added to the 
work of Marianus matters belonging to the 
reigns of the Ck)nqueror and his sons, William 
Kxuus and Henry, down to his own day, and 
that his chronicle, which covered nearly a 
hundred years, was imdertaken at the com- 
mand of Bishop Wulfstan. He no doubt 
found John employed on the works of Ma- 
rianus and Florence when he visited Wor- 
cester about 1136, and probably confused the 
continuator, and possiblv transcriber, of Flo- 
rence with the origrinal author. One con- 
tinuator went down to 1 031 , another probably 
to 1037, another to 1141, and one manuscript 
has a continuation to 1295. Florence used 
a version of the * Chronicle * which has since 
been lost ; it was no doubt a version written 
at Worcester, which is to some extent repre- 
sented by the Peterborough * Chronicle.' This 
fact invests his work with peculiar impor- 
tance, indeed it is one of the most valuable 
of the authorities for early English historv ; 
but it is impossible to say how much of the 
passages which are not to be traced to ex- 
tant versions of the * Chronicle * or other 
early sources is to be set down as translation 
from this lost Worcester chronicle, or is to 
be regarded as merely the amplifications of 
the twelfth-century compiler. Florence is 
an industrious and careful writer, but either 
he or the work which he copied adopted views 
on certain subjects, such, for example, as the 
causes of the English defeats in the reign of 
yEthelred the Unready, which seem exag- 
gerated (Green, Conquest of England ^^. 381). 
lie wrote a list of the English bishops and 
genealogies of the kings, and, according to 
Bale, a book * De Rebus sui Coenobii.' Nine 
manuscripts of Florence's * Chronicle ' are 
extant. The first in the list of Sir T. D. 
Hardy, MS. C. C. C. Oxford, 12th cent, fol., 
ends abruptly at 1140; it belonged to the 
church of Worcester, contains the lists and 
genealogies, and insertions and a continua- 
tion by a contemporary monk of Worcester. 
MS. Lambeth, 12th cent, fol., ends at 1131, 
contains some lists, formerly belonged to 
Abingdon, and has some special Abmgdon 
notices. MS. Bodl. 297, fol., also 12th cent., 
ends at 1131 and has notices of charters of 
Bury St. Edmunds. MS. C. C. C. Cambr. xcii., 
13th cent, fol., ends at 1131 and has a con- 
tinuation to 1295 ; it formerly belonged to 
Peterborough. Florence's 'Chronicle' was 
first printed in 1592 at London, 4to, under 
the editorship of William Howard of Na- 
worth, third son of Thomas, duke of Norfolk, 
who dedicated his work to Lord Burghley ; 
it was reprinted faultily at Frankfort, along 



with the *Flores Historianim,' 1601, foL The 
two manuscripts used by Howard belong to 
Trinity CoU^, Dublin; his edition ends 
with 1141. The pnortion from 450 to 1066 is 
edited by Petrie in the 'Monumenta His- 
torica Britannica,' pp. 616-44, 1848, fol.» 
where the portions taKen from MarianuB are 
omitted in the text, and the whole work 
from 450 with the C. C. C. Cambr. continua- 
tion to 1295 was edited by B. Thorpe for the 
English Historical Society, 1849, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Florence's 'Chronicle' has been translated 
by T. Forester for Bohn's 'Historical Li- 
brary,' 1847, 8vo, and by J. Stevenson in hia 
' Church Historians,' vol. ii. pt. i. 1853, 8vo. 

[Florence of Worcester, ii. 72 (EngL Hist. Soc) ; 
Oraeric, p. 504, ed. Duchesne; Hardy's De-' 
scriptive Cat. ii. 130 (Rolls Ser.); Hon. Hist» 
Brit., Preface, pp. 83-7; Wright's Biog. LiL 
ii. 73; Green's Conquest of England, pp. 341 » 
381.] W. H. 

FLORIO, JOHN (1553 P-1625), author, 
was bom about 1553, according to the inscrip- 
tion on his portrait issued in 1611, where he 
was described as fifty-eight years old. His 
father, Michael Angelo Flobio, a Floren- 
tine protestant, whose family was originally 
settled at Sienna, fled to England shortly 
before Edward VFs reign from persecution 
in the Valteline, and was in 1550 preacher 
to a congregation of Italian protestants in 
London. Sir William Cecil and Archbishop 
Cranmer both patronised him, but char;ges of 
gross immorality were brought against nim ; 
he was ultimately banished from Cecil's house, 
where he had resided, and he temporarily 
severed his connection with the Italian church 
in London (cp.STRTPB,3f<w?k)nafo, 11. i. 877- 
378 ; Strypb, Cranmer, pp. 343, 881 , 883). A 
manuscript by him in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, * Regole de la Lingua Thos- 
cana,' shows that he was for some time a 
teacher of Italian in London, perhaps in the 
service of William Herbert, first earl of Pem- 
broke, to whose son Henry, * Signore Arrigo 
Herbert,' this work is dedicated (London, 
21 Aug. 1553). The elder Florio also wrote, 
* Catechismo, cioe forma breve per amaeatrare 
i fanciuli: Laquale di tutta la Christiana 
disciplina cotiene la somma . . . Tradotta di 
Latino in lingua Thoscana,' without date or 
place, and * Historia de la vita e de la morte 
de rillustrissima Signora 0. Graia, gi4 Regina 
eletta, e publicata d'Inghilterra: e de le cose 
accadute in quel reg^o dopo la morte del re 
Edoardo VI,' with Italian translations of seve- 
ral works attributed to Lady Jane Grey, 1607. 
The former work was probably published in 
London ; the latter has been conjecturally 
assigned to a Dutch publishing house: on its 
title-page the author is described as 'Fiorenf 
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lino ^iA predicatore famoso del Sant' Euan- 
gelo ui piQ citi d'ltalia et in Londra.' Aft^r 
the accessioii of Queen Mary, the elder Florio, 
ftccordiog to Wood, took his family to the 
continent af^HJii, and there John received his 
earlf education ; hut these statements lack 

We know that John Florio resided in lua 
jouth at Oxford, and about 1576 betame 
tutor in foreign lanpiagos to Emanuel, aon 
of Ilobert Bamee, bishopof Durham, who was 
s commoner of Magdalen College, norio 
matriculated at Magdalen in 1681 (Wood), 
' and wu a teacher and instructor of certain 
Bi:hoIars in the university.' He dedicat^sl 
h\» ' First Fniites ' to Leictater in 1578, from 
' his lodgings in Worcester Place,' Oxford. 
He simUarly dated from Osford a transla- 
1 ion from the Italian of Ramuiio, dedicated 
to Edmund Rray,hi^h sheriff of Oxfordshire, 
'2') June 1580 ; and inacribed to Sir Edward 
Dyer a manuscript collection of Italian 
BTOverbB, also from Oxford, 13 Not. ir)82. 
^ In hie ' Second Frutea,' 1691. he writes that 
his first patron, Leicester, whom ' every mis- 
creant does strike, being dead.'had been suc- 
ceeded by one Nicholas Saunders of Ewell. 
In the same place he makes highly appre- 
ciative reference to Spenser, ' the sweetest 
dinger of all our western shepUerda,' who, ho 
Mys, bad heralded Leicester's virtues. A 
few years later Florio was, according to his 
own account, taken into 'thepayandpatron- 
fige' of the Earl of Southampton, in wulcb he 
■iired some ^tAK' (TAe Worlde of WordcB, 
J5»S dedication), and to the Earl of Pem- 
fcroke he was soon under heavy obligations. 

At the close of the sixteenth century Florio 
naj) living in London on intimate terms 
with nil tiia chief literary men and their 

ratrons. In 1596 he dedicated his great 
talian-Enelish dictionary to Roger, earl of 
Itutland, Henry, earl of Southampt ' 

Lucy, countass of Rutland. He tin 
liimself ' Resolute John Florio,' and 
ousiy attack* one ' H.8.' who had insulted the 
sonnets of one of his friends. Hunter suggests 
tliBt ■ H. S.' may be Henry Salishurj-, author 
of a WeUh dictionary, and a protfigfi of the 
Earl of Pembroke. Florio's admirable trans- 
Jaiion of Montaigne's ' Essays ' was licensed 
to Edward Blount in 1599,but was not pub- 
Jiahod till 1603. Euch of the three books is 
separately dedioatod— the fltfittoLucy, coun- 
ttma of Rwiford, and Aiiiie, lady Harington ; 
the iMond to Rlixabelh, count«8« of Bedford, 
«nd PuQvlope, lady Richj the third to Eliia- 

KUdy Grey, and Horr.lady Nevill. To 
iunt«8S or Bedford's exUortat ion« and to 
Mward Wotton's advice Morio uitri- 
liii pnparatioD of the work ud ackno w 
^ XXX. 
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ledges assistance from Theodore Biodati fseo 
DioD&Ti, Ckablbs] and his ' sym^hismg 
friend, Uaister Doctor Gwinne'[fleeGwiMSB, 
MiTTHEW, M.D.] The latter is doubtless 
author of the many pieces of commendaUiry' 
verse contributed to this and other of Florio a 
works under the title of ' 11 Csndido.' Sir 
WilIiamCornw«l!is[i^.T.],wrltinguf a recent 
translation of Montaigne in his ' Essayes,' 
(1600), eaya: ' Montaigne speaks now good 
English. It is done by a feUow less behold- 
ing to nature for hb fortunes than wit, yet 
leaser for his face than his fortune. Tlie truth 
is be looks more like a good fellow than a 
man, and yet he is wise beyond eitker his 
fortune or education.' This is undoubtedly 
a reference to Florio. Comwallis obviously 
saw in manuscript Florio's translation, whit^ 
was entered at Stationers' Hall four years 
before its publication. 

Farmer and Warburton have argued that 
Shakespeare ridiculed Florio in Holofemes in 
' Love's Labour's Lost.' They chieBy rely 
on the bombastic prefaces to the' Worlde of 
Wotdes'andtoMontaigne. But there isreally 
nothing there tojustify the suggestion. Florio 
writes more in the vein of Armado than of 
Holofemes, and beyond the fact that he was 
a teacher of languages inliondonhe bears no 
resemblance whatever to the latter, a village 
schoolmaster. Florio as tlie prot^e^ of Loros 
BouthamptoD and Pembroke doubtless met 
Shakespeare, hut this is pure cotijecture. We 
are on safer ground in tracing the original of 
Gonxngo's description of an ideal state in tho 
'Tempest' lo Florio'a translation of Mon- 
taigne s essay. One copy of the 1603 edition 
of the Montaigne at the British Museum 
contains an autograph signature said to be 
by Shakespeare himself. It was purchased 
as a genuine autograph for 140/. in 1S38, 
havingbeen in the possession of the Rev. Ed- 
vord Pattescn of East Sheen, Surrev, whosa 
father, Edward Patleson, minister oF Smetb- 
wick, Staffordshire, had had it in his posses- 
sion at least as early as IT^M. Sir Frederick 
Madden, in a letter ori^nally addressed to 
the Society of Antiquaries (26 Jon, 1867), 
and afterwards republished from tho 'Ar- 
chieologia' as a separate pamphlet, vouched 
for the authenticity of the autograph. But 
later investigation has loft little doubt that 
it is aneighleenth-centuryforgery. Another 
copy of the same date in the same collection 
bears a signature alleged to be that of Bod 
Jonson. 'This is doubtlea genuine. 

In 1603 Florio became render in Italian 
to Queen Anne at a salary of 100/. a year, 
and on 6 Aug. 1604 was appointed by tho 
king gentleman-uxlraordinarj- and groom of 
the privy ob i WBb ar. In 1010 John Healey 
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dedicated to him his translation of ' Epictetus/ 
After 1620 Florio resided at Fulham, and he 
died there in August or Septemher 1625. 
Wood says that he retired to Fulham shortly 
before his death on account of the plague; 
but although he owned the lease of a house 
in Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, Fulham was his 
ordinary place of residence for at least five 
years before he died. By his will, dated 
20 July 1625, and proved 1 May 1626, he 
left most of his small property to his wife 
Rose. A daughter, Aurelia, married to John 
Molins, a surgeon of Shoe Lane, is mentioned. 
To the Earl of Pembroke he bequeathed 'all 
my Italian, French, and Spanish books, as 
well printed as unprinted, being in number 
about 340, viz. my new and perfect Dic- 
tionary, as also my ten dialogues in Italian 
and English and my unbound volume of 
divers written collections and rhapsodies.' 
Florio desired these books and manuscripts 
to be placed in Pembroke's library, either at 
Wilton or Baynard's Castle in London, and 
begged the earl to protect his wife from the 
molestation of his enemies, and to hand over 
to her any profit arising from the publica- 
tion of his manuscripts. His executors were 
Theophilus Field [q. v.], bishop of LlandafT 
and afterwards of Hereford, and Richard 
Cluett, vicar of Fulliam. Nothing is cer- 
tainly known of the fate of Morio's manu- 
scripts. Oldys possessed an autograph of 
*Giardino di Ricreatione,* which is now in 
the British Museum (see No. 3 below), and 
Wood says that Pembroke handed over much 
manuscript material to Torriano, who edited 
Florio*s Italian-English Dictionary in 1659, 
adding an English-Italian part. A suit of 
arms impaling Florio's was granted to his son- 
in-law Molins on 23 Aug. 1644. The poet 
Samuel Daniel ^q. v.] has been claimed as 
Morio's brother-in-law, on the ground that in 
the commendatory verse prefixed by Daniel to 
the 1613 edition of the Montaigne the trans- 
lator is addressed as * brother,* whereas in the 
earlier edition of 1603 Daniel had merely 
called Florio his friend. But the difference in 
the designation is amply accounted for by the 
fact that Florio and Daniel were in 1613 bro- 
ther-officers in the queen's household. Tliere 
is no other evidence of a family relationship, 
and the theory may safely be rejected. 

Florio*s works are : 1. * His First Fruits, 
which yield familiar speech, merry proverbs, 
witty sentences, and golden sayings,* Lon- 
don, 1578, with which is bound up * Perfect 
Induction to the Italian and English Tongues,* 
both dedicat<)d to Robert, earl of Leicester. 
The * First Fruits ' consist mainly of simple 
dialogues in English and Italian. The British 
Museum has only an imperfect copy. 2. 'A 



Short and Briefe Narration of the Two Na- 
vigations and Discoueries to the North-weast 
Partes called New Fraunce. first tmi»- 
lated out of French into Italian by that 
famous learned Man, Qeo, Bapt. Kamutins 
[Ramuzio], and now turned into English by 
John Florio,' London, 1580; dedicated to 
Edmund Bray. 3. 'Giardino di Ricreatione/ 
London (^Woodcock), 1591 ; dedicated to 
Master Nicholas Saunders of Ewell, esq.— a 
collection of 6,150 proverbs, all in Italian. 
A manuscript is in the British Museum with 
a dedication to Sir Edward Dyer ( Addit. MS. 
15214). It has been in the possession suc- 
cessively of Oldys, Isaac Heard, and B. H. 
Bright. 4. 'Florio's Second Frutes to be 
gathered of twelve Trees of diners but de- 
lightsome tastes to the tongues of Italian 
and English men. To which is annexed his 
Garden of Recreation, yielding 6,000 Italian 

Sroverbs,' London (ThomasWoodcock^, 1591; 
edicated to Nicholas Saunders. This work 
consists mainly of Italian and English dia- 
logues, with a reprint of No. 3. 5. ' A 
Worlde of Wordes : a most copious and 
exact Dictionarie in Italian and English, col* 
lected by John Florio,' London (for E.Blount ), 
1598 [see dedication noticed above] ; son- 
nets by II Candido, i.e. Gwynne, and verses 
by B. B. are affixed. A list of seventy-six 
books consulted by the compiler is given. 
In 1611 the dictionary was reissued as 
* Queen Anna's New World of Words, or Dic- 
tionarie of the Italian and English Tongues, 
collected and newly much augmented by 
lohn Florio,' London (for E. Blount and W. 
Barret). An Italian dedication to the queen 
is followed by an English address by the au- 
thor, an Italian poem by Alberico Gentili, 
an Italian and English sonnet by II Candido, 
and English verses by Samuel Daniel, James 
Mabbe, and John Thorys. * Necessary Rules 
and Short Observations for the True Pro- 
nouncing and Speedie Learning of the Italian, 
collected for Queen Anne,' forms an appendix 
of 73 pages. A third edition, * Vocabolario 
Italiano et Inglese,' revised by Gio. Torriano, 
appeared in 1659, together with an English- 
Italian part, apparently prepared from Florio's 
manuscripts. A fourth edition in 1688, further 
revised by J. Davis, M.D., was dedicated to 
Maria d'Este, queen of England. 6. * The 
Essayes on Morall, Politike, and Millitarie 
Discourses of Lo. Michaell de Montaigne. 
First written by him in French, and now clone 
into English,' London (for E. Blount), 1603 

ffor dedication see above]. There are pre- 
atory verses by II Canaido and Daniel. 
The second edition, dated 1613, is dedicated 
to Queen Anne, and is declared to be trans- 
lated from the last French edition. A reprint 
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Mjtena is said ( 
of Dorset, and 
Sevenaake. 

[Honter's NeirIllaaI.ratiDTis ot Sbakespears, i, 
23. U5, 1*8,281.273. 281 ; Wood's AthonieOiDn. 
ed. BUaa, ii. 3S0: Notos and Qasriea, 3rd aur. 
Tiii. 4 ; Florio"» Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.l 

S. L.L. 
FLOWEB, BENJAMIN (175S-18391, 
political vfriter, bom in London in 1/55, was 
tlie son of a prosperous tradesman, to a share 
of whose business he succeeded. Edward 
Fordham Flower [q. v.] was his nephew. 
Through unfortunate speculations, however, 
desciibod with much candour by himself in a 
'Stfttement of Facts,' he soon found himself 
greatly embarrassed, and ultimalet7,in 1785, 
acceptedan engagement to travel in business 
on the contineut for half the year, spending 
the other half in the een-ice of a firm at Tiver- 
ton. He thus had opportunities of visiting 
HoUnnd, Germanj, and Switzerland, and 
spent BLi months in France in 1791, 'the 
most innocent part of the revolution.' The 
impressions thus imbibed inspired hie work on 
theFrenchconstitutiontl792),wluchis,how- 
ever, much less an account of the French con- 
etitation than an attacli on the alleged defects 
of the English, and is too disciirm'e and irrele- 
Toot to be of much value for either purpose. 
Itcontributed to his being about this time Be- ^ 
lect«ui to edit the ' Cambridee Intelligencer/ 
which hia brother Bicbard, a fanner and 
atnuitch liberal, had a considerable share in 
establishing. It was almost the only pro- 
vincial newspaper in the kingdom which de- 
nounced the war with France as 'absurd and 
wicked,' nod advocated the removal of the 
grievances of the dissenters on the broad 
grounds of religious liberty. It thus attracted 
attention out of all proportion to its abilitv. 
Flower's hostility to the war was vigorously 
expressed in his ' Notional Sins Considered,' 
179*}; but hero again he is oxceedinglydigres- 
sive. In 17tl9 he was summoned before tbt) 
House of Ix>rds for an alleged libel upon 
Bishop Watson, whose political conduct he 
had ctinsured, and after a very short hearing 
VM adjudged guilty of a breach of privilege, 
andseotencedto sixmonths'imnrisonment in 
Newgate, and a finp of 100/. The proceed- 
ings seem to have been of a very nrbilrarv 
nature; but Flower's altemuls to obtain thei'r 
revision by application To iLe court of king's 
bimch were unsuccessful. His captivity was 
.■UoTtited by the visits of Uiss Eilu Oould, 
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a young lady who had herself suffered for her 
liberal opinions. Shortly after his release he 
married Iier,and, relinquishing hia newspaper, 
established himself in business as a printer 
at Uarlow in Essex, where he printed the 
works of his favourite divine, HoBert Robin- 
son, and carried on a monthly magasine, en- 
titled 'The Political Register,' from 1WJ7 to 
1811. His other publications were the ' Life 
ofRobinson 'accoiDpatiyingthe latler's works, 
a preface to his brother Richard's ' Letters 
from Illinois,* and some pamphlets on family 
affairs. Hiswifediedinl810,leavingliimtwo 
highly gifted daughters [see Adams, Sasaii 
Flower ; Flowbb, Eliza]. In his latter 
years he retired to Dalston, where he died on 
17Feb.lS29. Circumstances have given him 
a more important place in the history of Eng- 
lish journalism than his literary or politiral 
abilities could have procured him. His style 
has the warmth Imparted by conscientious 
conviction, hut he has no great aignmenta- 
tive power. As a man he is entitled to honour 
forliis diunterested consistency, and his in- 
dependence of thought preserved bim from 
some of the extremes to which the vutiemence 
of his temper might have inclined bim. 
Though an advocate of the French n<public, 
he was not a repubhcan at home, and in re- 
ligion be belonged to the most conservative 
school of English unitarianism. 

[The principnl authority for Flower's life op 
to 1808 is the Statement of Facts publishsd by 
bim in that year on occasion of a lawsuit fin: 
defomatioa.in whidi he recomed damaKea. Soa 
also an obituary notice, probably by W. J. Fox, 

the Monthly Repository, r . — ^ 
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FLOWER, EDWARD FORDHAM 

(1805-1883), author, younger son of Richard 
Flower, a brewer, banker, agriculturist, and 
breeder of sheep, was bum at Marden Hall, 
Hertfordshire, on ai Jan. 1805. Benjamin 
Flower fq, v.] was his uncle. At the age of 
twelve ne went with his father to Illinois, 
United States, but returning in 1824 he in 
1827 married Celina, eldest daughter of John 
Oreavesof Radford House, near Leamington, 
and, settling at Stratford-oo-Aron, opened a 
brewery in 1832, which was so successful 
that in thirty years he was able to retire and 
leave the business to his bods, Hu four 
times held the office of mavor of Stratford, 
the last occasion being in 1804, the year of 
the Shakespeare terrentenary. In this cele- 
bration be took a lending part, and was well 
known to all visitors to StakeapearB'a birth- 
place, more especially In Americans, mon^ 
of whom he noiniilalily entertained at his 
residence. The Hill, built in 1655. As a 
liberal he coolested Coventry in lt)66, atid 
s3 
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liondoa, ftnd being a great lover of horses he 
£pent t be remainder of his life in an endeavour 
to mitigate the suffering caused by the use 
of improi»er harness, tight bearing-reins, and 
gag-bits. In tbese efforts he was to a certain 
extent successful. He died at '.iTt Ilfde Park 
Gardens, London, 20 March 1^3, and his 
■widow Celina died 2 March 1884, aged 79. 
He left three sons, Charles Edward !■ lower, 
William Henry Mower, C.B.,LL,U.,K.R.S., 
director of the Natural History Department, 
British Museum, and Edgar Flower. The 
books lie published were : 1. ' A Few Words 
about Bearing Reins,' 1876. 2. ' Bits and 
Bearing Reins,' 1875 ; seventh edit ion, 1880. 
3. 'Horses and Harness,' 187(1. 4. 'The 
Stones of London, or Macadam i;. Vestries,' 
1880. 

[BitK and Benring Jteios, IfiS6, pp. 3-IS, with 
portrait and memoir; Victoria Mag. May 1878. 
pp. 67-8, with portrait ; Live Stork Journal. 
30 March 1883, p. !8S : Illustrated London 
News, 7May 1881, p. 453, Willi portmit; Times, 
27 Murchl883, p. 7-] Q. C. B. 

FLOWER, ELIZA (1803-1846), musical 
composer, elder daughter of Benjamin Flower 
[ci. v.], wag bom ut llarlow, Essex, 11) April 
1803. Her tirst published compositions, a 
series of 'Fourteen Musical llliislratious of 
tliB Wavurley Novels' (1831), followed by 
'Songsof the Pesiions' and a number of other 
pieces, indicated tlicmusician'spower of sym- 
pathetic espression. Among a few political 
songs, 'TheGflthering of the Union*, a juve- 
nile compasltion, has been ri>published as 
having been performed at the great Bir- 
miiigluira mi-eting in May 1832, where, in 
fact, the words hadbeensiing, but to another 
musical setting. Ufa higherclinractcr, though 
ei|ually simple, is the widely known chorus, 
'^owpraT we for our country '(1842). The 
chief work of Miss Flower's musical life was 
the composition of 'Hymns and Anthems, 
tliu words chiefly from IIolj- Scripture and 
the writings of the poets,' armngM in five 

fiflrts, ' Adoration' (IWl), 'Aspiration,' "Be- 
iofHeaven upon Earth' (1846), and 'Life 
in Deulh' (as yet unprinted). Eighteen of 
tjiose pieces were republished in 1888, and 
a further solectionis contemplated. The ob- 
ject of the composer was to supply a musical 
service for the congregation of South Place 
Chapel, Finsbury, which hadnoliturgv, and 
■was accustomed to simple psalmody fed bv 
a precentor. A choir wan, however, formed, 
nndmanyofthesecompositions, full of melody 
and musics] feeling, aud at the same time 
truly devotional incuaracter, were performed. 
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Among the anthems deserving special men- 
tion are several to poetry written by her 
sislur, Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams [q.v.l, 
including ' Darkness shrouded Calvary, and 
the well-known ' Nearer, my God, to Thee,' 
to the music of which many admirers of this 
hymn are st rangers. Among the more simpls 
hymns are Sir John Bowring's ' Ancient of 
Ages' and Milton's 'Defend the Poor and 
Desolate.' For the South Place Chapel choir 
a hymn-book was spcciallv compiled by Mr. 
W. J. Fox, to which music from the ben 
composerswaaadapted by Miss Flower. This 
higUy gifted and enthusiastic musician died 
of consumption 12 Dec. 1846, and was buried 
in her father's grave near Harlow. Her por- 
trait, drawn from memory by Mrs. Bridell 
Fox, lithographed by Vinter, has been pub- 
lished by Charles Fox. 

[PrivntB information ; Brown's Diet, of Mnii- 
ciuDS. p. 249 : The Beasoner, December IS4Q.1 
L. M. M. 

FLOWER, JOHN (J. 1658), noncon- 
formist divine, bom about 1024, ■was tlwson 
of William Mower of Cublev, Derbyshire. 
He became a commoner of l(ew Inn Hull, 
Oxford, in Act term 1640, proceeded B.A. 
2 April 1547, and was created M.A. by the 
parliamentaiT visitors, 14 April 1&48. Ac- 
cording to \\ ood ' he was soon after preacher 
of God's word at llmington in Warwickshire, 
and afterwards at Staunton in the county of 
KotIinHhttm,whereI find him in 1058' {?a*/i 
0.,»«. ed. Bliss, ii. 101,112). Ho virote; 
1. ' The Free and Honourable Servant, set 
forth in his Privileges and Prero^tives,' 8vo, 
London, 1653. 2. 'Several Quieries concern- 
ing the Church of Jesus Christ upon Earth, 
briefly explained and resolved,' 8vo, London, 
1658. 



Flower,sheriffof Rutland in 1386-7, by Elena 
his wife, was returned to parliament for the 
countv of Rutland in ISIW-T, again in 13W, 
1402,'l4O4, 1418-14. He was one of the 
feoffees of the Brigitine nunnerj- founded by 
Henry V in 1414. Still representing Rutland 
county Uewns chosen spealter four times — in 
14111, 1417, 14in, and 1422— a distinction 
hitherto unprecedented except in the case of 
Thomad Chaucer Tq. v.l From his holograph 
will (dated ir.A ■' '■■■ 
1428) ii is clear I 



n London, 
>nly be one of 
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tilt; Inns of Court. From tlila documont it 
appears that besiilea hia ancestral manor of 
Dkeham or Oalchiini in Rutlandshire, ha held 
eslalGB in Leicestershire ; that he had four 
SODS, Robert, Roger, Jolin, and William, and 
two daughters, Anneja and Joan, the latter 
being married to Sir Henry Ple«jngton of 
Iturley in Rutland, grandson of Sir Robert 
Pleayngton [q. v.], chief baron of the ex- 
chequer in the reign of Richard II, and that 
hie wife, Cecils, daughter of Anneys Sainon, 
was then living. The latter was his second 
vrife, his first wife being Catherine, daugh- 
t.?r and heiress of William Dalby of Exeter, 
li>under of certain almshouses mentioned in 
the will, and of which Flower seems to have 
bet'O the patron. The probate of Ihewill being 
dated 20 June 1428, Flower presumably died 
in ihat year. The manor of Okehani was in 
the poseession of Sir Hichard Flower, B, de- 
Mi.'en<]aiit, who died in 1623. Sir William 
liower, Sir Richard's great-great-grandson. 



enry was created, 
u 1751, Viscount Ashbrook (Iriah peerage), 
a title still extant. 

(Wright'sltutland, 1.29. [SB: Officio! Itctuni of 
Lists of Menbers of PBriimnent ; liot. Pari. ir. 
96 a. 107 n. 117 o. 170 u i The Fifty Eftr!i(Ht Eng- 
lish Wills {Early English Tsit Sue.), 55-64; 
Manning's Speakers. 62.] J. M. li. 

FLOWER, WILLUM (U98P-1588), 
Norroy king of arms, bom at York about 
149S, waa probably the elder son of John 
Flower, tailor and com merchant, of the 
parish of All Saints upon the I'avement, 
York, whoHi goods were adminietered on 
'2 Nov. 1523 hy Margaret, his widow. He 
married Helen Davyes, and had two sons 
and threedaughters.of whom Elizabeth mai^ 
ritd first, about 1570, Robert Glover [q.v.], 
Someraet herald, and »econdly,in April 158d, 
I Mr. Woolward. Noble r^htlv 



have been more assiduous m tfie duties o 
their profesBion than this Norroy, as thi 



18 of his province evince (ifut. 0/ 
CULof Anm, p. 172). He became Guisnes 
pursuivant extraordinary upon the removal 
of Fulke ap Howell at Weatminsior, 10 July 
I'H Henry \Ul. When Calais pursuivant 
extraordinary he was sent, 1 Aprd 1643, Ui 
" an to visit the merchants and marines 
bad been capture<l by the French, and 
I ooDfioed there (Noblb, loc. cit.) On 
Hay 1544 he was appointed Rouge Croix, 
ud promoted to the otlice of Chester herald 
obout 37 Henry VIIL With Sir Gilbert 
IMhick [a. v.], Uarter, he attended the Mai^ 
^uia of Kortluimpton iiilo France, wh«n Le 



.1 I Flower 

had an allowance of 10(>. [ler diem for his 
' dyett.' The deputation from Thomas Haw- 
ley, Clarenceux, lo Flower, constituting him 
his marshal and deputy, is dated at the house 
of the said Clarenceux in Barbican, London, 
1565, 1 and 2 I'hiLip and Mory. His potent 
as Norroy is dated 29 Jan. l<>€l-3 (Rtheb, 
Diary, Camden 



lary.i. 



Ftedera, svi. 620; Mit 
Soc, p. 276). A com 
was addressed to him on 10 July, II Elizabeth. 
On 9 March 1580 he obtained a patent join- 
iu^ Robert Glover, aomerset, his son-in-law, 
with himself for the office of Norroy, in which 
patent he is stated to be then eighty-two 
years of age. Flower died at Windsor in the 
autumn of 1568. His will, bearing date 
14 Oct., 30 Elizabeth, 1588. was proved in 
London 22 Nov. following. The effects were 
small, and the legacies consisted chiefly of 
Brticles of furniture and wearing apparel 
(.will registered in P. C. C. 9, Leicester). 

Flower's 'Visitation of Yorkshire'in 1563 
and 1564 was edited for the UarleianSodety 
in 1881 by Charles Beat Norcliffo of Langton, 
Yorkshire, from the original manuscript, 
which b OB been in the possession of the family 
eince 1738. Two copies of this visitation, one 
with additions, are in the College of Arms; 
a portion onlv is to be found in the Britisn 
Museum, Harleian MS. 1171. In 1667 
Flower undertook a ' Visitation of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster,' on which occasion hs 
appointed Robert Glover his marshal or de- 
puty ; the visitation has for that reason been 
sometimes described as 'Glover's Visitation.' 
The original manuscript is preserved in the 
College of Arms, but a carefully written 
transcript of it by Glover is in the British 
Museum, Hsileian MS. 2080. A second 
copy in the same collection, Harleiau MS, 
0169, with additional and enlai^d pedl- 
CTees, was made by William Smith [g;V.], 
Rouge Dragon pursuivant, in 1698. Tran- 
scripts of this visitation, all in the libraries 
of Humphrey Chelham of Manchester, and 
of Queen's College, Oxford, and other copies, 
more or less inaccurate, are in several public 
and private collections. It was printed by 
the Chetham Society in 1870 under the edi- 
torship of Uanon F. It. Raines. Flower's 
last undertaking was a 'Visitation of the 
County Palal ine of Durham ' in 1575, in which 
he was again greatly assisted by Glover, 
One hundred ond forty copies of this visitation 
were pr'mted at Neweaetle-upon-Tyne in 1S20 
from a copy in the possession of Nicholas 
Jobn Fhilipson, F.S.A., of that town. Manu- 
script copies exist in the libraries of the 
BritiiL Museum (Horl. MSS. 1 171 and 1640), 
of the College of Arms, of l^ueen's CoU^e, 
Oxford, and of Durham Cathedral. 
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[Raines's Introdu<;tion to Uincaibire VisiUlioa 
(ChethamSoc); NorcliffB'a PrefaCB to Yorluhire 
ViBiWian (UbtL Soc); C&Iendar of Sin tu Papers, 
DomeBlic, 1S47-80, ForngQ, lfifi3-8, p. 312; 
Kolile'B History of the Coll«ge of Amui i Sims's 
SIoDual for the OeaealogiBt, 2nd ed., pp. 16'^, 
168, 178.] G. Q. 
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degree. He became a member of the Inner 
Templo 11 Oct. 1552, and in the autumn of 
1669 and Lent of 1677 was teadcr, and in 
1679 treasurer. He obtained considerable 
celebrity as a lawyer in his own county. 
In 1571 he become counsttl to the dean and 
chapter of Norwich, and in 1573 to the town 
of Oreat Yarmouth. He was counsel also 
to SiV Thomas Greeham. The town of Nor- 
wich Ktva him B silver cnp in 1571,preBum- 
' ably for professional Hcn'iccs, and various 
ernteful clients settled annuities on him, 
Thomas Orimesdiche settling 40<. and John 
Thornton 26*. 8d. in 1673, and Simon Ilar- 
court of Stontoa Harcourt, Oxfordshire, one 
third of five marks in 1575. On 12 Feb. 1581 
he received a frrant from the clerk of the royal 
kitchen of a buck in summer and a doe in 
winter yearly from any royal forest in Nor- 
folk or elsewhere. His professional odvanco- 
ment was to be Serjeant und recordi-rof Grcot 
YarinouthinMIchuelma«lorm,lllUct. lr.HO, 
&nd on 23 Oct. 1584 tliinl bnron of the ex- 
chcijuer, when he resigned his rccordership. 
On -20 Feb. 1585 lie was a member of the 
Bpecial commission for the county of Middle- 
sex, before which Dr. Parry was tried and 
convicted for hi)(b treason. In tho winter 
of I5«j and 1580 ho went circuit in South 
Wall's, and in March held the assizes at 
Exeter. Here ftaol fevi'r broke out, and, 
seizing upon him, carried liim oft' between 
14 March and 4 April, lie was buried at 
Ilelhersctt Church, llewasaman of grasp- 
ing temper, but ajiparently not of fine feel- 
inps. In 15(14 he purchased Stanlii-ld Hall 
and ils furniture of John Applejard, in order 
to live there, and also married F^lizabeth, 
daupliter of ^^'illiam Foster of Wvmond- 
ham, who had long been Appleyardl's rais- 
trefg. In 1576 he acquired the site of the 
dissolved abbev of ^^'ymnndham. The pa- 
rishioners, wishing to preserve the church, 
petitioned the crown to be allowed to buy it 
at a valuation, ondpnid the money. Flower- 
dew, however, stripped it of its lead and 
CBTrieil oif a quantity of freestone, where- 
upon tlio exasperated parishioners dismantled 
it. His lands were tlisperHed on hia death, 
and he left no issue. According, howerer, 



[Foss'g Judges of England ; BIomcGelda KoT- 
folic, i. 731, 724; Diigdnlei Origines Jorid.; 
Holinahed's Chron. iv. 868 ; Leicester Cone- 
ipondence, p. 224 ; Burgoo's GreshBui. ii. US, 
499; Cooper's AlhenieCBDtabr.ii.S; Monahip'l 
Yam]Onth,i.293;Palmet'BeontinDatioii of Hun- 
ship's Yarmoatb, ii. 337 et seq. and Vincent'* 
Norfolk CoUectiuDS there cited; Hoaio'a AcU 
CaDcellariw ; Stiype's Annals, iv. 310, and PiT' 
ker, 4S3 ; Wwv^a Fun. Mon. p. 864 ; Lenwo't 
Domestic Papers, 1S81-9I1 ; App. 4, Rep. Pnbl. 
Hecords, p. 273 ; Oawdy MSS., Hist. MSS. 
Comra. Hep., 1385.] J. A. H. 

FLOWEES, FKEDERICK (1810-1886), 

Klice magistrate, third son of the Rev. FieU 
owers, rector of Partney, Lincolnshire, 
1B15-18, was bom at Boston in 1810, and 
educated at Louth grammar school, Lincoln- 
shire. He was admitted a student of Lin- 
coln's Inn 10 Nov. 1828, called t« the bol 
18 Nov. 1839, joined the midland circuit, 
and for many years practised as a special 
pleader. In 1862 he was appointed recorder 
of Stamford, and was for some time revising 
barrister for the northern division of Not- 
titaghamsbire. llcwas named bySirGeorge 
Grey police magistrate at Bow Street, Lon- 
don, U July 1864, and sat at that court until 
his death. lie also acted as a magi:<traia 
for Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, HerlfordBhire, 
and Es.^ex. As a police magistrate ho was 
I extremely tvell known and greatly respected. 
I His common sense, combined with a sound 
knowledge of the law, prevented him from 
making many mistakes m his decisions. He 
possessed kindness, lact, and discrimination, 
and a strong sense of justice, especially to- 
wards those who were poor and weak. He 
died at his residence, Ilolmesdale, Tottenham 
Lane, Homsey, Middlesex, i>6 Jan. 1886, and 
was buried at Partney on 30 Jan., where on 
his grave is a monumental cross, and in the 
church there is a memorial brass. He married 
in 1841 Ann, only daughter of R. Kirby, by 
whom he left one son. 

[Law Times, 13 Pel.. 18BS, p. 276; Solicitors' 
Journiil, 30 Jon. 1SB6, p. 2ii ; Law Journal. 
30 Jan. IB86, p. 79 ; Graphic. 8 Jan. 1881, p. 32, 
with portniit; Saturday Review, 30 Jan. 1886, 
pp. 145-0.] O. C. B. 

FL0WERS,GEORGEFRENCH(1811- 
18721, composer and musical theorist, fourth 
son of tho Rev. F'ield Flowers, was bom in 
IBll at Itost on, Lincolnshire ;heBtudiedmusic 
under Rink and ^'on Wartensee in Germany, 

S'aduated Mus. Rac. from Lincoln Collegv, 
xford, in 1 839, and proceeded doctor of music 
in 1865. In the meautims he was ornnist 
at the Chapel of the British E^I»asy,FarIS( 
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St. Mark's, MyddeltonSquare, and St. John's, 
Paddington, successively. Flowers founded 
the Contrapuntists' Society in 1843, was re- 
sponsible for some contrapuntal and musical 
reviews in the 'Literary Gazette' about that 
time, and was author of an analysis of Qoss's 

* Harmony' in the * Fine Arts Journal' (1847, 
p. 446 et seq.) His * Essay on the Construc- 
tion of Fugue with . . . new Kules for Har- 
mony ' appeared in London in 1846 ; the * Pic- 
torial Representation of the Science of Har- 
mony,' a translation of Basler's ' Heisekarte,' 
in 1850; and a poem on ' Muscular Vocalisa- 
tion,' Barrow-on-Humber, in 1861. ^lowers 
introduced and developed Vogler's system of 
progressive cadences (cf. his papers in Mu- 
sical World of 1848, pp. 601 and 664). He 
contributed opinions on musical matters for 
many years to the * Musical Examiner' and 

* Musical World.' In 1860 {Mus. Worlds 
p. 650) he annoimced his determination to 
cultivate and bring forward English vocal 
talent by means of a British school of vocali- 
sation. His attempt was justified a year or 
two later by some measure of success, strik- 
ingly illustrated by the excellent singing of 
his young pupils in St. James's Hall, yet no 
trace remams of the institution which pro- 
mised so well. The late Mrs. Howard Paul 
may be cited as having been its most distin- 
^ished member. Flowers displayed in the 
composition of his * Organ Fugues, * Pastoral 
Chorus,' and * Choral Fugue ' all the erudition 
expected from so earnest a follower of Bach 
and Yogler. His elaborate first mass, about 
1860, probably marks the date of his recep- 
tion in the church of Rome. Flowers died 
of cholera, 14 June 1872. 

[Grove's Diet, of Music, i. 635 ; Browns Diet, 
of Musicians, p. 249 ; Musical World, 1844-52 ; 
other periodicals mentioned above; Gorman's 
Converts to Borne, p. 39; Foster's Alumni Oxon«] 

L. M. M. 

FLOYD, FLOUD, or LLOYD, ED- 
WARD (d. 1648 P), was a catholic barrister 
w^ho became stewiml in Shropshire to Lord- 
chancellor Ellesmere and the Earl of Suffolk. 
In 1621, when he was a prisoner in the Fleet 
at the instance of the privy council, he was 
impeached in the House of Commons for 
having said : * I have heard that Prague is 
taken ; and Goodman Palsgrave and Good- 
-wife Palsgrave have taken their heels ; and 
as I have heard. Good wife Palsgrave is taken 
prisoner.* These words, it was alleged, were 
spoken by him in a most despiteful and scorn- 
ful manner, to insult the prmce palatine and 
his wife. The case led to an important consti- 
tutional decision. The commons condemned 
him on 1 May to pay a fine of 1,000/., to 
etand in the pillory in three different places 



for two hours each time, and to be carried 
from place to place upon a horse without a 
saddle, with his face towards the horse's tail, 
and holding the tail in his hand. Floyd im- 
mediately appealed to the king, who the next 
morning sent to inquire upon what prece- 
dents the commons grounded their claim to 
act as a judicial body in regard to ofiences 
which did not concern their privileges. A 
debate of several days led to a conference of 
the two houses, when it was agreed that the 
accused should be arraigned before the lords, 
and that a declaration should be entered on 
the journals that his trial before the commons 
should not prejudice the just rights of either 
house. The lords added to the severity of 
the first j udgment. On 26 May ¥\ojd was con- 
demned to be degraded from the estate of a 
gentleman ; his testimony not to be received ; 
he was to he branded, whipped at the cart's 
tail, to pay 5,000/., and to he imprisoned in 
Newgate for life. When he was branded in 
Cheapside he declared that he would have 
given 1,000/. to be hanged in order that he 
might be a martyr in so good a cause. Some 
days afterwards, on the motion of Prince 
Charles, it was agreed by the lords that the 
whipping should not be inflicted, and an 
order was made that in future judgment 
should not be pronounced, when the sentence 
was more than imprisonment, on the same 
day on which it was voted. The remainder 
of the monstrous sentence on Floyd seems 
to have been carried into effect. But he was 
liberated on 16 July 1621, after the new 
lord keeper Williams had prevailed with 
Buckingham to recommend to Charles I a 
liberal exercise of his prerogative of mercy 
in the case of political prisoners (GardikeB| 
Hist, iv. 137). On the petition of Joane, 
his wife, the lords on 6 Dec. 1621 ordered his 
trunk and writings to be delivered up to her; 
the clerk first taking out * such popish beads 
and popish books* as were therem (Lords' 
Journals, iii. 183). Perhaps he is the person 
whose death is thus recorded by Smyth: 
* Judy 1648, Mr. Fludd (an honest recusant), 
my old acquaintance, about this time died ' 
(Obituary, p. 26). 

Ilallam speaks with great severity of the 
cruelty of these proceedings. 'The cold- 
blooded, deliberate policy of the lords is still 
more disgusting than the wild fury of the 
lower house * (Constitutional Hist., t th edit, 
i. 361 ). A collection, made by Sir Ilarbottle 
Grimstone, bart.,of theproceedinj^ in Floyd's 
case in the House of Commons is preserved 
in the Ilarleian MS. 0274, art. 2. 

[Gardiner's History of England, i v. 119-22; 
Birch's James I, ii. 252-B; Camden's James I; 
Campbell's Lord Chief Justices, i. 366, 389, 390; 
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Commons' Joomals, i. 596-624 ; Howeirs Sute 
Tiialj, ii. 1153 seq. yiii. 92; Liiigard*s Hist, of 
£iigUod(1849), ni. 223; Lord^ JonrnaLi, iii. 
110-83; Parliament&iy Hist. t. 427-47.] T.C. 

FLOYD, HEXRY (1563-1041), Jesuit, 
elder brother of Father John Floyd [q. v.], 
bom in Cambridgeshire in 1563, received his 
education in the English Collie of Douay 
during it 8 temporary removal to Kheims. On 
8 May 1589, being then a deacon, he was sent 
with other students by Dr. Richard Barret, 
president of the college, to assist in com- 
mencing the new English College founded by 
Father Parsons at Valladolid (itecords of the 
English CathMcs, i. 220, 224). For a time 
he was stationed at the ' residence' or semi- 
nary established by Parsons at Lisbon. He 
was probably ordained priest in 1592, and he 
defended universal theology with great ap- 
plause at Seville on 20 Feb. 1592-3. From 
Lisbon he crossed over to England about 1597, 
and for nineteen years he was chaplain to 
Sir John Southcote. In 1599 he entered the 
Society of Jesus, and in 1618 was professed 
of the four vows. He unden!\*ent many vicis- 
situdes, and at various times was incarcerated 
in Newgate, the Clink, and the Fleet prisons 
in Lonaon, and in Framlingham ana Win- 
chester gaols. His zeal in promoting the 
catholic cause rendered him particularly ob- 
noxious to the government, and his name fre- 
quently occurs in the state papers. On the 
accession of James I, being sent into banish- 
ment with many other priests, he retiinied 
to Lisbon ; but he soon revisited England, 
and again fell into the hands of the pursui- 
vants. After serving the mission in the Lon- 
don district for manv years, he died in London 
on 7 March 1640-r. 

[MoruH Hist. Missionis Angl. Soc. Jesu, p. 286 ; 
Oliver'H Jesuit Collections, p. 93; Foley "s Re- 
cords, i. 603-13, vii. 207.] T. C. 

FLOYD, JOHN (1572-1049), je8uit,called 
also Daniel A Jesu, younger brother of Father 
Henry Floyd [q. v.], was born in Cambridge- 
shire in 1572. After stiidving in the school 
of the English Jesuits at l^^u in Normandy, 
he was admitted on 17 March 1587-8 into 
the English College at Rheims, where he made 
his course of humanities and philosophy. 
Next he proceeded to Rome, was admitted 
into the English College there 9 Oct. 1590, 
and joined the Society of Jesus 1 Nov. 1592 
(Foley, Iteconh, vi. 185). On 18 Aug. 1593 
ne received minor orders at Rheims or Douay, 
and on the 22nd of the same month he was 
sent back to the English College at Rome 
with nine companions ( Douay Diaries, pp.232, 
2d3\ He taught philosophy and theology 
witn great success, and acquired fiemie as a 



preacher. In 1600 he became a profiBSsed 
father of the Jesuit order. He laboiued long 
and xealously on the English miaaion. Having 
ventured to viait Father Edward Oldoome in 
Worcester gaol in 1006, he was detained, and 
he was unable either by entreatiea or Inibes 
to escape the clutches* of Popham (MoBU^ 
Hist, MiMtionU Anglic, See. Jesuy p. 287). 
After a year's imprisonment he was sent into 
exile with forty-six other priests, and he spent 
four years in preaching at St. Omer and com- 
posing controversial works. Then he re- 
turn^ to England, where he was often cap- 
tured, and as often contrived by payments of 
money to escape from the pursuivants. Fi- 
nally he settled at Louvain, where he was 
Erofeseor of theology. He died suddenly at 
It. Omer on 15 Sept. 1649 (Fhrus Anfflo- 
BararicuSf p. 51). 

Wood describes him as 'a person excel- 
lently learned, as well in philosophy as 
theology ' {Athena Oaron. ed. Bliss, iii. 483). 
He wrote the following works, some of 
which appeared under the pseudonyms of 
Daniel & Jesu, Hermannus Loemelius, George 
White, and Annosus Fidelis Yerimentanus^ 
and the name Flud, and the initials J. R. : 
1. * The Overthrow of the Protestants Pulpit- 
Babels, convincing their Preachers of Lymg 
and Rayling, to make the Church of Rome 
seeme mysticall Babell ' [St. Omer], 1612, 4to. 
This contains an answer to *The Jesuites 
Gospel 1,' by William Crashaw [q. v.], pub- 
lished in 1610. Floyd's work, which pur- 
{)ort8 to be by * J. R., Student in Divinity,* 
las been erroneously ascribed toFather Robert 
Jenison (Gillow, Bibliographical Diet. iii. 
611). In reply to this or some other work 
by Floyd, bir Edward Hoby wrote *A 
Counter-Snarle for Ishmael Rabshakeh, a 
Cecropedian Lycaonite, being an Answer to a 
Roman Catholic, who writes himself J. R.,* 
London, 1613. 2. * Purgatories Triumph over 
Hell, maugre the barking of Cerberus in S,>t 
Edward Hobyes Counter-Snarle. Described 
in a Letter to the said Knight, from J. R., 
authour of the Answere unto the Protestants 
Pulpit-Babels,' 1613, 4to, to which Hoby re- 
joined in a book entitled * Curry-comb lor a 
Coxcombe,* 1615. 3. * Synopsis Apostasiie 
Marci Antonii de Domini8,olim Archiepiscopi 
Spalatensis, nunc apo8tatae,ex ipsiusmet libro 
delineata,' Antwerp, 1617, 8vo, translated into 
English by Father Henry Hawkins, St. Omer, 
1617, 8vo, and again edited by John Fletcher, 
D.D. [q. v.], Lond. 1828, 8vo. 4. * Hypocrisis 
M. A. de Dominis detects, sen censura in 
ejus libros de Republics Ecclesiastica,' Ant- 
werp, 1620, 8vo. 5. * Censura X Librorum 
de Republica Ecclesiastica M. A. de Dominis/ 
Antwerp, 1620, 12mo ; Cologne, 1621, Svo^ 
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6. * Ood and the King : or a. Dialogue wherein 
ia treated of Allegiance due to ... E. James 
within hia Dominions, which (by removing 
all Controveraies and Causes of Dieaentions 
and Suspitiona) bindeth Subjects bj an in- 
violable band of Love and Dutv to their 
Soveraigna,' translotiid from the Latin, Co- 
lo|^e,ie20,12mo. 7. 'St, Augustine's Medi- 
tations,' tTBnalated, St. Omer, 16-21, lOmo, 
Pans, 1655, 16mo. 8. ' Monarchite EcclC' 
eiasticie ex scriptis M. Antonii de Dominis 
, . . DemonatratiOiduobuslibriscomprehensa, 
Beu RedpubliCB Eccleaiaslica M. Ant. de 
Dominis, per ipsum a fundamentis eversa,' 
Cologne, lD22,avo. 9. 'A Word of Comfort ; 
or a DiscourBe conceming the late lamentablu 
AccidentoftheFallofaRoomeat aCatholike 
Sermon in the Black-Friars at London, where- 
with about fore-flcore persons were oppressed 
. . , By J. R.P.,'St.Omer, 1633,4to. This 
relates to the ' Fatal Vespers' [see Dbuby, 
IloBEET, 1587-1623]. 10. 'Of the Sacrifioe 
of the Mass,' translated from the Spanish of 
AntonioMolinB,8t.Omer,1623,4to, 11. 'On 
the Real Presence,' Si. Omer, 1024, 12mo. 
V2. 'An Answer to Fraocis Whil ' ' 



cles ofTered bj King James to Father John 
Fisher, S. J.,' St. Omer, 1625, 4to. Francis 
Mason replied to Floyd in the second edit. 
of his ' Vmdiciw Eccleaim Anglicanie,' 1626. 
13. ' AnApologyoftheHoly^aApostoiicks 
Proceedings fortheGovemmentoftlieCatho- 
licks of Euetand during the tyme of pereocu- 
tion. With a Defence of a Religious Slate, 
written by Daniel of Jesus,' Rouen, 1630, 
4to. The first part is Iranslaled from the 
French. An enlarged Latin edition was 
piiblished at Cologne and St. Omer in 1631. 
This worh relates to the disputes between 
the Jesuits and the secular priests in the mat- 
ter of the episcopacy. It drew down the 
censure of the theological faculty of the Sor- 
Ijonne upon its author, who repliMl with 
No. 16 below. 14. ' A Paire of Spectacles 
for Sir Humphrey Linde to sen his way 
withall j or, an Answenre to his booke called 
ViftTutn,aSafeWay,'a.l. 1631, 8 vo. This 
has been ijometimes attributed to Father Ro- 
bert Jonison, but with no apparent founda- 
tion. Lynde's' Vin Tuta,' 1628, W4vs answered 
more fully by John Heigham. 15, 'Hei^ 
manni Loemelii . . . Spongia tjui diluun- 
tur Calumniic nomine Focultalis Parisien- 
•is impositffi libro <jui inscribitur Apologia 
Sanctffi Sedis Apoatolics circa Regimen Ca- 
Iholicorum AngUre," *c, St. Omer, 1631, 8vo. 
A rejoinder was published on the part of 
ibc ^Mthimne. Oillow ^iveis a list of the 
pDDcipal booka occatiuoed by Ruyd's works 
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against Dr. Richard Smith, bishop of Chnl- 
cedon,and the French clergy who supported 
him (Sibl. Diet. ii. 304, SOT}). 16, 'Answer 
to a Book intituled " Instructions for tha 
Catholicka of England."' 17. -The Church 
Conquerant over Human Wit,' St. Omer^ 
1638, 4to, being a reply to Chillingwnrth'a 
'Religion of Protestants.' 18, 'The Total 
Summ,' St. Omer, 1638, 4to, reprinted in 
1639 with 'The Judgment of an University 
Slan on Mr, Chilli ngworlh's Book, bv Father 
Williftm Lacv.' 19. 'The Impoatureof Pu- 
ritan Piety,' St. Omer, 1639. 20. ' A Treatise 
on Holy Pictures.' 21. 'Vita Brunehildis, 
Franc ommRegine, liber prim us,' manuscript 
folio, at St. Omer. It is cited by Bollandua 
in his notes to the life of St. Nicet, bishop of 
Besan^on, under 8 Feb. 

[Oillov's Sibl. Diet, of the Eagltsh Catholics; 
Foley's Records, iv. 237, vii. 266; Olivar's Jissuit: 
CollectioDs, p. 04 ] Notes and Queric<s, Srd ser. 
ii. 38 ; Pamaoi'i Memoirs, pp. ISl, 125; Soulh- 
well's Bibl. Smptqmm Soc. Jesn, p. 449 ; De 
Backer's Bibl. dea EcriTains da la Compagnia do 
J^suB(iSfl9), i. 1888; DoJd's Chnii:h Bist. iii. 
105 ; Wood's AthaniP Oxon. (Bliss), ii, 196. iii. 
92. 386, 996, ir. 309.] T. C. 

FIX)YD,SiRJOIIN(1748-lBie), general, 
was elder son of Captain John Floyd of the lat 
or king's dragoon guards (killed m Qermony 
during the seven years' war ), by Mary, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. James Bate, rector of Chilhun, 
Kent. He was bom on 22 Feb. 1748, and 
entered the army on 5 April 1760, at the ago 
of twelve, as a cornet in Eliott'e light horse, 
afterwards the 16th or king's royal hussars. 
He is sold to have received his commlssJoa 
without purchase, as some recognition of hia 
father's gallantry, and he at once joined the 
regiment, and distinguished himself at the 
battle of Emsdorf. He was promoted lieu- 
tenant on 20 April 1763, and made riding- 
master to hia rwtiment. His skill in Ihia 
capacity brought him under the notice of the 
authorities. General Eliott, afterwards Lord 
Hcathfield, spoke most favourably of his abili- 
ties, and he was ' lent ' to the 1st dragoons, 
the royals, in order to improve their nding. 
Under the patronage of EUott, Floyd was pro- 
moted, without purchase, captain-Ueuteoant 
on 20 May 1770, and captain on 26 May 1T72 
in the 16th hussars, end on 6 May 1779 major 
in the newly raised 21fit light dragoons. In 
1781 it was determined to raise a cavalry 
regiment eipressly for service in India, and 
on 24 Sept. in that jear Floyd was gaielled 
lie utenont-colonel of t his ne w regi munt, w bich 
was styled first the 23rd, and then the Ifltb 
light dragoons. He reached Madras in 1782, 
in which year he was gasetted a local colonel 
in the East Indies, and remained in that 
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presidency for eighteen years, during which 
he showed himself the most accomplished 
English cavalry commander who ever served 
in the south of India. On 18 Nov. 1790 he 
was promoted colonel, and was in the same 
year appointed by Lord Comwallis to com- 
mand all the cavalry upon the Coromandel 
coast. In the three campaigns of Lord Com- 
wallis a^inst Tippoo Sultan Floyd greatly 
distinguished himself. Before Lord Com- 
wallis had assumed the command in person, 
Floyd performed his greatest feat ot arms. 
He had occupied Coimbatore on 21 July 1790 
with the van of the army, and, after leaving 
headquarters there, he established himself on 
26 Aug. at Satyamangalam with a detach- 
ment of the 36th regiment, and some of his 
own troopers of the 19th light dragoons. 
He was attacked by the enemy's cavalry in 
greatly superior force, but succeeded in re- 
treat inff in good order. Comwallis hereupon 
fave Floyd the command of the van-guard, 
[e was wounded during the siege of Banga- 
lore in March 1791, distinguished himself on 
the left wing in the battle of Arikera in 
May 1791, and served in the general action 
in Slay 1792 near Seringapatam, which in- 
duced Tippoo to sue for terms. After the 
conclusion of this war Floyd took his regi- 
ment into cantonments at Bangalore; nc 
serv^ed as second in command to Colonel 
Braithwaite in the capture of Bangalore in 
1793, and was promoted major-general on 
6 Oct. 1794. When the second war with 
Tippoo Sahib broke out, Floyd again com- 
manded the cavalry, and acted as second in 
command to General Harris. He led the 
advance of the army into Mysore, and the 
charges of his cavalry did much to win the 
battle of Malavalli. When the siege of Se- 
ringapatam was formed, Floyd commanded 
the covering army, and brought the Bombay 
column, under Major-general James Stuart, 
safely into camp. In the year after the cap- 
ture of Seringapatam, Floyd,who had acquired 
great wealth from the lucrative appointments 
he had held in India, and from the booty 
of Seringapatam, returned to England. He 
was received with great distinction, was ap- 
pointed colonel of the 23rd light dragoons on 
11 Sept. 1800» and was promoted lieutenant- 
general on 1 Jan. 1801. He never again saw 
service, but spent some years on the staff in 
Ireland, commanding the Limerick division 
from 1803 to 1800, and the Cork division 
from 1809 to 1812. He was transferred to 
the colonelcy of the 8th light dragoons on 
13 Sept. 1804, promoted general on 1 Jan. 
1812, and in 1817 he received the honourable 
but sinecure office of governor of Qravesend 
and Tilbury. On 30 March 1816 he was 



created a baronet, and a special crest of a 
lion rampant, bearing the standard of Tippoo 
Sultan in its paws, was granted to Mm. Floyd 
was twice married: first, in 1771, to Rebecca 
Juliana, daughter of Charles Darke of Ma- 
dras ; and secondly, in 1803, to Anna, daugh- 
ter of Crosbie Morgell, and widow of Sir Bajiy 
Denney, bart., of Tralee Castle. By his fiist 
wife he left one son (an officer who served in 
the Peninsula and at Waterloo, and who 
succeeded him as second baronet) and two 
daughters, one married to General Sir Joseph 
Fuller, G.C.H., and the other to the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Feel, the second baronet. 
Floyd died suddenly of gout in the stomach, 
on 10 Jan. 1818, shortly before completing his 
seventieth year. 

[Royal Military Calendar, 1st edit. ; Foster's 
Baronetage ; Military Record of the 8th Hussars; 
Comwallis Correspondence ; Mackenzie*8 Sketch 
of the War with Tippoo Sultan from 1789 to 
1792 ; Dirom's Narrative of the Campaign in 
India in 1 792 ; Beatson's War with Tippoo Sul- 
tan in 1799; Lushington's Life and Services of 
General Lord Harris ; Wellesley Despatches.] 

H. M. S. 

FLOYD, THOMAS (J. 1603), author, a 
Welshman, entered New Inn, Oxford, as a 
commoner in 1589, graduated B.A. on9Feb. 
1592-3, afterwards transferred himself to 
Jesus College, and took the degree of M.A. 
on 5 Feb. 1595-6. He was the author of 
* The Picture of a Perfect Commonwealth, 
describing as well the Offices of Princes and 
inferior Magistrates over their Subjects, as 
also the Duties of Subjects towards their 
Governors,' &c., London, 1600, 12mo. He 
also wrote some Latin verses in * Academise 
OxoniensisPietas erga JacobumRegem,' 1603. 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), i. 744; Fasti, 
i. 257, 270.] J. M. R. 

FLOYER, Sir JOHN (1649-1734), nhy- 
sician, bom in 1649, was the son of Ricnard 
Floyer of Hintes, Staffordshire. He entered 
as commoner of Queen's College, Oxford, at 
the beginning of 1664, being then fifteen years 
of age. He was B.A. 16 April 1668, M.A. 
1671, B.M. 27 June 1674, D.M. 8 July 1680 
(Wood). After twelve years' residence in 
Oxford, he settled at Lichfield as a physician. 
He was knighted in or before 1686, whether 
merely for professional eminence or for poli- 
tical services does not appear ; but he would 
seem to have been in some way mixed up 
with the intrigues of James II in 1686 to 
obtain control over the corporation of Lich- 
field. There is no record of any other notable 
events in his life, except the publication of 
his several books. Floyer's name is known 
in connection with that of Samuel Johnson^ 
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Mw WB», by Ills advice, sent up to bo touched 
' Queen Anne for ijie 'evil.' It is also 
Wwortliy that some of Floyer'g books were 
inted for MicbacI Johnson, bookseUer, of 
chfield, father of the lexicography 
Mined considerable eminencr — ' 
>i>^ iind died on 1 Feb. 1TS4. 

Floyer was one of the roost original phy- 
BicianB of the greet scientific period in which 
be lived. Hia works show independence of 
thought and the spirit of reeeurch ; while 
some have been im]iortant as being the starts 
ing-points of new methods in medical prac- 

His first book. ' The Touchstone of Medi- 
cines,' contains a number of operaltons on 
the ta£l«andBmellof plants and other dru^, 
considered as a guide to their medicinal vir- 
tues, a subject treated of by Galen and other 
ancient writers, and by some of the modems, 
though not now held to be worth considera- 
tion. This work, as well aa that on animal 
humours, which is of tlie same class, contains 
many cbemical and microscopical observa- 
tions, hut it appears to have been treated with 
BOme ridicule. 

Ills work on the pulse watch is much more 
important. Floyer was tlie first to make 
regular observations upon the rate of the 
piuBe, counting the number of beats in a 
minute by the watch. Before his time, though 
other points connected with the pulse had 
been carefully studied, this bad been ne- 
glected. The pulse watch was merely H 
watch constructed to go for exactl]' one i 
minute. Though Floycr's observations were ' 
not tierfcctlTaccurale,£tilI,inHaller'B words, I 
he ' DToke the ice,' and introduced a practice I 
now universal, Floyer did good service also j 
by hia advocacy of cold bathing In a work 
publistuvd under dlH'erent titles in several edi- ; 
tions. He showed that the Itoman customs 
of bathing had been prevalent in Britain in 
former times, and attributed to their disuse 
tlie occurrence of many diseases. He even 
went BO far aa to ascribe solutaiy physical 
«onsequencea to infant baptism by immersion, 
and oavDcated tike restoration of this ancient 
method of performing the rite. Indeed he 
euccuedsd more tbon once in getting children 
tLua baptised according to the rubric ; and 
his authorltv has been i^uoted by theological 
•xlvocstes of baptism by uiimersion. He also 
built or got built a cold bath In the neigh- 
bourhood of Lichfield. 

'Ilie work on oatliuui is also very note- 
worthy, not only as containing excellent 
clinical observations, hut us giving the first 
□t, derived from dissect ion, of thechange 



understood. This observation, wliich has 
been often quoted in modern text-bonks, was 
made not on the human subject, hut on a 
broken-winded mare. Floyer clearly dla- 
tinguishes Hpaamodic astbma (from wliich he 
himself sufiered), and assigns for it the 
cause as do most mo<1em authorities, viz. : 
' contraction of the muscular fibres of the 
bronchia.' His other medical wntlngs ore 
less important. Holler remarks that Floycr's 
works were leas known abroad than they 
deserved to be, and even in this country be 
has hardly received full Justice. He was 
evidently a man of miscellaneous as well as 
medical learning, and greatly interested him- 
self in the study of prophecy. 




Tonchstone of Medicines,' London, printed 



for Michael Johnson at Iiicbfieid, vol. 1. 1687, 
vol. ii. 1690. Svo. a. 'Preternatural Stats 
of the Animal Humours, described by their 
Sen8ibleQualitie8,'London,1696,8vo, 8.' An 
Enquiry intothe Right Use of Baths,' London, 
1697, 8vo; afterwards under other titles, 
vIe. : ' The Ancient Psycbrolusia Hevived,' 
London, 1702, 1706; ''History of Hot and 
Co!dDftlhing,'withBppendisbyDr.Bavnard, 
London,1709, 1715, 1732; Manchester; 1844, 
13mo ; in German, Breslau, 1749 ; in Latin, 
Leyden, 1699, Amsterdam, 1718. 4. 'Trea- 
tise on the Asthmo,' London, 1098 i 3rd ©d. 
1745, 8to ; in French, Paris, 1761 (Watt, 
BU-LBrit.) e.'ThePhyaician'sPulseWatch,' 
vol.i. 1707, vol. ti.l7]0,eTo. 6. A letter on 
bathing in Dr. Joseph Browne's accoltnt of 
cures performed bycoldbaths, London, 1707. 
7. ' A Letter concerning the Rupture of the 
Lungs,' London, 1710, 8vo (Wirt). 8. 'The 
Sibylline Oracles, translated from the Greek,' 
London, 1713, 8vo. 9. 'A Vindication of the 
Sibylline Oracles,'London,l716,8T0.10.'Two 
EssiiTS, on the Croallon and on the Mosuc 
System,' Nottingham, 1717, em. 8to. 11. 'An 
Exposition of the liovelntions,' London and 
Liclfield, 1719. 13. ' Exposition and Vm- 
(licatlon of Esdras' (announced as on sale 
172^1 not Been). 13. 'An Essay to restore 
theDippingof Infants in their Daptism,' Lon- 
don, 1722, 8vo. 14.'MeilIcinaGeronocomicB, 
or the Galenic Art of Preserving Old Men's 
Healths,' London, 1724, 1725, 8vo. 15. 'A 
Comment on Forty-two Histories dmcribed 
by Hippocrates in his "Fpidemics,"' Sx., 
London, 1726, 8vo. IR. 'Two memoirs in 
* Philos. Transactions,' vols. \xi. and xxiii., 
of no great importance. 

Floytr states that the following manu- 
HTipta were left In the library of Queuu'a 
College, Oxford, but they are not named in 
Coxe'sCaisJogue of Oxford MSS.:(1)' Ad- 
vice to a Young Pbyticisn ; ' 1.2) ' MedicioM 
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distributed into Classes by their Tastes;' 
(3) 'The Third and Fourth Parts of the 
Pulse Watch;' (4) 'Essay on Air, Exercise,' 
&c. Two letters of Floyer's, without impor- 
tance, are among the Brit. Mus. MSS. 

[Wood's Athen© Oxon. ii. 979 (ed. 1721); 
Harwood's History of Lichfield, 1806 ; Haller, 
Bibl. Med. Pract. iv. 10; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Gent. 
Mag. March 1734.] J. F. P. 

FLUDD or FLUD, ROBERT, M.D. 
(1574-1637), rosicrucian, second, or, accord- 
ing to AVaite, fifth son of Sir Thomas Fludd, 
knight, by Elizabeth, daughter of Philip 
Andros of Taunton, Somerset, was bom in 
1574 at Milgate House, in the parish of Bear- 
sted, Kent. The family was of Welsh origin ; 
Robert's grandfather, David Fludd, was of 
Morton, Shroiishire. Sir Thomas Fludd was 
' sometime treasurer of war to Q. Elizabeth 
in France and the Low Countries.' In 1591 
Fludd became commoner of St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford, and graduated B.A. on 3 Feb. 
1596 ; M.A. on 8 July 1598. As a student 
of medical science he travelled for nearly 
six years on the continent, visiting France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, and teaching in 
noble families. Returning with consider- 
able repute as a proficient m chemistry, he 
became a member of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and on 16 May 1605 received the degrees of 
M.B. and M.I). Early in 1606 ho was twice 
examined by the College of Physicians ; on 
the second occasion (7 Feb.) the censors 
reported that although he had not fully 
satisfied the examiners, he was qualified to 

{practise medicine. In consequence of si- 
eged expressions of contempt for the Gale- 
nic system, he was cited to appear before 
the censors on 2 Mav 1006. lie denied the 
charges ; his accusers not appearing, he was 
dismissed with an admonition. Thrice in 
the same year he was examined as a candi- 
date for the fellowship, and on 22 Dec. was 
pronounced 'dignus.' iiut he got into further 
trouble with the authorities, and * tam in- 
solenter se gessit' that on 21 March 1608 he 
was again admonished. On 20 Sept. 1009 
he was elected a fellow of the College of 
Physicians; he served as censor in 1618, 
1627, 1633, and 1634. 

Fludd practised in London as a physician, 
and kept a handsome establishment. His 
success in the healing art is ascribed by Fuller 
to his influence on tbe minds of his patients, 
producing a * faith-natural' which aided the 
' well working ' of his drugs. He had his 
own apothecary under his roof, which was 
unusual ; and he was always provided with 
an amanuensis, to whom he dictated at un- 
timely hours his numerous and elaborate 



treatises on things divine and human. He 
claims notice as a mechanician ; by his own 
account he had constructed a wooden buU 
that bellowed, an automatic dragon, and a 
self-performing lyre. 

As a writer, Fludd is the chief English 
representative of that school of medical mys- 
tics who laid claim to the possession of the 
key to universal science. With less of original 
genius than Paracelsus, he has more method, 
and takes greater pains to frame a consistent 
system. The common idea of this school, that 
the biblical text contains a storehouse of 
hints for modem science, has lost interest, 
its potency expiring with the Hutchinsonians. 
And since Fludd did not make, like Para- 
celsus, any permanent addition to the pharma- 
copoeia, or K)reshadow, like Servetus, any later 
discoveries in chemistry or physiology, his 
lucubrations have passed into oblivion. His 
writings obtained more attention abroad than 
at home, though Selden highly valued them, 
and an admiring writer (John Webster) es- 
teems their author * one of the most Christian 
philosophers that ever writ.' Kepler and 
Gassendi entered the lists against him. De 
Quincey, following Buhle, xnakes him oddly 
enough the ' immediate father ' of firee- 
masonry. 

Fludd is best remembered for his connec- 
tion with the fraternity of the rosy cross, a 
society so obscure that its very existence has 
been denied. It was introduced to the public 
in 1614 by an anonymous work in German, 
best known as the * Fama Fratemitatis,* which 
promised a * universal and general reforma- 
tion of the whole world ' through the * Orden 
des llosenkreuzes.' This publication, which 
Gottfried Arnold regards as an elaborate skit 
on the part of Johann Valentin Andreas 
(1586-1654), ascribed the foundation of the 
fraternity to one Christian Rosenkreuz, in the 
fifteenth century. In addition to the attain- 
ment of the usual prizes of the alchemist, one 
of its practical objects was reported to be the 
gratuitous healing of the sick. The move- 
ment was commended to Fludd's notice by 
the German alchemist, Michael Maier, who 
visited him in London. Fludd came for- 
ward in vindication of the fraternity, espe- 
cially from the suspicions of theologians. 
To a manuscript * Declaratio breuis,' which 
he addressed to James I, are appended the 
confirmatory letters of French and German 
associates. On behalf of German writers of 
the fraternity, Justus Helt testifies (20 April 
1617) that they are neither popish nor Lu- 
theran, in short that ' Fratrum theosophiam 
esse Calvinistarum theologiam.' 

Flood takes the position that all true 
natural science is rooted in revelation. He 



opposes thy 'ethnic philosophy' of AriBtotle, 
anJ is eqiiivlly opposed ID all modem aatto- 
nomy, fi>r he denies the diuma) revolution 
oftheenrth. Holding with the neoplatonists 
thnt all things were ' complicitly nnd ideally 
in God' before thej wure made, he ftdTances 
to a doctrine of the diviae immanence which 
betisys a atronr pantheistic tendencv. In 
the dedication of one of bis works (1617) ha 
■ddieistes the deilj, 'O natura naturans, in- 
finita et gldriosa.' St. Luke he calla his 
'pbjrsicall and theosophicall patron ' (MMot- 
eall PMo4.) 

Fludd died unmarried on 8 S*pt. 1637 at 
tia house in the parish of St. Catherine, 
Colfman Street ; he had previously lived in 
Pencil arch Street. He was buried with some 
ceremony in the chancel of Bearated Church, 
under a slAne which he had laid for the pur- 
pose; it bears an English inscription. He 
led diri'E^tions for a monument in tbe stvle 
of that of Camden at Westminster ; this, 
with bust and long I^tin epitaph, was erected 
10 Aug. 1633 within the chancel rails at 
Reaisled, by his nephew, Thomas Ftudd or 
J-loyd of Oore Court. Otham, Kent. His 
{Kirtrait was engraved by Malhios Slerran 
of Baale, nnd again by Cooper. It represents 
s man with hald head, high forehead, and 
good fMtures. Granger mentions five differ- 
ent printsof him. A sister of Fludd married 
Sir Nicholas Qilbourne of Charing, Kent 
iiuwer to Foi/er, p. 108). 
In his printed works his name is given 
^"Terently as I-lud or Fludd; the former 
gta represent his earlier usage, and it is 
tliat of the manuscript ' Ueclaratio breuis ' 
( 1017). The punning translation, ' De Fluc- 
tibiis,' us^'l by Fludd in his second publica- 
tion, and adopted by Kepter and otuere, ar- 
Kies an ignorance of Welsh, as the rondeiing 
uirsno relation either to 'llwyd' (grev), or 
'Uwydd'(luck). Once he employs (1617)the 
name Hudolf Otreb, an aiingram for Robert 
I'loud. He published also under the name 
of Joachim Friiius ; and a posihummis work, 
■which has haen assigned to him, appeared 
undf^r tbe name of Alitophilus. 

His principal works are: 1. 'Apologia 
i^ndiatia, Fratemitatero de Rosea Cnioe 
"-iunis . . . maculis aspersam, veritalis 
Fluctibus abtuens,' &c., Leyden, Ifiiti, 
(the assailant of tbe rosicriicians was 
M Libnvius). 2. 'Traetatus Apolo- 

defendens,' &e., L^den, 1017, S\o (a 

nofNo.!). 3, 'TrseUtusTheologo- 

iphicus,' &c., Opponbuim. 1017 [the 

U eiven in a chronosram], 4t<i (this 

:ise ^a SudoUo Olrub Britanno' is de- 

ihe rosicrucian fraternity, utd 
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consists of Ibroe books, ' De Vita,' ' De 
Morte,' and ' De Resurrectione ; ' in the third 
book he contends that those filled with the 
spirit of Christ may rise before his second ad- 
vent). 4. ' Utriusque Cosmi . . . metaphysica, 
physica alque teclinica Hiatoria,' &c., Oppen- 
heim and Frankfort, 1617-24, tbl. (has two 
dedications, first to the Deity, secondly to 
James I ; very curious copperplates ; it was 
to have been ui two volumes, the first con- 
taining two treatises, the second throe; itwoB 
completed as fur as tbe first section of tbe 
second treatise of the second volume). G, 'Ve- 
ritat is Proscenium,' &c., Frankfort, 16i!l,foL 
(reply to Kepler, who had criticised him in 
appendix to ' Hannouice Mundi,' lOli), fol.) 
8. ' Monochordon Mundi Sympboniacura,' 
kc, Frankfort, 1623, 4to (reply to Kepler's 
' Mathematice,' 1632, fol.) 7. ' Aiiatomiffi 
Amphitbeatnun,' Slc, Frankfort, 10^3, fol. 
(includes reprint of No. 6). 8, ' Philosophia 
Sacraet vere Christiana,' &c.,Fr8nkrorl, 1620, 
fol. (portrait; dedicated to John Williams, 
bishop of Lincoln). 9. ' Medicina Catho- 
lien,' &c., Frankfort, 1629-31, fol. (in five 
parts; tbe plan included a second volume, 
not published). 10. ' Sophie cum Moria 
Certamcn,' &c., Frankfort, 1629, fol. (reply- 
to the ' Qucestiones Celebres in Oeneiim,' by 
Marin Mersenne). 11. 'Summum Bonorum,' 
&c. [Frankfort], 1629, fol. ('per Joachim Fri- 
zium i ' further reply to Meraenne, who had 
accused Fludd of magic; Gassendi took np 
the controversy in an ' Examen Philosophic 
Fluddame,' 1630). 12. 'Doctor Fludds An- 
swer vnto M. Foster, or. The Savesing of 
Parson Fosters Sponge,' &c., London, 1631, 
4t<> (defence of weapon-solve, against the 
' Hoplocrisma-Spongus,' 1631, 4to, of "Wil- 
liam Foster [q. v.], of Hedgecley, Buckings 
hamshire) ; an edition in Latin, ' lleAponsum 
ad noplocrisma~Spongum,'&c., Oouda, 1638, 
fol. Posthumous were: 13, ' Philosophia Moy- 



saica,' &c., Gouda, 1638, fol.; 
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EDglish,'Mosaica 11 Philosophy ,'&G., London, 
1659, 4to. U. ■ReligioEicufpato.'&o.rRft- 
tisbon], 1084, 4t<j (' Autora Alitophilo Reli- 
gionis fluctibus dudum immerso, tandem . . . 
emerso;' preface signed J. N. J.; though 
assigned to Fludd, this work wholly dill^ 
in character from bis genuine productions). 
lo. 'Traetatus de Oeomantia,' &c. (four 
books), included in ' Fasciculus Geomanti- 
cus,' &.C., Verona, 1687, 8vo. 16. An un- 
published manuscript, opied by an amanu- 
ensis, and hcadod 'Declaratio breuis, &c.,' 
is in the British Museum, llo^-al MSS., 13 C. 
ii.; the manuscript 12 I), viii., which seems 
to have been another copy of this, with » 
slighilv difb-renl title, has perished by fire. 
Fliidda 'Opera' consist of his folios, oot 
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fort, 1633, fol. Bangor-is-y-Coed, Flintshire, ejected 1682, 

rr- 11 . Tir _.!-• i a>rn to / . ^A clied 1676), wss bom at Darcy tever, in the 

[FuUers Worthies, 1672. p. 78 sq. ^d ^^ of Bolton, in 1623, aid educated at 

pagination), gives the name as Floid; Woods f, ,"* "* i^^^u, ux xv^w, «i^ «7uuu<»^ au 

A^en« Oxon. 1691, i. 604. 609 (i.e. 619). 773. ^^^^ fi7'^^'' "^^^^^ ""^^^ Cambnd|e;e. 
778, 793; additions in BlUs, ii. 618; Ebert's He was wetted pensioner of Emmanuel Col- 
Lexicon, 1821-30, No. 7701 ; Webster's DispUy- lege on 28 Sept. 1644, and was afterwards of 
ing of Supposed Witchcraft, 1677; Granger's St. John's CJollege. He held the office of 
Biog. Hist, of Engl. 1824, ii. 119 ; De Quinceys taxor of the university in 1657. The degree 
Historico-Crit. Inquiry into the Origin of the of S.T.P. was granted to him in 1679. He 
Bosicrucians and the Freemasons (1824), Works, was appointed rector of Hawarden, Flint- 
xvi. 406 sq. ; Hunt's Relig. Thought in Engl, shire, m 1655 or 1656, and was among tiie 
1870, i. 240 sq. ; Munk's Coll. of Phys. 1878, i. first who restored the public use of the liturgy. 
150 sq. ; Waite's Real Hist, of the Rosicrucians, i^ iqq2 he resigned his living, owing to an 
1887, p. 284 sq. ; Fludd's Works.] A. G. apparent ambiguity in an act of parliament 

relatimr to suoscnption, but he afterwards 

FLUDYER, Sir SAMUEL (1705-1768), conformed. He preached at Oldham on 
lord mayor of London, bom in 1705, was the 20 May 1066, being then curate of Prestwich, 
son of Samuel Hudyer, a clothier m the city ^nd described as theol. baccal. In 1672 he 
of London. His mother was Elizabeth Mon- ^^s appointed vicar of St. Oswald's, Chester, 
sallier, and her sister Judith was grandmother ^nd on 4 Oct. 1673 was inducted prebendary 
of the eminent legist, Sif Samuel Romilly. ^f Chester Cathedral. In the latter year he 
< The Fludyers (i.e. Samuel and his brother became vicar of Plemonstall, Cheshire, on 
Thomas) began their career in very narrow the presentation of the lord keeper Bridge- 
circumstances, but by extraordinary industry, ^an, and on 14 Nov. 1691 was installed dean 
activity, enterprise, and good fortune they ac- of Chester. He was a candid, sober-minded 
quired inordinate wealth ' (Romilly, Me- churchman, and much esteemed by the more 
moirs). Romilly would have become a clerk moderate and pious dissenters, with whom 
in their counting-house had not their deaths he was on intimate terms. Philip and Mat- 
put an end to the scheme. In due course thew Henry both refer to him with appre- 
the brothers became common councillors m I ciation. The latter in 1698 listened to one 
the city of London, Samuel for Bassishaw I of Fogg's sermons with * singular delight.' 
ward, Thomas for Aldgate. In 1751 Samuel ' t j have from my heart forgiven,' he wntes, 
was elected alderman of Cheap ward. Throe < go I will endeavour to forget all that the 
years later he ser\'ed the office of sheriff, was jgan has at any time said against dissenters, 
elected M.P. for Chippenham in 1754, was and against me in particular.' He wrote : 
knightedin 1755 by George n, made a baronet i. <Xwo Treatises; i. A General View of 
in 1759, and became lord mayor m 1761. On the Christian Religion; ii. An Entrance 
this occasion George III attended the inau- into the Doctrine of Christianity by Cate- 
guration dinner, wliile the queen and royal chistical Instruction,' Chester, 1712, 8vo. 
family witnessed the lord mayor's show from 2. * Theologise Speculativro Schema,' Lond. 
David Barclay's house opposite Bow Church 1712, Svo. 3. ' God's Infinite Grace in Elec- 
in Cheapside. This 9 Nov. was also distin- tion, and Impartial Equity in Pretention 
guished by the last known exhibition of a Vindicated,' Chester, 1713, Svo. He died on 
play written expressly for the day by the 07 Feb. 1717-18, and was buried in Chester 
*citypoet'(NiCHOLS, ^w^c^Z. i. 44). Fludyer 
failed in an attempt to represent the city of 
London at the election of 1759, but was re- 



Cathedral, where a monument to his memory 
was erected by his son Arthur (1668-1738), 
prebendary of Chester, but, although it was 

elected for Chippenham in 1761. He was | extant in Ormerod's time, it is no longer to 

deputy-governor of the Bank of England at j^g found there. 

the time of his death, which took place, of 

apoplexy, on 18 Jan. 1768. His fortune was 

estimated at 900,000/. (Oent, Mag.) Sir 

Thomas, who succeeded his brother in the 

representation of Chippenham, died in March 

1769. 



[Orridge*8 Citizens of London, 163-7; Memoirs 
of Sir S. Romilly; Taubman's Pageants; Nichols's 
Lit. Anecd. i. 44 ; Gent. Mag. 1768.] R. H. 



[Cf. Calamy's Abridgment, 1713, ii. 708 ; Con- 
tinuation, 1727, ii. 826; Ormerod's Cheshire, 
1819, i. 427; Booker's Prestwich Church, 1862, 
p. 118 ; Sir J. B. Williams's Mem. of M. Henry^ 
1828 ; Philip Henry's Diaries and Letters (Lee), 
1882 ; Worthington's Diary (Chetbam Soc.), i. 
20, 90, 104; Palatine Note-book, iv. 66, 79; 
Gastrell's Notitia Cestriensis (Raines), i. 136-6, 
138; Lo Neve's Fasti (Hardy), iii. 266, 271; 
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6ndiiBU Chatabr. 1S23; Walt's BIbl. Urit. : 
commimications from Mr. W. H. GladnCotiD of 
Enwnnlen. Mr. Thomu Hngbes, F.S.A.,or Chcs- 
icf. snd Mr. J. G. Pcholes. Bollon.) C. W. 8. 

FiiCilCi, i;l.in;i;i': (1793-1869), bisto- 
i ■ I lirdiberofJiinieaFoggo 

.1.41 14 April 1793, re- 
, . n. .1 1^.. .. !■ I . Iii.riiinn witfi his brother 
U I'nris, nnii jomei! him in Ijonilon in 1819, 
which daW ho was inBepanibly asfio- 
wiUi him in his works and life. With 
brother he foundud the society forobtain- 
falg free access to our museums, public edi- 
RcM, and works of art, of which the Duku of 
Siissvx was president, Joseph Hume chairman 
of conunittees, and George Foggo bononury 
socretan'. He worked as a lithographer also 
with his brother, and they litbograpoed their 
large picture of ' Pargft and other original 
works ; in 1828 he published by himself a 
set of large litbographB from the cartoons by 
Hflphoel. Fo^o published in 1814 a cata- 
logue of the pictures of the National Gallery, 
with critical remarks, the first atWmpt to 
make the collection intelligible to the public. 
Together with his brother, he was an un- 
sparing critic of the Royal Academy and its 
system of education, and published some 
pampbtetsonthesuhject. He was associated 
,irtth other plana for the advancemtmt of art, 

*'~* " "nan of great energy. He also 

1853 the * Adventures of Sir J. 
>ke, R^Jeh of Sarawak.' lie died in Lon- 
26 Sept. 1869, aged 76. 
[Rodgnrc's Diet, of Artists ; Ottley's Diet, of 
RattnC and Living Painters; Gra<r«'s Diet, of 
Arliita, 1T60-1BSO: Art Journal, 1860 p. 373, ' 
18(9 p. 3S0: Catalugaes of SjijaX Academy, I 
Britilh Jnititation. &c. ; manuscript and other 
not<sia Anderdon's IllusU'atod Academy Cata- I 
logues. print room, Briliali Museum.] L. C. 

POGOO, JAMES (1789-1800), historical 

fainter, was bom in London 11 June 1780. | 
lis father was a nativn of Pifeghire, and a ' 
watchmoker of good rpput«, but an advanced ; 
republican, lie strenuously advocated negro 
emaQcipation in repealed visits U> North and 
South Ammca. Towards the end of 179!^ | 
the frw awertion of these principles hid him 
to fear ponecution, and he took rvfuge in ^ 
ftance with his wife and children. L'nfor- I 
toaately the Fm^s arrived just at the com- 
jnnneemsntofmpoleon'amilitarjrdatipotism, < 
u^ WHV unable to quit Paris and return to i 
their ufttive land as they desired. Jamnsnnd 
hlf younger brolhorGeorg(i[(]. v.], wishing to ' 
become painters, wero placed in ttie academy 
st Ptrts under the inatruction of Juan Bup- 
tiatc Repianlt. They became deairous of 
rmulating tlio work donu,undet the eocoumge- 



^ with' 
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mant of their countrv, by the French histo- 
rical punters. In 1915,on Napoleon's return 
from Elba, Foggo quitted France for Eng- 
land, where he found all the friends of his 



Shore' At the Royal Academy, and in 
llagar and Ishmael ' at the British lu- 
on, contributing also to the latter & 
study of ' An Assasam's Head.' The pic- 
ture of ' Hagar' was well hung, and at- 
tracted attention, but did not find a purchaser. 
Foggo was obliged to support himself by 
teaching, and occasionally painting portraitB, 
In 1819 his father bad to go on a journey 
to Brazil, and his mother, with his lirothoF 
George, joined him in London. From thia 
time for forty years the two brothers Ufed 
and worked together, painting on the same 
canvas, and devoting tnamselves to historical 
compositions. They spent about three years 
in painting a very large picture, representing- 
' The Christian Inhabitants of Porga pre- 
paring to emigrate.' Thi«, when completed, 
was too large for extubition in the orainary 
galleries, and the Foggos were compelled ti> 
exhibit it separately at their own eipeiue. 
They were forced to eke out their means ny all 
kinds of artistic drudgery. By Bketching in 
accessories to architectural and soulptHml 
deaigos they became acquainted with lironcia 
Croodwin, the architect, who advised them to 
point pictures suituble for altar-pieces in 
churches. They subsequently produced 'The 
Pool of Bethcsda' for the Bordeeley CThapel 
at Dinninghsm; 'Christ blessing little Chil- 
dren' for St. Leonard's Church, Bilston ; 
' Christ confoimding the Rulers of the Syna- 
gi^ie,' exhibited at the Rnyal Academy, nnd 
much admired, but mysteriously lost on its 
way to Manchester, for which town it was 
dest ined ; ' Nathan reprovli^ Dttvid ' for Mae- 
clesSeld town hall, and ' The Entombment 
of Clirist,' presented by 5Ir. Edward Moxhay 
to the French proteatant church, St. Martin's- 
le-Grand. The brothers lost patronage by 
their open advocacy of a more liberal system 
of education in art than that provided by the 
Acadcniv. They were unsuccesafiil competi- 
tors at tne Westminster Hall exhibitions La 
1843-7, but eshibit«d their works with Hay- 
don and others at the Pantheon. Among 
other historical pictures painted hy them 
were: 'The Martyrdom of Anne Askew,' 
' Wat Tyler killing the Tax Collector,' ' The 
Barons tuklni; the Oath at Bury St. Edmunds,' 
. ■ Napolfon signing the Ileath-warrunl of the 
I Due d'Enghien,' ' General Williams among 
the Tnhnl>itantB of Kara,' ftc. 
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in Oxford Street, and continued it for three 
years. Mr. Hart, a well-known picture 
dealer, offered to purchase all the unsold 
works which the Foggos had by them. The 
offer, gladly accepted, came to nothing, owing 
to the premature death of the purchaser. The 
brothers were much esteemea in private life 
for many excellent qualities, and their friends 
were numerous ana sincere. Foggo died in 
London 14 Sept. 1860, and was buried in the 
Highgate cemetery. 

[Authorities under Qbobob Fogqo.] L. C. 

FOILLAN, Saint and Bishop (d, 655), 
brother of Fursa [q. v.l, left Ireland with his 
brother, and passing through Wales settled 
in East Anglia, where he was received by 
King Sigebert. When Fursa, having com- 
pleted his monastery of Cnoberesburgh, was 
about to retire to the hermitage of his brother 
Ult^n, he placed the monastery in charge of 
Foillan and two others. Fursa, some time 
after, was driven abroad by the disturbed 
state of the country, and settled in the terri- 
tory of Neustria. Foillan some time later 
left Cnoberesburgh, and with Ultan followed 
Fursa to the continent. Here they were in- 
vited to settle in Brabant, to the north of 
Peronne, by Gertrude, daughter of Pepin, 
abbess of Nivelles. She wisned them to in- 
struct her community, especially in music, for 
which the Irish were famous. With the aid 
of Gertrude they erected a monastery at 
Fosse, not far from Nivelles, over which Ultan 
was placed, Foilhin remaining in charge of 
the establishment at Nivelles. Foillan, when 
travelling through the forest of Soignies in 
Ilainault with three of his disciples, was 
set upon by robbers and slain on 31 Oct., 
And probably in 055. The bodies were not 
discovered until 10 Jan. following. This 
day was afterwards observed as that of the 
Invention of St. Foillan. He was buried at 
Fosse, and in the calendar of CEngus and 
other authorities is accounted a martyr, doubt- 
less because he was killed in the discharge of 
his duty. He api)ears to have been a bishop, 
but the story of his having been consecrated 
by Pope Martin I seems to have no better 
foundation than the idea which possessed 
many media) val writers that every one ought 
to have gone to Rome. The monasteries of 
Fosse and Peronne, with that of St. Quinton, 
formed one of those groups of Irish monas- 
teries which were so frequent on the con- 
-tinent in that age, and performed an impor- 
tant part in sowing the seeds of religion and 
civilisation among barbarian tribes. 

[Colgan, Acta Sanct. 99-103 ; Lanigan's Eccl. 
Hist. ii. 464-6; Ussher^s Works; Calendar of 
<CEDgus, clxi.] T. O. 



FOLBURY, GEORGE (d, 1540), master 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, graduated 
B.A. at Cambridge in 1614, was preachy to 
the university in 1519, took the degree of 
B.D. in 1524, was presented to & canoniy 
and to the prebend of North Newbald intlis 
church of York in Miurch 1531, to Uie rectory 
of Maidwell, Northamptonshire, on 20 Feb. 
1533-4, elected master of Pembroke Hall in 
1537, and died between 10 July and 10 Not. 
1540. He is said to have been for a time 
tutor to Heniy Fitsroy, duke of Richmond, 
natural son of Henry YIII, but this is not 
confirmed by the memoir of the duke pub- 
lished in ' Camden Miscellany,' voL iii. mid 
states that he took the degree of D.D. at 
Montpelier, and that he was a poet, orator, 
and epigrammatist. His works seem to have 
perished. 

[Cooper's Athene Cantabr. ; Le Neve's Fasti 
Eccl. AngL iii. 674 ; Letters and Papers, For. 
and Dom. Henry VHI, vol. v. g. 166, 31 ; Bale's 
Scriptt. lUustr. Maj.Brit. (Basel, 1557)* cent ix. 
27.] J. M. R. 

FOLCARD or FOXnX)ARD {Jl. 1066), 
hagiographer, a Fleming b^ race and birth, 
was a monk of St. Bertin^s in Flanders, who 
is supposed to have come over to England in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor. He en- 
tered the monastery of the Holy Trinity or 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and was renowned 
for his learning, and especially for his know- 
ledge of grammar and music ; his manners 
were affable and his temper cheerful. Soon 
after the Conquest the king set him over 
the abbey of Thomey, Cambridgeshire ; but 
ho was never strictly abbot, for he did not 
receive the benediction. After holding the 
abbey about sixteen years he retired, owing 
to a dispute with the Bishop of Lincoln, evi- 
dently Kemigius, and returned, as may be 
fairly inferred from Orderic, to his own land. 
The statement in the * Monasticon ' that he 
was deposed by Lanfranc at the council of 
Gloucester in 1084 seems to lack foundation. 
Either while he was a monk at Canterbury, 
or during his residence at Thomey, which 
seems more probable, he and his monastery 
were in some trouble, and were helped by 
Aldred [q. v.], archbishop of York, wno per- 
suaded tlie queen either of the Confessor or 
of the Conqueror to interest herself in their 
cause. In return Folcard wrote the * Life of 
Archbishop John of Be verley * for Aldred. His 
works are: 1. * Vita S. Bertini,* dedicated to 
Bovo, abbot of St. Bertin's from 1043 to 1065, 
and printed in Mabillon's ' Acta SS. O. S. B.' 
III. ii. 104, and in Migne's * Patrologia,' cxlvii. 
1082. 2. 'Vita Audomari,' in Mabillon, 
ii. 557, and Migne. 3. A poem ' in honorem 
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S. Vigoris Eplacopi,' -written between 1045 
and 1074, in Achery's ' Spieil^um,' iv. 576, 
and Migne. 4. 'Vita S. Oswnldi' in Mo- 
biUon, 1. 727, the BoUandiBW" ' Acta SS.,' 
Capmve, and Migne. 5. ' HeaponBoria for 
the Feativnl of St. John of Beverley,' com- 
posed before ' Vita S. Johanuie Episcopi Ebo- 
raccuels,' which was written before 1070, and 
ia printed in the BolIanJiflts' ' Acta SS.' Mny, 
ii,165,!tfigne,Bnd'HistoriBiiB of York' (Rolls 
Ser.>, i. 238. 6. ' Vita S. Botulfi,' 8uggeat«d 
by toe foct that the relics of the saint were at 
Inomey, dedicated to Waltelin, bishop of 
Winchester, and therefore written in or after 
1070, in Mabillon, Hi. 1, the Bollondists' 
' Acta S8.' June iv. 324, and Migne. 

[Ordaricii»Viiali».EcelM.Hist.Iib,xi.B3S,Du- 
chenie; HiBtaireLitl^nkiredelaFmQCD.ed. 1863, 
viii. 133i Cnre'sScriptt. Ecdes.niatom.p.Gai; 
Bale's Scriptt. cent. li. 194; Du^dale's Monae- 
tiooQ. ii. S94 ; Wright's Biog. Lit. i. &ia ; Hardy's 
Cat. I. i. 373, 123, ii. 791) ; Itaine's Histariana of 
York, i., Prof. lii. {fiolU Ser.)] W. H. 

FOLDSONE, JOHN (_d. 1784 P), painter, 
obtained some note as a painter of small por- 
trailB, which he eiecuted with great rapiaity. 
He used lo attend his sitters at their dwell- 
ings in the morning, dine with them if they i 
lived al a distance, and finish his work before I 
evening. Ilia pfrrtraits, though naturally of 
no great merit, had sufficient likeness to gain 
him employment. Two portraits by him of 
Mias Elizabeth Ilafiey, a child, and her 
brother, John Burges Ilaffey, were engraved 
in meuotiot by Robert Laurie, and a picture 
by bini, entitled ' Female Lucubration,' was 
gimilariy engraved by P. Dawe. Foldaone 
crxhibited first at the Sociuty of Artists in 
1769 and 1770, and afterwards at the Boyal 
Academy from 1771 to 1783, shortly after 
which dale he died. He painted madonnas, 
mythology, history, and portraits, but his 
artistic productions seem to have heen indif- 
ferent and on a par with his genera! character. 
lie left a wife and family ; liis eldest daugh- 
ter, Sarah, attained aomenoteaa a miniature- 
painter [see Mee, Sarah]. 

[Edwards's Anecdotes of Puiaters; liedgmvc's 
Diet, of Artisls ; Grares's Diet, of Artists. 1 780- 
1890 : Chaloter Smith's British MeEmtinto Por- 
traits ; Bojnl Academy Calalognes.] L. C. 

PqLEY,DANIEL(19l5-1874),profe88or 
of Irish, was bom at Tralee, Co. Kerry, in 
1 815. His parents were poor people, and he 
had neverwom shoes, when he obtained etn- 
nloymont in the shop of Patrick Grey in 
Tralee. Under the influence of a clergyman 
in the neii;hboarhood be left the church of 
Bane, and was sent to study for ordination 
B-thft then established church of Ireland at 
tfVoi. XIX. 



Trinity College, Dublin. He was in time, 
ordained, and took the degree of B.D., and 
obtained the prebend of Kilbragh, in the ca- 
thedral of Caahel, and the rectory of Temple- 
tuohy. Irish was his native tongue, and in 
1849 he was appointed professor of that lan- 
guage in the universitv of Dublin, and held 
theofficetill 1861. While holdingthisoffice 
he wrote a preface to a small Irish grammar 
by Mr. C. H. H. Wright, and ' An EngUsh- 
Irish Dictionary, intended for the use of Stu- 
dents of the Irish Language,' Dublin, 1855, 
This worh is based upon a dictionary pre- 
pared early in this century by ThaddeuB Con- 
nellan [q. v.], but published without date, 
loQgkept in sheets, and issued in Dublin from 
time to time with a variety of false title- 
pages. Foley altered some of the Irish in- 
terpretations, and added n good many words. 
Many of the Irish words are inventions of 
his own, as fuam-ainn (sound-name) for 
onomato-poeia ; or paraphrases, as duine (per- 
son) for microcosm, eudaigh (clothes) for 
caparison; or errors due to defective educa- 
tion, as ij/nis (anise) for caraway. The uni- 
versity of Dublin mads a grant towards the 
publication, but as a dictionary it is of no 
authority. Foley took an active part in op- 

foaition to disestablishment of the church in 
relaud, and lectured on the sul^ect in Eng- 
land. He died at Blnckrock, near Dublin, 
7 July 1874, and was huriod in the cemetery 
of Kill o'the Grange. 

[A. Webb's Conjpondium of Irish Biog. ; infor- 
mution from Josppa Mauning of Tralee; FiiWs 
Works,] N. M. 

FOLEY, JOHN HENEY (1818-1874), 
sculptor, was bom in Dublin on 24 May 1818. 
At the age of thirteen he entered the school* 
of the Royal Dublin Society, and gained the 
firat priios for human form, ornamental de- 
sign, animals, and arehitectiire. In 1834 be 
came lo London, and was admitted a student 
of the Royal Academy in the following year. 
In 1839 he exhibited 'The Death ofAbel' 
and ' Innocence,' which at once attracted at- 
tention, and in the following year a group of 
'Ino and Bacchus,' which was purchased by 
the Earl of ElleHmeri-. In 1841 came ' Lear 
and Cordelia,' followed in 1843 by ' Venus 
rescuing yEneas from Diomed,' and by 'Pros- 
peroand Mironda'in 1843. In 1844 lie sent 
a figTire, ' Youth at the Stream," to the com- 
petition at Westminster Hail for the decora- 
tion of the bouses of parliament, and in 1847 
he received a commi«ion to execute the stales 
of Hampden, which now sl«nds in the en- 
trance corridor, together with that of Selden, 
afterwards commissioned. In 1849 he was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy, 
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and in 1858 a royal academician. He con- 
tinued to contribute to the exhibitions of the 
Academy till 1861, but in oonseauence of a 
dispute about the arraignment of the sculp- 
ture at the following exhibition he refused to 
exhibit aeain. Among the finest of his exhi- 
bited works not already mentioned were * The 
Mother/ 1851; 'Egeria/ 1856; 'The Elder 
Brother in Comus/ his diploma work, 1860 ; 
and 'Oliver Groldsmith/ 1861. More impor- 
tant, however, than these were some of his 
subsequent works, the three equestrian statues 
of Lord Canning, Lord Hardin^e, and Sir 
James Outram for Calcutta ; and the group 
of Asia and the figure of the prince for the 
Albert Memorial, the latter of which was 
not erected till after his death. Among his 
other works in public nlaces are : ' Caractacus ' 
and 'Egeria' at the Mansion House, 'John 
Stuart Miir on the Thames Embankment, 
' Sir Charles Barry * in the House of Com- 
mons, and ' Lord Herbert ' in Pall Mall. His 
statues of O'Connell, Lord Gough, Goldsmith, 
and Burke are at Dublin, Lord Clyde at 
Glasgow, Father Mathew at Cork, Clive at 
Shrewsbury, the Hon. J. Stuart at Ceylon, 
and General Stonewall Jackson in America. 
Of Foley's sepulchral monuments the most re- 
markable are those erected to Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Comwallis and others in Melfield Church, 
Hampshire, to General the Hon. Robert Bruce 
in Dunfermline Abbey, and to Brigadier-gene- 
ral John Nicholson in Lisburn Cathedral. 
If we add his statues of Grattan, Faraday, 
and Reynolds, his monument to James Ward, 
R.A,, and his relief of Miss Helen Fauci t 
(Lady Martin), the list of his more cele- 
brated works will be nearly complete ; but 
he also designed the seal of the Confederate 
States of America, and we must take account 
of a large number of busts and other com- 
missions of minor importance before we can 
fully appreciate the fulness of his employ- 
ment and the industry of his life. He was a 
very conscientious and fastidious workman, 
consulting his friends as to his designs, and 
altering them continually in course of execu- 
tion. After a life of devotion to his art he 
died at Hampstead of pleuritic eiFusion of the 
heart, 27 Aug. 1874. He left his models to 
the Dublin Society, and the bulk of his pro- 
perty to the Artists' Benevolent Fund. 

Foley fully deserved the favour which he 
enjoyed almost from the beginning to the end 
of his career. His earlier and more ideal 
works, like ' Ino and Bacchus,' ' Innocence,' 
and 'The Mother,' were marked by a na- 
tural grace and freshness of conception which 
were at that time rare in modem sculpture. 
His later figure of * Egeria' is touched with 
finer poetry, and in his conception of ' Carac- 



tacus ' he displayed that yigour of imagination 
and grasp of character which distingmshed 
his statues of public men firom the work of 
most of his contemporaries. His three noUe 
equestrian statues of Indian worthies are 
perhaps his greatest works. They are all very 
different from one another; but that of Sir 
James Outram, reining up his horse and tam- 
ing round as it were suddenly in his saddle, 
is the most vivacious and original. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists, 1878 ; Art Jour- 
nal, 1865, 1875, 1877; Works of John Heoiy 
Foley, R.A. ; English Encyclopaedia; Encyelo- 
psediaBritannica; Clement and Hntton's Artists 
of the Nineteenth Centuiy.] C. M. 

FOLEY, PAUL (1646 P-ie99), speaker 
of the House of Commons, second son of 
Thomas Folev [q. v.] of Witley Court, Wor- 
cestershire, founder of the Old Swinford 
Hospital, was bom in or about 1646 {Mon, 
Inscript!) In 1670 he purchased the estate 
of Stoke Edith, Herefordshire, from Alice 
Lingen, and between 1697 and 1699 pulled 
down the old house and built the present one. 
Li 1679 he was chosen hj the city of Hereford 
as one of its representatives, and served in the 
same capacity in seven parliaments in three 
successive reigns. He bore a high reputation 
for integrity and personal piety, due, perhaps, 
in part to the good influence of Kichud 
Baxter, his father s bosom friend. In politics 
he was a strong tory , but was among those who 
insisted most strenuously upon the vacancy of 
the throne caused by the flight of James H. 
He was a member of the Convention parlia- 
ment, and was one of the managers of the 
free conference between the two houses of 
parliament which took place in 1689 and led 
to the settlement of the succession. In 1690 
(26 Dec.) Foley was elected by the House of 
Commons one of the commissioners for stating 
the public accounts, and showed himself a 
good financier, though his opinions on certain 
points were singular. If we may credit lioger 
North, he held that * all foreign trade was 
loss and ruinous to the nation ' (Life of Lord 
Guilford, i. 293) — a statement which may 
have meant only that by means of foreign trade 
the crown was rendered too independent of 
parliamentary supplies. But his honesty and 
industry were conspicuous and commended 
him to the House of Commons when it had 
to choose a speaker in place of the venal Sir 
John Trevor. An attempt was made by 
Wharton to impose on the house a nominee 
of the king, but, a division taking place, Foley 
was elected on 14 March 1694-5, and in the 
next parliament (November 1695) was again 
unanimously chosen. His conduct in the 
chair, which he occupied until December 
1698, was upright and impartial. His inde- 



yendence showed itself conspicuously in his 
remarks on tlie king's rejection of the Place 
Bill. Foley took part in the debates from 
time to time. He apofce openly against the 
eroployment of Dutch and French olficers in 
the Englisli nrmy nnd nriTj, and steadily 
opposed the att^nder of Sir John Fenwick 
in 1696, Earlier in the same year Foley 
joined with Hurley in proposing to parliament 
the establishment of a national land bank. A 
bill was passed authorising the goremment 
to borrow 2,501,000/. at seven per cent. It 
rec^ved the royal assent on 27 April. If 
befbre I Aufr. half the Eum bad been sub- 
scribed, tlie subscribers were to be incor- 
porated into a land bank, which was to lend 
annually on mortf^ages of land alone a sum 
of not less than 500,000/. Foley was one of 
the commissioners for raising tne loan, but 
his efforts foiled, and, in spite of various modi- 
fications of the original achcme, he and his 
colleagues were unable to borrow more than 
2,100/. The land bank thus proved a dis- 
astrous failure. The library at Stoke Edith con- 
tains a ral uable collection of books and pam- 
phleW, which bearout Roger North's observa- 
lion (ib. i. '29'2) that Foley was a hnsy student 
of reiyirda and had compiled a treatise which 
went Rirther into the subject of precedents 
than either Cotton or Frynne liad gone. 
Bishop Burnet, who naturally disparages a 
political opponent, yet gives him credit for 
being ' a learned lawyer and a man of virtue 
and good principles' (Hitt. ir. 191), and 
Mftcaiday cowiders him to have been ' anpe- 
rior to bis partisan, Harley, both in parts 
and elevation of character'(('i. iv. 67J. Foley 
<U(^ from gangrene in the foot on 13 Nov. 
1899 (MS. Familu Mta), and was buried 
Bt Stoke Edith, where the inscription on his 
monument antedates his death by two days. 
lie waa not a man of extraordinary ability, 
but his political career was wholly ifree from 
those vices which most of the public men of 
his day displayed. He married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Alderman Lane of London, and by her 
liod two sons, Thomas (d. 1737), who was an 
activd member of parliament, and Paul, a 
barrislei-at-law. The grandson of the elder 
(ton, also Tliomas, was raised lo the peerage 
Bsltamn Foley of KidderminsteriiO May 1776, 
A similar peerage, held by a cousin, had be- 
come entinet ten years earlier [see Folbt, 



[.Manninii^sLiTeBof the SpvHknn: Naih'sMa- 
tvrialafor Hint, of Wor«»terBbire,ii. 460-3. App. 
«■-*-*; Pari. Hist. V. a4-l08; KennMt, pp. 610- 
t)Vi : Lallrell'* Hrief Relation, ir. 5S3 ; Robin- 
("in'* Manor lI»aB«a of Hemfordahiro, {ip. 2fi7-8; 
Mocanlays Blsiory.] C. J. li. 



FOLEY, RAMXIEL (165f^l695), bishop 
of Down and Connor, was eldest son of Samuel 
Foley of Cbnmel and Dublin {d. 1696), 
younger brother of Thomas Foley [q. v.], 
founder of the Old Swinford Hospital. Ha 
mother, Elizabeth, was sister of Colonel Solo- 
mon Richards of Polsboro, Wexford. He 
was bom at Glonmel 25 Nov. 1655, was 
admitted feUow-cojnmoner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, 8 June 1672, was elected fel- 
low 11 June 1697, and was ordained in (be 
church of Ireland in lfi78. On UFeb. 1688-9 
he was installed chancellor of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin, and was attainted by 
James II's parliament in the same year. On 
4 April 1691 he became dean of Achoniy 
and precentor of Kiliata. He proceeded D.D. 
of Trinity College in the same year. On 
4 Oct. 1694 he was enthroned bishop of Down 
and Connor in succession to Thomas Hacket, 
who had been deprived for gross neo'lect of 
duty. He died of fever at Lisbum 2-2 May 
1695, and was buried there. The bishop was 
married, and left issue. He wrote r 1. Two 
sermons, one preached 19 Feb. I6SI-2, and 
the other i4 April 1682. 2. ' An Account 
of the Giant's Causeway,' published in the 
' Philosophical Transactions forl694. 3. 'An 
Exhortation to the Inhabitants of Down and 
Connor concerning the Religious Education 
of their Children,*^Dublin, 1695. Foley left 

Erotestantism and Roman Catholicism to the 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin. 
[Burke's PeeTBgo.H.v.'FoUy;' Catton's Fasti 
Erclos. Hibern. i. 270, ii. 118, iii. 208. iv. 84, 
105 ; Ware's Bishops of Ireland, ed. BarrU. i. 
214 ; Ware's Writers of Ireland, od. Harris, 268.1 
S. L. L. 

FOLEY, THOH.\S(1017-1677),founder 
of the hospital at Old Swinford, Worceater- 
sbiro, was eldest son of Richard Foley of 
Stourbridge, by a second marriage with Alice, 
daughter of William Brindley of nide,Staf- 
fordsliire. His father was engaged in the 
i ro n man ufactory nearStourbridg6(four miles 
from the town), died 6 July 1657. aged 77, 
and was buried in the chancel of Old Swin- 
ford Church. His mother died 36 May 1663, 
aged76. There is a legend (cf. Smilbh, <Se/^- 
Selp. ed. 1377, pp. 206-7) that Richard Foley 
the father was originally a fiddler. On per- 
ceiving that the supremacy of the Stourbndge 
ironworks was ihrealened by the competi- 
tion of ironworkers in Sweden, who hod 
discovered the process of 'splitting;,' he is 
said to have worked his way to a Swedish 
iron port nnd obtained access to the factoriea, 
where he learned the secret of the successful 
process. Oii his return home he induced lonie 
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friends to join him in erecting machinery for 
the purpose of working the process. The 
first experiments failed, and Foley paid a 
second secret visit to Sweden to perfect his 
knowledge. His second attempt at Stour- 
bridge succeeded, and he thus laid the foun- 
dations of his family's fortune. The splitting 
machine introduced by Foley is still in use 
in the neighbourhood of Stourbridge. Cole- 
ridge tells the story as ' the best attested in- 
stance of enthusiasm existing/ but unfortu- 
nately confuses Richard with nis son Thomas 
(Table-talk, ed. Ashe, pp. 382-3). 

Bom 3 Dec. 1617, Thomas actively pur- 
sued the iron industrv of his native place, 
and amassed a large K>rtune, which was in- 
creased by a wealthy marriage. He acquired 
much landed property in the neighbourhood 
of Stourbridge and Old Swinford, and secured 
valuable church patronage at Kidderminster 
and elsewhere. His association with Kid- 
derminster brought him the acquaintance of 
Richard Baxter [q. v.], with many of whose 
opinions he strongly sympathised. Baxter 
describes Foley as * a truly honest man . . . 
who from almost nothing did get about 6,000/. 
per ann. or more by ironworks, and that with 
so just and blameless dealing that ever he had 
to do with that ever I heara of magnified his 
great integrity and honesty, which was ques- 
tioned by none.' As a church patron he always 
chose, according to Baxter, * the most con- 
formable ministers that could be got.' Foley 
was also on good terms with Baxter's friena, 
James Berry [q. v.], a well-known major-ge- 
neral under tromweH's rdgime. When Crom- 
well urged that Foley should become high 
sheriff of Worcestershire — an office which few 
countrv gentlemen were ready to undertake — 
Berry wrote to Thurloe (17 Nov. 1655): *Mr. 
Foley I know to be an honest man, but I fear it 
would be much to his prejudice to have the 
place, he having no conveniency in the coun- 
try, and being a friend, I hope my lord will 
favour him a little ' ( Thurloe State Papers, 
iv. 211). A day or two later Berry wrote 
more emphatically in the same sense {ib. iv. 
215). Although no avowed enemy to Crom- 
well's government, Foley, like Baxter, had 
royalist leanings, and desired apparently to 
have as little as possible to do witn the Com- 
monwealth. He none the less seems to have 
been high sheriff in 1666, when Baxter 
preached a sermon before him, and in the 
same year was one of the commissioners for 
levying the property-tax in Worcestershire. 
In 1659, while the Rump was sitting at 
W^estminster, Foley and John Bridges pre- 
sented a petition, drawn up by Baxter, * in 
favour of tithes and the ministry.' He sat 
in the Convention parliament of 1660 as mem- 



ber for Bewdley. In later life he settled at 
Witley, where he had a fine estate, now the 
property of the Earl of Dudley, whose trus- 
tees purchased it for 900,000/. In 1667 he 
founded a hospital at Old Swinford, endow- 
ing it with lana producing 600/. a year. Sixty 
poor boys between the ages of seven and 
eleven, selected in fixed numbers from dif- 
ferent parishes in Worcestershire and Staf- 
fordshire, were to be fed, clothed, and edu- 
cated there free of charge, and were to be 
afterwards apprenticed by the trustees. The 
hospital is still standing, and the endowment 
now produces 5,600/. a year. There are 160 
boys in the school. Foley died at Witlev 
1 Oct. 1677, and was buried in the church 
there, under a monument with a long Latin 
inscription. He married Anne, daughter of 
George Brown of Spelmonden, Kent, by whom 
he hfui four sons : Thomas, Nathaniel (1647- 
1663), Paul [q. v.], afterwards speaker of the 
House of Commons, and Philip. Foley had 
also two daughters : Martha, wife of William 
JoUifFe, a London merchant, and Sarah, the 
wife of (1) Essex Knightly of Fawsley, 
Northamptonshire, and (2) of John Hamp- 
den, grandson of the patriot. A portrait of 
Foley is in the Old Swinford Hospital It 
was painted by William Trabute, and is en- 
graved in Nash's 'Materials.' 

A grandson, Thomas (heir of Foley's eldest 
8on),became M.P. for Stafford in William IH'* 
first parliament, and sat for that constituency, 
and afterwards for Worcester, until he was 
raised to the peerage, 1 Jan. 1711-12, being 
one of the twelve peers made by the tory 
administration of Iiarley and St. John to 
secure a majority for their peace negotiations 
in the House of Lords. He died 22 Jan. 
1732-3. This peerage became extinct 8 Jan. 
1766. It was revived in the person of a 
kinsman [see Foley, Paul, ad fin.] in 1776, 
' and is still extant. 

I [Nash*s Materials for Hist, of Worcestershire, 
, ii. 210-12, 464-6, App. 82-4 ; Baxter's Reliquiae; 

Chambers's Biog. Illustrations of Worcestershire, 
i p. 1 87 ; Noake's Worcestershire Notes and Qneries, 
' p. 264 ; Noake's Guide to Worcestershire, p. 331 ; 
' Official Lists of Members of Pari. i. 617; CoUins's 
, Peerage, viii. 364 ot seq. ; information kindly 
I communicated by P. H. Foley, esq., Prestwood, 

Stourbridge.] S. L. L. 

FOLEY, Sib THOMAS (1757-1833), ad- 
miral, second son of John Foley of Ridge- 
way in Pembrokeshire, where the family had 
been settled for several centuries, a nephew 
of Thomas Foley, a captain in the navy (d. 
1768), who had been round the world with 
Anson in the Centurion, was bom in 1757, 
and entered the navy on board the Otter in 
1770. After serving in her on the New*- 
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foundlaad station foe tliree yeara he was in 
1774 appointed to tbe Antelope, KoitiS out 
to Jamaica a« flagship of Kenr-admirnl Clack i 
Oayton [q. v.] While in her he was re- , 
peatedly lent to the simttll cmft on the sta- I 
tion, and saw a ^ood deal of active cruisine 
against, the colonial privateers. He returned 
to England in the Antvlope in May 1T78 ; on ' 
file 25th was promoted to the ranK of lieute- { 
nant, and on the ^th was appointed to the | 
Aniericft, with Lord Longford. In her, he I 
took part in the operations of the fleet under 
Keppel [see Kbppbl, Auqustus, VtscornT] ' 
in UTS, and Sir Charles Hardy [q. T.l in 1 
1779. In October 1779 he was appoint«d to I 
Ihe Prince Oeorge with Itcar-admu^l Robert j 
Digby [q. v.], in which he was present at the ' 
cnptuteof IheSpanish convoy offCape Finis- I 
terre on 8 Jan. 1780, the defeat of Langara | 
off Cape St. Vincenton 16 Jan. and the sub- , 
sequent relief of Gibraltar [see Rodket, 
Geoboe Bbidoes, Jmbd]. Continuing in 
the Prince Geoi^ when she went to North 
America in I781,andBfterwBrd8 tothe West 
Indies with Sir Samuel Hood [see Hood, 
StMCEL, Vibcoitnt], Foley was present as a 
lieutenant In iheatlemptedreliefof St. Kilts, 
and in the engagements to leeward of Do- 
minica on 9 and 12 April 1782. In the fol- 
lowing October, on the invaliding of Cap- 
tain Elphinstone [see Elfuihstore, Georou 
Keith, Lord Keith], he was for a few weeks 
actingcaptain of the WarwickotNew York, 
and on 1 Dec. was confirmed in the rank of 
commander, and appointed to the Britannia, 
armed ship. In her he continued after the 

Eaee and till the beginning of 1785, when 
brought her to England and paid her oft', 
from December 1787 to September 1790 he 
commanded the Racebcirse slcwp on the home 
elation, and from her was advanced lo post 
rank on '21 Sept. In April 1793 be was ap- 
pointed to the St. George of 98 guns as fluK- 
iwj'lain lo Hear-admiral John Gell [q. v7], 
with whom he went to the Mediterranean, 
t,(HikpnrtintlieDperaliansatToulon(August- 
Deceniber 1793), and, when Gell invalided, 
continuing as flag-captain to Kaar-admiral 
fiir Hyde Packer (1739-1807) [q, v.], assisted 
in dnvini; (he French squadron into Golfe 
Joiiau (11 June 1794), and in defeating the 
1''rench fleet la the two engagements off IV" 



vhich hi remained with Vice-admiral Tbomp- 
'"^i who relieved Sir Hyde towards the close 
fibe year. As flag-captain to the eora- 
^~lder In the seconil post, Foley thus held 
.Jmporbtnt position in the battle off Cape 
EVmoent on St. Valentine's <!ay,17»7. lie 
T diortlj afterwards appointed to com- 



mand the Goliath of 74 guns, one of the 
ships sent into the Mediterranean under Cap- 
tain Troubridge in Maj 1798 to reinforce 
Rear-admiral Sir Horalio Nelson [see NEt> 
80S, Horatio, Viscount ; Troubbidgb, Sib 
Tbouas]. He thus shared in the operations 
of the squadron previous to the battle of the 
Nile, In which he had the distinguished good 
fortune to lead the English line into action. 
In doing so he passed round the van of the 
French line as It lay at anchor, and engaged 
it on the inside; the ships Immediately fol- 
lowing did the same, and a part at least of 
the brilliant and decisive result of the battle 
baa been commonly attributed to this man- 
oeuvre. It has also been frequently and 
persistently asserted that in doing this Foley 
acted solely on his own judgment, and that 
Nelson, had time permitted, would have pre- 
vented him. But this assertion isdistinctly 
contradicted by the positive s* " " ' 

Sir Edward Berry [q. v.] ii ' ' 

pre 

by the fact that Captain Miller of the Theseus, 
writing a very detailed account of the com- 
mencement of the battle, gives no hint that 
the Goliath's 



peeled by him or the other captains who fc 
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probable explanation ultbo appa 



contradiction would si 
viaability of paBsIng inside had been fully 
discussed between tbe ndmiral and the cap- 
tains of tbe fleet, and that the doing or not 
doing it was left lo the discretion not only of 
the captain of the leading ship but of all the 
others. If this was the case, Fole<r merely 
exercised the right of judgment which Nel- 
son had entrusted, not to liim alone, but to 
whoever happened to lead (Herbert, pp. 
40-3 : J-mr«al of the Royal United Ser- 
vice Inititutimt, 1885, iiir. p. 918). The 
Goliath continued on the Mediterranean sta- 
tion, attached to the command of Lord Nel- 
son, till towards the close of 1799, when sho 
iKtm sent home. In the following January 
Foley was appointed to the Elephant of 
74 guns fur service in the Channel fleet. In 
1801 she wna sent into tbe Baltic, in the 
fleet nnder Sir Hyde Parker ; and when it 
decided to attack the Danish position at 



flagahlp, the St. George, drawing too much 
water for the contemplated operations. It 
was thus that Foley, as tiag-captain, assisted 
in drawing out the detailed instruclioos for 
the several ships to be employed on this ser- 
vice, and, in lyelson's own words, with 'hi* 
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adyice on many and important occasions dur- 
ing the battle (Nicolas, NeUon Despatches^ 
iy. 804, 316). Immediately after the battle 
Nelson went back to the St. Greorge, and the 
Elephant, continuing attached to the fleet, 
returned to England in the autumn, when 
she was paid oE In September 1805, when 
Nelson was going out to resume the com- 
mand of the fleet off Cadiz, he called on Foley 
and offered him the post of captain of the 
fleet. Foley's health, howeyer, would not 
at that time permit him to serye afloat, and 
he was obli^d to refuse (Hebbert, p. 41). 
On 28 April 1808 he was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral, and in 1811 was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief in the Downs, 
in which post he continued till the peace. 
On 12 Aug. 1812 he became a vice-admiral ; 
was nominated a K.C.B. in January 1816, a 
G.C.B. on G May 1820, and attained the rank 
of admiral on 27 May 1825. In May 1830 
he was appointed commander-in-chief at 
Portsmouth, where he died 9 Jan. 1833. 
He was buried in the Garrison Chapel, in a 
coffin made of some fragments of oak kept 
from his old ship Elephant when she was 
broken up. 

Foley married, in July 1802, Lady Lucy 
Fitzgerald, youngest daughter of the Duke 
of Leinster, and cousin, on the mother's side, 
of Sir Charles and Sir "William Napier. 
During his married life he had lived for the 
most part at Abermarlais, an estate in Car- 
marthenshire, which he purchased about 
1795, apparently with his share of a rich 
Spanish prize which had been the subject of 
a very singular law case (Jb. p. 16). He left 
no issue, and after his death Lady Lucy 
resided principally at Arundel till 1841, 
when she moved to the south of France, 
where, in the neighbourhood of Marseilles, 
she died in her eightieth year in 1851. Foley j 
is described as * above six feet in height, of 
a fine presence and figure, with light brown 
hair, blue eyes of a gentle expression, and 
a mouth combining firmness with good 
humour* (ib. p. 40). His portrait by Sir 
William Beechey is now in the possession 
of Mr. H. Foley Vernon of Hanbury Hall, 
"Worcestershire ; an engraved copy is pre- 
fixed to Herbert's * Memoir.' 

[Life and Services of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Foley, by J. B. Herbert (Cardiff, 1884, reprinted i 
with additions from the Red Dragon, vol. v.) J ! 
Mftrshrtirs Royal Naval Riogniphy, i.363; Ni- 1 
colas's Nelson Despatches.] J. K. L. 

FOLIOT, GILBERT (d. 1187), bishop 
successively of Hereford and London, was 
bom early in the twelfth century, as in 1170 
he is described by a chronicler as grandcevus. 



He was of a Norman family which had been 
settled in England from the Conquest, and 
was related to the Earls of Hereford. It ap- 
pears that some of his connections were among 
the Normans who had acquired estates in Soot- 
land. Hence Dean Milman conjectures he may 
have been a Scotchman, but incorrectly (Xafm 
Christ, vol. iii.) The earliest fact known 
about him is his profession as a monk in the 
famous monastery of Clugny, where he must 
have been under Peter the Venerable, the 
great antagonist of St. Bernard. Foliot rose 
to the rank of prior of this house of three 
hundred monks, from which post he was pro- 
moted to the headship of the affiliated house 
of Abbeville, and from this to the abbacy of 
Gloucester. A letter from Hugh of Clugny 
to him lauds his religion, wisdom, and elo* 
quence as the honour of the church of God, 
and felicitates the church of Clugny, which 
was thought worthy to have such a son 
(Materials for Life of Becket, v. 30). In 
1147 Foliot was promoted to the bishopric of 
Hereford, which he held for about sixteen 
years. In the vast mass of materials now 
collected for the illustration of the life of 
Becket there are abundant notices of the 
character of Foliot, his great antagonist. The 
testimony of all these is that he was the 
most remarkable among all the bishops of 
England for his learning, eloquence, and 
great austerities, and that he was very high 
in favour with Henry II, who used him as 
his most trusted counsellor. Tliey are also 
unanimous in declaring that he aspired to 
the primacy, which is probably true, in spite 
of the disclaimer which Foliot afterwards 
made of this ambition. There is a letter to 
him from Pope Alexander III, written in a 
very laudatory strain, and earnestly caution- 
ing him against too great austerities, lest by 
the failure of his health the church of God 
should suffer grievous loss {ib. v. 44). When 
in 1161 the Bishop of London became imbe- 
cile, the king proposed to Foliot to administer 
the diocese, finding what was necessary for 
the support of the bishop, and paying over 
the balance to him. This Foliot declined, as 
being * perilous to his soul,' and bee^ged the 
king to excuse him from the charge {ib. v. 15). 
The turning-point in Foliot's career was his 
opposition to the election of Becket at West- 
minster, May 1162. This is recorded by all 
Becket's biographers, but with var}-ing cir- 
cumstances. There is no doubt that Becket 
was held, at the time of his election, by the 
English churchmen generally as altogether 
a king's man, and as one likely to oppress 
the church. Foliot, it appears, was the only 
one who had the courage of his opinions. 
There may have been jealousy at the bottom^ 
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but this ascetic and higli-barn churchmaii 
would natumll; object to Becket, both aa 
baring lived a Terj- secular life, and ae being 
of low eitriiction. lie nfterwarda witlidrew 
Ilia objection, but he hiDU<;lf duclares that 
be merely did this on the threat of bantBh- 
inent of Mmself and his kindred. The eaving 
attributed to him by William FiUsslepWn, 
that the lung had wrought a miracle hj turn- 
iog a secular man and a soldier into an arch- 
bishop, is probably true (ib. iii. 36). Soon 
after thia the Biishop of l*ndon died, and 
Henry, with the consent of the pope, trana- 
latedFohotWtheBea(L'8Aprilll63>. Upon 
this occasion Becket wrote him a yety kind 
letter, Canon Robertson (i(ft qf Becket) 
thinka that he was inaincera in doing thia; 
but though the archbishop afterwards had 
the bitterest feelings against Foliot, it is not 
clear that tliey existed at this time. Becket 
speaks aa though the promotion were due to 
his influence. ' We have called you to the 
care of this greater church, being confident 
that, by Ood'a mercy, we have done well. 
your character, jour well-known religion, 
the wisdom given to you from above, the 

food work done by you in the dioc*so of 
lerefbrd, have merited that it should be said 
to you, "Friend, go up higher"' (Materials, 
T. m). Becket mentions in this letter that 
the pope had specially appointed Foliot to be 
the director of the king's conscience, and 
there is a letter from the pope to Foliot sug- 
gesting certain matters wHich were to be 
urged upon the king. But very soon after 
the translation the feelin^^ of the archbishop 
towards Foliot underwent a change. The 
new bishop of Ixindon refused to make the 
usiul profesaion of obedience to the metro- 
politan see of Canterbury. A vast dfal has 
been written on this subject. Among the 
materials published by the Kolla Commia- 
sion there is a long treatise upon it. The 
coDtentioD of tlie Bishop of London was that 
he hod already promised canonical obedience 
as bishop of Hereford, and that the promise 
ought not to be renewed. For the archbishop 
it was contended that Foliot hud entered on 
a new othce, which required a new oath of 
obedience. The most remarkable thingabout 
the matter was that the pope refiksed to in- 
terfere, lie had already begun to look coldly 
on Becket, fearing to otii^nd the kins'- Foliot s 
refusal wan the commencement of the open 
boetility between the two bishops, which con- 
' ad ever increasingly till Becket's death. 
k lepud to tliu question of the clerical 
unities it is probable that Foliot's views 
icided with those of Becket, as all the 
Aops appear to Lave bnen of one mind on 
thia point at the council of Westminster 
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(1163). But Foliot saw that it was neces- 
sary or politic to yield to the king, and he 
secretly agreed with him to concede the point. 
Now also, by way of opposing Becket, he 
began to claim metropolitjcal dignity (or the 
see of London, and to assert that it owed 
no subjection to Canterbury (*. vi. 590). 
At Clarendon (1104) FoUot witnessed with 
satisfaction the humiliation of Becket, and 
at Nocthampton, in the same year, when the 
archbishop was so hardly dealt with in money 
matters, he counselled him to reaign bis see, 
and othemise acted an unfriendly part to- 
wards him. At the famous scene, when the 
archbishop went to the king, carrying his 
cross in his own bond, Foliot actually tried 
to wrest it from him by force, declaring that 
it was his right to carry it as dean of the 
province. Being unable to obtain it, he ex- 
claimed, ' You have always been a fool, and 
always will be one' (Will. CiNT. GEavAflB). 
On Becket's escape, Foliot was one of the 
envoys sent by Henry to the French king, 
to ask him not to receive the fugitive — SJt 
embassy whicb was altogether unsuccessful. 
Nor was he more successful with Pope Alex- 
ander at Sens, though, as has been seen, he 
was highly esteemed by that pope. In de- 
claiming against Becket, he said, 'The wicked 
flee when no man puTHueth.' 'Spare, brother,' 
said the pope. ' 1 will spare him,' returned 
the bishop. ' I said not spare him,' said Alex- 
ander,' but rather spare yourself' (ALiiTD*). 
Throughout Becket's exile FoHot was the 
chief ecclesiastical adviser of the king, and 
the leader of the opposition against Becket. 
He administered the affairs of the see of 
Canterbury, and when all Becket.'s friends 
and adherentji were banifihed. he is charged 
by the atchbi^bop with having denied them 
any help, and carefully cut off their means of 
support. On these grounds Becket was spe- 
cially infuriated against Foliot. He brings 
some serious charges against h is episcopal acts , 
asserting that he had taken brines Id allow 
clerical mat rimony, and had ordained the sons 
of priests to their fat her'a benefices. These 
charges the bishop denied. At Argentau 
(1167) Foliot appeared before the pope's le- 
gates and the king of England and inveighed 
a^nst Becket, deriding him as thinking that 
his debts were quashed by bis consecration, 
assinsaredoneawayin baptism, Hedeclared 
that if the pope would not help the church of 
England against him the king and nobles 
would recede from the Roman cnurch. Upon 
thie, Becket sKCommunicated him, but the 
pope, being appealed to, restrained the arch- 
(Hshop from issuing such sentence till a recon- 
ciliation could be efiected. This prohibition, 
he afterwards informed Becket,omy held good 
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to the beginning of Lent 1 109. Foliot there- 
fore knew what he had to expect when that 
time came, and, in anticipation of the sen- 
tence, he appealed to Rome against it when it 
should be issued. This precaution was soon 
shown to be needed, for on Palm Sunday, 
1169. at Clairvaux, the sentence of excom- 
munication was again pronounced against him 
by Becket. This sentence was brought to 
England and published with great adroitness 
and courage by a young Frenchman named 
Berengar, who, in St. Paul's Cathedral, on As- 
cension day, 1169, when the priest, Vitalis, 
was saying mass, presented himself at the altar 
during the offertory and handed the priest a 
paper, which was accepted on the supposition 
that it was intended ior an offering. Then, 
holding the paper in the priest's hand, he de- 
manded that it should be read before mass 
was proceeded with. The priest opened the 
paper and found the sentence of excommuni- 
cation against the bishop, and as he did so 
Berengar proclaimed loudly to the people that 
the Bishop of London was excommunicated. 
Then, by the aid of one of the archbishop's 
friends, he succeeded in making his escape 
through the people, who were inclined to use 
him rouffhly. The bishop, being informed 
of what nad been done, came from his manor 
of Stepney, and, calling all the clergy of his 
church together, explained to them that he 
had previously appealed against this sentence, 
which was therefore null and void, lie, 
however, submitted to it for the time, but 
immediately despatched a messenger to the 
king abroad, requesting his intervention with 
the pope, and his license for himself to go 
abroad. Henry wrote stronglv to the pope, 
and sent his license to Foliot, who at Micnael- 
mas crossed the sea on his way to the papal 
court. Foliot found or suspected all sorts 
of dangers blocking his way ; but he suc- 
ceeded in reaching Milan in safety, where he 
found letters from the pope informing him 
that he had empowered the bishops of Rouen 
and Exeter to absolve him. He returned to 
Rouen, where he was formally absolved on 
Easter day, 11 70 (Radulph de Diceto). But 
he was not to remain long free from Becket 's 
curse. On 14 June he joined with the Arch- 
bishop of York in crowning the kind's son. 
This was a matter of the direst oflence to 
Becket, and when, by a nominal reconcilia- 
tion between the archbishop and the king, 
the former was able to return to England 
(December 1170), he had secretlv sent letters 
before him excommunicating all the bishops 
who had taken part in the ceremony. These 
prelates hastened to the king with their com- 
plaints, and the anger felt by Henry on hear- 
ing them led to tne murder of Becket by 



the four knights. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Foliot in any way suggested this 
crime, but so great was the horror caused bj 
it that the Biuiop of London did not obtain 
absolution from tne sentence of excommuni- 
cation till May 1172, after taking an oath 
that he had not received any letter from the 
pope prohibiting the coronation, and that 
ne haa not contributed to Becket's death 
Foliot remained at the height of favour with 
King Henry. In 1173 he was summoned to 
Normandy, and carried back to England let- 
ters from the pope's legates, written at the 
request of the king, promising that the va- 
cancies in the various sees should be filled 
up by free election. In 1174, on the occa- 
sion of Henri's famous pilgrimage to Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of London preached the 
sermon, and maintained with earnestness that 
the king had no complicity whatever in 
causing the death of St. Thomas. Foliot took 
a leading part in the elections of Archbishop 
Richard and Archbishop Baldwin (Roger 
DE Hoveden), and continued to hold a promi- 
nent position among the English bishops 
until his death in the spring of 1187. His 
character has been judged harshly, or favour- 
ably, by the numerous writers who have em- 
ployed themselves on the career of Becket, 
according as they favoured the archbishop or 
the contrary. All, however, including the 
monkish chroniclers, allow Foliot the praise 
of great ability and of a strict ascetic life. 
As to the former, his numerous letters, printed 
in the Becket collection, abundantly tes- 
t ify ; especially the famous letter or pamphlet 
(printed in * Materials for Becket's Life, vol. 
V.) which reviews and denounces with great 
force the career of Becket. The authorship of 
this letter has beenquestioned, but the balance 
of authorities is in favour of its being Foliot 's 
(Robertson, Life of Becket, appendix v.) 
The only work attributed to Foliot by the 
bibliographers is * A Treatise on Solomon's 
Song.^ 

LMaterials for the Life of Becket, ed. Robert- 
son, published in Rolls ISeries, 1877, 6 vols., 
supersctling Dr. Giles's publicntions ; Historia 
Radulphi de Diceto, ed. Stubbs, Rolls Serie^i, 
1876, 2 vols. ; Chronica Rogeri de Hoveden, eil. 
Stubbs, Rolls Series, 1869, 4 vols.; Matthew 
Pane's Chronica Majora, ed. Luard, Rolls Series, 
1876, 7 vols.; Robertson's Life of Becket, 1859 ; 
Milman's Latin Christianity, vol. iii. 1854.] 

Or. G. P. 

FOLIOT, ROBERT {d. 1186), bishon of 
Hereford, a near kinsman of Gilbert Foliot 
[q. v.], bishop of London, was a man of con- 
6ideral3le learning, who, according to Bale 
(Script t Illustr. p. 216, ed. Basil), quoting 
nom Leland (^Itin, viii. 78), was celebrated 
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fi-ieii(»hi» of ThoiDBs Becket, ' having him 
a pupil wliom beBilerwardshadaaapatron,' 
Bale gtatee that he was tailed ' MaiundineuBiB,' 
troni tlip place of his studies. This may mean 
«ither Melun or Meaux. B; Backet's infiu- 
ence he was made archdeacon of Oxford to- 
wards Uie close of 1151. While holding this 
olfice lie wrot£ a letter of consolation and ad- 
vice to Gilbert Foliot, who, baring been ex- 
communicated by Becket, bad written to him 
in verj' affectionate terms (Becket, Mate- 
rials, vL SOti-9). In 1155 he was the first 
occupant of the newiy founded stall of Wel- 
lington in Hereford Cathedral. The see of 
Hereford had been vacant since the death of 
William of Maledon in 1167, in conneijuence 
of Henry IFa refusal to issue a license of 
election. FoUotwas then appointed, and after 
somefurtherdelaywas consecrated with three 
other bishops at Canletbury by the recently 
appointed Archbishop Uichard, 6 Oct. 1174. 
lit 1179 be was one of the four English 
bishops deputed to attend the Lat«ran council 
(HoLlHsnED, Chronicle, ii. 178; D'ACHEar, 
&)ieit^, lii. 850). He consecrated the abbey 
church of Wi^ore, to which, on the same 
day, he is said to have preaented various 
jewels (Lelistii, /(in. viii. 78). He died 
9 May ilH6. Ilia liberality was shown by 
his large giiU of lands, books, vases, and or- 
uaments to his cathedral at Hereford, where 
a. yearly commemoration was celebrated on 
tbe anniversaryof bis death. Bale at tributes 
to him ' a most lucid work,' ' De Sacramentis 
Autiqiire Legis,' 'Conciones Aliquot,' and 
certain other unnamed works. 

[ODdwin. Do PwmilibttB. ii. S; Bale's Scrip- 
torea Illustres.p. '216, ed. Basil. 1557 ; Ldnnd's 
|''S^ viii. 7S : BrittoD's HenfurJ Catliedral.] 

mar e, v. 

W rOLKES, MABTIN (lfi90-1754), anti- 
niiary and man of science, bom in Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, on 
•JO Oct. IHUO, vna the eldest son of Martin 
Folkes, boncber uf Gray's Inn, by his wife 
Dorothy, aecond daughter of Sir William 
Ilovell, knt., of Hillington Hall, near Lynn, 
Norfolk. When a boy he was sent to tbe 
university of Saumur, and his tutor Cappel, 
unn of Lewis Cappel, described him as ' a 
cbuice youth of a penetrating {genius and 
mnslLT of tbe beauties of thebestltomnnand 
< Ireek writers." Soon uftur February l70(i-7 
^'olkca was sent to Clare Hall, Cumbridt^, 
andtheTumadeii^'at progress inmalbemntic* 
and other studies. He held the dejfreeB of 
M.A.. Cambridge (6 Oct. 1717). and D.C.L., 
Oxford (July 1746). On ^ July 1714, wheu 
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only twenty-three, he was elected a fellow 
of the Koyal Society. In 1732-3 be was ap- 
pointod vice-president of the society, and 
ol^en preaideo in the alienee of Sir Isaac 
Newton. On Newton's death he was a can- 
didate with Sir Hans Sloane for the preai- 
dentehip. Sloane was chosen, hut Folkea 
became president (SO Nov. 1741) on Sloana'a 
retirement. Under Folkes tbe meetings were 
literary rather than scientific. Stukeley de- 
scribes them at that time as ' a moat elegant 
and agreeable entertainment for a contem- 
plative person.' Folkesconlributedtenpapera 
to tbe ' Transactions ' of the society, hie com- 
munications being chieBy on astronomy and 
metrology. He resigned the presidentship 
from ill-health on 30 Nov. 1753. Aa presi- 
dent he was a principal object of attack in 
Sir John Hill's ' Review of the Works of tbe 
lloyalSocietj''(17Sl), and the book is 'dedi- 
cated ' to ium (DiBIUGI.i, Calamities and 
Quarrels of Authort, 18G0, pp. 3ftl-6). 

In 1733 Folkes went with his family to 
Italy and remained abroad about two jeara 
and a half. He went to Paris in May 1739. 
On 5 Sept. 1742 be was elected a member of 
the French Academy, in succession to Ed- 
mund Halley. Folkes was elected a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries on 17 Feb. 
1719-20. He was afterwards vice-preffldent, 
and from 1749-50 till his death president of 
tbe society. His communications were on 
Boman antiquities and coins (Nichols, hit. 
Anecd. ii. 581). He published at bis own 
eipensa: !. 'ATable of English Gold Coins 
from the 18lh year of King Edward III,' 
with weights and values, London, 1736, 
4tf.. 2. ' A Table of English Silver Coins 
from the Norman Conquest to the Present 
Timt>,' with weights, values, and remarks, 
1745, 4to. The 'Tables' were much con- 
sulted by antiquaries. Folkes had more than 
fortyplatesengravedtDillustratehis'Tables,' 
and tnese, purchased after his death by tbe 
Society of Antiquaries, were utilised in the 
Bociety'a reprint of the ' Tables ' published in 
1763, 410, 3 parts, and edited by J. Ward 
and Dr. A. Giflbrd, Folkes was an associate 
of the Egyptian Club and a member of the 
Spalding Society (instituted 1710,i'A. tI. 13). 
He was afriend of Sir I, Newton and a patron 
of George Edwards, the naturalist. He gave 
some help to Theobald for bis notes on Shake- 
speare. He was a man of extensive know- 
ledge and is described as upright, modest, and 
affable. He died from a paralytic attack on 
2B June 1754, and was buried in the chancel 
of Hillington Church, Norfolk. In 1792 a 
monument by Asbton, after Tvler, was 
erected to him in \\'i'atmi aster Abbey in tlio 
south aisle of the choir. Uo bequeathed to 
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the Royal Society 200/. , a cornelian ring for 
the use of the president, a portrait of Bacon, 
and his portrait by Hogarth. The sale of 
his library, prints, drawings, gems, pictures, 
coins, &c., in 1766 lasted fifty-six oays and 
brought 8,090/. 6s, He destroyed various 
manuscripts of his own writings shortly be- 
fore his death. 

Folkes married (about 1714 P) Lucketia 
Bradshaw, an actress who appeared as ' Mrs. 
Bradshaw' at the Haymarnet Theatre in 
1707 and at Drury Lane from 1710 to 1714 
(ib, ii. 688, 689 : Gekest, Account of the 
English Stagey vol. i.J She acted Sylvia in 
the 'Double Dealer,* Corinna in the 'Con- 
federacy,' and other parts. She spoke an 
epilogue (about 1712) to the * Generous 
Ilusband,' * in boy's cloaths.' The author of 
the * History of the English Stage,' 1741 (cited 
by Nichols, loc. cit.) calls her * one of the 
greatest and most promising genii of her time,' 
and says that Folkes took her off the stage 
for her 'exemplary and prudent conduct.' 
Nichols gathers that she was a handsome 
woman, probably only of sccond-rat€ abili- 
ties. At the time of her husband's death 
she was living in confinement at Chelsea, her 
mind having been for some time deranged. 

The issue of this marriage was : 1. A son 
Martin, who entered Clare Hall, and was 
killed, during his father's lifetime, by a fall 
from his horse at Caen in Normandy, whither 
he had gone to finish his studies. He in- 
herited his father's taste for coins. 2. Dorothy 
Ilishton, who married and had a son and two 
daughters. 3. Lucretia, married in 1756 to 
(Sir) Richard Betenson. 

Portraits of Folkes were produced by J. 
Richardson (1718), Vanderbank, Hogarth 
(1741), Hudson, and Gibson. There is a 
portrait-medal of him (specimens in British 
Museum) by J. A. Dassier (1740), described 
by G. Vertue (manuscript notes in Brit. Mus.) 
as * done verj' like him. A curious portrait- 
medal (specimens in British Museum) with 
the reverse type of a sphinx, the sun, and the 
tomb of Caius Sestius, was executed at Rome. 
It bears a date of the era of masonry corre- 
sponding either to a.d. 1738 or 1742, and there 
is a story (referred to in Hawkins, Medallic 
Illwtt rations, ii. 671) that it was made by 
command of the pope as a surprise to Folkes 
on his visit ; but Folkes is not known to have 
been in Rome either in 1738 or 1742. 

[Memoir in Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 678-98, 
ana numerous references in indexes in vii. 137, 
666 of ib. ; and in index in viii. 39 of Nichols's 
Lit. Illustr. ; Memoir in Weld's Hist, of the 
Royal Society, i. 479 ff., and other references in 
vols. i. and ii. ; Gent. Mag. 1764, xxiv. 292; 
Brit. Mus. Oat.; Hawkins's Medallic Illustr. 



(ed. Franks and Gmeber), ii. 568, 671 ; Stnkelej's 
Memoirs (Sortees 80c), where Folkes's wife is 
called • Mrs. Bracegirdle.*] W. W. 

FOLLETT, Sib WILLIAM WEBB 
(1798-1845), attorney-general, second and 
eldest surviving son of Benjamin Follett, a 
timber merchant, of Topsham, near Exeter, 
and formerly a captain in the 13th regiment 
of foot, by his wife, a daughter of John Webb 
of Eansale, was bom 2 Dec. 1798. At first 
his health was very feeble, but in 1809 he 
was put to school under Dr. Lempridre at 
Exeter grammar school, and in 1810 to Mr. 
Hutchinson's school at Heavitiee, near Exe- 
ter, whence he proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, ana took a B.A. aegrotat degree 
in 1818 and an M.A. in 1830. In 1836 he 
was apnointed counsel to the university. In 
Michaelmas term 1814 he joined the Inner 
Temple, and read in the chambers of Robert 
Bayly and Gbdfrey Sykes. He became a 
special pleader in 1821, but early in 1824 was 
obliged from illness, the rupture of a blood- 
vessel in the lungs, to give up work for some 
months. In Trmity t€rm, however, of the 
same year he was called to the bar, and joined 
the western circuit in the following summer. 
His first reported case is Moore v. Stockwell^ 
Barnwell and Cresswell, p. 76, in Michael- 
mas term 1826. From the time he came to 
London ho was a tory, and lived very much 
with John Wilson Croker [q. v.], though at 
Cambridge his opinions are said to have been 
whig. lie was a cousin of Mrs. Croker, and 
eventually married Croker's ward, Jane Mary, 
eldest daughterof Sir Ambrose HardingeGif- 
fard, chief justice of Ceylon, in October 1830, 
by whom he had four sons and two daughters. 
From the first, except for a few early appear- 
ances at sessions, his professional career was 
one unbroken success, and yet it provoked 
neither envy nor detraction. The years 
1831-3 brought him an election petition prac- 
tice of unprecedented magnitude. In 1832 
he contested Exeter unsuccessfully against 
Buller and Divett, but in 1836 was returned 
for it, heading the poll with 1,435 votes. He 
succeeded well in the House of Commons, 
but for the most part contented himself with 
speaking on legal and not on general topics, 
lie became a king's counsel in Michaelmas 
term 1834, and was solicitor-general in Sir 
Robert Peel's administration from November 
1834 to April 1835, and was also knighted. 
His first speech was on 31 March 1835 upon 
Lord John Russell's Irish church motion. 
On 23 June of the same year he moved an 
amendment to clause 9 of the Government 
Corporation Bill for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the rights of freemen to the parliamenta^ 
franchise, and was only defeated by 278 to 232* 



"When, later in the j-ear, the Houbb of Lorda, 
on LjmiJliurst's advice and against Peel's, re- 
cast the hill, and so producui a conflict be- 
tween the two houses, the high tories formed 
plans for dispensin); with Feel and coming 
in with Lyndhurst as prime minister, and 
FoUett and Praed to lead the commons. In 
1837 ho was re-elected at Exeter without a , 
contest, and in 1B41 headed the poll with 
1,302 votes. In Peel's second administra- 
tion in the same jearhe hecame aguin solici- 
tor-general, and in April IW4, when Pollock 
became chief baron, Follett succeeded him as , 
attomev-general, and, his re-election bein_g 
opposed, again won with 1,293 TOtes. His 
health, however, failed, and symptoms of 

Earalvsis appeared in hie lower limlis. When 
a addressed the House of Lorda for the 
crown on O'Connell'a appeal, he was obliged 
to do so silting on a high chair, He spent 
some months on the continent, hut returning 
home in March 1845, soon fell ill again, and 
for some months before his death had given 
up all hope of recovery. He died 28 June 
1845 at Cumberland Terrace, Regent's Park, 
and was buried in the Bouth-eastera vault of 
the Temple Church on 4 July. He was uni- 
rersally popular and universally regretted. 
' In every qualification of intellect and ^race 
of manner, writes Lord Hulherley (i'/f, i- 
'270), 'he was as nearly perfect as man can 
be.' His best-known cases at the bar were 
his defence of Lord Cardigan for his duel with 
C'ajitun Tuekett, in which he obtained an ac- 
quittal on t4.<chnicnl grounds, and the action 
of It'orton against Lord Melbourne, in which 
ho appesrwl for the plaintifl'. With little 
knowledgKofclaBsicnlormodem languages or 
liloraturea, limited general information, and 
a complste absence of rhetoric or fire, he mas 
n e verthelees unri vnl led for 1 ucidity, dexterity , 
promptitudi% and persuasiveness. He was 
unfnrlunnlt^ly parsimonious and too eager to 
uccuiuulate a fortune, and full a victim to 
his application to professional work. In 
uenonhuwns tall and slim, with atinebrow, 
lnrg(» mouth, and grev eyes. His voice was 
RitiTlow and full, and lus p-slures, though 
limite<l, were very graceful. He has left 
behind him the imputation of having been 
thogrcfttusl advocate of tbr century. His 
pi-rsonal property was swnrn at ItXI.OOO/. 
Tlipre is a statue of him in UVsiminster 
Abbey, and a portrait by F. It. Siiy. which 
has been engraved by 0. It. Ward. One 

KCh of his on tile second rendiiiL' of Ibe 

wntcra' Chapnlx Dill, June 1»44, has 

B published. 

~ tac, 30 Jane 1B45: Httlixard's Pnrlia- 
70>bfll*8; CrokorFappr., ii. 3fl7; Piika 
iugban's Courts and Calinou, ii. IBS: 



MpCuUngh Torrens's Melbourae, ii. 19li Bnikei'H 
Journai, ii. 77l BaUantynfi'i Experiences, i. 136; 
B!ni'kvi>«t'B Mag. tix. 1 ; Dulilin Univ. Mng. 
IX. 117; FrasBT'sMag. xiiii. lOS; GenL M,ig. 
1815.] J. A.H. 

FOLLOWS, RUTH (1718-1609), Qua- 
keress, bom in 1718 at Weston in hotting- 
hamshire, was the daughter of Richard and 
Ruth Alcock, who were poor quakers. When 
twenty-three years old she married Geor^ 
Follows, quak'er, of Cnstle Donington m 
Leicestershire, with whom she lived sixty 
years, and by whom she had two children. 
When about thirty veara of age she received & 
certificate enabling her t o travel us a minister, 
and visited and yreached at the royority of 
the quaker meetingsin the United Kingdom. 
Her first sermon was preached in 1748 at 
Castle Donington, whence she proceeded to 
London, attending over eighty meetings on 
her way. She remained in London until Iho 
middle of 1749, from which time till 175S 
she appears to have done little more than 
attend to meetings in the neighbourhood of 
her own residence, and those at Atherstone 
and Matlock. In 1758 she visited Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, and in 1700 mode an es- 
tendedtour,whiehem braced mostofthemeet- 
ings in the western and midland counties, sa 
well as London and Norfolk. During the fol- 
lowing year she visited Ireland, 'where she 
remained several months, working so ardu- 
ously as to seriously injure her health. Qua- 
kerism was at ibis time at a low ebb in Ireland, 



sited 

nearly every part of England and Wales, and 
made several excursions into Scotland. In 
1782-SBheepent several monthsinministcrial 
work in Ireland. From 1788 till her death 
she was almost incapacitated bythe infirmi- 
ties of age ; but she was able to make occa- 
sional journeys, the last she undertook being 
in 1795, when seventy-seven yearsold. Sha 
died on 3 .\pril 1609, and was burieil seven 
days later m the quaker burial-ground aC 
Castle Donington. Sheisnot known to have 
been the author of any works. Her life was 
very sclf-denyioK end her piety intense, her 
ministry Iwing highly valued for its sim- 
plicity and earnestness. 

[Stonifisld'a Memoirs of Hutb Follows, I829i 
Smith's Cat. of Friends' Books.] A. C. B. 

rONBLANQTJE, ALB.VNY (1T93- 
1872), journalist, born in London in 1793, 
was the third son of John Samuel Malliode 
Grenier de FonblanijUB Tq. v.] He was in- 
tendeil for service in the roval engineer*, 
but his education at Woolwich having bvnn 
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interrupted for two years by a dangerous ill- 
nesSy he studied law under Chitty. Before 
he was twenty, however, he had gained such 
success as a contributor to newspapers as to 
determine him to devote himself entirely to 
journalism. His career was again inter- 
rupted by a serious attack of illness, but upon 
his recovery he resumed his journalistic la- 
bours, chiefly upon the ' Morning Chronicle ' 
and the * Times.' In 1820 he married, and, 
after a short encragement on the * Atlas,' be- 
«an>e in 1826 pr^cipal lender writer uj>on 
the ' Examiner, whicn found in his brilliant 
pen a substitute for Leigh Hunt, whose con- 
nection with the paper had ceased upon his 
departure for Italy. He was intimate with 
Bentham, the Mills, Grote, and the chiefs of 
the utilitarian school in general, and was a 
leading contributor to the * Westminster Re- 
view ' from its establishment in 1823. The 
publishers of the 'Examiner' were deeply 
embarrassed, and about 1828 the paper was 

fiurchased by the Rev. Dr. Robert Fellowes 
q. v.], author of * The Religion of the Uni- 
verse.' Dr. Fellowes, in September 1830, 
E laced the entire management in Fonblanque's 
ands, and sold the paper to him a few years 
afterwards. Its reputation as the chief organ 
of high-class intellectual radicalism was re- 
cognised by a subscription to defray the cost 
of improved machinery to allow of its being 
issued at a lower price. The contribution 
took the form of a prepayment of subscrip- 
tions for ten years, and the measure produced 
a large increase of circulation. Fonblanque, 
in an unpublished letter, gives W. J. Fox 
and Stuart Mill the chief credit for their 
exertions in accomplishing the end in view. 
Mill had already regularly contributed let- 
ters which aroused the attention of Carlyle ; 
and Disraeli, then coquet ting w'ith radicalism, 
was among the subscribers. In 1837 Fon- 
blanque republished his most remarkable ar- 
ticles of the preceding ten years, under the 
title of * England under Seven Administra- 
tions.' Macaulay disputed the wisdom of the 
step. * Fonblanque s leading articles in the 
"Examiner/" he tells Macvey Napier, * were 
extolled to the skies while they were consi- 
dered merely as leading articles. . . . Fon- 
blanque had not considered that in that form 
they would be compared, not with the rant 
and twaddle of the daily and weekly press, 
but with Burke's pamphlets, with Pascal's 
letters, with Addison's Spectators and Free- 
holders.' This is evidently true, and yet the 
Eublication has preserved Fonblanque from 
ecoming a mere nominis umbra. The book 
counts among the authorities for the history 
of the period, and brings together the choicest 
examples of the indomitable spirit and caus- 



tic wit which constituted his chief distinction 
as a journalist. 

The publication of the * Seven Adminis- 
trations ' indicated the high water>markof 
Fonblanque's public influence. It was the 
time when, as a eulogist in the 'Scotsman' 
said, * an epigram in the " Examiner " went 
off like a great gun, echoing all over the 
country.' This position could not but be af- 
fected by the decline of the liberal party in 
reputation from 1836 onward, and its ultimate 
rehabilitation through the acceptance of new 
ideas, chiefly of financial and commercial re- 
form, which Fonblanque, though approving, 
could not make his own. In the oivisions 
among his own section of the party he in- 
clined rather to the support of the whig 
cabinet than to the combative radicalism of 
Mill. The two schools of old-fashioned Lon- 
don radicalism and of Benthamite utilita- 
rianism, with both of which Fonblanque had 
intimate aflinities, waned more and more, 
and when at length in 1847 the liberals were 
returned to office, Fonblanque consented to 
relinquish the editorship of the ' Examiner,' 
and accepted an appointment, apparently 
most uncongenial to a wit and satirist, in the 
statistical department of the board of trade. 
He had been offered the government of Nova 
Scotia, but he could not tear himself away 
from London. The editorship of the ' Ex- 
aminer ' passed into the hands of John Forster 
(1812-187G) [q^. v.] Fonblanque, however, 
remained proprietor until 1865, and continued 
until about 1800 to contribute articles distin- 
guished by all his old pungency, though less 
and less abreast with the spirit of the new 
time. He felt himself entirely out of place 
as the board of trade's statistician. Tra- 
ditions linger in the office of his late arrivals, 
his early departures, his panics when called 
upon for official information, his general in- 
accessibility, but gentle and almost mournful 
courtesy to those with whom he deigned to 
communicate. He was understood to suffer 
from domestic troubles, and his health was 
never good. He dropped almost entirely out 
of society for the last ten years of his life, 
and was rarely to be seen except in the library 
of the Athenoeum, or absorbed in a game of 
chess at the St. James's Club. He died 13 Oct. 
1872. A second collection of his leading ar- 
ticles, with a memoir by his nephew, Edward 
Barrington de Fonblanque, was published in 
1874. 

Fonblanque is one of the few English jour- 
nalists who, merely as such, have gained a per- 
manent place in literature. This is due partly 
to his gifts of humour and sarcasm, partly to 
the republication of his best work, but chiefly 
to his instinct for literary form. The finish 
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anc! polish of liis articluisgirethem a literary | 
Talue independent of tbeaubject. Fonblanque 
wrote slowly and rewrote much. He did not I 
consider his early articles in daily newspep^ra 
worth reprinting, and when at a later period 
he was tempted by great offers lo write in the 
• Morning Chronicle,' he felt himself unequal 
to the task and soon abandoned it. ^To edi- 
tor, perhaps, haseTer more strongly impressed 
bis personality upon his journal, or habitually 
written in a more individual and recognisable 
style, eTen to the risk of monotony. His 
slownB!>8 of composition makes the Ereat ex- 
tent and overwhelming proportion of bis con- 
tributions to the ' Examiner' the more re- 
markable. His negative bent made him be- 
fore all things a censor and a critic, and 
disabled hjm from taking broad surveys of 
measures and men. His strong positive 
views on liigislation, derived from Bentham, 
made bis journalistic work in that department 
more fruitful if less brilliant. In politics he 
was no revolutionist, but a staunch radical 
reformer, whose hostility to abuses did not 
involve hostility b) institutions, some few ex- 
cepted, which he thought decisively con- 
demned by his utilitarian standard. Hemii^ 
bo taxed with occasional injustice to indi- 
viduals, but not with deliberate unfairness; 
be was in purpose thoroughly impartial, and 
never employed his powers of satire for t!ie 
raeresake of giving pain. Being sarcastic he 
naturally passed for a cynic, but the character 
did him great injustice. lis seems to have 
been shy and sensitive, patient in a never- 
ending contest with ill-health and domestic 
unhappiness, scrupulously honourable and 
delicate in all personal relations, and subdued 
in manner, except when be held the pen or 
became animated in diacusaion. All his 
friends who have left notices of him celebrate 
his social charm and his disint-ereated kind- 
ness. He was a brilliant talker, a finished 
scholar, and a theoretical student of music 
^ and art. 

Ihj^ {^h and Labours of Albany Fonblaaquo, ed. 
HfcS. d« FobblnnquB, 1874 ; H. R.Fdx Buurae's 
B^hg"*'' IfnWBpapers. vol. li. ; Home's Spirit ef 
I- tha Aire, vol. ii.; obitnar; notices in Examiner, 
Daily Mt«B, and Scotsman.] It. Q. 

rONBL ANQtTE, JOHN DE GREN lEB 

{l7W>-183r), jurist, son of Jean de Orenier 

I fonblanque, a naturalised Englishman and 

''inlier in London, who was descended from 

I ancient and noble Huguenot family of 

Ifuedoo, was bom in 1760. He was edu- 

* Harrow and Oxford ; became a stu- 

it of tho Middle Temple, and was called 

btbubar by that society 24 Jan. 1783. He 

a obtained & good practice as an equity 




lawyer. He is said to have caused quite a 
sensation by disputing the then established, 
but now exploded, doctrine of »nnliilajtiri*. 
He was leading counsel on behalf of tile 
merelmnts of London in their opposition to 
the Quebec Bill of 1791, and pleaded their 
cause at the bar of the House of Commons. 
By the influence of the Duke of Bedford he 
sat for Camelford, 1802-6. In 1804 he was 
made king's counsel, Fonblanque was a 
steady whig and a personal friend of the Prince 
of Wales, for whom he is supposed to hava 
written the leltera addressed to George HI on 
his exclusion from the army. He died 4 Jan. 
1837, and was interred in the Temple Church, 
in the vault belonging to the Midale Temple, 
of which society be was senior bencher. At 
the time of his death Fonblanque was calleil 
'Fatherof the EnglishBar.' Writingtoone 
of bis sons Lord Ljndhurst says of bim: 'I 
have knownjurists as profound as your father, 
but I have known no one who was so perfect 
a master of the philosophy of law.' In 1786 
Fonblanque married the daughterof Colonel 
John Fitzgerald, bv whom he left three sons 
and a daughter. He assumed the old family 
prelix de Grenier in addition to the name of 
Fonblanque by royal license in May 1828. 
Fonblanque edited the ' Treatise on Equity ' 
ascribed to Henry Baltow [q. v.], with such 
additions and improvements that it became 
almost a new work. It enjoyed considerable 
reputation as an authority on the subject, and 
went through several editions (5th ed. 1830>. 
He also wrote two tracts, ' A Serious Er- 
hort-ation to the Electors of Great Britain* 
{1791 f), and ' Doubts as to the Expediency 
of adopting the Recommendation of the 
Bullion Committee,' 1810. 

[Qent-Urtg. March 1837. p. 325i Fonbtanqua'* 
Lifu of AlliSDj FqnblunquL', rp. 1-4 (1874); 
Conuty Courts Chron. and Banki-iiplcy Gus. 
1 Fob, 1808, p. 44 ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] F. W-T. 

FONBLAHQITE, JOHN SAMUEL 
MARTIN DE GRENIER (1787-1868), 
legal writer, eldest son of John de Grenier 
Fonblanque [q. v.], was bom in Brook Street, 
Groavenor Square, London, in March 1787. 
He was educated at the Charterhouse and at 
Cains College, Cambridge, where he was one 
of the founders of the Union Debating So- 
ciety, He also kept his terms at Lincoln's 
Inn. At coUege he burst a blood-vessel and 
was advised change for his health, where- 
upon, having obtained a commission in the 
21st fusiliers, he served with the regiment 
in Cadiz and Gibraltar, and in Italy under 
Lord W.BenlJnek,hywhom he was appointed 
deputy jud^ advocate-general. He took an 
active port tn the war between Great Britain 
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and the United States, was present at the 
taking of Washington, the battle of Balti- 
more, and the disastrous attempt on New 
Orleans, where he was captured by the enemy. 
After the battle of Waterloo he served in 
France with the army of occupation, and re- 
turning to England in 1816 he was called to 
the bar, and appointed by Lord Eldon in the 
following year a commissioner of bankruptcy. 
On the institution of the bankruptcy court by 
1 & 2 William I\'', c. 56, he was appointed 
one of the ori^nal commissioners. Fon- 
blanque died at Brighton 3 Nov. 1865. He 
wrote (jointly with Dr. J. A. Paris) * Medical 
Jurisprudence,* 3 vols. 1823 — for this work 
the first award of the Swiney prize was made 
to the authors — and ' Observations on the Bill 
BOW before Parliament for the Consolidation 
and Amendment of the Laws relating to 
Bankrupts,' &c. 1824. He also was one of the 
founders of* The Jurist, or Quarterly Journal 
of Jurisprudence and Legislation,* vols. i-iv. 
1827-33. 

[Gent Mag. December 1865, p. 801 ; County 
Courts Chronicle and Bankruptcy Gazette, 1 Feb. 
1866, p. 44; Brit. Mus. Cat.] F. W-T. 

FONNEREAU, THOMAS GEORGE 
(1789-1850), author and artist, was the se- 
cond and posthumous son of Thomas Fonne- 
reau (son of Z. P. Fonnereau, the descendant 
of an ancient family from the neighbourhood 
of Roehelle, which settled in England at the 
edict of Nantes and realised a fortune in the 
linen trade), who married on 19 Oct. 1786 
Harriet, daughter of John Hanson of Reading. 
His father died at Topsham, Devonshire, on 
26 Dec. 1788 ; his mother survived until 2 Feb. 
1832. He himself was bom at Reading on 
25 Aug. 1789, and his elder brother, John 
Zachary, who married Caroline Sewell, died 
without issue at Douai in 1822. After prac- 
tising as an attorney in partnership with John 
Gregson at 8 Angel Court, Throgmorton 
Street, from 1810 to 1834, he succeeded, by the 
death of a relation, to a good property, and 
devoted himself for the rest of his life to his 
books and his friends. His political opinions 
leaned to conservatism, and he published in 
1831 a * Practical View of the Question of 
Parliamentary Reform,* which, unlike most 
of the swarm of pamphlets issued at that 
crisis, passed through two editions. It was 
written mainly to prove that a purely demo- 
cratic government is inapplicable to the cir- 
cumstances of England, and that the existing 
system was * founded on a concentration of 
the various interests of the country in the 
House of Commons.* While still a lawyer 
he occupied chambers in the Albany, and as a 
^ great lover and liberal patron of art ' enter- 



tained a distinguished set of artists and wits 
at 'choice little dinners,' which are com- 
memorated in the pages of Planch6*8 ' Recol- 
lections.' With one of these friends he tra- 
velled in Italy about 1840, and on his return 
there were printed for private distribution, at 
the expense of D. Colnaghi, a few copies of 

* Mems. of a Tour in Italy, from Sketches by 
T. G. F., inspired by his friend and fellow- 
traveller, C. S., esq., R. A.' (probably Clark- 
son Stanfield), containing thirteen sketches 
of scenery. On inheriting his fortune he 
gratified an inclination which had long pos- 

' sessed him by building, with the assistance 
of his friend, Decimus Burton, ' a bachelor's 
kennel,' his own depreciatory designation of 

* an Italian villa with colonnade and campar 
nile,' which arose at Haydon Hill, near 
Bushey in Hertfordshire. There he d^ied on 
13 Nov. 1850, and was buried in a vault in 
Aldenham churchyard, with many members 
of the family of Hibbert, his nearest relatives. 
His name would by this time have perished 
had he not printed for private circulation in 
1849 a few copies of ' The Diary of a Dutiful 
Son, by H. E. O.,' the second letters of his 
three names. A copy fell accidentally into 
the hands of Lockhart, who inserted numer- 
ous extracts from its pages into the ' Quarterly 
Review,' Ixxxvi. 449-63 (1850). The intro- 
duction to the volume sets out that his father 
urged him to keep a diary of the remarks 
which he heard in the house of a distant re- 
lation, ' a literary man in affluent circum- 
stances,' and that some little time afterwards 
he showed the diary as a proof that he had 
adopted the suggestion. A concluding para- 
graph reveals that this was an imposition, as 
the conversations were the proauct of his 
own inventive powers. They contained many 
original and acute observations, from a thinker 
not dissatisfied with the world, and not 
anxious for much change, on poetry, philo- 
sophy, and political economy, and they pre- 
sent in stvle and substance an accurate re- 
presentation of his talk. Lockhart suggest^ 
its publication to the world, and a copy, 
evidently prepared for the press, was found 
among Fonnereau's papers after his death. 
This was published by John Murray in 1864. 

[Gent. Mag. 1786 pt. ii. 907, 1788 pt. ii. 
1183, 1851 p. 107; Cussans's Hertfordshire, iii. 
pt. i. 268, pt. ii. 179 ; Planche s Recollections, 
i. 233 ; Preface to 1864 ed. of Diary of a Dutiful 
Son; Agnew's Protestant Exiles, iii. 234."] 

W. P. C. 

FONTIBUS (Fountains), JOHN de 
(d. 1226), ninth abbat of Fountains, sixth 
bishop of Ely, was elected abbat of Foun- 
tains m 1211, and blessed on 13 Dec. at Mel- 



he prosecuted the work of his predecesaor 
vigorously, continuing the erection of the 
choir and lady chapel. He mode himself 
useful to King John, from whom there are 
several letters extant to him, one showing 
that tha liing had entruatod manj of his 
valuables la l.he care of the abbej. On 
24 Dec. 1219 he was elected biabop of Ely, 
after the two eleoiions of GeofTrey de Burgh 
and Robert of Vork had been quashed hv the 
pope. This was chiefly through Panduire 
influence {Annal. Monast. \i. 413), whose 
letter to the ting in his farour is given by 
Prynne (Waibraji, MentoriaU of Puantain» 
Ahbty,\.\7\]. He was consecrated at West' 
minster b; Archbiabop Langton on B March 
1219-20, and enthroned on 25 March. In 
1231, in conjunclion with theBiahop of Salis- 
bury, Richard le Poore, be was appointed by 
Honorius III to investigate the complaints 
of the monks of Durham against their bishop, 
Richard de Marisco. He went to Durham, 
aumtaoned the hiabop to appear before him, 
and seems to have found the accu^atiooa 
trne (Durutabh AnnaU, lii. 62, 67). The 
bishop appealed to the pope, but the pope I 
referred the matter back to the two biahops 
(U. WENDornn in Mtrr. Paris, iii. 62, 63). 
While still abbat of Fountains he had been 
appointed by the pope one of a commission 
to inquire into tbe merits of Hugh, bishop of 
Liincolu, before bis canonisation. In 1323, 
in conjunction with his successor at Foun- 
tains and the abbat of IliovauU, he received 
a similar injunction with respect to WilUam, 
archbishop of York. In 1325 he witnessed 
Mafna Cbarta {Burton Annnlt, i. 231 ). Ho 
died at his palace at Downham on 6 May 
1225, and wo.'i buried in Ely Cathedral. He 
gave the tithes of Hadbam to the Elymonks 
10 provide for his anniversary, and endowed 
them with the churches of Witchford and 
Meldreth, with a view to their hospitality. 
Ilia skeleton was found entire in 1770, when 
the choir was repaired and altered (Steven- 
eon's Bupntement to Bbntuax'b Ely, Nutee, 
p. 7(1). 

[AnnatiulVIoiuislici. i. 231,iii. G2, 67.iT. 412 ; I 
-S^T of WeodorBT nnJ MolL Paris, iii. 68, fl2. ) 
■^ 63; ChrOD. de Maitnw (FaJman), p. 184; 
' ElisDKis, in Wliartoa's Anglia Sacra, 
; Hanly's Lo Nero. i. 328 ; Walbran's 
la of Fountains Abb«y, i. pp. liir, Izv. 
joi-d, IBi-S, 171.] H. R. L. 

POOT.JESSE (1744-I826), surgeon, was 
horn at Charlton in Wiltshire in 1744. He 
ived a medical education in London, be- 
g a member of the Surgeona' Company, 



i; Foot 

and about 1766 went to the West Indies, 
where he practised for tliree years in the is- 
land ofNevia, returning in 1769. After this 
he went to St. Petersburg, where he become 
'a privileged practitioner of the College of 
St. Petersburg,' as he afterwards described 
himself, and practised there some time pro- 
fitably. Returning to England, be was 
appointed house-surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital, and on the conclusion of his term 
of office began practice in Salisbury Street, 
Strand, afterwards removing to Dean Street, 
Soho, where he had a large practice for many 
years. He died at Diracombe on 27 Oct. 
1B26. 



gathered fron . 

fessional books and pamphlets. His belief 
in his own merits was great, and he aspired 
to surpass John Hunter in fame ; butfinding 
himself unable to succeed, he endeavoured 
to defame his rival, to prove that his dis- 
coveries were plagiarisms or of little merit, to 
denounce him as an embittered, ill-tempered 
man, and to represent that his works were 
written by Smollett. His ' Life of Hunter ' 
shows in almost every page the intense 
jealousy by which he was actuated. Foot's 
inclination to biography is also seen in his 
lives of the seducer and duellist Bowes and 
his wife, Mary Eleanor, countess of Strath- 
more [q. v.], whom he attended profession- 
ally for thirty-three years, and ol his friend 
Arthur Murphy [q. v.], whose executor he 
was. He was also strongly prejudiced in 
favour of the West Indian planters and their 
treatment of their slaves, and his vigorouf 
' Defence ' ran through three large (>dition8 
in three weeks. He attacked Wilberibrce 
and the abolition party on several occa- 

Foot wrote: 1. 'A Critical Inqiiiry into the 
Ancient and Modem MannerofTrvaling Dis- 
eases of the Urethra, and an Improved Met hod 
of Cure,' London, 1774 ; 6th edit. Irtl 1. 2. *0b- 
aervat ions on the New Opinions of John Hun- 
ter in his Treatise on the Venereal Disease,' 
in three parts, 1786-7. 3. 'An Essay on 
the Bite of a Mad Dog, with Observations 
on John Hunter's Treatment of the Case of 

Master U [Rowley], and also a Recital 

of the Successful Treatment of Two Coses,' 
1788; 2nd edit. 1791. 4. 'A New Dia- 
covered Fact of ft relative nature in the 
Venereal Poison,' l7iK). 6. 'A Defence of 
the Planters in the West Indies, comprised 
in Four Arguments.' &c., 1792. 6, 'A Oom- 

Elete Treatise on the Origin, Theory, and 
^ure of the Lues Venerea and Obstruction 
in the ITrethra, illustrated by a gr«at variety 
of Casea, being a course of twenty-thred 
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lectures read in Dean Street, Soho, 1790 
and 1791;' 4to, 1792; new edit., 8vo, 1820, 
amended and corrected; German translation, 
Leipzig, 1793-4. 7. * A Plan for Prevent- 
ing the Fatal Effects of the Bite of a Mad 
Dog, with Cases,' 1792. 8. ' Life of John 
Hunter,' 1794 ; 2nd edit. 1797. 9. * Dia- 
logues between a Pupil of the late John 
Hunter and Jesse Foot, including passages 
in Darwin's "Zoonomia," ' 1795. 10. * Cases 
of the Successful Practice of the Vesicae Lo- 
tura in the Cure of Diseased Bladders,' pt. i. 
1798, pt. ii. 1803. 11. * Observations prin- 
cipally upon the Speech of Mr. Wilberforce 
on his Motion in the House of Commons, 
30 May 1804, for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade,' 1805. 12. 'Important Re- 
searches upon the Existence, P^ature, and 
Consummation of Venereal Infection in 
Pregnant Women, New-bom Infants, and 
Nurses, by the late P. S. O. Mahon, con- 
trasted with the Opinions of the late John 
Hunter upon the subject,' 1808. 13. * The 
Lives of Andrew Robinson Bowes, Esq., and 
the Countess of Strathmore, written from 
thirty-three years' professional attendance, 
from Letters and other well-authenticated 
Document*,' 1810. 14. *Life of Arthur 
Murphy, Esq. ,'1811. 1 5. * Review of E verard 
Home's Observations on the Diseases of the 
Prostate Gland/ 1812. 16. 'Facts relative to i 
the Prevention of Hydrophobia,' in * Medical ; 
Facts and Observations, iii. 33. 17. *Two 
Letters on the Necessity of a Public Inquiry 
into Cause of the Death of the Princess Char- 
lotte and her Infant,' 1817. See also for 
several minor contributions * Index to the 
London Medical and Physical Journal,' vols, 
i-xl., 1820. 

Foot, Jesse, the younger (1780-1850), sur- 
geon, was not the son but the nephew of the 
preceding. He practised for many years as 
a surgeon at Clarendon, Jamaica, returned 
home about 1819, and lived with his uncle in 
Dean Street, Soho, for two years, marrying 
Miss Foot (presumably his cousin) on 4 Sept. 
1819. He succeeded to his uncle's practice, 
and in 1826 brought out a new edition of 
his work on the urethra, which is described 
as the eighth edition. He became surgeon to 
the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. 
He published * Ophthalmic Memoranda,' 1838, 
and wrote several papers in the * Lancet 'and 
the * London Medical and Surgical Journal,' 
enumerated in Ddchambre. In 1834 he pub- 
lished * The Medical Pocket-book for 1835.' 
Foot died at Ilfracombe, aged 70, on 5 Jan. 
1850 {Gent Mag. 1850, i. 225). 

[Georgian Era, ii. 674 ; D^chambre's Diction- 
iiaire Encyclop^ique des Sciences M^dicales, 4th 
ser. vol. iii. 1879; Foot's Works.] G. T. B. 



FOOTE, 81K EDWARD JAMES (1767- 
1833), vice-admiral, youngest son of the Rev. 
Francis Hender Foote, rector of Bishops- 
bourne, near Canterbury, and, on the mother's 
side, nephew of Sir Horace Mann [q. ▼0*'^^^ 
born at Bishopsboume on 20 Apru 17^. In 
1779 he was entered at the naval academy 
at Portsmouth, and in 1780 joined the Dub- 
lin of 74 guns, under Captain Samuel Wallis. 
In November he was moved into the Belle 
Poule frigate, and in her was present in the 
action on the Dogger Bank, 5 Aug. 1781. 
He shortly afterwards joined the Endymion 
frigate, in which he was present in the battle 
of Dominica, 12 April 1782. After the peace 
he was appointed to the Europa, bearing the 
flag of Vice-admiral Grambier, on the Jamaica 
station ; served as acting lieutenant of the 
Swan, the Antelope, and the Janua, and was 
confirmed in the rank on 12 Au^. 1786. In 
1787 he was for a few months m the Royal 
Sovereign, and in September 1788 was ap- 
pointed to the Crown, going out to the East 
Indies with the broad pennant of Commo- 
dore Comwallis, by whom, in the summer of 
1701, he was made commander of the Ata« 
lanta sloop. He was afterwards transferred 
to the Ariel, which he brought home and 
paid off'in October 1792. In 1793 he com- 
manded the Thorn sloop, and on 7 June 1794 
was advanced to post rank, and appointed 
to the Niger frigate, in which for the next 
two years he was employed in the Channel 
and on the coast of France. He then joined 
the Mediterranean fleet under Sir John j^en'is> 
and had the good fortune, on the early morn- 
ing of 14 Feb. 1797, to bring the first posi- 
tive intelligence of the imm^ate proximity 
of the Spanish fleet, and, a few hours later, 
to assist in its defeat. The Niger shortly 
afterwards returned to England, and at- 
tended the king at Weymouth during the 
autumn ; on ^oing back to Spithead, Foote 
was, at the king's especial desire, appointed 
to the Seahorse of 38 guns, and ordered out 
to the Mediterranean. He was on his way 
to join the detached squadron under Sir 
Horatio Nelson, when, oft the coast of Sicily, 
on 26 June 1798 he fell in with and cap- 
tared the French frigate Sensible of 36 guns, 
carrying General Baraguay d*Hilliers and his 
Stan. From his prisoners Foote learned the- 
destination of the expedition ; he at once 
made sail for the coast of Egypt, and in 
company with the Terpsichore arrived oflT 
Alexandria on 20 July. After seeing the 
French ships there and in Aboukir Bay, the 
frigates went in search of Nelson, but, not 
meeting with him, returned to Egypt on 
1 7 Aug. , when they found that the French fleet 
had been meantime destroyed. On the do- 
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^Mture of Nekon for Naples, Foote remained 
attached to the blncltadin^ squadron; but 
the following] SDring he rejoined Nelson at 
Palermo, and in March waa sent ivith Captain 



Troubrtdge into the Itav of Naple . 
on Troubridge being called away in May, he 
was kit a» senior officer [see Troubribqb, 
Sir Thomas ; Nelsoh, Horatio, Viscoutri], 
In ihia capacity, on 22 June, he, in conjunc- 
tion with Catdinal BnlTo and the Russian 
and Turkish admirals, sipned the capitula- 
tion of tliB forts Uovo and Nuoto ; a capitu- 
lation which Nelson, on arriving in the bay 
iwo days later, pronounced invalid, and re- 
fused to carry into effect. Nelson does not i 
seem to have seriously blamed Foote for 
Ilia share in the transaction, considering that 
lie had yielded to the false representations of 
KuSb, who had received express orders not 
to admit the rebels to terms ; nor, on the 
other hand, did Foote present any remon- 
Btrance aeainat the capitulation beinr an- 
uullei On the contrary, throughout July, 
August, and September — in which month he 
■was ordered home — he repeatedly addressed 
Nelson in terms of gratitude and devotion, 
which went far beyond the submission re- 
quired from ftjunior officer (Nicoi^a, Ntlsmt 
hetpatdM. tii. mr n., 518). It was not till 
1807. after Nelson's death, that he, publicly 
at leaat, found out what wicked thin^ had 
been done in the Bay of Naples in 1799, and 
published a 'Vindication' of his conduct, 
which had never been attacked, and a viru- 
■ iSant criticism of Lord Nelson's, which he had 
'11 then inferentially approved of. The fact 
je that he had learned from Harrison's ' Life 
I Nelson ' that the great admiral had de- 
*»jribed the capitulation as ' infamoiis,' a t«rm 
correct enough when applied, as Nelson had 
anpliedit, to the conduct of Ruffb, but which 
Nelson's personal bearing towards Foote had 
clearly shown was not applied to him. That 
Foote had exceeded his powers was perfectly 
certain; he had been guilty of an error of 
judgment and a weakness which Nelson had 
pointed out and had condoned ; Ruffo's treat- 
ing with armed rebels, contrary to the orders 
of his sovereign, was on a totally different 
footing. 

On tiis return to England in the early part. 
■£af l&OO, Foote, still in the Seahorse, was 
^^Mmn sent out to the Mediterranean, with 
^^^^ Ralph Abercromby [q. v.J and staff as 
^^niaHngeTB, and in charge of a convoy of 
^^ Slore-ships and Irnniports. He was appointed 
to atl*nd on the king at Weymouth during 
the summer of l^Ol, and was then sent 
to India in charge of convoy. In Octobur 
1802 the Seahorse wns paid off, and the fol- 
lowing year, at the particular deairc of the 
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king, who had conceived a strong partiality 
for him, Foote wns appointed to the royal 
yacht rrincesa Augusta, in which be re- 
mained till promoted to flag rack in August 
1812. It is said that he would have much 
preferred active service, but that, as his at- 
tendance aeemed grateful to the king in his 
derangement, he felt that the yacht was his 
proper sphere of duty. In 1814 he hoiBt«d 
his flag as second in command at Portsmouth, 
but atruck it at the pence, and bad no further 
service, becoming in due course a vice-sdmi- 
ra! in 1821. He was nominated a K.C.B. 
in 1831, and died at his bouse in the neigh- 
bourhood of Southampton on 23 May 1^3. 
He was twice married: first, to Nina,dauehter 
of Sir Robert Herries, banker; secondly, to 
Mary, daughter of Vice-ftdmiral Piitlon; and 
had issue by both wives. 

(Ralfe'a Nival Biography, iii. 130; Marahall'fl 
Roy. Nav. Biog. i. 699; Cnitod SBrricD Jourual 
(1833), pt. ii. p. 379; Gent. Mag- (1833), vol. 
ciit. pt. ii. p. IRD; Foote' s Tlndi ration of his 
Conduct (1807); Nicolas's Despatches aail Let- 
- ta of Lord Nulson, iLi. 477.] J. K. L. 

FOOTE, MARIA. Couhtbss op Hab- 
ssTos (1797 ."-1867), actresi, was bom 
24 July 1797 (.=) at Plvmoutb. Her father, 
Samud T. Foot* (1761-1840), who claimed 
to be a descendant of Samuel Foote [q. v.], 
sold out of the army, became manager of 
the Plymouth theatre, and married a Miss 
Hart, In July 1810 Miss Foote appeared 
as Juliet at her father's theatre, in which 
also she played as Susan Ashfleld in ' Speed 
the Plough,' and Emily Worthington in 
the ' Poor Gentleman.' Foote afterwards 
took an hotel in Exeter. The experiment 
not succeeding, his daughter appeared at 
Covent Garden, 26 May 1814, as Anuui- 
this in the ' Child of Nature ' of Mrs, Inch- 
bald. In this part, which specially suited 
her, she made a great success. Hersecondap- 
pearance was at the same theatre in the snme 
character in the following season, 14 Sept. 
1814. On 6 Dec, shewof the original Ulrica 
in ' The Kin^ and the Duke, or Wliich is 
Which ? ' attributed to Jameson. On 2 Jan. 
1815 she played Miranda in the ' Tempest,' 
and 17 April 1815 was the original Adela in 
the ' Fortune of War,' attributed to Kenney, 
For her benefit, 6 June 1815, she appearrd oa 
Statira In ' Alexander the Great,' Hetty act* 
ing, for that occasion only, Alexander. Thia 
was her first appearance m tragedy. Fanny 
in the 'Clandestine Marriage, Hippolita is 
on alteration of the 'Tempest,' Lady Percy 
■ 'King lUnry IV,' Helena in the 'Mid- 



Night a Di«am,' and many other 
parts, chiefly Bscoadory, in old pieces and new, 
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followed. Her abilities proved to be limited. 
She bady however, a reputation for beauty 
Bufficient to secure her constant engagements 
at the patent theatres and in the country. 
She played with success in both Ireland and 
Scotland, and accompanied Liston, Tyrone 
Power, and other actors to Paris, where they 
all acted with very lusatisfactory results. 
In 1816 she formed at Cheltenham an in- 
trigue with Colonel Berkeley, by whom she 
had two children. An alleged promise of 
marriage made by him was not kept. ' Pea 
Green ' Haynes then proposed to her and was 
accepted. He retracted, however, his offer, 
and as the result of an action for breach of pro- 
mise of marriage had to pay 3,000/. damages. 
These proceedings gave rise to a keen pam- 
phlet warfare, through which and through 
some opposition on the stage Miss Foote re- 
tained a large measure of public sympathy. 
At Covent Garden she played every season 
up to 1824-5 inclusive, frequently in sub- 
ordinate parts, but taking occasionally cha- 
racters such as Miss Letitia Hardy in the 
'Belle's Stratagem,* Miss Hardcastle, and, for 
her benefit. Lady Teazle. She was the ori- 
ginal Isidora in Barry Cornwall's ' Miran- 
dola.' On 9 March 1826 she made as Letitia 
Hardy her first appearance at Drury Lane, 
where also she played Violante in the * Won- 
der,* Rosalind, Virginia, Maria in * A Roland 
for an Oliver,* Imogen, and Maffgy in the 
'Highland Reel.* Other parts of importance 
in which she was seen at one or other house 
were Maria Darlington, Beatrice, Roxalana, 
Violante, Imogtm, Ophelia, Desdemona, Ju- 
liana in the 'Honeymoon,* and Clara in 
' Matrimony.* At Bath on 13 and 14 Jan. 
1826 she was the object of ill-natured de- 
monstrations on the part of a portion of the 
audience. Chronicling these and condensing 
them, Genest says that 'she was a very pretty 
woman and a very pleasing actress, out she 
never would have travelled about as a star 
if it had not been for circumstances totally 
unconnected with the stage * {Account of the 
Stage, ix. 358-9). A writer in the 'New 
Monthly Magazine* for March 1821, variously 
stated to be Talfourd, Campbell, and Horace 
Smith, writes warmly concerning * the pure 
and innocent beauty with which she has en- 
riched our imaginations,* and, referring to 
her then anticipated departure, asks rhapso- 
dically, ' Is comedy entirely to lose the most 
delicate and graceful of its handmaidens and 
tragedy the loveliest of its sufferers ? * Talfourd 
speaks highly of the grace of her movements, 
and specially commends her singing of the 
song 'Where are you going, my pretty maid ? * 
Her singing and dancing and her power of 1 
accompanying herself upon the harp, guitar. 



and pianoforte added to her popularilr. Sh« 
was mdefatigsble in the pursuit of her pro* 
fession , and is said to have traversed England, 
Ireland, and Scotland eveiyyear for five years, 
in course of which she posted twenty-five 
thousand miles. Her theatrical career dosed 
at Birminjgpham on 11 March 1831, and on 
7 April ofthe same year she married Charles 
Stanhope, fourth earl of Harrington. She died 
27 Dec. 1867. She was of medium height, her 
face oval, and her features expressive. She 
had an abundance of light brown hair. By 
those most under her influence the character 
of her actinff was described as &scinating. A 
whole-lengtn portrait by Clint of MissFoote 
as Maria Darlmgton was sold in June 1817, 
with the effects of Thomas Harris, lessee of 
Covent Grarden. 

[The Stage, 1815 ; Burke*8 Peerage ; Dramatic 
Magazine; Genest's Account of the English 
Stage ; Facts illostratiye of the Eridenee in the 
trial of Foote v. Haynes, 1836; Kotee and 
Qaeries, 7th ser. vi. 6.] J. K. 

FOOTE, SAMUEL(1720-1777),actorand 
dramatist, second son of Samuel and Eleanor 
Foote, was bom at a house in Truro long 
known as Johnson Vivian's, and was bap- 
tised at St. Mary's in that city 27 Jan. 17^. 
His father (1679-1754) was a commissioner of 
the prize onice and fine contract, at one time 
member for Tiverton and mayor of Truro. His 
mother, Eleanor Goodere, through the death 
of her brother. Sir John Dinely Goodere, bt., 
murdered by another brother. Captain Samuel 
Goodere [q. v.], inherited a considerable for- 
tune. Foote was educat^jd at Worcester under 
Dr. Miles, and matriculated at Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, 1 July 1737. His college life, 
like his subsequent career, was marKed by 
extravagance. Without taking a degree he 

Eroceeded to the Temple. A turn for mimicry 
ad already displayea itself, and after wast- 
ing his entire fortune as a man of fashion at 
the Grecian, the Bedford, and other coffee- 
houses, he appeared at the Haymarket, 6 Feb. 
1744, as * a gentleman ' in * Othello,' playinc- 
with a company of novices collected and 
trained by Micklin, at that period excluded 
from Drury Lane. He repeated this imper- 
sonation three or four times, and gave it for 
a benefit at Drury Lane on 10 March. On 
2 March, at the Haymarket, he played Lord 
Foppington in the ' Relapse,* and recited an 
epilogue, apparently of his own composition. 
He is also said to have played I^erre in 
* Venice Preserved.* These ill-judged experi- 
ments were complete failures. Foote then 
proceeded to Dublin, where, according to 
Hitchcock (Iruth Plays, i. 147), * he brought 
a few crowded houses and was well received,' 
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On 1 Not. 1745 he appeared at. Drurj Lane 
as Sir Harry Wildair in tlie ' Constant 
Couple.' He aft(;rT>'arde appeal^ aa Lord 
Foppington, Ba;e«, Sir CourtI; Nice, and 
other parte playwl by CoUey Gibber. He had 
mettuwbile conceived the idea of turning to 
advantage Ids talent for mimicry, and on 
22 April 1747 he opened the HaymarkeC with 
a coDcert, a farce extracted from the 'Old 
Bachelor,' called ' The Credulous Husband,' 
in which Footo woa Fondlewife, nnd an 
eDtertainment hy himself called ' The Dl- 
Tereions of the Morning.' In Uiia, with the 
assistance of Shuler and other actors, he 
met with much success. His career was, 
Vestmino' 
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mt George's Coffee-house, Temple Bar. On 
the invitation appeared ' S.B.— Sir Dilhury 
Diddle will be there, and Lady Betty Fri^ 
faaAabsatutelyproniiBed.' Accordingly a state- 
ment ofTate Wilkinsan ( Memoiri, i . 24 et secj , ), 
which Geoest saji' is not to be reconciled wit h 
the bills,' the entertainment waa principally 
mndenp of satirical mimiorr of actors, such as 
Quin, Delane, Ryan, Woodward, Mrs. Wof- 
fingloo, and of Garricb, upon whom he was 
enpecially severe. In November 1747 Foote, 
atul at the Haymarket, gave 'Tea at C.30j ' 
in March 1 748 be subatit uted for this ' Choco- 
late to Iralund,' and soon afterwards produced 
an entertaiument similar in kind called 'An 
Auction of Pictures.' In 1748-9 this class 
of aitertainmeot was continued until March 
or April, when Foote produced the two-act 
oomedy, the ' Knights,' printed 1754, 8vo, 
in which he played Hartop. This piece 
ended with a feigned concert between two 
cata, in which Italiau opera was ridiculed. 
Various prrsona of more or less importance 
hod been libelled in these productions; but 
the complaints and retorts of those injured 
only adued to the piquancv of the produc- 
tion. A second fortune havn^beeu left him, 
Foote diiapneared to Paris, whence, after 
■onte yean' absence, he returned with 'Tas<«,' 
ft two-act comedy produced unsuccessfully 
•1 Drury I^ne 1 1 Jan. 1753, 8vo, 1753, with 
K proli^ue written and spoken by Garrick. 
The ' Englishman in Paris,' Coveot Garden, 
24 March 1763, 8vo, \7K, was more fortu- 
nate. Foote lei MaekLn have the piece for 
hia benefit. MncUiD played Buck, a character 
■which Foote took when he transferred the 
pky, 20 Oct. 1763, to Drury Lane staffe. 
In tba course of this naason Foote played 
Fondlewife, Ben in ' Love for Love.' Briuen 
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I in the ' Recruiting Officer,' and gave his last- 
ingly popular ' Tea.' The following two 
seasons he appeared at Govent Garden, where 
he played, 3 Feb. 1756, Buck in the ' Eng- 
tishinan Returned from Paris,' a pie«e In thre« 
acts, 8vo, 1756, the idea and incidents of 
whichFooto took from Murphy, thedramatist, 
who indiscreetly confided them to him. On 
1 March 1766 he plaved Sir Paul Plyant in 
the 'Double Dealer,'^ and 30 March Lady 
Pentweazel in ' Taste.' In 1768-7 lie re- 
turned to Drury Laue, where, 5 Feb. 1767, be 
produced the ' Author,' 8vo, 1757, a two-ael 
piece, inwhich, as Cadwallader, ho mimicked 
a Mr. Aprice, a friend of his own, who bad 
interest enough to obtain Che suppression of 
the play. An additional scene, which he in- 
tended to introduce into it for his benefit, is 
fiven in the 'Monthly Mirror,' vii. 39-41. 
le also played Gomel in Dryden's 'Spanish 
Friar.' In December 1757, in company with 
Tate Wilkinson, Foote visited Dublin, where 
he had a favourable reception, socially and 
j artistically, but played no new part. Wil- 
kinson and Foote were engaged by Garrick, 
and appeared at Drury Lane 17 Oct. 1753. 
For his benefit Foote appeared, 18 Dec. 1758, 
as Sbylock, and was a faUure. With 100/., 
which he borrowed frtim Garrick, he visited 
Scotland. According to the ' Goutont ' he 
reached Eklioburgli 15 March 17S9, and ap- 

Earud on theSOto at the Canongaie Concert 
»11. He played many parts, and was made 
much of. He is said to have jfiven the first 
afternoon entertainment in Edinburgh. He 
returned in May, and in the autumn went 
once more to Dublin, where, at the Crow 
Street Theatre, he produced, 28 Jan. 1760, 
his comedy the ' Minor,' oripnally in two 
acts, 8vo, 1760. In tliis he played Shift, a 
character designed to satirise his associate, 
Tate Wilkinson. Piece and excursion alike 
failed, and Foote, in want of funds, opened 
in the summer of 1760 the Haymarket, 
where, with a company hastily assembled, he 
produced the ' Minor,' now enlarged to thre« 
acts. In this, Foote's beat comedy, his title 
to a portion of which has been disputed, he 
satirised 'Whit«field and the methodists. In 
its new shape it was a great success. Foote, 
who played at the Haymarket the chatactera 
of Shift, Smirke, and Mrs. Cole, is said to 
have sent the manuscript to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with a request that he would 
exciae or alter whatever was objectionable. 
It was returned untouched, thn archbishop 
shrewdly eurmising that Foote wished to ad- 
Tertise il as ' corrected nnd propared for the 
preM by his Grace the Arcbbisbop of Can- 
terbury.' Once more at Drury Lane he was 
tho original Soot«lunan in the 'Registor 
bb2 
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Office * of Joseph Reed, a piece from which 
he was accused hy Reed of havinff stolen the 
character of Mrs. Cole in the ' Minor/ In 
partnership with Murphy, Foote leased Drury 
Lane for a summer season. On 1 6 June 1761 
the management produced Murphy's 'All 
in the Wrong/ a version of MoliSre s * Cocu 
Imaginaire.' Foote wrote and spoke the 
prologue. The 'Citizen/ also hy Murphy, 
was played 2 July 1769, Foote appearing as 
Youn^ Philpot. The * Old Maid ' of Murphy 
was given for the first time the same night. 

* Wishes, or Harleauin*s Mouth Opened,' a 
comedy by Thomas Bentley, with a speaking 
harlequin, closed the season with a failure. 
Foote, who played in this Distress a poet, 
took over 800/. for his share of the entire 
venture, though he had broken his contract 
and supplied no novelty. In 1762, at the 
HaymarKet, Foote produced the * Orators,' 
8vo, 1762, ridiculing, in Peter ParaOTaph, 
George Faulkner, the Dublin printer, who had 
lost a leg, and who brought an action against 
him. At Covent Garden, 12 Jan. 1762, he 
played Young Wilding in the * Lyar,' 8vo, 
1764, his adaptation of 'Le Menteur' of 
Comeille. From this period the original 
characters of Foote, with the exception of 
Ail would in Bickerstaffe's * Dr. Last in his 
Chariot,' Haymarket, 31 Aug. 1769, and 
Francisco in the * Tailors,' Haymarket, 2 July 
1767, were confined to the Haymarket and to 
his own comedies. Many of these were played 
in the afternoon. Their order is as follows : 
Major Sturgeon and Matthew Mug in the 
' Mayor of Garratt,' two a<;ts, 1763, 8vo, 1764 ; 
Sir Thomas Lofty and Sir Peter Pepperpot in 
the * Patron,' three acts, 1764, Svo, 1764 ; 
Zachary Fungus in the ' Commissary,' three 
acts, 1765, Svo, 1765 ; Foote in * An Occa- 
sional Prelude,' one act, printed in the 

* Monthly Mirror/ vol. xvii. ; the Devil in 
the ' Devil upon Two Sticks,' three acts, 
30 May 1708, Svo, 1778 (by this piece Foote 
reaped between 3,000/. and 4,000/. ; on his 
way to Ireland he lost 1,700/. at Bath to 
cardsharpers, and had to borrow 100/. to pro- 
ceed on his journey) ; Sir Luke Limp in the 
' Lame Lover,' Svo, 1770, three acts, 27 Aug. 
1770; Flint in the * Maid of Bath/ three 
acts, 26 June 1771, Svo, 1778; Sir Mat- 
thew Mite in the * Nabob,' three acts, 
29 June 1772, Svo, 1778 ; Sir Robert Ris- 
counter in the ' Bankrupt,' three acts, 21 July 
1773, Svo, 1776 (this season Foote gave an 
entertainment with puppets known as ' The 
Primitive Puppet Snow/ and produced an 
unprinted entertainment entitled * The Hand- 
some Housemaid, or Piety in Pattens ') ; Air- 
castle in the * Cozeners/ 1774, Svo, 1778, and 
O'Donnovan in the 'Capuchin,' three acts, 



17 Au^. 1776, Svo, 1778. This piece was an 
alteration of the fSunous ^ Trip to C^ais,' the 
performance of which was stopped by the 
censor. In 1766 Foote was visiting at Lord 
Mexborough's, where he met an aristocratic 
party, including the Duke of York. Playing 
on lus vanity they mounted him on a high- 
mettled horse, which threw him and firactored 
his leg in two places. He accepted the acci- 
dent with philosophy, and asked for the re- 
moval of tne leg, which was accomplished. 
As a compensation for this loss the Duke of 
York obtained for Foote a patent to erect 
a theatre in the city and liberties of West- 
minster, with the privilege of exhibiting 
dramatic pieces there from 14 May to 14 Sept 
during his natural life. This was a fortune. 
Foote purchased his old premises in the Hay- 
market, and erected a new theatre on the 
site, which he opened in May 1767 with the 
' Prelude,' in which he referred to the loss of 
limb and to the gift of his patron, &c. In 
1767 he engaged apranger Barry [q. v.] and 
Mrs. Ann Dancer, subsequently Mr8.Spranger 
Barry [q. v.], and produced tragedy, announc- 
ing as the cause of such a proceeding that 
they were dangerous neighbours. Upon his 
visit to Dubhn in 1768 Foote found his 
* Devil upon Two Sticks ' once more a source 
of fortune. In 1770 he rented the Edinburgh 
Theatre for the winter season, and took over 
his company. The result was unsatisfactory, 
and he resigned his lease to West Digger 
[q. v.] The year previously Foote, whose 
treatment of Garrick consisted in alternately 
sponging upon him and ridiculing him, in- 
tended to caricature the famous procession in 
the jubilee, but by influence from without 
was induced to abandon the idea. A notion 

Sreviously entertained of caricaturing Dr. 
ohnson was given up in consequence of 
Johnson sending word to Foote that, in case 
the threat was carried out, * he would go from 
the boxes on the stage and correct him before 
the audience ' (Monthly Review j Ixxvi. 874). 
Few of Foote's plays had been produced 
without an acknowledged purpose of carica- 
turing some known individual. For a long 
time this practice succeeded. Foote was wise 
enough to withdraw when, as in the case of 
Johnson, he found his man too strong for 
him. When, after the production of the 
' Nabob/ two members of the East India Com- 
pany called upon him with the intention of 
castigating him, he had tact enough to keep 
them talking until he had disarm^ their re- 
sentment and induced them to stay to dinner. 
The most he ordinarily had to ^r was an 
interference of the censor, and a consequent 
diminution of profits. Those who winced 
most under his attacks held it prudent to 
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hold their longuiiS. Gnrriclf, who smnrtad 
more fniquently than mo9t, Bald ihat nobodj 
in London thought it worth while to quarrel | 
with htm. So accustomed was F()0t« to thia 

Gocew tHftt, when he heard his leg was to 
cut off, he said, ' Now I ehall take off old 
Faulkner to the life,' Faulkner having lost 
one of his legs. The privilege of the buffoon 
waa at length to be denied him. In prepar- 
ing' the ' Trip to Calais ' he hit upon the cele- 
brated DuchcMS of Kingston, and told bis 
acquaintance, with customary gnmility and 
indiscretion, that she waa to be shown in 
the character of Lad; Crocodile. The in- 
daence of the ducb&^ sufficed to secure the 
prohibition of the play. A correspondence 
undignified on both aides, though marvel- 
lously clever on that of Foole, took place be- 
iween the author and the duchess, and re- 
sulted in Foote abandoning some hastily 
formed schemes of vengeance, and in the 
production of the ' Capuchin,' in which the 
8niir« was transferred from the duchess to 
Jackson, an Irish clergyman who was in her 
pay, and who ultimately committed suicide 
to avoid the penally of death, to which he 
had been condemned for treason. This man, 
under the 
number 



le disguise, transparent to a large 
if peode, of Dr. Viper, Foote lashed 



^eople, , 

n the 'Capuchin.' Jackson a answer was by 
insinuations conveyed in the paper of which 
he was editor, and copied into other periodi- 
cals, charging Foute with the most odious 
form of crime. For a time Foots, on the 
advice of his friends, kept silence. lie 
opened the KaymarketoQ 20 Ma; IT76with 
hu comedy, the 'Bankrupt.' Aji organised 
opposition upon the part of a portion of the 
sudieqce drew Foote before the curtain to 
I for Justice, and to say that be had 
I steps in the court of king's bench to 
'hs charges to an issue. A further 
. u, however, sprung beneath Foote, 
_JtdiKWgvd servant appearing (8 July 1776) 
to prefer a bill of indictment against the 
ancLor for t, criminal assault. Under these 
cirvumslnnces Foote received the full sup- 
port of friends convinced of his innocence. 
~ SlHMe whom he had libelled thronged to de- 
id htm. Evidence thut the cliargo was 
* to Jookson was forthcoming, and on the 
J in the courtof king's bench the jury re- 
med an unhesitating verdict of acquittal. 
iOt« wa*, however, much sliaken. Un 
i Jul 1777 he disposed of his patent to 
|a Colmon for 1,600/. a year and a spe- 
, . um for the rieht of acting Fouto's un- 
Alijihed pieces. Foote, who had undertaken 
) play at another house, appeared at the 
■■ pMrket in the ' Devil upon Two Sticks," 
' Nabob,' the ' Minor,* and other pieces. 
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A great falling ciH' in power was, however, 
ajiparent. On 30 Julv, m the ' Maid of Bath,' 
his name appeared in the bills for the last 
time. Acting on medical advice he started 
for the Soutli of France, and arrived at Dover 
20 Oct. 1777 on hia way to Calais, He was 
in good spirits, joking with the servants at 
the Ship Ion. At breakfast next moi 
he was seiced with a shivering fit, a st 
followed, and on the same day, 21 Oct. 1777, 
he died. The body was removed to his house, 
Suffolk Street, Pall MoU East, by William 
Jewell, the treasurer to the llaymnrket, who 
had been sent for, and on the Monday night 
following (3 Nov.) he was buried by torch- 
light in the west cloister in Westminster 
Abbey. The register of the abbey caUs him 
Samuel Foote, esq., and gives his age ns 
fifty-fire (Chester, J&pwtert of Wahnintter, 
p. 424). No monument is erected to him, 
though a tablet was put up by Jewell in St. 
Martin's Church, Dover. His will, dated 
13 Aug. 1768, was proved the day after his 
death. It bequeathed his poBsesaions intrust 
to his illegitimate sons, FranciH Foote and 
George Foote, with remainder in case they 
should die in their minority to Jewell, to 
Footc's mother, who, however, wad dead, 
and to his brother, Edward Ooodere Foote, 
In addition to the plays mentioned Fools 
wrote ' A Treatise on the Poasious so far as 
they regard the Stage; with a Critical En- 
quiry into the Tlieatrical merit of Mr. G — k, 
Mr. Q— o, and Mr. Barry . . .' London, 8vo 
(no date), 1747; 'The lloman and EnglUh 
Comedy consider'd and compar'd. With re- 
marks on the " Suspicious Husband,'' And an 
Eiamen into the merits of the Present Comic 
Actors,' London, 1747, 8vo ; ' A Letter from 
Mr. Foote to the Reverend Author of the 
Remarks, critical and christian, on the Mi- 
nor," London, I7(XI, 8vo; ' Apolory for the 
" Minor," with a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Bun,' 
Edinburgh, 1771, Svo and 12mo (same date). 
He is credited with the authorship of an ac- 
count of the murder of his uncle, which is 
said to have been his first production. There 
is, however, reason for sparing him this ig- 
nominy. ' Wit for Ihe Ton I the Convivial 
Jester, or Sam Poole's Last Budget opened," 



of his jokes, but is, of course, not bv him. 
A h>ng list of polemical works to which his 

of them claiming to ' 



b; him, but ordinarily virulent attacks upon 
him, is given in Mr, Lowe's useful ' Biblio- 
graphical Account of English Theatrical 
Literature," 1883. Mr. Lowe believes that 
' A l^etter to tlie Licenser ' (regariling the 

firohiliition of the 'Trip to Calais ) was pub- 
ished, but lias never seen it catalogued. 
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Its only appearance seems to bare been in a 
daily newspaper for 3 Aug. 1776, wbence it 
was copied into tbe ' Westminster Magazine/ 
August 1776. Tbe * Metbodist, a comedy ; 
being a Continuation and Completion of tne 
plan of tbe " Minor," written by Mr. Foote,* 
&c., 3rd edit. London (no date), 1761, 
8yo, iS| according to tbe ' Biographia Dra- 
matica,* ' a most impudent catcbpenny job of 
Israel Pottinger.' Foote's prose tracts, like 
bis letters, are forcibly, wittily, and logically 
written. It is, bowever, as a dramatist, a 
wit, and an actor tbat be bas to be judged, 
all tbese qualities be is notewortby. No 
complete collection of bis pla^ has been 
made, more tban one of bis pieces, cbiefly 
his early entertainments, having never been 
prmted. From tbe dates given it will be seen 
tbat tbe plays were in many cases not printed 
until long mer tbeir appearance on tbe sta^. 
Wbat are called bis dramatic works were is- 
sued in 4 vols. 8vo, 1778, and witb life by 
Jobn Bee, i.e. Badcock, in 3 vols. 12mo, 1830. 
Tbree dramatic trifles are ^iven in * Tbe Me- 
moirs of Samuel Foote, witb a Collection of 
bis Genuine Bon Mots, &c. By William 
Cooke,' London, 1805, 12mo, 3 vols. In tbe 
series edited by Cumberland, Mrs. Incbbald, 
Lacy, and in innumerable similar collections, 
various plays are to be found, and collections 
of tbe 8vo editions are in the British Museum 
and other libraries. In the * Comic Theatre,* 
being a free translation of all the best French 
comedies by S. Foote and others, London, 
1762, 5 vols. 12mo, one play only, the * Young 
Hy^crite,* is said in the * Biographia Dra- 
matica * to be by Foote. A play of Footers 
occasionally appears on the present stage. 
To the list already given may be added tne 

* Tryal of Samuel Foote, es^., for a Libel 
on Peter Paragraph,* acted m 1761 at the 
Haymarket, and the * Diversions of the 
Morning,* compiled from his 'Taste* and 
other sources, and played at Drury Lane in 
1758. These pieces, previously unprinted, 
Tate Wilkinson rives at the close of vol. iv. of 
bis * Wandering Patentee,* 1 2mo, 1795. * Lin- 
damira, or Tragedy ^la-mode,* a burlesque 
tragic bagatelle, by Foote, is included in 

* Thespian Gleanings,* by T. Meadows, come- 
dian, Ulverstone, 8vo, 1805. It is taken from 

* Diversions of the Morning.* Tbe * Slan- 
derer,* a comedy, is said to have been left in 
manuscript, and appears to be lost. As a rule 
tbe plays are invertebrate, and the manners 
they sketch are not to be recognised in the 
present day. Foote had, however, a keen 
eye to character, and on the strength of the 
brilliant sketches of contemporary manners 
which be afforded, and of tbe wit of tbe dia- 
logue, tbey may be read witb pleasure to tbis 



day. Foote*s satire is direct and scatbing. 
Much of it is directed against individuals, not 
seldom witb no conceivablevindication, since 
Foote singled out those, sucb as Gairick, 
to whom be was under deepest obligations. 
During bis lifetime and for someyears subse- 
quent^ Foote was known as tbe English Aris- 
tophanes. Without being deserved, tbe phrase 
is less of a misnomer than sucb terms ordi- 
narily are. As an actor Foote seems to have 
attracted attention only in bis own pieces. 
Tom Davie8,wbo speaks witb sometbiiignot 
far from contempt of bis general performances, 
praises bis Bayes in the ' BenearsaL' In 
tbis, bowever, Foote, like Chirrick, used to 
introduce allusions to contemporary events. 
This, of course, was quite in Foote*8 line. The 
words of Davies are : * Public transactions, 
tbe fl3ring follies of tbe day, debates of grave 
assemblies, absurdities of play-writers, poli- 
ticians, and players, aU came under bis oo{^- 
nisance, and all felt tbe force of bis wit ; m 
short, be laid bold of everything and every- 
body tbat would furnish merriment for the 
evening. Foote could have written a new 
** Rehearsal *' equal to the old ' (^Dram, Miac, 
iii. 304-5). W^t is tbis but an account of 
Foote*8 own entertainments P Sucb success 
as he obtained as an actor in early life was 
due to an imitation, conscientious at first, but 
subsequently degenerating into buffoonery, of 
Colley Cibber. Even as a mimic Johnson 
disputed his capacity, saying, ' His imitations 
are not like. . . . He goes out of himself with- 
out going into any other people.' As a con- 
versationalist and wit be stood alone. Many 
of thejokes fathered upon him by his biogra- 
pher Cooke are to be found in early collec- 
tions, such as Taylor the Water Poet*s 
* Wit and Mirth.* More anecdotes concern- 
ing Foote are to be found among theatrical 
ana than are told of any half-dozen of 
his contemporaries or successors. The opi- 
nions expressed with regard to him by those 
who lived in his societjr or under his influ- 
ence show a curious nuxture of fear and ad- 
miration. Garrick was distinctly afraid of 
him, and, in spite of being his equal in wit 
and his superior in scholarship, sought at 
almost any cost to cajole him. His favour- 
able utterances £u*e accordingly to be taken 
with allowances. Johnson, who despised 
without fearing him, says : * The first time I 
was in company witb Foote was at Fiti- 
herbert's. Having no good opinion of tbe 
fellow I was resolved not to be pleased, and 
it is very difficult to please a man against bis 
will. I went on eating my dinner pretty 
sullenly, affecting not to mind bim. But tbe 
dog was so very comical that I was obliged 
to lay down my knife and fork, throw myself 
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.ed.nUl,iu.60,70), Fox told Rogers that, 
meeting Foote at Lord William Bentinck's, 
he ftnticiuBted tliat the actor would prove a 
t)ore, and continuud: 'We wore mistaken; 
whatever we talked about, whether foi- 
huntitiBithe turf,of unyotherBubjecl, Foote 
inatnntly took the lead and delighted us all' 
"*— BBS, 7a4fc7Wft,ed.Djce, pp. 101-3). Sir 
la n^nolds is credited with having said 
by Foote'* buffoonery and broad-faced 
meat, private friendship, public decency, 
and everything estimable among men wi're 
trod under foot' (CLiKK Rcbsell, Sepre»at' 
/art'oe j4c(<jr», p. 137). TateWilkioBon declared 
that ' if any man possessed tbe gift of pleasine 
more than another Mr. Foote was the man. 






and Colman the 



younger 



a Foi 



1 always 



made him laugh. Testimonv of the kind may 
be indefinilely extended, de was abort, fnt, 
and flabby in appearunte, his face intt^Uigent, 
and hia eye bright. Ue was a gouri 
egotist, and a tborotighly selfish m 
a few redeeming trnita, which the _. 
with big general character gave alm< 
appearance of virtues. A portrait of Foote 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds is m the Mathews 
collection in the (iarrick Club. Anotherpor- 
trait by Zoffany in a scene from ' The Com- 
missary 'was given by theactor to Fitzherbert, 
and is now in the collection of the Earl of 
Carlisle. Zoffany also painted Foote as Stur- 
geon in the ' Mayor of Garratl,' and in other 
characters. 

(The chief aathorities for the lifa of Foote are 
thu Memoir* of Samuel Foote, mq, with a Col- 
lection of his Genuine Bon MdIs, Anwdotas, 
' 'pinions, &c. by William Cooke, 3 vols. 1805, 
:vl IhsMemairpreKied to the Worka of Samuel 
' ■ -jte, «q., by John Bee (Badcock), ttq., 3 vol». 
I -([(O ; M^muin of tl« Life and Writings of 
.'?»muBl Foots, «M., the English Aristopbnnas, 
&•:.. London (no date), 1777. is an nnoujmous 
and flat rnft worthy wurk ; the Qarrick Cone- 
>pondea»; Wnlpolo's Lettafs; Forster's Histo- 
nml and Bio^TUphicnl Eumvb ; Buswell'a Life of 
Johawn, cd. Ur. Birkbeek Hill ; Genost's Account 
of the Hiaee ; TaW Wilkinsua'e Uomwra and 
WKDJaringPatenteoandUaries'sLileof (iarrick 
oTerflowwithiiifi)rmiitiDn;ni«.rBeColmKD"BHjiD. 
4»u S«coUe<ition< ; Pniks's Menoirs of the Qo\- 
Family; CKceffE's Itacolleclians; fiuaden'a 
nf Siddons and Life of Hinnisler. The 
mdTimea of Fredfric Rcjnatds, by himcelf, 
__ iaudQiuriM.2ndBnd4thier..nDdDibdin'a 
HInory of Iha Edinburgh Stage, 1K88, may alw 
bo oonrolted. hs may Uie Town and Country 
Mogaxine, and other periodioaU of tho but con- 
tiU7. LiTcsof Foote appear in th« BiogTHphical 
'"'"'inoria* of Chalmers and of Rose. Lowe's 
iphy of the 8tag« and Booso and Court- 







noy'a Biblintlieca Cornubiansis, i. 162-7. llSI-3, 
supply useful bibliographies. There are few books 
dealing with the stage frooi which particulars, 
frequently unlmatworthj and contradictory, may 
not be gleaned.] J. K. 

rOEAHNAN, S.U!rT and Bishop {d. 
982), was, according to the ' Book of Leinster,' 
eighteenth in descent from Fiacha Suidbe, 
brother of Ojnn the Hundred Battler _[q. v.] 
His clan held tbe plain of Magh Feimhin, 
near Clonmel. Fomnnan was chosen bishop 
by popular election, and consecrated, accord- 
ing to hie ' Life,' in ' the city called in the 
barbarous dialect of the Irish Domhnach mor,' 
i.e. Uououghmore, which, it is added, is the 
metropolis of IreUnd. From this Lanigon 
erroneously inferred it to have been in Ar- 
magh. Butthe'BookofLein«ter,'tUe'Ijebar 
Brecc,' and tbe ' Martyrolo^ of Donegal ' all 
term him of Donouglunore in Magh Feimhin,' 
the territory of his family, In obedience to 
a vision directing him lo go to the Meuse, 
Forannan, with twelve companions, left Ire- 
land about 969, and, as usual with Irish 
saints, was miraculously conveyed across the 
sea. While in search of tbe appointed place 
they met Count Eilbert, who had built many 
churches, and among them one dedicated to 
St. Patrick. He then led them to Borne, that 
they might obtain the instruction in monaa- 
tic learning which they sought for. There 
Fomnnan received the episcopal dignity and 
the title of abbot ; he was ordered to turn 
aside for further instruction in the Bene- 
dictine rule to a monastery named Gor«ia. 
Thence be went to Walcioiloms, no w Wosaor, 
between Dinant and Givel. The pious em- 

EarorOtto heard of hia fame, and, after soma 
ceitationinacknowled^ngForannan'srank, 
took the abbey under hLS protection. Wal- 
ciodoruahod been founded in 945 by Eilbert, 
and Macallen, an Irishman, was the fint 
abbot. Macallen, on leaving Iceland, had 
first gone to Peronne, the Irish monast«ry 
founded by St, Fursa [q. v.], and there won 
tho patronage of Hersendis, the wife of Count 
Eilbert. Walciodorus was one of a group of 
sucii monasteries supplied with inmates from 
Ireland. By Foronnan's influence a place 
called Hasteria (now Hastifin's) was added 
lo his monastery. He also obtained a vilhige 
called Gruthon, which he made over to the 
monastery, in order that ils vineyards mijht 
supply the monks with wine. Several in- 
terpretations of the name Walciodorus have 
been proposed; somB taking it to be from 
' valUs dfiiCOTa,' the beautiful valloy, others 
from ' walt»-dor,' the torront of the wood. 
Seven years after his arrival Count Eilbert 
died. He was attended during his illneas 
by Forannan, and was buried in the Baulicu 
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of Walciodorus. Forannan died in 982. 
His day is 30 ApriL 

[BoUandists' Acta Sanct. 30 April, torn. iii. 
p. 807 ; Lanigan's Eccl. Hist. iii. 401 ; Book of 
Leinster, p. 348^2; Lobar BrecCi p. 16 b; Mar- 
typology of Donegal, 30 April.] T. 0. 

FORBES, ALEXANDER, first Lord 
Forbes {d, 1448), was the eldest son of Sir 
John de Forbes of that ilk. The lands of 
Forbes in Aberdeenshire gave name to the 
family, who trace back their ancestors in it 
to the time of Kin^ William the Lion (1 165- 
1214). Sir John de Forbes was justiciar and 
coroner for Aberdeenshire in the time of Ro- 
bert III, and leaving four sons was the com- 
mon ancestor of the families of the Lords 
Forbes, Forbes Lord Pitsligo, and the For- 
beses of Tolquhoun, Foveran, Watertoun, 
Culloden, Brux, &c. The eldest son. Sir 
Alexander de Forbes, succeeded to the estates 
in 1405, on his father s death, and during his 
time both added considerably to their extent 
and obtained their consolidation into a barony, 
with his own elevation to the peerage as a 
baron of parliament. In 1407 he was one 
of four knights who went to England to 
hold a friendly tournament with an equal 
number of English knights. Wyntoun calls 
him a knight of Mar, and praises the worthy 
manner in which he and his comrades upheld 
the honour of their country on the field of 
chivalry. In 1419 he formed one of the con- 
tingent of Scottish knights who with their 
followers responded to the appeal of Charles, 
dauphin of France, to Scotland for help against 
the English. He took part in the war then 
going on, and was present at the battle of 
Beaug6, 22 March 1421. During the same 
year he visited James I in his captivity in 
London, and afterwards returned to Scot- 
land, but came again into England as far as 
Durham in 1423, to convoy James I into 
his kingdom. Between 1436 and 1442 he was 
created by James II a lord of parliament, 
under the title of Baron Forbes. He died in 
1448. He married about 1423 Lady Eliza- 
beth Douglas, only daughter of George, first 
earl of Angus [q. v.], and granddaughter of 
Robert II. By her, who afterwards became 
the wife of David Hay of Yester, he left issue 
two sons and three daughters: (1) James, 
second lord Forbes, (2) John, provost of the 
church of St. Giles, Edinburgh, (3) Anna- 
bella, who married Patrick, master of Gray, 
(4) Margaret, who married the laird of Fy vie, 
and (5) Elizabeth, who married Irvine of 
Drum. Through his marriage to Elizabeth 
Douglas his children were heirs of entail to 
the earldom of Angus. 

[Registrum Magni Sigilli, ii. Nos. 64-9, 127, 
134, 279, 1239, 1298, &c. ; Kjmer's Foedera, z. 



808 ; Botoli Scotie; Wyntonn's Foidnn k Oood- 
all, ii. 460 ; Exchequer Bolls ; Sir William Fnser » 
Douglas Book, ii. 28.] H. P. 

FORBES, ALEXANDER, fourth Lobd 
FoBBBB (d, 1491), was the eldest son of 
William, third lord Forbes, and succeeded his 
father in or before 1483. The gift of the fine 
payable to the crown on his marriage was ac- 
quired by Margaret, lady Dirleton, who wished 
him to marry her own daughter, Mar^[aret Ker. 
But he declined her proposals, and without her 
consent married Lady Margaret Boyd, daugh- 
ter of Thomas, earl of Arran. For tnis he was 
condemned by the lords auditors on 5 July 
1483 to pay Lady Dirleton double the valud 
of his marriage or two thousand merks. He 
espoused the cause of James III when 
the son of that monarch rose in rebellion in 
1488 against him. After the king's death at 
Sauchiebum he was summoned to answer 
before parliament to a charge of treason and 
conspiracy, but instead of obeying the sum- 
mons he exposed the blood-stained shirt of 
the slain king on his spear at Aberdeen, and 
raised a considerable force there with the ob- 
ject of avenging his death. But his hopes of 
success were suddenly extinguished by the 
defeat of the Earl of Lennox (with whom 
he had been acting in concert) at Tilly- 
moor, near Stirling, and on submitting to 
James IV, he was pardoned and received 
into favour. lie died about 1491, survived 
by his widow, who was a granddaughter of 
James II, and who in 1509 married David^ 
lord Kennedy, afterwards first earl of Cas- 
silis, but leaving no issue. He was suc- 
ceeded by his two brothers, Arthur, fifth lord^ 
and John, sixth lord, Forbes. 

[Acta Auditorum Dominorum, pp. 113*, 121*; 
Acts of the Prtrlinmentsof Scotland, ii. 169-215; 
Treasurer's Accounts, i. xlii ; Registrum Magnt 
Sigilli, ii. Nos. 1678, 2529, 2530, 3371, 3696, &c. ; 
Pinkerton's Hist, of Scotland, ii. 8.] 11. P. 

FORBES, ALEXANDER (1664-1617),. 
bishop of Aberdeen, belonged to the Brux 
branch of the Forbes family. He was the 
son of John Forbes of Ardmurdo in Aber- 
deenshire, by his second wife, a daughter of 
Graham of Morphie. Educated at St. An- 
drews, where he took his deg^ree of A.M. in 
1585, he was appointed in 1588 minister of 
Fettercaim in Kmcardineshire, and soon be- 
gan to take a position of some prominence 
in the church. So early as 1594 we find 
him associated by the general assembly in & 
committee of the most eminent ministers 
appointed * to treate upon the offence con- 
ceaved by the king against John Ross,* a too 
freespoken preacher. Between 1593 and 1602 
he was a member of eight out of ten general 






mblies, and aecms coDableDtlj to hava 
ported the king's eSbrta to restore epi- 
f in the church of Scotland. On 
'. 1004he wMadvonced to thebbhop- 
p-ofCaitlineaB, retaining, however, hisbene- 
^ of Fettercuim, a circumstance whicbex- 
~' 9 the charge epeciaU; brought ogaiiut 
in the libellous Tersea in which (1609) 
p Scottish bishops were sasoiled — 
Itanu wlia parocbos, O Cataoiee, (dob, 
He was one of the bishops who, ' clothed in 
silk and relvet,' rode in procesaion between 
tbe earls and the lords at the opening of the 
pnrlinnienl at Perth in 1600. The general 
assembly at Linlithgow in December of the 
same year appointed liim, as bishop, perpetual 
moderator of the presbytery of Caithness, 
Thich was charged by the privy coimci! 
~l7 Jan. 1607) to receive him as sueh within 
Lty-four hours on pain of rebelbon. He 
a, member of tbe assembly of 1608. of 
conference at Falkland in the follow- 
year, and of tbe important assembly at 
GlHBgow in 1610, which completed the re- 
storation of episcopal government in the 
church of Scotland. In the same year the 
episcopal succession was reintroduced from 
Lngland, and Forbes was consecrated in 1011 
in the cathedral of Brechin by the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews and the Bishopa of 
Dunkeld and Brechin. In 1610, and again 
in 1615, the klngappoiuled him a member of 
the court of high commission (Scotland). 
In tbe latter year he was in London, and in- 
curred much blame by assenting, on the part 
of the Scottish prelates but without their 
nutboritv, to an act which all parties in 
Scotland looked on as an encroachment on 
the rights of the Scottish church — the abso- 
■*^' in by theArchbishop of Canterbury of the 
jois of Uuntly, who lay under excom- 
ication in Scotland. His compliance 
deaired by the king, but it pleased 
riuitty, and may have paved Forbes'a way 
for translation ( 1616) to the see of Aberdeen, 
where Huntly 8 influence was paramount. 
The genural aasemblv which met at Aberdeen 
i jetJt called his conduct in question, 
reaeed a wish that Patrick Forbes 
lould be appointed to the vacant see. 
promotion of the Bishop of Caith- 
...ju to have been alreadv decided on 
lurt, and he was formally elected by tbe 
' r of the diocese. He was instituted 
Andrews ^3 Feb. 1617, and died at 
14 Dec. in the same year. Caldernood 
an ill-natured story, 'that on his death- 
' Ejiin would he have spoken with tbe 
If of St. Andrews [Spotigwood], but 
'VuiB iMttia to leave lus play at cords, 



th arii 
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howbeit it was tbe Lord's day, tbe other de- 
parted before he came to liim.' Ue adds 
that Bishop Forbes ' was impudent and shame- 
leas. He was not ashamed, when the lords- 
of session and advocates came out of the 
Tolbooth at twelve hours, to follow them it 
their bouses uncalled, and eit down at their 
tables; therefore he was nicknamed Collie.' 
On the other band, he is described by Spotig- 
wood as ' a man well-bora and of good in- 
clination.' Forbes is said to have written 
against Gordon theiesuit. He married Chris- 
tian, daughter of Straton of Crigie, and bad 
seven sona and three daughters. One of his 
eons, John Forbes, minister of Auchterless, 
Aberdeenshire, suffered for his loyalty in the 
civil war, and was recommended for com- 
pensation by the parliament of the Restora- 
tion ; another. Colonel William Forbes, la 
probably the same as an officer of that nama 
and rank in the army of Montrose. 

[Caldenrood's History of tbe Kirk of Scot- 
land; Grub's EocL History of Scotland; Scott'e 
Fasti ; Lumsden'i Family of Forbes ; How's 
Bislorie of tbe Kirk of Scotland ; Bishop Fa- 
trick Forbes's Faaemls; Keith's Cat^Dgue of 
Scottish Bishops, &c.] J. C. 

FORBES, ALEXANDER, fourthand last; 
Lord Fohbes op Pitsliso (1678-1763), Jaco- 
bite, only son of the third lord, by Lady Sophia 
Erskine, third daughter of John, ninth earl of 
Mar, was born 22 May 167S. Heaucceeded 
to the estates and title on the death of his 
father in 1691. In early manhood he tra- 
velled in France, and having made the ac- 
qimintance of Ffinelon, was introduced by 
him to iMadame Ouyon and other 'quietists.' 
Their influence left a deep impression on hia 
mind, and led him to devote much of his at- 
tention to the study of tbe mystical writers. 
He was an adherent of the protestant episco- 
pal church of Scotland, and a warm supporter 
of tbe eiiled Stuart familv. Hewasstrongly 
opposed to the Act of Union, and on tba 
oath of abjuration being extended to Scot- 
land, ceased to attend parliament. Having 
taken nart in the rebellion of 1716 be waa 
compelled, after the retreat of Mar, to take 
refuge on the continent, but was never at- 
tainted, as has sometimes been erroneously 
stated, and in 1720 returned to Scotland, 
taking up his residence chiefly at Pitalign, 
where he continued a correspondence with 
the quietists, and engaged in a kind of tran- 
scendental devotion. In 1734 he puhliah«d 
' Essays Moral and Philosophical.' On the 
outbreak of the rebellion of 1746, though 
aiily-aeven years of oge and asthmatic, ho, 
ngom took up arms in behalf of tbe Stuarts. 
His decision, &om hia sober and etoid cbarac* 
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ter, had great influence in the surrounding 
district, but it was taken after much hesita- 
tion. ' I thought/ he says, * I weighed, and 
I weighed again. If there was any enthu- 
siasm in it, it was of the coldest kind ; and 
there was as little remorse when the afiair 
miscarried as there was ea^mess at the be- 
ginninfiT.' He raised a regmient of well-ap- 
pointed cavalry, numbering about a hundred, 
and composed chiefly of Aberdeenshire gentle- 
men ana their tenants. When they were 
drawn im ready to set out, he movea to the 
front, lifted his hat, and said, ' O Lord, Thou 
knowest that our cause is just ; ' then added 
the si^al, ' March, gentlemen.' He arrived 
at Edmburgh 8 Oct. 1745, a few days after 
the victory at Prestonpans. After the disas- 
ter at Culioden he remained in hiding near 
Pitsligo, protected by the general regard in 
which he was held in the district. His prin- 
cipal place of concealment was a cave con- 
structed in the arch of a bridge at a remote 
spot in the moors of Pitsligo. He adopted 
the disguise of a mendicant, and on one oc- 
casion actually received a small coin from 
one of the soldiers sent in search of him. 
Occasionallyhe took refuge in the neighbour- 
ing bogs. His estates were seized in 1748, 
but in the act of attainder he was named 
Lord Pitsligo, a misnomer for Lord Forbes 
of Pitsligo. On this account he endea- 
voured to obtain a reversal of the attainder, 
but though the court of session gave judg- 
ment in his favour 10 Nov. 1749, this deci- 
sion was reversed on appeal to the House of 
Lords 1 Feb. 1750. After this the search 
for him relaxed, and he resided for the most 
part with his son at Auchiries, under the 
name of Mr. Brown. In March 1756 a party 
was sent to search for him, but he was hid 
in a small recess behind a wainscot, which 
was concealed by a bed in which a lady slept. 
He died 21 Dec. 1762. He was twice mar- 
ried : first, to Rebecca, daughter of John Nor- 
ton, merchant, London, by whom he had one 
son, John, master of Pitsligo ; and secondly, 
to Elizabeth Allen, who had been companion 
to his first wife, but by this marriage there 
was no issue. He wrote * Thoughts concern- 
ing Man's Condition 'in 1732, and it was pub- 
lished in 1763, and again in 1835, with me- 
moir by his kinsman Lord Medwyn. 

[Memoir prefixed to Thoughts concerning Man's 
Condition ; Walpole's Royal and Noble Authors 
(Park), ii. 158; Chambers's Eminent Scotsmen, 
ii. 36-8.] T. F. fl. 

FORBES, ALEXANDER PENROSE 
(1817-1875^, bishop of Brechin, second son of 
John Hay Forbes, lord Medwyn [q. v.], by his 
wife Louisa, daughter of Sir Alexander Uum- 



ming Oordon, bart, of Altyre, Elgin, was bom 
at Edinburgh 6 June ).817. He was sent to 
the Edinburgh Academy, and to a school kept 
by Canon Dide at Beckenham, Kent. In 1833 
he matriculated at Glasgow University. After 
studying for one session there he obtained a 
nommation to Haileybury, where he took 
prizes and medals for classics, mathematics, 

SDlitical economy, law, history, Arabic, and 
anskrit, showing special antitudefor oriental 
lan^niages. In September 1836 Forbes sailed 
for Madras, and a year after his arrival was 
appointed assistant to the collector and ma- 
gistrate of Rajahmundry. In 1839 he was 
actinff head assistant to the Sudder and 
Foujdarry Adawlut, when his health broke 
down. After nine months' leave of absence 
at the Cape of Good Hope, he returned to 
India and resumed his post at Rajahmundry, 
but was again attacked by fever, and sent 
back to England for two years. He never 
returned to India, though he had no idea of 
throwing up his appointment when he matri- 
culated at Brasenose College, Oxford, 23 May 
1840. Duringhis residence, however, he came 
strongly under the influence of the prevailing 
* Oxford movement,' and determined to take 
orders. As an undergraduate he won the 
Boden Sanskrit scholarship. He took the 
B.A. degree 29 Feb. 1844, and resigned his 
Indian appointment 5 June following. He 
proceeded M.A. 19 Nov. 1846, and received 
the honorary D.C.L. on his appointment as 
bishop of Brechin in May 1848. He was 
ordained at Trinity 1844, and was curate at 
Aston Rowant, a village near Oxford, till the 
following January, when he transferred his 
services to St. Thomas's, Oxford. A year later 
Forbes became incumbent of Stonehaven, 
Kincardine, having expressed to Moir, bishop 
of Brechin, his wish to serve the Scotch epi- 
scopal church. He remained there till M^y 
1847, when, on the nomination of Dr. Pusey, 
who had become his intimate friend at Ox- 
ford, he was appointed to the vicarage of St. 
Saviour's, Leeas, a church built for the pur- 
pose of giving practical illustration to * Trac- 
tarian ' doctrme. In the following" August 
Moir, bishop of Brechin, died. Mr. Gladstone, 
in conversation with Bishop Wilberforce, sug- 
gested that Forbes might fit the post. His 
name was presented to the electors at the 
diocesan synod, and he was elected by a large 
majority over the Rev. W. Henderson. The 
headquarters of the bishopric he changed from 
Brechin to Dundee, becoming vicar of St. 
Paul's, Dundee, and prosecuting parochial to- 
gether with episcopal duties. On 6 Aug. 1857, 
at a meeting of the diocesan synod at Brechin, 
Forbes delivered his primary charge, which 
took the form of a manifesto on the Eucharist, 



inculcaliug the doctriue of tbe raal preaence, 
uad vindicating the Scotch coiamuiiion olHce. 
Great stir wns made by the tharge, which 
waB published, atiU in the following D«*m- 
ber it whs proposed at an episcopal synod that 
a declaration on the doctrine of the Eucharist 
should be issued on the authority of the col- 
lege of bishops. Tlie motion was lost, but 
a decIaratioQ of similar purport was i»ued 
by Terrot, Ewing, and Trower, bishops re- 
Bpectivfly of Edinburgh, Argyll, and Glaa- 
Bow, and cleaily directed against Forbes. 
K'lble wrolo a lengthy answer to the bishops, 
and published pamphlets on various aspects 
of the case. In May 185S the collide of 
bishops issued a pastoral letter, in spite of 
on elaborate prote&t by Forbes, announcing 
that they felt bound ta resist the teaching 
the Bishop of Brechin on the matter in dj 
pule. A year and a half later Forbes was pi 
aented to the college for erroneous teaching 
in this primary charge by Mr. Henderson, his 
rival for the bishopric, and two vestiymen. 
He was formally tried, and the final finding 
of the court in Match 1800 was a declaration 
of admonition and censure to the bishop to 
be more careful in future. Throughout the 
long period of suspense, as both before and 
after, Forbes continued his incessant labours 
in the service of the church. When be took up 
his residence in Dundee, the churchmen thcrd 
I so few that their only place of worship 
ft room over n bank. lie left behind him 
iro-calhedral of St.Paul.uud thechurches 
)t, Salvador and St. Mary Magdalene. 
founded schools in connection with the 
churches, was a visitor of the Royal laflr- 
mnry, on the committee of a Model Lodging- 
house Association and the Dundee Free Li- 
hnry, a member of the Dundee acbool board, 
"da director of the Prisoners' Aid Society. 
I Mok great interest in sisterhoods and 
Kir work, and founded that of St. Mary and 
adwenna. His work was interfered with by 
It attacks of iU-healih, and consequent 
B abroad. On ihc continent he be- 
ttte friend of Dr. von DoUin- 
_. ^-Tf and sympathised with the Old Catholic 
inoTement. lie constunily corresponded with 
Mr. Olodslone, who was a warm Iriend and 
adviser. On 8 Oct, 1875 Forbes died from a 
ahorpgastric attack. Hewos buried beneath 
, tlw chancel of St. Paul's, Dundee, His many 
'mirers erected in his memory Forbes Court, 
Bdee, the existing episcopal see-house. As 
■llwulo^ii Forbes takee high rank. Ue was 
ly Tareed in the whole range — patristic, 
inval, and modern — of his subject, and 
||ibu own treatment of it gave it an exact 
latic and dogmatic form. This appears 
■ two chief works : (1) ' A Short Ex- 






planation of the Niceno Creed,' 1852 (,2nd 
ed. considerably enlarged, 184Hi), which is a 
brief handbook of dogmatic theology, founded 
largely on the fathers and schoolmen, and 
more tectuiical than is usual with Knglish 
text-books ; (2) ' An Explanation of tlie 
Thirty-nine Articles,' 3 vob. 1867 and 1868, 
which aims at elucidating the positive doc- 
trine of the articles and defends the catholic 
as distinguished from the ultra-jirotestaut or 
puritan interpretation ; tliis book was written 
at the suggestion of Dr. E. B. Pusey, whose 
help ' in each step of its progress to matu- 
rity' is acknowledged by Forbes in the dedi- 
cation. Many of Forbea's numerous publi- 
cations are sermons (including a collected 
edition in four volumes), pastoral charges, 
and manuals of devotion. Of the others 
the more important are: 'Commentary on 
the Seven Penitential Psalms,' 1847: 'The 
Prisonersof Craigmacaire; a Story of the '46,' 
1862; 'Comment«rv on the Canticles,' 1853; 
' The Pious Life ana Death of Helen Inglis,' 
1864. Forbes also translated the' first part 
of ' Memoriale Vitte Sacerdotalis,' from the 
Latin of Arvisenet, 1853; edited with his 
brother, G, H, Forbes, the ' Arbuthnot Mis- 
sal,'1864; translated the Scoteh communion 
office into Greek, 1865; edited ' Meditations 
on the Passion b^ the Abbot of Monte Cas- 
sino,' 1866; published with elaborate preface 
' Kalendars of Scottish Saints, with Personal 
Notices of those of Alba, lAudonia, and 
Strathclvde,' 1872; wrote an introduction to 
Miss Kinloch's 'History of Scotland,' 1873; 
and edited Lady Eleanor Law's ' Translation 
from Pinart,' and from manuscript ' Lives of 
St, Ninian, St. Kentigem, and St. Columba,' 
1875. At the time of his death he was en- 
gaged on a translation of the works of St. 
Columban. He contributed at varioustimes 
to the 'Eccletiiastic,' the ' Christian Remem- 
brancer,' the' North British,' the 'Edinburgh,' 
and the 'Quarterly Review." By Forbea'a 
express wish tbepreater portion of his cor- 
respondence and journals nas not been mode 
public. 

[Muokoy's Bishop ForbeH. a Memoir (with 
photogravure portrait); Msnioir of AlpKaailvr, 
ijisbop of Brechin, aDaa.i Prineap's Madms 
Civil Sarvanta, 18S5, p. 54.J A. V. 

rOKBES, Sir ARTHUR, first Earl of 
Qkanobd (1623-1896), eldest son of Sir Ai^ 
thur Forbee of Corse in Aberdeenshire (who 
; to Ireland in 16iO with the Master 
of Forbes's regiment, of which he was lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and was granied large estates 
in Leitrim and Longford by Jsme« 1), by 
Jane, daughter of Sir Itohert Lauder of tha 
lale of Bass, and widow of Sir Alexander 
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Hamilton of Eilleshandrai co. Cavan, a lady 
of singular ability and courage, was bom 
in 162S, and at an early age exhibited con- 
spicuous spirit and ability. His father was 
killed in a duel in 1632, and he was trained 
entirely under his mother's care. During 
the rebellion of 1641 she was besieged in 
Castle Forbes, the family seat, for nine months, 
and Forbes raised men for her relief, though 
only eighteen years old. He is next heard 
of in Scotland, serving under Montrose in the 
cause of Charles I. On the defeat of Mont- 
rose in 1645 he was taken prisoner, and for 
two years confined in Edinburgh Castle. On 
his release he still embraced every oppor- 
tunity to aid the fallen fortunes of the Stuarts, 
but, all efibrt« to restore them failing, he re- 
turned to Ireland in 1655. In 1660 he was 
sent to Charles at Breda to assure him that 
if he would only go over to Ireland the 
whole kingdom would declare for him. At 
the Restoration he was appointed a commis- 
sioner of the court of clamis in Ireland, and 
received additional grants of land in West- 
meath. In 1661 he entered parliament as 
member for the family borough of Mullingar. 
In 1663 he did good service in the north of 
Ireland by nipping in the bud efibrts there 
in support 01 J31ood*8 plot. Honours now 
flowed rapidly in on him. In 1670 he was 
sworn of the Irish privy council, and ap- 
pointed marshal and commander-in-chief of 
the army. In 1671 he was one of the lords 

1'ustices. On several subsequent occasions 
le held the same post. In 1672 he was the 
means of rendering to the presbyterian church 
of Ireland, of which he was an attached mem- 
ber, an important service, by procuring for 
it the first grant of regium donum^ which 
that body continued to enjoy until the passing 
of the trish Church Act in 1869, with the 
exception of a short interval. Kirkpatrick, 
in his * Presbyterian Loyalty,* gives an ac- 
count of his action in this matter, which, he 
says, came * from Sir Arthur Forbes*8 own 
mouth,' to the effect that he (Forbes) being 
in London, the king inquired of him as to 
the welfare of the Irish presbyterian ministers, 
of whose loyalty and sufferings in his cause 
he had often heard. Forbes having told him 
that * they lived in no great plenty,* the king 
said *■ that there was 1,200/. a year in the 
settlement of the revenue of Ireland which 
he had not yet disposed of, but designed it 
for a charitable use, and he knew not how to 
dispose of it better than by giving it to these 
ministers.* It subsequently appeared that 
only 600/. was available for the purpose, and 
at this figure the grant was made to Forbes 
{Presbyterian Loyalty, p. 384). 
In 1675 he was created Baron Clanehugh 



and Viscount Ghranard. In 1684 he raised 
the 18th regiment of foot, and was made 
colonel thereof, and in the same year waa 
advanced to the dignity of Earl of Qranard. 
James II, when he came to the throne, en- 
deavoured to make uae of his services for the 
Promotion of the interests of Romanism, but 
Qranard could not be induced to betray his 
fellow-protestants. He was accordingly re- 
moved m>m the command of the army, Tyr- 
connel bein^ put in his place. When Jameses 
Dublin parhament passed the acts of repeal 
and attainder, he boldly remonstrated with 
the king. Finding his argimients vain, he 
went to the House of Lords, entered hi» 
solemn protest against these measures, and 
retired to Castle Forbes. Here he was be- 
sieged by the Irish, but in vain. When 
William went over to Ireland, no one wel- 
comed him more heartily than Qranard. He 
was placed by the king in command of a 
force of five thousand men for the reduction 
of Sligo, the surrender of which he secured. 
This was his last public service. His closing 
years were spent quietly at Castle Forbes, 
where he died in 1696. 

He married Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Robert Newcomen of Mosstown, co. Long- 
ford, and widow of Sir Alexander Stewart, 
ancestor of the Mount joy family, by whom 
he had five sons and one daughter. 

[Forbes's Memoirs of the Earls of Granard ; 
Kirkpatrick's Historical Essay upon the Loyalty 
of Presbyterians ; Adair's True Narrative ; Reid's 
History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland.] 

T. H. 

FORBES, Sir CHARLES (1774-ia49), 
politician, of Newe and Edinglassie, Aber- 
deenshire, son of the Rev. George Forbes of 
Lochell, was bom in 1774. He was a de- 
scendant of Alexander Forbes of Kinaldie and 
Pitsligo, and was in 1833 served heir male in 
general to Alexander, third lord Forbes of 
Pitsligo, father of Alexander, fourth lord 
Forbes [q. v.], attainted in 1745. Forbes was 
educatea at Aberdeen University, of which, 
late in life, he was elected lord rector. Shortly 
after leaving the university he went out to 
India, and became the head of the first mer- 
cantile house in our eastern dependency, 
Forbes & Co. of Bombay. His name ranked 
high in the commercial world for ability, fore- 
sight, and rectitude of character. On re- 
turning to England, he was elected to par- 
liament for the borough of Beverley, and 
represented that place from 1812 to 1818. In 
the latter year he was returned for Malmes- 
bury, and continued to represent that town 
until the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. 
As a member of the House of Commons bet 



enjoyed the respect of bU parties, for hia love 
of justice, kindly feeling', and plain, straight- 
forward honesty. Though a torj of the torie«, 
he'never allowed his political creed to cloud 
his fi.De judgment and keen aenae of right 
and 'wrong, and hia manly apirit was reodilf 
engaged in favour of the poor, the wealc, and 
the persecuted.' He wormlTaupporWd catho- 
lic emancipation ; and irhen the Duke of 
Wellington incurred great unpopularity in. 
1S30, Forbes pronounced in tne House of 
Commons a warm panegyric on the duke'a 
conduct, Forbes waa one of the earliest to 
advocate the claima of Avomen to the fran- 
chise. In the session of 1831 he asked upon 
-what reasonable grounds they could be bk- 
cluded from political rights, pointing out that 
ladiaa had the power of voting for directors 
of the East India Cornpanj, and maintain- 
ing that if the right of voting was grounded 
on the poaaesaion of property, there ought to 
be no distinction of sex. Forbes was a strong 
opponent of the Reform Bill of 1831-2. 
During the debates in the former session he 
spoke of the measure as ' the vile Reform 
Bill, that hideous mooeter, the most fright' 
ful that ever showed its face in that house. 
He declared that he should follow it to tht 
lost with uncompromising hostility, and if II 
were carried he should rejoico in atendoning 

Sarliament. lie put forward an urtrent plea 
>i Malmesbury , stating that he would rather 
represent it thiui be returned either by London, 
Middlesex, or Westminster, The borough, 
nfWT much angry discuaaion, was left with 
one member only. Forbes was most dis- 
tinguished in connection with India, From 
his long residence in the East, he knew the 
people intimately, and he spent a loige por- 
tion of his fortune in their midst. In par- 
liament and in the proprietors' court of the 
East India Company his advocacy of justice 
for India was ardant and untiring. One of 
his last acta was the appropriation of a very 
large sum of money to procure for the in- 
[_AMitants of Bengal a plentiful aupply of 
« water in alt seaaona. Hia fame spread 
ad of Illndostan to the other, 
Thea he left India he was presented by the 
*4vM with a ma^oificent service of plate, 
1 twenty-seven years after hia departure 
. D Bombav Che sum of 9,000/. was eub- 
. Mbed for tne erection of a statue to his 
Itonour. The work was entrusted to Sir 
Francis Chantrey, and the statue now stands 
in the town hall of Bombay, between those of 
Mountstiiart Elphinstone and Sir John Mal- 
aathe first instance on record of 
|« people of India raising a statue tA any one 
heonnectud with the civil ormililory service 
Kthe country. An oddnws, signed by 1,042 




of Che principal native and other inhabitants 
of Bombay, enpatiated upon his services to 
the commeroid development of the country 
and the improvement m the position of the 
nativas. In his private charities Forbes was 
most liberal ; he was also a mimificent con- 
tributor to the leading public charities of 
Scotland. Forbes waa of s bluff but kindly 
nature, diiSdent as to his own merits, of a 
straightforward and manly character. On 
the death of his uncle in 1 821 Forbes suc- 
ceeded to the entailed estates of the Forbeses 
of NewB,and was created a baronet by patent 
in 18S3. He married in 1800 Eliaabeth, 
daughter of Major John Cotgrave, of the 
MaiLras army, and by that lady he leii four 
sons and two daughters. He died in Londoa 
20 Nov. 1849. 

[Ann. Reg, 1849; Qeot. Mag. 1850; Hau- 
SBrii's Farliamaalory Debates; Aberdean Jou- 
nul, 28 Not. 1849.] O. B, 3. 

FORBES, Sib CHARLES FERGUS- 
SON, M.D. (1779-1852), army surgeon, waa 
bom in 1T79 and educated to the niedical 
profession in London. He joined the army 

, medical staff in Portugal in 1798, was ga- 
tetted neit year assistant-surgeon to the 

I royals, served in Holland,atFerrol,in Egypt, 
the Mediterranean, the West Indies, and 
through the Peninsular war, baviug been 
appointed to the staff in 1808 and mode de- 
puty inspector-general of hospitals in 1813. 
lie retired in 1814 with that rank and the 
war medal with five clasps, and commenced 
practice as a physician in Arayll Street, 
London. He bad graduated M.D. at Edin- 
burgh in 1808, and joined the College of Phy- 
sicians of London in 1814, becoming a fellow 
in 1841. In ISlShewasappointedphysicion 
to the newly founded Royal Was Iminster In- 
firmary for Diseases of the Eye in Warwick 
Street, Golden Square, having Qeorge James 
Guthrie [q. vj as his surgicu colleague. In 
1IS27 some difference of opinion arose between 
Forbes and Guthrie as to the treatment of 
iailammatory affections of the eye ; the sub- 
ject was noticcdin the 'Lancet adversely to 
Outhrie, who commenced an action for libel 
against the journal, but abandoned it on 
learning that Forbes had been subposnaed 
US a witness. Having been insulted at tho 
hospital by one IlBle Thomson, a young 
surgeon in Guthrie's party, Forbes challengea 
the former to a duel. It was fought with 
pisiols on Clapham Common at hBlf-past 
three in the afternoon of 29 Doc. 1 837 ; when 
each had fired twice without effect, the se- 
conds iulerposi^d, but another encounter was 
demanded by the principals, which was also 
harmless. Tlua suconds then declared the 
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duel at an end, against the wishes of the 
parties. Forbes resigned his appointment at 
the hospital, carrying a number of its sub- 
scribers with him. He declined an offer by 
Guthrie to give him the satisfaction of a 
gentleman and an officer of the same service, 
on the flpround that the offer was not made 
until after events at the hospital had been 
allowed to take their course. He had a con- 
siderable practice among a number of families 
of the nobility, and was much esteemed. 
His only writings are two small pamphlets 
of correspondence, &c., on the Gutnrie affair 
(1828), and a brief record of a case of fatal 
thrombosis of the thi^h veins in the ' Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions,' xiii. (1827). He 
was a Knight of the Orescent, and in 1842 
was made a Guelphic knight of Hanover. He 
died at Argyll Street on 22 March 1852, 
aged 73. 

[Gent. Mag. April 1852 ; Med. Times and Gaz. 
1862, i. 366 ; Munk's Coll. of Phys. vol. iii. ; 
pamphlets on the Guthrie incident.^ C. C. 

FORBES, DAVID (1777 P-1849), major- 
general, was the son of a Scotch minister in 
the county of Elgin, and entered the armv 
when a mere boy as an ensi^ in the 78tn 
highlanders, or Ross-shire buffs, when Francis 
Humberstone Mackenzie, afterwards Lord 
Seaforth, raised that regiment in March 1793. 
He was promoted lieutenant on 3 May 1794, 
and in tne followinff September his reffiment 
joined the army in the Netherlands, under the 
command of Lieutenant-colonel Alexander 
Mackenzie Fraser [q. v.] He served with 
distinction in all the affairs of the disastrous 
retreat before Pichegru, and was especially 
noticed for his behaviour at Geldermalsen 
on 5 Jan. 1795. He was present at the 
affair of Quiberon and the attack on Belle 
Isle in that year, and in 1796 he pro- 
ceeded with his regiment first to the Cape 
and then to India. He remained in India 
more than twenty years, seeing much ser- 
vice. In 1798 his regiment formed the escort 
of Sir John Shore when he advanced into 
Oude to dethrone the nawab, and it was en- 

faged throughout the Maratha campaign of 
803, and especially at the storm of Ahmed- 
nagar. For his services in this campaign 
Forbes was promoted captain on 25 June 
1803, and he remained in garrison until 1811, 
when his regiment was selected to form 
part of the expedition sent against Java in 
1811, under Sir Samuel Auchmuty. He 
was placed in command of the flank com- 
panies of the various British regiments, and 
at their head led the assaults on the lines of 
Waltevreede and the lines of Cornelis, and 
was to the front in every engagement with 



the Dutch troops. For these seryices he wis 
five times thanked in general orders, received 
the gold medal for Java, and was promoted 
major on 29 Aug. 1811. In May 1812 he 
commanded the grenadiers of the 59th regi- 
ment and the light companies of the 78th in 
an expedition for the reduction of the saltan 
of Djocjocarta, and in May 1813 he suppressed 
the serious insurrection which broKe out 
among the Malays at Probolingo in the east 
of the island of Java. In this insurrection 
Lieutenant-colonel Fraser of the 78th was 
killed, and Forbes, as minor, received the 
step in promotion on 28 July 1814. In 1817 
he returned to Scotland, being the only officer 
who returned out of forty-two, and bringing 
with him only thirty-six out of twelve aanr 
dred rank and file. He went on hidf-pay 
and settled at Aberdeen, where he lived with- 
out further employment for the rest of his 
life. On 10 Jan. 1837 he was promoted 
colonel, in 1838 made a O.B., and in 1846 

Sromoted major-generaL He died at Aber- 
een on 29 March 1849. 

[Hart's Army List; Gent. Mag. May 1849; 
and for the a&ir at Probolingo the Military 
Panorama for February 1814.] H. M. S. 

FORBES, DAVID (1828-1876), geologist 
and philologist, bom at Douglas, Isle of Man, 
on 6 Sept. 1828, was one of the nine children 
of Edward Forbes of Oakhill and Croukbane, 
near Douglas, and Jane, eldest daughter and 
heiress of William Teare of the same island. 
He was younger brother of Edward Forbes 

iq. v.] Davia Forbes showed an early taste 
or chemistry ; he was sent to school at JBrent- 
wood in Essex, whence he passed to Edin- 
burgh University. Leaving Edinburgh about 
the age of nineteen, Forbes spent some months 
in the metallurgical laboratory of Dr. Percy 
in Birmingham, but he was still under twenty 
when he accompanied Mr. Brooke Evans to 
Norway, where he received the appointment 
of superintendent of the mining and metal- 
lur/arical works at Espedal, a post which he 
held for ten years. Forbes showed courage 
in arming four hundred of his miners to aid 
the government against a threatened revolu- 
tion in 1848, and received the personal thanks 
of the king. He was elected fellow of the 
Royal Society in June 1856. Entering into 
partnership with the firm of Evans & Askin, 
nickel-smelters of Birmingham, Forbes went 
to South America in 1857 in search of the 
ores of nickel and cobalt. From 1857 to 
1860 he traversed the greater part of Bolivia 
and Peru, and embodied his observations 
on the minerals and rock-structure of those 
coimtries in a classical paper, which is printed 
in the * Quarterly Journal ' of the Geological 



Society for 1860. Ho visited England in 
1860, when it was proposed to appoint him 
an a representative of the Enelish government 
in Soutii America. Sir Roaerick Murchison 
and Lord John Buesell were memorialised, 
bat the appointment was not considered ne- 
cesBarj'. Returning to South America he 
traversed the mining districts of the Cordil- 
leras, and increased the large collection of 
minerals already formed in Norway, From 
South America Forbes made an expedition 
to the South Sea Islands, studying' more ea- 
peciuUy their Toicanic phenomena. In 1866 
he travelled in Europe and in Africa. He 
bad a talent for learning iBnguoges, and a 
remarkable power of securing the confidence 
of tlielialf-savagemineraof America. Forbea 
settled in England, and became foreign secre- 
tary to the Iron and Steel Institute. In that 
capacity he wrote the half-yeftrly reports on 
the progress of metal-working abroad which 
appeared in the Journal of the institute from 
1871 to 1876. During his later years Forbes 
was so entirely absorbed in his literary and 
scientific pursuits that lie neglected to take 
sufficient exercise ; the death of bis wife, to 
whom he was profoundly attached, caused 
him to suffer severe mental trouble ; his con- 
stitution, already enfeebled by a recurrent 
fever caught in South .\jderica, gave way, 
and be died on 6 Dec. 1876. Many repre- 
Bentetive men of science attended his funeral 
St Eensal Green cemetery, London, on 1 2 Dec. 

1876. Forbes joined the Geological Society 
in 1853, and hod been one of the secretaries 
since 1871. Ue was also a member of the 
Ethnological Society, to which he contributed 
a paper on the ' Aymara Indians of Bolivia 

He wrote fifty-eight papers on sdentific 
Eubjecta, including three in conjunction with 
other investinators. Sixteen of his papers 
appeared in tue ' Geological Magazine from 
1806 to 1872. Hia first paper, ' On a Simple I 
Method of I>etermining the Free and Com- I 
bined Ammonia and Water in Ouono and 
Other Manures,' appeared while he was a lad 
of seventeen in the ' Chemical Ga^iette ' for 
1846. Among his last papers were those 
' On Aerolites from the Const of Greenland,' 

Siblisbed in the ' Quarterly Journal of the 
eolo^cal Society ' for 1872. and ' The Ap- 
K' 'cation of the Dlow-pipe to the Quantitative 
termination or Away of Certain Minerals ' 
in the ' Journal of the Chemical Society ' for 

1877. He was one of the first to apply the 
microscope to the study of rocks, and his 
jiaoer in the ' Popular Science Review ' on 
' The Microscope in Geology ' was translated, 
awl HppeBRHl in the leading foreign scientific 
pcriooicftU. 



Igneous and metamorphic phen 
cupied much of Forbes's attention, and at 
Espedal he experimented on a large scale 
on the action of heat on minerals and rocks. 
He wrote some important papers on this sub- 
ject, including ' The Causes producing Folia- 
tion in Rocks' (Geological Society, 1856), 
'The Igneous Rocks of Stafibrdahire'('Geol. 
Mag.' lii. 23), and 'On the Contraction of 
IgneousRocksinCoolinp'CGeoLMag.'vii, 1), 
Forbes tried hard to direct the i "' 
British geologists to chen 
vie ws ore expressed inhisarticleson' Clie mical 
Geology' ('Chemical News," 1867 and 1868) 
and" OntheChemistryof the Primeval Earth' 
(■ Geot. Mag.' 1867, p. 483, and 1868, p. 105). 




During his travels he had amassed a large 

*" md of geological information, of which omy 

part was used in his published papers. Ue 



a until t^ 

[Gool. Mag., 1877, p. 45, obituary notice by 
Frofecsor John Morris; Nators, xv. 139 ; Quart. 
Jonm. Geol. Soc., prerident's address, 1877. pp. 
4I-S ; Journal of the Iron and 8tli«l Institute, 
1S76, pp. SI9-24 ; Times, 12 Dec. 1876, p. 6,1 
W. J. H. 

FORBES, DUNCAN (1644 P-1701), 
genealogist, was the eldest son of John Forbes 
of Cullodtn, Inverness-shire, M.P. and pro- 
vost of Inverness, by Anna, eldeat daughter 
of Alexander Dunlmr of Grange (marriage 
contract dated 1643). He received an ex- 
cellent education at Bourges and elsewheiD 
on the continent, and on Che death of his 
father about 16B8 succeeded to the family 
estates. He represented Nairnshire in the 
convention of 1678 and 1681-2, Invemess- 
shire in the convention of 1689 and in the 
parliament of 16S1^170l', and Numshire ia 
the parliament of 1702, remaining undis- 
turbed in his seat until his death (FoSTBB, 
Meniben n/Purliametit ^Sco//and, 2nd edit, 
pp. ISd'S). He was among the most octivo 
01 those patriots who in Scotland contributed 
to bring about the expulsion of James U. 
The year after the revolution his estates at 
CuUoden and Ferintoah were ravaged by the 
Jacobite hordes of Buchan and Cannon, and 
damage done to the amount of 54,000f. Scots, 
or 4,500;. sterling. The Scotch parliament 
met his claim for compensation by voting 
him a perpetual grant of a liberty to distil 
into spirits the grain of the barony of Forin- 
tosh upon his paying a small specific com- 
position in lieu of excise (Introduction to 
Callo/len Papert, pp. v-vii). Forbee married 
Mary, second daughter of the second Sir 
Itobert Innes, bart., of Innes, Morayshire 
(contract dated 1608), and felt a warm in- 
terest in his wife's family. For this reason. 
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«nd also for the specific purpose of warrant- 
ing a grant or confirmation of arms by the 
Lord Lyon, he compiled in 1698 ' Ane Account 
of the Fanulie of Innes/ a very honest,, pains- 
taking work. Long after it had served its 
first purpose the work had become known 
from Fennant having extracted from it the 
•account of the family tragedy of 1580 {Tour 
in Scotland, 6th edit. i. 881-7). A formal 
•copy being found in the Innes charter-chest 
along with the Lord Lyon's patent, they were 
privately printed at Edinbuigh in 1820 at the 
expense 01 the then Duke of Koxburghe, who 
-wanted, as he afterwards observed to a friend, 

* to show those proud Kerrs that he was of 
as good blood on his father's side as on his 
great-grandmother's.' Another edition was 
edited for the Spalding Cinh in 1864 by 
Oosmo Innes, who had discovered the author s 
original manuscript at Culloden. Appended 
are valuable charters and notes, chieny from 
the Innes charter-chest at Floors, and from 
those of Leuchars and Dunkintie. Follow- 
ing a suggestion of Forbes, a member of the 
family, Robert Innes of Blairtoun in Bal- 
helvie, writer to the signet and Lyon clerk, 
copied the early part of Forbes's manuscript 
end added his own genealogy down to 1729 ; 
it is now preserved at Edingicht, Banfishire. 
Forbes died 20 June 1704. BLe had, with seven 
-daughters, two sons : John, who succeeded 
him in the representation of Nairnshire, and 
died without issue in 1734; and Duncan 
fq. v.], lord president of the court of session. 
Forbes is represented as a person of great 
worth ; he certainly possessed some share of 
the ability which shone in the next generation 
of his house. He had turned his attention, as 
his son Duncan did afterwards, to the danger- 
ous state of the elans, and is known as the au- 
thor of * A Plan for Preserving the Peace of 
the Highlands.' His* MS. Diary,' tojudge from 
the extract given in the Introduction to the 

* Culloden Papers,' would be well worth print- 
ing. 

[Memoirs of the Life of Lord President Forbes 
(8vo, London, 1748), pp. 9-10; Hill Burton's 
Life of Lord President Forbes (1847), pp. 273-4 ; 
The Familie of Innes (Spalding Club), preface, 
pp. 191, 256.] G. G. 

FORBES, DUNCAN (1685-1747), presi- 
<lent of the court of session, bom 10 Nov. 1685, 
w^as the second son of Duncan Forbes (1044 ?- 
1744) [q. v.], of Culloden and Bunchrew, near 
Inverness, by his wife, Mary Innes. Duncan 
and his elder brother, John, were sent to the 
grammar school of Inverness. Here, accord- 
ing to his first biographer, who preserves some 
details omitted from more decorous records, 
^he brothers became known as * the greatest 



boozers in the north' from their convivial 
prowess. Duncan drank fireely until, about 
1725, delicate health compelled greater tem- 
perance, for a period at least. The same 
writer states that on the occasion of his 
mother's funeral (in 1716, see Bubtok, 903), 
Forbes and the rest of the party drank so 
hard that when they went to the burial-place 
they left the body behind. On his fatkei^s 
death in 1704 Forb^^s elder brother took the 
estate and Forbes inherited a small sum of 
money which he lost in mercantile specula- 
tions. He then went to study law at Edin- 
burgh, under John Spottiswood, but, finding 
the teaching inadequate, proceeded in 1706 
to Leyden. He had been present in March 
1705 at the remarkable trial of Captain 
Thomas Green for piracy (Howell, State 
Trials, xiy. 1311). The execution of a man 
afterwards proved to be innocent made a deep 
impression upon him, as appears from a re- 
markable passage in his speech in the House 
of Commons on the Porteous case. At Ley- 
den he studied both the civil law and oriental 
languages. He returned to Scotland in 1707. 
Soon after his return he married ManTf daugh- 
ter of Hugh Rose, twelfth baron of lalravock, 
near Culloden. She died early, though the 
exact date is not known, certainly before 1717. 
He was admitted an advocate z6 July 1709, 
and was soon afterwards appointed sheriff of 
Midlothian (Brunton and Hiiio). This ap- 
pointment was due to the favour of John, 
second duke of Argyll. The duke^s brother, 
Lord Islay (afterwards third duke of Argyll), 
was also a warm friend. Forbes, it is said, 
managed the duke*s estates gratuitously, 
though he might have had 500/. or 600/. a 
year for his services. He took an active part 
in politics on the whig side. On a canvass 
for his brother on one occasion his liberality 
in distributing claret and his vigour in con- 
suming his own share carried the election. In 
1715 he distinguished himself by loyal exer- 
tions against the rebels. His brother John 
joined the famous Simon Fraser, twelfth lord 
Lovat [q. v.], at Stirling, and accompanied 
him to Inverness. The brothers had raised 
forces to support the government. Culloden 
and Kilravock (the house of Duncan's father- 
in-law) were garrisoned; and, in combination 
with Lovat, they threatened Inverness, which 
surrendered just before the battle of Sheriff- 
muir. Duncan Forbes was rewarded by the 
office of depute-advocate, upon which he en- 
tered 12 March 1716. He accepted the office 
with great reluctance. He was expected, as 
he thought, to take part in the trial of some 
of the rebels in Carlisle. The law which 
provided that trials should take place in the 
counties in which the treasonable actions 
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were alleged to have taken place was sus- 
pended. Forbes regarded this as unjust. He 
was not called upoo to prosecute. He even 
collected monej to support the Scottish 
prisoners at Carlisle. He wrote a remark- 
able anonymous letter to Sir Robert Walpole, 
strongly proteatin? against severilj to the 
rebel* {Culloden Papers, pp. 61-5). His 
sentiments exposed him to some suspicion of 
Jacobite leAnings. 

In 1722 ho stood nguiust jVlexander Gor- 
don of Ardoch for the Inverness burghs. 
Gordon was returned, but upon a petition 
Forbes was declared to be duly elected. He 
hnd already been frequently employed us 
counsel in appeals to the House of Lords, 
and he made acquaintance with many emi- 
nent statesmen, and, it is said, with Pope, 
Aibuthnol, and their circle (&of« May. Uiv. 
CS9). He knew Thomson the poet, who 
apostrophises him in ' Autumn,' and patron- 
iaed Ruddiman and other men of letters. On 
S9 May 1725 he was appointed lord advocate 
in succession to Robert Dundas of Amiston 
fq. T.l, end is said to hare distinguished 
himself by his humanity. His salary was 
only 600/. or 600/. a year, and he had to dis- 
charge many of the duties previously attached 
to the otEcBof secretary or state for Scotland, 
■which was suspended during the years 1735- 
1731, and finally abolished in 1746. 

Forbes hod to lake active measures during 
the troubles which arose from the extension 
of the English system of taxation to Scot- 
land. A riot took place at Ola^ow in 1725, 
when Shawfield, the house of Daniel Camp- 
bell, M.P. for Olas^w, who had supported 
the malt tax, was sacked by the mob. Forbes 
at once accompanied a force, commanded by 
General "Wade, which marched upon Glas- 
gow. Forbes, aa lord advocate, ordered tlie 
ftTTOst of tlie Glasgow magistrates for thei 
negli^Jice, and brought them, with some of 
the rioters, to Edinburgh (Wodeow, Aaa- 
Ueta, Maitland Club, iv. 215-17). They 
werelibenttedafl«rashorttimB. Thesameact 
provoked a strike of the Edinburgh brewers, 
who had been orderedby the court of sei"'"" 
to sell their ale at a fixed price. The c 
at Forbes's request, orderea them lo continue 
their trade, and threatened to commit them 
to prison, After a sharp dispute the brewers 
vietded, and Forbes received warm thanks 
fecmWnlpole. He afterwards proposed very 
atringeut regulations for the protection of 
the revenue. Forbes was a tenant of the in- 
femoua Francis Charteria [q. v.], at the old 
tnsnor house of Stoneyhill, near Edinburgh. 
The anonymous biographer says that he 3e- 
fiinded Chnrteris,whoiiiedinl732, lugrati- 
tuda for this and for some other reasons 
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Charteris left him 1,000/. and the life-rent of 
Stoneyhill (Bitrton, pp. 309, 3101. 

In 1736 Forbes succeeded to the family 
estates on the death of his brother, and under- 
took agricultural improvements at Bunchrew, 
a small property nearCulloden. In 1737 he 
took a conspicuous part in opposing the bill 
inflicting penalties upon the city of Edin- 
burgh for the Porteons affair. He made two 
firm, though temperate, B))eeches, reported 
in the ' Porliumentaiy History' (\. 248, 282}, 
on 16 May and 9 June. The 0uke of Argyll 
and all the Scottish members took the same 
side, and the bill was reduced to a measure 
' for making the fortune of an old cook-maid' 
(Mrs. Porteous), and even then carried by a 
casting vote. Though Forbes had thus op- 
posed government while holding an otlicitil 
position, he was immediately appointed lord 
president, of the court of session, and took hia 
seat 21 June 1737. He soon gained a very 
high character aa a judge (CuUu'ifn Pnper»; 
Ediab. Jlei\ ixvi. 108; LottD CoCKBUKS). 
Many of the cases which he decided are given 
in Kilkerran's re^rts. He immediately mode 
regulations for improTing the despatch of 
business, and reported In February 1740 that 
all arrears had been cleared off (BimTOK, p. 
361). He enforced respect for his office upon 
all classes, and at the same time laboured 
at other incidental tasks. He made an elabo- 
rate investigation, at therequest of the House 
of Lords, into the origin and history of Scot- 
tish peerages. He tried hard to convert 
various friends to a favourite crotchet. He 
held that the commercial prosperity of the 
country, otherwise in a satisfactory state, waa 
threatened by the ' eiceBsive use of l«a.' 
He proposed to limit the use of tea by all 
persons with an income imder 50/, a year. 
But memorials to the solicitor-general, Mur- 
ray (afterwards Lord Mansfield), and other 
eminent persons met no response. 

The approach of the rebellion of 174S 
brought more serious difficulties, Forbes 
strongly, but vainly, urged preventive mea- 
sures, and especially the plan, afterwards 
adopted by Chatham, of the formation of 
highland regiments (BuRTON, p. 368). In 
August 1746 he went to Inverness and cor^ 
responded with manv of the highland leaders, 
especially Lovat, who had been known to hia 
father, intimate with his brother John, and 
had kept up a friendly correspondence with 
Duncan Forbes since 1716 (I'fi, p. 119), Forbea 
hod assisted Lovat in some of his complex 
lawsuits (16. pp. 127, 128). Forbes now en- 
deavoured to detach Lovat from the Pre- 
tender's cause, Lovat's clan made a sudden 
raid upon Cullodeii, which was fortified and 
garrisoned i but Lovat disavowed his com- 
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plicity, and for a time kept to his mask (A, 

gp. 227-42). Forbes was meanwhile left, by 
ope's departure to the south in September, 
the sole representative of government in the 
north of Scotland. Blank commissions were 
sent to him for distribution among the loval 
clans. After Prestonpans his position be- 
came veiy difficult. He was jomed by the 
Earl of Loudon, and they raised a force of 
two thousand men. When the highlanders 
moved northwards in the beginning of 1746 
Forbes and Loudon retreated into Ross-shire, 
and ultimately to Skye, where they heard of 
the battle of Culloden. Forbes then returned 
to Inverness. He protested against the cruel- 
ties of the Duke of Cumberland, who showed 
his spirit by calling Forbes ' that old woman 
who talked to me about humanity ' {ib, p. 882). 
Forbes had been obliged to raise sums upon 
his own credit. ' Small sums ' amounted to 
1,500/., and he advanced besides three times 
his annual rents. The consequent anxiety 
and the labours which he had gone through 
seem to have broken his health. He died 
10 Dec. 1747. A statue by Houbiliac was 
raised to him in the parliament house at Edin- 
burgh. 

He left an only son, John, who was a 
friend of Thomson's, and is said to be de- 
scribed as the * joyous youth * who kept the 
Castle of Indolence in a * gay uproar. He 
entered the army, served at Fontenoy, and 
after his father's death lived in retirement at 
Stradishall, Suffolk, slowly paying off the en- 
cumbrances upon his paternal estates. 

Forbes is also known as the author of some 
theological works. As lord advocate ho had 
been engaged in 1728 in the prosecution of 
James Carnegie of Finhaven, who had been 
grossly insulted during one of the usual con- 
vivial parties at a funeral by a Mr. Bridgeton, 
and, trying to stab Bridgeton,had killed Lord 
Strathmore (Howell, State Trials^ xvii. 73- 
154). Carnegie was acquitted after long ar- 
guments, in which frequent reference was 
made to the Mosaic law and Jewish cities of 
refuge. Forbes, according to his anonymous 
biographer, was so much impressed by these 
arguments that he set to work to learn He- 
brew. The result of his studies appeared in 
three treatises, which were published soon 
after his death as his * Works, now first 
collected ' (undated). They contain : 1. * A 
Letter to a Bishop, concerning some impor- 
tant Discoveries in Religion and Theology,' 
1732 (an exposition of Hutchinson's * Moses's 
Principia '). 2. * Some Thoughts concerning 
Religion, natural and revealed . . . tending 
to show that Christianity is, indeed, rery near 
as old as the Creation,' 1735 (an answer to 
Tindal's ' Christianity as Old as the Creation/ 



chiefly from prophecy^ 3. ' Reflections on 
the Sources of IncredulitY with respect to 
Religion ' (posthumous). The two first were 
translated mto French b^ Oharlee Fran^ie 
Houbigant in 1769 ; but, it is said, * the soli- 
dity of a Scottish lawyer could not be ex- 
pected to suit with the vivacity of French 
reasoners.' Anotherpeculiarity perhaps had 
more importance, forb^ was a folbwer of 
the fanciful school founded by John Hnt- 
chinson (1674-1737) [q. v.], and afterwards 
represented by Bishop Home, Jones of Naj- 
land, Parkhurst, and others, with which ms 
translator seems to have been in sympathy. 
His ^iety was superior to his scholarship, 
but his books show an attractive enthasiasm 
and seriousness. Warburton in 1750 {Let- 
ters, 2nd edition, p. 40) recommends the pos- 
thumous work on incredulity as 'a httle 
jewel. I knew and venerated the man,' he 
adds ; * one of the g^reatest that ever Scot- 
land bred, both as a judge, a patriot, and a 
Christian.' Though Warburton is not a safe 
critic, he seems to have expressed a general 
opinion. 

[Memoirs of the Life, &c., of the late Bight 
Hon. Duncan Forbes, 1748; Culloden Papers, 
with memoir by Duff, 1816; Tytler's Life of 
Kames, 1814, i. 45-8 ; Elchies's Notes on Juris- 
diction, No. 14 ; BmntOQ and Haig, pp. 508-12; 
Lives of Simon, Lord Lovat, and Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden, by John Hill Burton, 1747. The 
last is founded upon an examination of original 
papers preserved at Culloden, many extracts from 
which are given.] L. S. 

FORBES, DUNCAN (1798-1868), orien- 
talist, was born of humble parentage at Kin- 
naird in Perthshire on 28 April 1798. His 
parents emigrated to America in the sprin^if 
of 1801, taking only their youngest child 
with them, while Duncan was consigned to 
the care of his paternal grandfather in Glen- 
femate. His early schooling was of the 
scantiest, and he knew no English till he was 
about thirteen years old, but he soon showed 
intellectual independence and plain common- 
sense. When barely seventeen years old he 
was chosen village schoolmaster of Straloch, 
and soon after began to attend Kirkmichael 
school as a student. In October 1818 he 
entered Perth grammar school, and qualified 
himself to matriculate two years after at the 
university of St. Andrews, where he took 
the degree of M.A. in 1823. In the summer 
of the same year he accepted an appoint- 
ment in the Calcutta Academy, then newly 
established, and arrived at Calcutta in the 
following November. Hi-health, however, 
obliged him to return to England early in 
1826, when he became, soon after his arrival 
in London, assistant to Dr. John Borthwick 
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Gilchrist [q. v.], teacher of Hindustani, and 
Afterwards to I>r. Sandford Amot. In 1837 
he was appointed professor of oriental lan- 
guages in Kind's College, London, a post 
which he occupied until 1861, when he was 
elected to an honorary fellowship of the col- 
lege. From 1849 to 1856 Forhes was em- 
ployed by the trustees of the British Museum 
to make a catalogue of the collection of 
Persian MSS., previously uncat^logued, and 
numbering at that time just over a thousand. 
This work is contained in four large volumes 
of manuscript in the department of Oriental 
MSS. The plan of arrangement, the absence 
of bibliographical apparatus, probably due to 
"want of revision from the catalo^er, and, 
lastly, the addition of new collections equal 
in bulk to the old, rendered it necessary to 
entirely recast Forbes*s work in the new I 
printed * Catalogue of Persian MSS.' The 
preface to the latter (vol. iii. p. xxviii) states 
that * the use of Dr. Forbes's catalogue was 
practically confined to the help it afforded in 
the preliminary classing of the MSS.' He was 
a successful teacher, and writer of useful pub- 
lications. His habits were singularly self- 
denying, and his chief relaxation was chess- 
playingy on the history of which in the Orient 
ne wrote * Observations on the Origin and 
Progress of Chess, containing a brief ac- 
count of the theory and practice of the Chatu- 
Tanga, the primaeval game of the Hindus, 
also of the Shatranj, the mediaeval game of 
the Persians and Arabs,' &c., 8vo, London, 
1866. This was followed by a work of great 
research, entitled *The History of Chess, 
from the time of the early Invention of the 
Game in India till the period of its Esta- 
blishment in Western and Central Europe,' 
8vo, London, 1860. Some portions of it have, 
however, been handled with great severity 
by Dr. van der Linde in his * Geschichte des 
Schachspiels.' Forbes, who was a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, was created 
honorary LL.D. of St. Andrews University 
in 1847. He died on 17 Au^. 1868. With 
Sandford Amot, Forbes was joint author of 
* A New Persian Grammar, containing . . . 
the elementan^ principles of that . . . lan- 
guage,' 8vo, London, 1828, and * An Essay 
on the Origin and Structure of the Hin- 
dost4mee Tongue, . . . with an account of 
the principal elementary works on the sub- 
ject,'8vo, London, 1828; second edition, 8vo, 
London, 1844 ; 3rd edit., enlarged (appen- 
dix), 3 pts. 8vo, 1861. He also added to 
the new edition of Amot's * Grammar of the 
Hindustani Tongue,' 8vo, London, 1844, * a 
selection of easy extracts for reading in the 
Persi-Arabic and Devanagari character, with 
A copious vocabulary and explanatory notes.' 



He also published : 1. * The Hindustani Ma- 
nual; a pocket companion for those who 
visit India. Part 1. A compendious gpramr 
mar. Part 2. A vocabulary of useful words/ 
18mo, London, 1846 ; new edit., 24mo, 1860; 
new edit., revised by J. T. Platts, 24mo, 
1874. 2. * A Grammar of the Hindustani 
Language in the Oriental and Roman Cha- 
racter. To which is added a copious selec- 
tion of easy extracts for reamng in the 
Persi-Arabic and Devanagari characters,' 
8vo, London, 1846. 3. * A Dictionary, Hin- 
dustani and English. To which is added a 
reversed Part, English and Hindustani,' 
2 vols. 8vo, London, 1848 ; 2nd edit., greatly 
enlarged, 2 pts. 8vo, 1867; new edit., printed 
entirely in the Roman character, 2 pts. 8vo, 
1869. 4. 'Oriental Penmanship; an essay 
for facilitating the reading and writing of 
the T^ik character . . . ,' 4to, London, 1849. 
6. ' Two Letters addressed to E. B. Eastwick,' 
attacking Eastwick's ' Lucubrations on the 
Bagh o Bahar,' 8vo, London, 1852. 6. ' A 
smaller Hindustani and English Dictionary,' 
sq. 8vo, London, 1861. 7. ' A Grammar of 
the Bengali Language,' 8vo, London, 1861. 
8. * The Bengali ReaSer ... A new edition 
. . . revised, 8vo, London, 1862. 9. *A 
Grammar of the Arabic Language,' 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1863. 10. 'Arabic Reading Lessons,' 
8vo, London, 1864. 11. * Catalogue of Ori- 
ental Manuscripts,' chiefly Persian, collected 
within the last five-and-thirty years,' 8vo, 
London, 1866. For the Oriental Translation 
Fund he translated the Persian romance ' The 
Adventures of Hatim Tai,'4to, London, 1830. 
He edited, with a vocabulary, the ' Bagh o 
Bahar ' in 1846, 1849, and (with the Hindu- 
stani text * printed in the Roman character *\ 
1859; revised and corrected L. F. Smiths 
translation of the same work in 1861, and 
published his own version in 1862. In 1862 
appeared his edition of the * Tota-Kahani ' 
in Hindustani, and in 1867 his edition of 
the * Baital-Pachisi ' in Hindi. Writing as 
* Fior Ghael ' Forbes discussed Celtic dialects, 
denying that Welsh was one, in the * Gentle- 
man's Magazine ' for May 1836, and led the 
warm controversy which followed (cf. Gent, 
Mag, 1838-9). Forbes was also author of a 
privately printed autobiography. 

Forbes's books, though clear and conve- 
nient to use, show little original research. 
It is indeed to be regrettea that he en- 
deavoured to cover, without due equinment 
of scholarship, an area of oriental stuay ex- 
tending into fields so widely separated as 
Arabic and Bengali, in neither of which 
was he really at home. Still his elementary 
manuals are often of greater use to beginners 
than more learned works. 

C 2 
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[Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society, good fellowship, and the maintenance of 8 
May 1869, pp. vii-viii; St. Andrews Univ. Calen- character free from stain. In this society 
dar, 1800-63, pp. 24, 70 ; King's College Calen- Forbes always continued to take an interest, 
dar; Brit. Mas. Catalogues of Printed Books and Meanwhile Forbes's vacations had been 
of Persian MSS. ; Cat. of Printed Boolw m Li- utilised for much natural history work. In 
brary of Faculty of Advocates, JJJ. 206-7 ; m- ^he summer of 1833, with his friend Camp^ 
formation kmdly supplied by Professor Cecil ^^^ afterwards principal of Aberdeen Uni- 
° ' versity, he went to Norway, sailing from the 

FORBES, EDWARD (1815-1854), na- Isle of Man to Arendal in a brig. Both the 
turalist, son of Edward Forbes, banker, and voyage and the land trip were occupied with 
brother of David Forbes ( 1 828-1 876) [q. v.], the keenest observation of natural history, and 
was bom at Douglas, Isle of Man, on 12 Feb. an account of it was given by Forbes m the 
1815, and was educated at home and at a * Magazine of Natural History,* vols. viii. and 
day-school at Douglas. He very early dis- ix. The return journey was through Chris- 
played marked and widespread tastes for na- tiania and Copenhagen, and at these places 
tural history, literature, and drawing. When Forbes made sever^ botanical friends. In 
at school he is described as tall and thin, the summer of 1834 Forbes dredged in the 
with limbs loosely hung, and wearing his hair Irish Sea and continued to explore Uie natural 
very long. His school-books were covered history of the Isle of Man. The results of 
with caricatures and grotesaue figiires, and the dredging appeared in the ' Magazine of 
his parents were so impressed by his artistic Natural History, vols. viii. and ix. In the 
talent that at the age of sixteen they sent summer of 1836 he visited France, Switzer- 
him to London to study art. Being, how- land, and Germany, and was so much at- 
ever, refused entrance to the Royal Academy tracted by the Jardin des Plantes that he 
School, and found not sufficiently promising resolved to spend the winter of 183ft-7 in 
bv his teacher, Mr. Sass, Forbes entered at Paris, studying at the Jardin and attending the 
Edinburgh Universitv in November 1831 as lectures of De Blainville and Geoffiroy Saint- 
a medical student. Ai^liile in London he had Hilaire. From their lectures he was much 
made his first contribution to the * Mirror * impressed with the necessitv of studying the 
(August 1831), *0n some Manx Traditions.' geographical distribution of' animals. After 
In his first year at Edinburgh he attended this winter he travelled in the south of France 
Knox's lectures on anatomy, Hope's on che- | and in Algeria, collecting many natural his- 
mi8tr\', and Graham's on botany, and became tory specimens, on which he based a paper in 
a devoted student of natural history in the * Annals of Natural History/ vol. li. 
Jameson's museum and in the country round , In 1837-8 Forbes was back in Edinburdi, 
Edinburgh. At this early period his powers working at natural history, bringing out nis 
of generalisation and abstraction were as little volume on* Manx Mollusca,* and taking 
noticeable as his perfect familiarity with ' an active part on behalf of the students in 
natural objects and his varied experimental the notable snowball riots of 1838, which 
studies. His peculiar vein of hximour showed | were the subject of much of the contents of 
itself in sketches of the most grotesque kind, the revived 'University Maga* of 1837-8. 
and equally broad comic verses. During the He also published, under the title of *The 
vacation of 1832 he investigated the natural University Snowdrop,* a collection of his 
history of the Isle of Man. He returned to songs and squibs on the riots, being especially 
Edinburgh with a bias against medicine, ! severe on the town council, who, as patrons 
which turned his note-books into portfolios ' of the university, had made themselves ob- 
of caricatures, and he was far more con- noxious to the students by calling out the 
genially employed in 1834-5 in writing and military. Owing largely to Forbes's exer- 
drawing for the * University Maga,* which I tions, the thirty-five students who were ar- 
he and a few other students brought out | rested were fully acquitted. In the summer 
weekly from 8 Jan. to 26 March 1835. In of 1838, after a ituit nil tour through Austria, 



this the professors and other prominent per- 
sons were severely satirised, and the complete 
volume was dedicated to * Christopher North.' 
The death, early in 1836, of his mother, who 
had particularly wished him to become a 
physician, left him free to resign medical 
study. Meanwhile the M&gn Club had de- 
veloped into a * Universal Brotherhood of the 
Friends of Truth,* whose membership de- 
manded good work already done as well as 



during which he collected about three thou- 
sand plant specimens, Forbes attended the 
Britisn Association meeting at Newcastle, 
read before it a paper * On the Distribution 
of Terrestrial Pulmonifera in Europe,* and 
was asked to prepare another on the distri- 
bution of pulmoniferous moUusca in the 
British Isles, which he presented at the suc- 
ceeding meeting after much original study. 
After studying the star-fishes of the Irish S^ 



Lt! published a puptT on tbem in the ' Wern&- 
rian Memoire.' vol. viii. The winterof 1838-9 
ibund bim delivering a course of lecturee 
before the Edinburgh Philosophical Associa- 
tion on ' The Natural Hiatoiy of the AnimaJB 
in tho British Seas.' At this ^iod he de- 
scribes himself as studying ' with a view to 
the development of the laws of species, of 
the laws of their distribution, and of the 
connection between the physical and mental , 
^velopment of creatures.' 

At theBritishABBOcistion meeting of 1839 \ 
at Birmingham Forbes obtaini^d a grant for , 
■di«dgiiig researdies in the Brttisb seas, with i 
tt view to illustrating the geographical dis- ! 
tribution of marine animals, and surted the 
ikmous club of ' Red Lions,' named from the 
plaoeof the first dinner. Throughout his life , 
Forbes's humorous songs, the subject often ! 
taken froin some branch of science, were ' 
among the m(Mt conspicuous oftei^nner fea- I 
tuies. About this time Forbes undertook to ■ 
publish a ' History of British Star-fishe«,' 
many of which had been first obsen'ed by 
himself. The work was published in parts, 
illustrated from bis own drawings, and com- 
pleted in ld41. In 1839-40 he lectured on 
oatural history both at Cupar and St. An- 
drews with great success, haviuff much ori- 
ginal material, and aiding his lectures by 
exoellent chalk drawingson the spot. Towariu 
the eod of 1839 he founded a ' University 
Club,' under whose auspices an ' Acndemic 
Annual' (the only one which appeared) was 
published, containing Forhea's poper ' On the 
AMOciation of Mollusca on the British Coast 
considered with reference to Pleistocene Geo- 
logy,' in which he established his notable diri- 
«iun of the coast into four loues, and pointed 
ont the effects on the fauna of subsidence 
and elevation. He gave a series of lectures 
Ot. Liverpool in the spring of 1840, visited 
London and made the acquaintance of many 
loading men of science, and travelled and 
dredgM extensively before the meeting of the 
British Association at Glasgow, Inthefollow- 
ing winter he was disappointed by failure to 
gun a class for lectures in Edinburgh. 

In 1811 Forbea was appointed naturalist 
ton.M.8.B«acon,engnged on surveying work 
in tbo Levant. Ctainmg the interest of all on 
Jboard tn )iis studies, be made extensive col- 
lections of marine auimals and learned many 
IftcU of importance in the nntural history of 
(he Aitteua Sea. He also studied the rula- 
Uons o( animals and plants on the islands of 
til* ArohiiMlof^. His friend William Thomp- 
son of Beusst^q. v.] accompanied theexpedi- 
tion fkim April to June. In the autumn 
Forbes d^>^lgod on the south-west coast of 
Minor, and mAde anliquuiaD and na- 
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tural history excursions into the uplands of 
Lycia. In the spring of 1842 he made an 
extended joumev in Lycia with Lieutenant 
Spratt and the llev. Mr. DanieU (who died 
soon after in Asia Minor), discovering the 
ruins of Termessus, and exploring many other 
interesting sites. Besides making antiquatian 
discoveries Forbes made great colleclJons of 
land and fresh-water molltisca, and of plants, 
and ascertained the main features of ttie geo- 
logy of Lycia. In the early summer Forbes 
returned to Rhodes and learned that hia 
father's losses precluded further remittances, 
and that his fnend John Goodsir aod others 
were canvassing for his appointment as pro- 
fessor of botany at King^ College, London. 
The British Association had, however, made 
a grant of 60^ in aid of hia researches, and 
he longed to comimre the fauna of the Red 
Sea with that of the Mediterranean. But he 
was stricken with fever on board a wretched 
caique and becalmed at $ea for a week ; 
this illness impaired his constitution for life. 
On recoveiing,4iewas cheered by an increased 
grant irom the British Association, and pre- 
pared to go to Egypt, but bein^ strongly urged 
to return to Loudon if ha wished to secure 
the King's Collegechair, be reluctantly came 
bock in October 1842. 

During his absence he had been elected 
to the coveted professorship at King's Col- 
1^, but it -was worth less than 100/. a year. 
He consequently applied for the euratorship 
of the museum of the Geological Society at 
150f. B vear, and was elected, thus relieving 
the society from a dangerous conflict about 
other candidates. The detailed work of the 
new appointment absorbed nearly all his time, 
and neceseilated the postponement of f ull 

Eublicatioo of bis researches in the .^^ean ; 
ut he presented a valuable ' Report on the 
MoUiisca and Kadiata of the .<^)geau Sea ' to 
the British Association in 1843, which raised 
his reputation greatly. His botanical lec- 
tures opened well, and became popular from 
their philosophical lone and practical illus- 
trations based on a wide knowledge of plants 
in their native habitats. He bad frequent 
returns of intermittent fever, and his labour 
at theGeolo^calSociety was incessant. The 
want of a skilled paleontologist on the Geo- 
logical Survey b(«ame evident in 1844, and 
at Mr. (now Sir A- C) Ramsay's suggest ion 
Forbes received the appointment in October. 
Meanwhile he deliveretl an important lecture 
, before the Royal Institution (23 Feb. 1844) or 
I 'The Light thrown on Geology by Submarine 
I Researches,' in which ha expounded his dis- 
! coveries about littoral lones, the characlerH 
I of deposits formed at various depths in the 
I ocean, uul the nugralioii of mullusca, Tha 
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goyemment now granted 500/. towards the 
publication of his JEgeeji researches, which 
unfortunately he never had time to complete 
for the press. The FuUerian professorship at 
the Royal Institution was also offered to him 
but declined. The success with which his 
fertile mind was still grappling with im- 
portant zoological questions is shown by his 
ingenious paper * On the Morphology of the 
Reproductive System of the Sertularian 
Zoophyte, and its analogy with the Repro- 
ductive System of the Flowering Plant/ in 
'Annals and Magazine of Natural History/ 
December 1844. 

His work in connection with the Geological 
Survey gave a new and most important de- 
velopment to Forbears ideas. His work was 
not only to discriminate, name, describe, and 
arrange the fossils collected by the survey, 
but also to visit the districts where the sur- 
veyors were working and examine the rocks 
with the fossils in them. Relieved by his im- 
proved income, Forbes now became a fellow of 
the Geological (4 Dec. 1844) and of the Royal 
Societies (13 Feb. 1845), and founded the 
club of the Metropolitan Ked Lions, to which 
not only the younger scientific men, but also 
such literary men as Douglas Jerrold, Lover, 
and Jerdan were admitted. Forbes's songs 
and stories, as well as his brilliant conver- 
sation, encouraged good fellowship and ce- 
mented many friendships. Early in 1845 
he gave a course of lectures at the Royal 
Institution on * The Natural History and 
Geological Distribution of Fossil Marine Ani- 
mals.' On 28 Jan. 1845 he was elected a 
member of the Athenaeum Club by special 
vote, on the strong recommendation of Pro- 
fessor Owen. All this time he was struggling 
with debility and mental distress, during 
which he writes: * Had I foreseen the torrent 
of misfortunes which haspoured on my family, 
I should have taken some other course in life 
that might have enabled me to assist them.' 
To this year's meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Cambridge he contributed a re- 
markable paper on the geographical distribu- 
tion of local plants. After the meeting he 
went on a dredging expedition from the Shet- 
lands roxmd the west of Scotland and found 
many new medusae and several living molluscs 
which had up to that time only been known 
in a fossil state. Wearied bv routine work 
at the survey and the attempt to complete 
his book on Lycia, he had a severe illness in 
the winter of 1845-0, but between 30 March 
and 4 May 1846 he gave a course of lectures 
at the London Institution on *The Geogra- 
phical and Geological Distribution of Or- 
ganised Beings.' The King's College lectures 
on botany foUowed immediately, but Forbes 



was able to finish his important paper ' On 
the Connection between the Distribution of 
the existing Fauna and Flora of the British 
Isles and the Geological Changes which have 
affected their Area,' publishea in the first 
volume of the ' Memoirs of the Geolofical 
Survey/ and to complete his * Lycia,' which 
appeared in the autumn and beoune a stan- 
dard work. In the autumn he was with the 
survey party in the North Wales mountains. 
At times he would amuse his companions by 
fantastic contortions of his body in imitation 
' of the elvish forms that he loved so much to 
design.' Early in 1847 a remark of Forbes's 
led to the formation of the Palaeontographical 
Society , which has done so much for British pa- 
laeontology. In a lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion on 14 May, on * The Natural History Fea- 
tures of the North Atlantic,' Forbes referred to 
the bearing of scientific research on deep-sea 
fisheries, and censured the government and 
the public for their neglect of the subject, 
which has only lately received much attention. 
He continued his preparation for his great 
work on the * Historv of British Molluscs ' 
(in conjunction with Mr. Svlvanus Hanley)^ 
which appeared in four volumes (1848-52). 
It was a work of vast research, for which 
many summer dredging excursions and visits 
to the museums of well-known collectors 
were made. During the autumn of this year, 
as throughout his remaining years in London, 
geological excursions were made on survey 
work. Of Forbes on these excursions Mr. 
(afterwards Sir A. C.) Ramsay wrote: * There 
never was a more delightful companion. It 
was on such occasions that his inner life best 
revealed itself. His knowledge was so varied, 
his conversation often so brilliant and in- 
structive.' 

On 31 Aug. 1848 Forbes married Emily 
Marianne, youngest daughter of General Sir 
Charles Ashworth [q. v.] After this his mind 
was continually unsettled by the prospect of 
Jameson's resignation or death, and the conse- 
quent chances of his succession to the Edin- 
burgh chair of natural history. During the 
autumn of 1849 he made important discoveries 
in relation to the true position of the Purbeck 
beds, showing that they belonged to the oolitic 
series, and inferring the probable existence 
in them of mammalian remains afterwards 
found by the Rev. P. B. Brodie and Mr. S. H. 
Beckles (Quart, Jouni. Geol. Soc. xiii. 261). 
Tlie winter of 1849-50 found Forbes busy 
with the arrangement of the new geological 
museum of the survey at Jermyn Street, but 
literary and lecturing work absorbed most of 
his time. In the summer a dredging expe- 
dition among the Western Hebrides, with 
Goodsir and Mac Andrew, added many species 



itish faima and miui; valuable locls 
In the spring of 1850 lio gave 
,iire« (it the Royal Institution on 
«iibical Distribution of Orgoniged 
r£e Jermpi Street muGeum was 
Prince Albert on 13 May 1851, 
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. school of mines wa^ matured. 

U appointed lecturer on natural 

I applied t« ffeology and the arts. 

il opened in November with a few 

^1 it is recorded that the dietricta 

mrnliBed for mining scboola sent no 

Dd matters improved little during 

ilider of Forbes s life in London, i>o 

lid to make the serioua effort of lec- 

Ilia beet atyle without adequate pay 

He wrote a delightful article ou 

their "Ways and Works,' for the 

mer of the new aeries of tie ' West- 

Bview ' (January 1863). During 

of 1852-3 he worked out impor- 

riewB on the claasificatioa of the 

P&rmations, which he did not live to 

Ble in memoir form, but which were 

bed by his eolleaguea in 1858 (see ir^ra). 

bruary 1853 he was elected president 

Geolopcal Society, an othce never be- 

Aibysoyounga man. Intheaummer 



Ketuming to London, Jameson's 
la conditionally announced, but 

J appointment of a deputy post- 

w appointment till Jameson's death 
1S64. Backed by overwhelming 
\, Forb*-* was elected to the Edin- 
pfesBOrship and was pressed to com- 
eturing at once. His leavo-toking 
nlogical Society on goii^ north was 
^^t an eloquent speech from Sir R. 
,, dwelling i-apecially on Forbes'* 
BttAching every one to him. 
finburgb work was entered on with 
seal far too exhausting. Crowded 
BetimuUted the lecturer's powers 
Mt degree. He i«et vigorously 
remodel Jameson's museum. Qi 
elusions with large numbers of si 
A up each week. Early in August 
kl to London to complete unfinished 
t Ulnssa overtook hi 
resent at the Liverp 
Association, and presided 

■ iitwas considerably worn 
t a review of Murchison' 
wbicb appeared in the ' Quarterly 
October 1864. Ue had also undei^ 
be joint editor of the ' New Pliiloso- 
mali' formerly conducted by Jame- 
lecturod through the first week of 
r BCBsioii in manifest ill-hualth, but 



disease of the kidneys, of which h 
18 Not. 1854, in his fortieth year. He waa 
buried on 23Nov.in the Dean cemetery,Edin- 
buwh. By his will he left his papers to Mr. 
"..Godwin-Austen and his natundmstory col- 
'Ctions to the CoUegeUuseum at Edinburgh. 
Mrs. Forbes and two children, a boy and a girl, 
survived him. Urs. Forbes married in 1668 
Major William Charles Yelverton[q,v,],after- 
wards fourth viacount Avonmore. Busts of 
Forbes were subscribed for and placed in tlia 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, 
and in the Edinburgh Museum, and a bronze 
Bdal and prize of books were founded, to be 
Tun to the most deserving student- in natuml 
story at the Royal School of Mines. 
Forces lived an unusually full life, occupied 
promoting science and arousing enthu~ 
ism and awakening intelligence in others. 
To nlmoat every department of biology ha 
rendered much service, especially by con- 
necting Torioua branches together and illus- 
trating one by the other. He played on im- 
Enrtant part in elevating paleontology to & 
igh position in practical geology, and in 
elucidating ancient British zoolt^. He had 
a remarkable talent for discovering the rela- 
tions of detached phenomena to the general 
scheme of nature and making broad generali- 
sations ( and he looked on the world not as 
a mere piece of mechanism, but as a visible 
monifestationof the ideasof God. Manywho 
knew him testified that 'the old mourned 
the young as a brother.' An 



rity seemed to hide from him all but the good 
andworthypointainhisfellow-meu. Worked 
to death, hie time and his knowledge were at 
the disposal of all comers ; and, though bis 

E ublishedworlts have been comparativelyfew, 
is ideas have been a» the groin of mustard- 
seed in the parable.' Forbes's love of social 
life and his vigorous and genial humour ore 
apparent throughout his career. His humor- 
ous versps have not been collected, but seve- 
ral are published in the first two lives men- 
tioned below. One on the 'Red Tape Worm* 
contaiua the following Unos :— 

In Downing Street the tape wormB thrive ; 

Ib Someraiil Houw ihoy iire all alivo; 

And slimy liacka niurk vbero thuy craw! 

In and out along Whitehnll. 

WhsD I'm dead and yiuld nty ghost, 
Mark not my gruTa Ij ii govoriimDiil poat ; 
Lot mild earth worms wilh me piny. 
But keop »ilo tape wonnu far away. 
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And if I deserve to rise 
To a good place in Paradise, 
May my soul kind angels guide, 
And keep it from the official side ! 

A list of Forbe8*8 principal writings is 
given in the appendix to his * Life ' by Wilson 
and Geikie, but many of his articles and cri- 
tiques in periodicals, some not being iden- 
tined, are not included. A list of his scientific 
papers is given in the Royal Society's * Catar 
logue of Scientific Papers/ vol. ii. The fol- 
lowing chronological list gives only the more 
important of the memoirs, in addition to the 
separate works: 1836. 'Natural History Tour 
in Norway ; ' four papers in Loudon's 'Maga- 
zine of Natural History/ 1st ser. vols. viii. 
and ix.; many papers in ' University Ma^a;' 

* Records of Dredging/ * Mag. Nat. Hist.' 
vols. viii. and ix. 1 857-8. Many articles in 

* University Maga/ vol. ii. 1838. * Malaco- 
logia Monensis;' *The University Snow- 
drop ; ' * On the Distribution of Pulmoniferous 
Mollusca in Europe/ 'British Association 
Report.' 1839-40. *0n the British Cilio- 
grada ' (with J. Goodsir), * Brit. Assoc. Re- 
ports.' 1841. * A History of British Star- 
fishes.' 1842. * Letters on Travels in Lycia/ 
< Ann. Nat. Hist.' vols. ix. and x. 1843. * On 
the Radiate of the Eastern Mediterranean/ 

* Trans. Linn. Soc.' vol. xix. ; * Report on the 
Mollusca and Radiata of the yEgean Sea/ 
' Brit. Assoc. Report.' 1844. * On the Mor- 
phology of theSertularian Zoophyte/ * Ann. 
Nat. Hist.' vol. xiv. 1845. * Report on 
and Catalogue of Lower Greensand Fossils/ 

* Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc' vol. i. ; * Geogra- 
phical Distribution of Insects ' and other ar- 
ticles in * Penny Cycloptediu/ supplement. 
184C. * On the Geology of Lycia ' (with Lieu- 
tenant Spratt, R.N.), 'Quart. Joum. (ieol. 
Soc' vol. ii.; * Travels in Lycia' (with Lieu- 
tenant Spratt), 2 vols. ; *0n the Connection 
between the Distribution of the existing 
Fauna and Flora of the British Isles and 
Geological Changes/ * Memoirs of the Geo- 
logical Survey/ vol. i. ; * Monograph on 
the Cretaceous Fossils of Southern India/ 

* Trans. Geol. Soc' 2nd ser. vol. vii. ; * On 
Palieozoic and Secondary Fossil Molluscs of 
South America/ Appendix to Darwin's * Geo- 
logy of South America.' 1848-02. * History 
of British Mollusca' (with Mr. Hanley), 
4 vols. 1848. * Pahcontological Map of the 
British Isles/ Keith Johnston's * Physical 
Atlas; ' * Monograph of the Naked-eyed Me- 
dusae/ Ray Soc. ; * Monograph of the British 
Fossil Asteriadie/ and * Monograph of the 
Silurian Cystideoe of Britain/ ' Mem. Geol. 
Survey/ vol. ii. pt. ii. 1849. * British Or- 
ganic llemains/ Decade I., * Mem. Geol. Sur- 
vey.' 1850. * British Organic Remains/ De- 



cade lU. (EchinodermB)/ Mem. GeoL Survey.' 
1861. 'On Australian Mollusca,' 'Voyage of 
the Rattlesnake/ vol. ii. 1862. ' On Arctic 
Echinoderms/ Appendix to Dr. Sutherland's 

* Arctic Voyage ; ^ * Monograph of British Ter- 
tiary Echinooerms/ Pak^ntographical Soc. ; 

* The Future of Geology/ Westminster Re- 
view/July. 1863. *0n the Fluvio-Marine 
Tertiaries of the Isle of Wight/* Quart. Joum. 
Geol. Soc' vol. ix. ; ' On the Geolorj oif Le- 
banon/ Appendix to Risk Allah Effendi's 
work on Syria. 1864. Map of Homoioioic 
Belts, Johnston's 'Physical Atlas;' Presi- 
dential address to Geol. Soc. ; Inaugural ad- 
dress at Edinburgh, * Edinb. Monthly Joum. 
of Science.' 1866. Literarv papers selected 
from contributions to the ' Literary Gazette,' 
edited by Lovell Reeve, 1 vol. 1868. * On 
the Fluvio-Marine Tertiary Strata of the Isle 
of Wi^ht/ completed by Austin, Ramsay, 
and Bristow, * Mem. Geol. Survey.' 1869. * Na- 
tural History of European Seas/ completed 
by Mr. R. Godwin- Austen, 1 vol. 

r Memoir by Professors George Wilson and A. 
Gelkie, 1861 ; by Professor J. Hughes Bennett, 
in Monthly Joum. of Medicine, January 1865; 
by Hugh Miller, in Witness, 22 Nov. 1864 ; Scots- 
man, 22 Nov. 1854; British Quarterly Review, 
1 86 1 , vol. xxxiv. ; Literary Gazette, 26 Nov. 1854.] 

G. T. B. 

FORBES, Sir FRANCIS (1784-1841), 
chief justice of New South Wales, bom in 
tlie Island of Bermuda, North America, in 
1784, was the eldest son of the Hon. Francis 
Forbes, a member of the privy council of 
Bermuda. Admitted at Lincoln's Inn on 
26 May 1806, he was called to the bar in 
Easter term 1812 (Lt7icoln*s Inn Rex/Uters), 
He became attorney- and advocate-general 
at Bermuda in 1813, and was promoted to 
the office of chief justice of Newfoundland in 
1816. On 1 Juno 1823 he was nominated 
chief justice of New South Wales, his being 
the first appointment to that office. He pro- 
mulgated tJie new charter of justice at Go- 
vernment House and elsewhere on 17 May 
1 824, and took his seat on the bench the same 
day. Under this charter a supreme court of 
criminal jurisdiction was opened by Forbes on 
the following 10 June, and by his exertions 
trial by jury was obtained in quarter sessions 
on 14 Oct. He was appointed to the legislative 
council by sign-manual, 11 Aug. lo25, and 
became a member of the executive council 
during the same year. Thanks to his strong 
remonstrances an attempt by Governor Ralph 
Darling [q. v.] to gag the colonial press in 1826 
proved only partially successful. His health 
breaking down under the strain of his varied 
duties, he left for England in April 1836. 
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He wsa kniglited U April 1837, but, failing 
to recorer his accuslomed BtrengT.h, he re- 
signed his office in July, and TUlumed to the 
coloDv 6ooa afterwarda. He died at Leitrim, 
near Sydney, 9 Nov. IWl. In 1813hemar- 
nedAmcha Sophia, daiichter of ])aTid Grant, 
M.D., of JamiLica, who long survived him. 
[Heatoni AustraUan Dirt. pp. 70-1.] Q. G. 

FORBES, GEORGE, third Eakl of 
QuA!(ABD(16S5-lTi35),navatcumnianderaud 
diplontatist, son of AJtbur Forbes, second 
eajl, by his wife Mary, daughter of Sir George 
Kawdim, bart., of Moira, county Down, was ' 
born in Ireland 21 Oct. 1665, and was for a 
time at the grammar school at Drogheda. 
His ^^odfalner, Arthur Forbes, firat earl j 
tl- ^'-Ji ^'^ when young ForbeB was about 
twelve years of a^. Coming to London with 
his grandmother in 1702, he introduced him- 
self to Admiral George Churchill [il-v.], then [ 
first of the council to the lord high ailminil. 
Prince George of Denmark, and soucht to 
enter the navy. Churchill eventually a|i- 
poiuted him to the Royal Anne at Porte- 
mouth, and got him a heutennncy in one of 
the new marine regiments. Young Forbes 
was midshipman of the St. George in 1704, 
and served under Roolic at the capture of 
Gibralttlr, where he wag employed on shore 
afi aide-de-camp to the Prince of Hesae-Darm- 
stddl, and in the great sear-fight off Malaga 
which followed. The same year he became 
heir In the earldom on the death of his elder 
brother, Lord Forbes, a captain in the Scots 
royals, from wounda received at Blenheim 
(TVwM. Pupfr», xciii. 73, Blenheim RoE). In 
1705 he was second lieutenant of the Iriton 
frigate, one of the moat active cruisers in the 
navy, which captured twenty-three French 
privateers in the Channel done in fifteen 
munths. He was in her at the siege of Os- 
tend in 1706, where lie served on shore, and 
first liecame known to his future friend, the 
Duke of Argyll [see Cahfieli., John, Uf KG 
o¥ AKotLL *ND Grbeswich], who com- 
manded ill the trenches. On returning home 
Forbes found hia commiEsion awaiting him 
OS captain of the Lynn frigate, in which be 
served as convoy to the Baltic trade. The 
Lynn hi'ingordered to the West Indies, Forbes 
wua transferred to the Gosport, and on 5 Jan. 
1T07 to the Leopardof GOguns. On6March 
IT07 he was appointed brigadier in the 4th 
troop of horse-guards, of which the Duke of 
Argyll was captain and colonel. The bri- 
gidiers of the horse-guards — styled in their 
missions 'cor[ioral9,'and in society' cap- 
s' — were commissioned officers ranking 

it lieut«nauts of horse (Oiknon, Bint, Hee. 

h Ouardi, p. 109). ForW did duty with 
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his troop until appointed to command the 
Sunderland of 60 guns, part of the western 
squadron under Lord IJurslev, afterwards 
third Earl Berkeley. In 1708 f'orbes became 
exempt of hia troop and a brother of the 
Trinity House. In May 1709 he left bis ship 
to do duly with his troop at Windsor, where 
'bis sprightlinesa of genius and politeness 
of manner recommended him to Queen Anne' 
(Memoirt of the EarU <•/ Granard, p. 86), 
at whose desire he was appointed to the Graf- 
ton of 70 guns. Forbes, who in the mean- 
time had married, sailed for the Mediterranean 
with Sir John Norris in 1710. Charles HI 
of Spain (afterwards the emperor Charles VI) 
then bad his court at Barcelona, and Norris 
stationed some sfaivs off the coast of Cata- 
lonia, the command of which was assigned 
to Forbes, who was directed to co-operate 
as much as possible with the Spanish court, 
and was permitted to reside on shore. Two 
Genoese ships of war, of 50 and 70 guns re- 
spectively, were at Cadiz taking in specie, 
alleged to be for the ase of the Frenca fac- 
tion in Italy. The Spanish king proposed 
that Forbes should put out to sea and seise 
the vessels on their return voyage. Forbes 
explained that England was at peace with 
the Genoese republic; but being pressed by 
the king, and the queen oSering mm her sign- 
manual for his indemnification, he started 
with his own ship, the Grafton of 70 gunst 
and the Chatham of 60 guns. Captain Had- 
dock, took the Genoese ships into Port Mahon, 
discharged the officers and crews to shore, 
landed the specie, amounting to 1,600,000 
dollars, and returned with the ships to Bar- 
celona. Charles III, greatly pleased, made 
Forbes a grant of the duty payable at the 
mint for coinage of the amount, and urged 
him to go back to Minorca and fetch tha 
specie. Forbes, doubting the legality of the 
capture, excused himself until he should re- 
ceive instructions from home, or from Gene- 
ral Stanhope, the British ambassador and 
commander-in'-chief in Spain, and, to avoid 
any appearance of backwardness, set out to 
confer with Stanhope. He joined the part 
of the allied armv under Marshal Starem- 
berg, and was sligutly wounded while charg- 
ing with Brigadier Lepell's regiment at the 
battle of \'illa¥iciosa, 10 Dec. 1710. Stan- 
hope had surrendered at Brihuega the day 
previous. Porlwe relumed to Barcelona, ana 
found orders from home forbidding the dis- 
posal of the Genoese treasure, which sorely 
disconcerted tliu Spanish court. Forbes cams 
to England bearing an autograph letterfrom 
Charles HI to Queen Anne. Eventually, 
tlio British government decided to retain the 
, capture and iodtoauify tlie Genowuiepublio. 
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In the end Forbes accepted 6,000/. in lieu of 
what had promised to prove a large fortune. 
Full detaik of the transaction are given in 

* Memoirs of the Earls of Granard/ pp. 87-93. 
In January 1711 the Duke of Argjyll was ap- 
pointed to the command in Spain. He set 
out in the spring, leaving Forbes, who was 
to serve with him, in London to solicit sup- 
plies for the army, which was short of money. 
Forbes obtained an order for eight hundred 
thousand dollars of the Genoese treasure, and 
set off, riding through Holland, Germany, 
the Tyrol, and Italy to Genoa, where he took 
ship, with such despatch that he reached 
Barcelona in twenty-one da^s from England. 
He served with the army in Spain auring 
that year, at the head of three hundred ca- 
valrymen drafted from home, whom Argyll 
purposed to form into a new reciment of 
horse imder Forbes's command. The re^- 
ment was never completed, as peace negotia- 
tions were too far advanced. A return of 
the army in Spain, dated 19 Feb. 1712, is in 

* Treasury Papers,' cxliv. 23, and is the onlv 
paper of any interest entered under Forbes s 
name in the * Calendars of State Papers ' for 
the period. In 1712 Forbes was appointed 
to tne Greenwich of 50 guns, and became 
comet and major in his troop of horse-guards. 
After the peace of Utrecht he commanded a 
small squadron of vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean, and took up his residence with his 
wife and child in Minorca, whence he re- 
turned home in 1716. The year after he was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of the castle of 
St. Phillipa, Minorca, and acted as governor 
of the island during the brief hostilities with 
Spain in 1718. He introduced better order 
in the island, and abolished the trials for 
witchcraft, which had been a source of much 
misery. 

On his return home in 1719 Forbes, at the 
desire of George I, proceeded to Vienna, to 
carry into effect a long-cherished project of 
the emperor Charles VI, of forming a naval 
power either in Naples and Sicily or on the 
Adriatic, for which purpose Forbes received 
the rank of vice-admiral in the imperial ser- 
vice with a salary of twelve thousand florins 
a year, and unlimited powers of organisation. 
But the imperialist ministers looked coldly 
on the scheme, and adopted a policy of tacit 
obstruction, which at the end of two years 
led Forbes to resign his appointment in pri- 
vate audience with the emperor, who pre- 
sented him with a valuable aiamond ring in 
recognition of his services. Forbes joined the 
king at Hanover, and afterwards returned 
home. In 1724 he was appointed to com- 
mand the Canterbury of 60 guns on the Me- 
diterranean station, and was employed on 



shore at the defence of Gibraltar affainst the 
S^ianiards in 1726-7. In Septen^ 1727 
Forbes, who had previously sat in the Eng^ 
lish House of Commons for the borough of 
Queenborough, was called to the Irish house 
of peers under the title of Baron Forbes. In 
1729 he was appointed governor and captain- 
general of the JLeewam Islands, a post he 
resigned at the end of a year. In 1730 he 
proposed to the government to lead a colony 
to Lake Erie, where it would form a barrier 
against French encroachments finom Canada. 
He was to be fettered bv ' no restrictions be- 
vond the ten commandments,' and was to 
Lave an annual grant of 12,000/. for the use 
of the colony for seven years. If the govern- 
ment at the end of that time was satisfied 
to take over the settlement, Forbes was to 
be created an English peer, with a perpetual 
pension of 1,000/. a year out of the revenues 
of the post office. If the government were 
not satisfied to take over the colony, a grant 
of the sum was to be made to Forbes and his 
heirs, with a palatinate jurisdiction, similar 
to that of Lord Baltimore in Maryland, in 
which case Forbes was to repay the 84,000/. 
advanced, and pledged his family estates as 
security for the amount. Sir Kobert Wal- 
pole, who disliked Forbes as being * too busy 
and curious,' admitted the fairness of the 
terms, but the project was not carried out. 
In 1731 Forbes was appointed to the Corn- 
wall of 80 guns, and commanded that ship in 
the Mediterranean under Sir Charles Wager. 
This was the last time he served afloat. 

In 1733 Forbes was appointed envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
the Empress Anne of Russia. He negotiated 
and concluded a treaty — the first entered 
into by the court of St. Petersburg with 
any European state — for the better regula- 
tion of the customs, and for favouring the 
introduction of British woollen goods. After 
his return to England in 1734 the czarina, 
with whom he was a favourite, offered him 
supreme command of the imperial Russian 
navy, which he declined. lie obtained his 
flag rank and succeeded to the title of Earl 
of Granard on the death of his father the 
same year. 

In 1737 Granard, who was a member of 
the Irish Linen Company, and took much 
interest in political economy, was instrumen- 
tal in introducing improvements in the Irish 
currency. The details will be found in * Me- 
moirs of the Earls of Granard,* pp. 145-61. 
When the popular outcry against Spain arose 
in 1739, he was offered the command of * a 
stout squadron ' for the West Indies, but de- 
clined, believing the ministry not to be in 
earnest ; nevertheless when his seniori Adr 




minil Vernon, who hnd lieeD Inid nsidi-, was 
brought back over hie head Htid Rent out, 
Grauard coneidered himself superseded, and 
refused to icrre again. His nauie was re- 
tained on tlie flag list, and half-pay was 
ifwued far him for eome time, but on 31 Dec. 
174S his reslgnatLDD was fiiually accepted. 
The statement of some biographers that he 
continued in the service, and was 8<?nior 
admiral at hia death, arose from confasinff 
iiiard — who was better known in the oaTfLl 
uLordForbes — witlihis son, Admiral 
(the Fleet the Hon. John Forljes [q. v.] 
' 'id retired from the army more 
J yeare before he left t he sister 
e had been in treaty with Lord 
Dundonald for the command of tlie 4th troop 
of horBe-BTiarda, for which he was to 
10,000/., but broke ofl" the negotiation 
the wish of the Duke of Argyll, who desired 
to see him rise to the head of the navy. "" 
Al^ll's interest Granard was returned ti 
Uonse of Commons for the Scottish bnrghs of 
Ayr, Irvine, &c., in 1741, and took a very 
active part in the stormy discussions which 
drove Sir Robert Walpole from offiw 3 Feb. 
1T42, in consequence of which he wos ap- 
pointed one of the committee of Inquiry into 
the conduct of the ex-minister. Buthesub- 
sequently separated from his colleagues in 
disgust, and retired from public life. He was 
made a privy councillor of Ireland, and held 
the goremments of Westmeath and Long- 
ford. Iledied in Ireland in 1765. TliewTs 
some uncertainty as to the day of liis death, 
tw o diflerent dates being given in ' Memoirs 
^^tho Earls of Granard,' and other dates, 
vil^in the year, being given in other 
iflications (see Notes and Quen'en, 6th ser. 
113; also Ann. Rrg., Gent. Mag., and 
'4 Mug. 1765). In person Granard was 
Diddle height and spare figure, with a 
|[ complexion, and strongly marked fea- 
1. In his habits he was very active and 
jmely abntemious, eating little and drink- 
ing nothin? hut water, customs to which he 
attribut«d his good health. He was a great 
reader, with a very retentive memory, and a 
ilobserver. The family manu- 
a several treatises by him on 
■ connected with political economy, 
"hy.andthe naval resources of different 
» {m*t. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. 212). 
Uftrd (then Lord Forbes) married Jn 
Huy, eldest dausliter of Sir William 
M> nnt earl of Mountioy, and widow 
is I'reston of Ardsallagh.co. Mealh, 
1 she had hnd two children (em 
.L, Ferragf ff Inland, vi, 153). By 
ly, who died 4 Oct. 1755, ho had three 
t* G«urge, fourth e«rl of Granard, 



whi) saw a good deal of army service in the 
Mediterranean m his earlier years, raised the 
□Id 7Bth foot, which was dislianded in 1763, 
and died a major-general and colonel Slllh 
foot in 1769; John U'l^l'M) [q.y.]; and 
a daughter. 

[Thnbeat biogmphy of Admiral Lord O ranard 
ia m Forbes's Mecnoira of the Earls of Orimard 
(London, 1B6H). The work containa a f< 
printed dutei. Sapplfymvntary diitajls ena bs 
found under date in the Home Office Military 
Entjy Books, and in the Adtniralty and Forgign 
Office Papers in tho PnbUe Hreord Office. Mer- 
vyn ArcfidaU'a Peerage of Ireland, ii. I4B-9; 
Cliomoclc'a Biog. Nav. iii, 330, and other bio- 
graphiml notices contain errors. Some of tbeee 
are referred to in Notes and Queries, 6th ser, x. 
312-13. Granard'a papers remaieiDg in posscg- 
sioD of the fnmil; are n-ported on in Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 2nd Sep. 212-16, Srd Itep. -(31, wherein 
are given eittacts from lord Granard's diary at 
8t. Fetersbnrg. Letters from him at Uinorea 
in 1718-17. addrtssad to G. Bubb, British en- 
voy in Spain, from Egerton MSS. 2171 f. 141. 
2174 ff. 33S, 343, 2175 fi*. 5, 17G; and from 
St. Petersburg in 1733, to Sir Thomas Rubinson, 
Britisfa mioisler at Tieana, Addit. MSS. 23788 
f. 43, 2378e f. 36. These letters, which era 
vary imperfect in their orlhographj, and all 
bear the qurer cramped signature ' Gffjrbes.' cen- 
tain nothing of public inlorest.] H. M. C. 

FORBES, GEOKGE, sixth Eam. or 
Obaitabd in t he peerage of Ireland, and first 
Baron Grikabs in iJie United Kingdom' 
(17C0-183"), lieutenant-general, eldest boo 
of George, flfUi earl of Granard, by his first 
wife, Dorothy, second daughter of Sir Nicho- 
las Borley, bart., of thelsleof Anglesea,aBd 
great-grandson of Admiral George, third earl 
of Granard [q. v.], was bom 14 Jime 1760, 
and was educated at Armagh. He married, 
10 May 1779, Lady SeUnaPrances Rawdon, 
youngest daughter of George Rawdon, first 
earl of Moira, by his third wife. Lady Eliia- 
beth Hastings, eldest daughter of the ninth 
Earl of Ilimtingdon. By this lady, who 
was sister of the fit^t Marquis of Hastings, 
Granard had nine children. On succeeding 

the title, the year after his marriage, be 
modealengthened tour on the continent. Ho 
intTodu(»d to Cardinal York at Rome, 
attended one of JVederick the Great's re- 

!W8 in Silesia, and resided in France and 

Vienna. On his return home ho devoted 
himself to politics, and, follnwingthe example 
of Lord and Lady Moira, adopted UbenL 
opinions, and with his votes and Interest 
steadily supported the policy of Charlemont, 
Grattan, Curran, atid other leaders of the 
liberal parly in Ireland, The MarquJs of 
Uiickiiighnm referred Xn him as the most un- 
ootnpnMmsing opponent of his administratiioii. 
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Granard was appointed a lieutenant-colonel 
in the army 17 May 1794, and lieutenant- 
colonel commandant of the 108th foot, an 
Irish regiment which he raised in November 
following. The 108th was broken up at Gi- 
braltar in 1 796. Granard also raised the Long- 
ford militia, and commanded it at the battle 
of Castlebar in 1798, where the regiment, 
which was said to be disaffected, ran away. 
Lord Comwallis wrote in highest praise of 
Granard*s gallantry in endeavouring to rally 
his regiment {Cormwallis Correspondence j ii. 
393). He was also present at Ballinamuck, 
where the French, under Humbert, surren- 
dered to Comwallis. 

Granard displayed the greatest aversion to 
the union, an opinion from which none of the 
inducement* then so lavishly offered by the 
government made him swerve, and he was one 
of the twenty-one Irish peers who recorded 
their protest against the measure (see ' Protest 
of the Irish House of Lords,' Ann. Reg, 1800, 
p. 196). Having been deprived of his seat in 
the House of Lords after the union, he took 
little part in politics, but devoted himself to 
the management of his estates, and is said 
to have been a popular landlord. During the 
brief administration of * All the Talents ' in 
1806 he was made a peer of the United 
Elingdom under the title of Baron Granard 
of Castle Donington, Leicestershire (the 
seat of his father-in-law), and was also ap- 
pointed clerk of the crown and iianaper in 
Ireland, then a most lucrative office. lie 
became a colonel in the army in 1801, major- 

feneral in 1808, and lieutenant-general in 
813. In 1819 he resigned the lieutenancy 
of county Ijongford in favour of his son, 
Viscount Forbes, M.P., and afterwards re- 
sided chiefly in France. He supported the 
Homan Catholic Emancipation and Reform 
Bills, and after t he passing of the latter was 
offered a promotion in the peerage, which he 
declined, as he had previously the order of St. 
Patrick. He died at his residence, the Hotel 
Marboeuf, Champs-Ely s6es, Paris, 9 June 
1837, at the age of seventy-seven, and was 
buried in the family resting-place at New- 
townforbes, Longford, Ireland. 

[Forbos's Lives of the Elarls of Granard (Lon- 
don, 1858), pp. 194-200; Gont. Mug. now ser. 
viii. 205.] H. M. C. 

FORBES, HENRY (1804-1859), pianist 
and composer, a pupil of Smart, Hummel, 
Moscheles, and Herz, had greater success as 
executive artist and professor than as com- 

Eoser. When organist of St. Luke's, Chelsea, 
e published (1843) 'National Psalmody,' 
containing some original numbers. His opera, 
*The Fairy Oak/ was condemned by the 



critics, although, in spite of, or perhaps in 
consequence of, its want of onginality, it 
held the stage with the approval of the pub- 
lic for a week or two after the production 
at Drury Lane, 18 Oct. 1846. A cantata, 
' Ruth,' was performed in 1847. Forbes was 
frequently associated with his brother, G^rgB 
Forbes (1813-1883), in concerts, and was 
between 1827 and 1860 conductor of the 
Society Armonica. He died on 24 Nov. 
1869, in his fifty-sixth year. 

[Grove's Dictionary of Music, i. 639, iii. 543 ; 
Brown's Dictionary of Musicians, p. 260; London 
daily and weekly papers of October 1845 and 
November 1869.] L. M. M. 

FORBES, JAMES a629?-1712), non- 
conformist divine, a Scotcnman, was bom in or 
about 1629. He was educated at Aberdeen, 
where he proceeded M. A., bein^ subsequently 
admitted ad eundem at Oxford. In 1664 he 
was sent to Gloucester Cathedral, where he 
preached * with great success, but to the ap- 
parent danger of shortening his life.' At the 
Restoration he was speedily ejected from the 
cathedral, but he still continued at Gloucester, 
* ministering privately as he could.' Struck by 
his talents, RobertFrampton [q. v.], then dean, 
but afterwards bishop of Gloucester, ' courted 
him to conformity in vain.' In consequence 
of Yarrington's, or rather Packington's, plot, 
he was committed to Chepstow Castle, where 
he was long kept in a * strait and dark ' room. 
On regaining his liberty he returned to his 
pastoral charge, in the pursuit of which he 
was often imprisoned in Gloucester, on one 
occasion for a whole year. During the reign 
of Charles II he was indicted upon the 
Corporation Act, the penalty of which was 
imprisonment. He was also indicted on 
23 James I, the penalty of which was 20/. a 
month, and upon 35 Elizabeth, of which the 
penalty was to abjure the realm or sufl'er 
death. At the same time, also, he was ex- 
communicated, and the writ de excom. ca- 
piendo was out against him. At the time of 
Monmouth's rebellion he retired to Enfield, 
Middlesex, and there continued unmolested 
in his ministry. He was afterwards recalled 
to Gloucester, where he continued to labour 
until his death, * though to his disadvantage.' 
Altogether, he exercised his ministry in 
Gloucester for fifty-eight years * wanting but 
one month.' He died 31 May 1712, aged 83, 
and was buried under his own communion- 
table. His funeral sermon was preached by 
John Noble of Bristol. Calamy, who repre- 
sents him as the model of a nonconformist 
divine, states that at his death he left many 
gifts to charitable uses, including his library, 
which was of considerable value. Forbes 



^raa the author of : 1. 'Nebuatanj or, John 
Elliot's " Saving Grace in all Slen " proved 
to be No Grace, and His Increaled Being in 
All, a Great Nothing. By J. F.,' Jto, Lon- 
don, 1694. Elliot, who was a Gloucester 
qusiier, publiBhed a rejily in the following 
year, ' The Grace of Ooil nsserted to be Sav- 
ing and Inereated.' 2. ' A Siimmary of that 
Knowledge and Practice thai leads to Heaven,' 
8vo, London, 1700. 3. ' God's Goodness to 
His lamel in All Aged. Being the Substance 
of BomeSormonaonPsalmljaiiL 1. ByJ.F., 
minisler of the Gospel,' 6vo, London, ITOO. 
-I. ' Pastoral Instruction : being some Ue- 
Touins of the Keverend James torbea, M.A,, 
bile Minister of the Gospel in Gloceeter. 
( uiitaiuing I. A Farewel-Letter of Advice 
r , bis People, n. The Sum of the Laat 
^' riQon be preach'd before the Ministers 
!' bis Countv, June 19th, 1711. IH. His 
•-li'irt Counsel to Youth. To which is added 
his I'uneral-SernjOQ, preacb'd at Glocesler, 
June 3d, 1713. By J[ohn] N[oh!e],' 8vo, 
l^ondon. 1713. HisportraithasbeenengmTsd 
(EvAiiB, Cat. of Engravfd Portrait*, a. 15t(). 
ICnUmy and Pnlnier's Nonponf. Menjorial 
{1802-3).ii.21fl,24P-SI; Joseph Smith's Biblio- 
thecn Auti-Quakenana. p. IBS.] Q. O. 

FOEBES,JAMKS(1749-1819>.authorof 
'Oriental Memoirs,' born in London in 1749, 
claimed descent from the Earls of Granard, 
In 1765 he went out to Bombay as a wril.et 
1 11 Ibe JSnst India Company. In I775,aspri- 
^alt! secretary to Colonel Keating, be accom- 
jinnied the expedition sent to assist Itegoba, 
who was regarded by the Bombay authorities 
11^ the rightful peabwar of the Mahrattas. 
.\fteT a visit to England for hie health he held 
nn appointment at Bnroche in Qoojerat, and 
in 1780 became collector and resident at Dub- 



mttftS, and in T784Forbe8quitted India, He 
hadnotonly acquired! competency, but, being 
n good draughtsman and keen observer, bad 
filled a hundred and tSly folio volumes (fifty- 
two thoiiMnd pages) with sketches and notes 
on the fauna, flora, manners, religions, and 
atchnyilogy of India. He became an F.R.S. 
iindF.S.A. He married in 1788 Rose, daugh- 
ter of JosiTih Gaylard of Stanmore, near Har- 
row. Middlesex, and resided alternately at 
London and Stanmore. Anxious to make 
liimsplf acquainted with the continent, he 
visited Swit xerland and Germany, and during 
thepeaceof Ajniens went over toFrance. He 
rescued Paris with bis wife and daughter the 
very day, however, after the decree for the 
detention of all British subjects, Junot, on 
rns^inghislettersof introductionjenteredhia 
ogB ae sixty, in order that he might remain 



in Paris ; but after seven or ei^ht months of 
comparative liberty, during which be visited 
bis brother at Tours, Forbes was relegated to 
Verdun, where all the English had to report 
themselves twice a day. Sir Joseph Banks, 
president of the Hoyal Society, applied to 
Uamot, president of the Institute, for his 
release, on the ground of his being an anti- 
quary and artist. A letter which Forbes him- 
self wrote to Camot on the same subject ia 
printed in the ' Oentlemiin'a Magazine' for 
1804(ii.734). In June 1804 hewasallowed 
to return to England, and sailed from Mor- 
laii to Dartmouth on 25 July. In 1806 he 
published ' Letters from France,' an account 
of bis captivity. Three years later his only 
child Eliza married Sfarc Ren£ de Monto- 
lembcrt, a member of an old Poiton family, 
whom the revolution bad driven to England, 
and who had joined the British army. In 
1810 Charles de Montalembert, the future 
orator and historian, was bom, and at the 
age of fifteen montbs was consigned to the 
grandfather's sole charge, as the mother ac- 
companied her husband with his regiment. 
Thenceforth Forbesdivided his time between 
his ' Oriental Memoirs,' which, profusely il- 
lustrated, appcarad in four quarto volumes, 
1 813-15, and his grandson. He prepared for 
(Charles's eventual use an enlarged manu- 
script edition of the ' Memoirs, the four 
volumes eipanded to forty-two by copies of 
his original sketches, letters, verses, ono other 
additions. It may be doubted whether Mon- 
talembert, devoid of interest in the East, 
ever bestowed more than a cursory gtano» 
at these Quartos, now preserved at Oscott Col- 
lege by tlie family. Vet Forbcs.aa Mrs. Oli- 
pbant remarks, was ' the parent of MontA- 
lembert's soul ; ' for the boy's parents were 
insignificant people, whereas the protestonl 
grandfather's piety and thoroughness left ft 
permanent impress on the catholic champion. 
After SVaterloo Forbes accompanied his 
daughter and her family to France, where he 
remained nearly two years, Chorles returned 
to England withbim.'and in ISIDbotbstarted 
for Stuttgart, where Count Montalembert was 
French ambassador, but at Aix-la-Cliapelle 
ForbeswBS takenillnnddiedon I Aug. Mrs. 



temporary account in the 'Gentleman's Maga- 
zine states that hii liad a lingering illness, and 
that his daughter was by his deathbed. Sh» 
returned to England a widow about 1831, 

fublished an abridgm'-nt of the ' Memoirs' ia 
834, and died in 1830. 
[Orientat Uomoin . Oont. Hue. 1810; Li-tUw 
from Franeci Mn, Olipbant's Morooir of Moa- 
tatambert.] J. Q. A. 
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FORBES, JAMES, M.D. (1779-1837), 
inspector-general of army hospitals, was bom 
at Aberdeen in 1779, and received his general 
education at Marischal College there. For 
the study of medicine he went to Edinburgh, 
where he graduated M.D. In 1803 he entered 
the army as assistant-surgeon to the 30th 
regiment, became surgeon to the 96th regi- 



to Brewster*s prudent adyice. In the s^nng 
of 1831 Forbes visited London, Cambn4(|e, 
and Oxford, where he formed friendships 
with Mrs. Somerville, Herschel, Babbage, 
Whewell, Lyell, Airy, and Bndcland. 'Die 
same year he co-operated with Brewster in 
the foundation of the British Association. In 
1832 he was elected a fellow of the Roval 



ment in 1809, and staff-surgeon the same year. Society of London. Forbes had started on 
He was in the retreat from Corunna, and im- ' an extensive scientific tour in the summer of 
mediately after accompanied the expedition | 1832, when he was suddenly recalled from 
to Walcneren, where he was commended for ' Geneva by news of the death of Sir John 
his abilities and zeal during the disastrous Leslie, professor of natural philosophy in the 
prevalence of intermittent fever and other ! university of Edinburgh. Sir John Eterschel, 
camp sickness. He then returned to service | in a testimonial, spoke of him ' as marked by 
in the Peninsula, receiving the rank of phy- , nature for scientinc distinction.' His friend 
sician to the forces. After the peace he was | Brewster was his chief opponent, and a tem- 
appointed to take charge of the large hospital ■ porary coolness resulted. Forbes was elected, 
erected at Colchester for the sick and wounded i after a very exciting contest, by a majority of 
from the field of Waterloo. He then became j twenty-seven to nine, 30 Jan. 1833. He soon 
successively superintendent of Chelsea Hos- j justified his selection. ' In addition to high 
pital and medical director at Chatham. In ' scientific genius/ says Principal Shairp {Idfe 
1822 he returned to foreign service in the q/" JFbr6«), * a finely cultivated literary taste 
West Indies, Nova Scotia, and Canada. In and style, and natural powers of eloquence, 
1829 he was appointed principal medical perfected by the best aids of art '(he took le»- 
officer in Ceylon, from which he returned in sons in elocution from Mrs. Siddons), Forbes 
1836 with his health broken by the climate, had ' a dignified and commanding presence. 
He was promoted to the rank of inspector- , and gentle and refined manners, wielded by 
general of hospitals, and nominated to the ' awiliof rare strength, purity, and elevation.' 
chief direction of the army medical depart- In his lectures torbes traversed the whole 
ment in India, but was unabh* from ill-health range of natural philosophy, but the manu- 
to proceed to his post. He died 7 Nov. 1837 scripts were by his orders destroyed by his 
at Maddox Street, liegent Street, London, in executors. His discovery of the polarisation 
his fifty-ninth year, and was buriod in Ho- ofheatsoonindicated his genius as a scientific 
Chester Cathedral. No writings of his appear : investip^ator. The professorial work achieved 



in library catalogues. 

[Gent. Mag. February 1838.] 



bv Forbes included the institution of a com- 
C. C. plete system of examining, which is still in 
force. In 1837 Forbes was appointed dean 
FORBES, JAIVIES DAVID (1800-1868), of the Faculty of Arts, in special recognition 
man of science, youngest son of Sir William 1 of the part which he had taken in establish- 
Forbes, seventh baronet of Pitsligo, and ' ing the improved system. In 1841 and sub- 
Williamina Belches, sole child and heiress sequently Forbes was very active in thedis- 



of John Belches of Invermay, Perthshire, 
afterwards Sir John Belches Stuart of Fetter- 
cairn, Kincardineshire, was born at Edin- 



cus-sions arising out of a bequest by General 
Ileid. Forbes was anxious to devote this to 
a superannuation fund for professors. lie 



burgh on 20 April 1809. His mother had afterwards induced the senatus to apply this 
been the first love of Sir Walter Scott. 1 and the Straton bequest of 1842 to the lounda- 
Forbes was educated at liome until the age , tion of fellowships. It was finally decided, 
of sixteen, when he entered the university of ' however, by the law courts that the Reid 
Edinburgh, with a view to joining the bar. . fund should be devoted to the music chair. 
His natural bent, however, soon drew him to | He had some shaq) encounters with oppo- 
the study of physics, and at a very early age nent8,especially with Sir William Hamilton, 
he contributed anonymously some able papers but without losing their respect or friend- 
to Sir David I^rewster's scientific periodical, shij). Forbes meanwhile continued his ex- 
the * Philosophical Journal.' He avowed the 1 periments, and carried on a correspondence 
authorship after a time, when Brewster en- ^ witli many of the most distinguished men of 
couraged his scientific zeal, and proposed science of the day. 
him as a member of the Royal Society of Forbes's vacations at this time (1840-2) 



Edinburgh. 1 le was elected at the unprece- 
dentedly early age of nineteen. Forbes now 
relinquished his legal studies, in opposition 



were spent in Alpine travels and glacier in- 
vestigations, which yielded scientinc results 
of the first importance. He married Alicia, 




eldest dnnghter of George Wauchope, on 
4 JaXj 1S43. In consequence of ill-be&lth 
Forbes was compelled tospendthew' " 

1848 and tbe summer of lSi4 in Italy, 
in)f to Edinburgh in September of the latter 
year. The summer of 1645 was epent with hie 
wife in the west liighlands, in atourraneing 
from But« to Skye. In the tatter inland he 
explored the Cuchullin mountains with M. 
Keeker, finding 'amidst the splendid Iiyper- 
slhene formation indisputable traces of gla- 
cierB.' These explorations were afterwards 
embodied in a paper on the (ecology of the 
Cuchullins. In September 1845 a pension 
of 900/, per annum was conferred upon him 
for the services he had rendered to Bcience, 
Id 1M6 be Tisited the Alps, and og^n for 
the last time in 1850. In 1860 he put the 
finishing' touches to his surrey of the Mer de 
Glace, which for some years was the only 
correct Alpine map in existence. 

The last scientific expedition undertaken 
by Forbes ■was a journey to Norway at the 
close of the university session of 1850-1. He 
■went to see the total eclipse of the sun, and 
Inexntnine the Norwegian glaciers. The tour 
wnsareryfntiguinffonBjand Forbes returned 
bdme with his health greatly impaired. He 
began his classes in November 1851, but was 
attacked by luemorrhage, which proved to be 
tlie precursor of a long and dangerous illness. 
In the succeeding January he moved from 
Edinbui^h to Clifton, which was his head- 
quarters for two years. His enforced leisure ' 
was employed in the composition of his ' Dis- ! 
Bertation on the Progress of Mathematical ] 
and Physical Science, principally from 1775 
to 1860, for the eighth edition ofthe'Eney- I 
clopmdis Britannica,' and in preporingfor the 
press a work on * Norway and its Glaciers,' 
eimilar in character to his 'Glaciers of the 
Alps.' The university of Oxford conferred 
the honorary d^'pTi^c of D.C.L. on Forbes in 
' " iiimed his class work in 

-•"i, und continued it, with 
1111 rmm illness, until 1859, ! 
eilby Ur.BalfourStewart. 
The foundation of the Alpine Club in 1858 i 
was rognrded by Forbes with keen interest, 
wid he was elected an honorary member. I 
^ In 1859 Brewster resimod the principal- : 
> of the nnited College, St Andrews, < 
MCOmiDg principal of Edinburgh Uni- ' 
iritf . Forbes offered himself for the va- 
~~~T, with the recommendation of Sir G. 
cwall Lewis, the Diilie of Ai^ll, nnd 
Sir. Gladstone. He received the appoint- 
ment on 2 Dec 1859, and resigned bta pro- 
ftMorahip at Edinburgh University in the fol- 
* ■ ' '.pril, when he received the honorary 
f LL.D. The Scottish University 
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Commission was sitting, and Forbes had to 
supply it with information and suggestions. 
He proved himself to be an able and a fe^r- 
less reformer, and the cnllego was also in- 
debted to him for a laborious examination 
and classification of its ancient charters. The 
colte^ate church of St. Salvator was in great 
part restored by hi.s action. He gave lec- 
tures on glaciers,cUmate, heat, and the history 
of discovery, and endeavoured to complete 
his researches on the conductivity of iron. 
In consequence of continued weak health 
Forbes was obliged to decline the presidency 
of the British Association in 1864. From 
this time forward there was no recovery in 
his condition. The last public act he per- 
formed was to preside at the ceremonial of 
tbelayingof the foundation-stone of the new 
college hall at St. Andrews — n building which 
owed its existence entirely to his own ex- 
ertions. By September 1867 he had to go to 
the Riviera for his health. His weal^esa 
obliged him to decline an offer of the presi- 
dency of the Hoyal Society of Edinburgh, 
In the summer be returned to Clifton, to De 
under the care of Dr. Symonds. He lingered 
for eight months, and died on 31 Dec. 1868. 

Forbes, though somewhat cold in manner, 
united to a very sensitive nature a high moral 
courage, while his domestic affections were 
unusually warm. He was methodical and 
persevering, and his cousin, Bishop Forbes, 
says that his 'sense of right amounted to 
chivaliT.' He was Bstrict disciplinariaii, and 
somewhat oversensitive about his claims to 
scientific reputation (Life, p. 467), but he 
was univerwlly respectiwl, and was beloved 
by his intimate fiends. He left a great masa 
of correspondence, which is said to be of 
much interest, but too much concerned with 
personal controversy to be published at pre- 
sent. He was an attiiched member of the 
episcopal church of Scotland. Forbes hod 
two sons, Edward Batton and George, and 
three daughtera, one of whom died before, 
and the others soon after him. 

An origin aleiperimentpruponheat, Forbes, 
beginning with Mellon i's thermo-multiplier, 
measured the refractive index of rock-salt 
with heat from various sources, luminous and 
non-luminous, and was led in early life to his 
moat brilliant discovery, vii. the polarisation 
of heat, by transmission through tourmaline 
and thin mica plates, and by reflection from 
iha latter. 'By employing mica for depo- 
larisntion, hn succeeded in showing the double 
refraction of non-luminous heat — n fact of 
which this exTHiriment remains the only proof. 
He also prodnced circularly polarised hoot 
of two intiirual reflections, using Freand's 
rhombs made of rock-salt. He thus esta- 
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blished by these researches the identity of 
thermal and luminous radiations/ Professor 
P. G. Tait, in his survey of the scientific work 
of Forbes, observes that his ' discoverr of the 
polarisation of heat will certainly rorm an 
epoch in the history of natural philosophy.' 
At a later stage Forbes determined the ther- 
mal conductivity of trap-tufa sandstone and 
pure loose sand, and finally obtained quan- 
titative measurements of the absolute thermal 
conductivity of iron at various temperatures, 
and showed that this is diminished (contrary 
to the assumption of Fourier) by increase of 
temperature, thus following the known laws 
of electrical conductivity. 

But Forbes is ecjually well known by his 
glacier theory, which he summed up in the 
statement that * a glacier is an imperfect fluid 
or viscous body which is urged down slopes of 
a certain inclination by the mutual pressure 
of its parts.' The analogy between glaciers 
and viscous bodies had been vaguely noticed 
by previous observers, such as Bordier (1 773), 
Basil Hall, and especially Bishop Rendu of 
Ann6cy. Forbes was undoubtedly the first 
to obtain accurate measurements, and to 
establish a definite base for future theories. 
He was, as Professor Tait savs (ib. p. 511), 
* the Copernicus or Kepler of this science.' 
He announced facta, though he did not pro- 
perly give a physical tht^orv. The facts were 
sufficient to explode the so-called gravitation 
and dilatation theories previously current, and 
they liaA'e been partly explained by theories 
of W. Hopkins, Faraday, James and Sir 
William Thomson, and Professor Tyndall. 
Forbes's substantial originality is unques- 
tionable, and Professor Tvndall says that 
his book was * worth all ottier books on the 
subject taken together.' Some unfortunate 
discussions arose as to his relations to other 
inquirers. Ilia first observations were made 
during a visit to Agasaiz's hut on the lower 
Aar glacier in 1841. Forbes claimed to have 
been the first to notice the* veined structure' 
in glaciers, and it seems that he was cer- 
tainly the first to recognise its importance 
and publish an account of it. Professor (ruvot 
of >»eufchatel had noticed it previously, tut 
his notes njmained in manuscript. Agassiz 
had also apparently seen it, but without at- 
taching importance to it. Two honourable men 
were alienated by the discussions arising out 
of this, and by an alleged want of recognition 
on Forbes'a part of Agaasiz's previous work. 
Professor Tvndall, in his * Glaciers of the Alps ' 
(1800), gave an account of Rendu's specula- 
tions, which Forbes and his friends considered 
to attribute too much to the earlier inquirer. 
Forbes wrote a * reply,' now appended to his 
' Life.' He had certainly himself called at- 



tention to Rendu's work in his first book, 
and Rendu afterwards wrote to him in the 
friendliest terms, showing no sense of injaiy. 
He must be acquitted of any intentional 
unfairness, and may fairly claim to have 
founded the scientific study of the pheno- 
mena. Full information may be foond in 
Forbes's 'Life' and in the papers there r»> 
ferred to, with which should be complied 
Professor Tyndall's ' Principal Forbes and Ub 
Biographers ' (1873). Forbes's chief work, 

* Travels through the Alps of Savoy and other 
parts of the Pennine Cham, with Obsenratiom 
on the Phenomena of Glaciers/ appeared ii 
1843. It is the most charming, as well ts 
most scientifically important of all books of 
Alpine travel. A list of 149 publications of 
various kinds, chiefly papers in the 'Proceed- 
ings 'of the Royal Societjr of Edinburgh, is ap- 
pended to his 'Life,' besides which he contn- 
buted articles to the ' Quarterly,' * Edinbiugh,' 
and other reviews upon scientific subjects. 

The Royal Society of London awarded to 
Forbes the Rumford medal for his discovery 
of the polarisation of heat, and the royu 
medal for a paper on the influence of the 
atmosphere on the sun's rays. The Keith 
medal of the Royal Society of Edinbuivh was 
thrice presented to him, and he occupied the 
post of secretary to that society from 1840 
till the failure of his health in 1861. Besides 
being a fellow of the Royal Societies of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, and of the Geological 
Society, he was corresponding member of the 
Institute of France, and associate or hono- 
rary member of the Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences, of the Academy of Palermo, of the 
Dutch Society of Sciences (Haarlem), of the 
Helvetic Society, of the Pontifical Society, 
of the Pontifical Academy of Nuovi Lincei 
at Rome, and of the Natural History Societies 
of Heidelberg, Geneva, and Vaud ; and ho- 
norarv member of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, of the Cambridge, Yorkshire, 
St. Andrews, and Isle of Wight Philosophical 
Societies, and of the Plymouth and Bristol 
Institutions. 

[Forbes's Life and Letters, by Principal Shairp, 
Professor P. O. Tait, and A. Adams-Reilly, 1873; 
Professor Forbes and his Biographers, by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, 1873 ; Chambers's EncjclopaBdia, 
1874 ; Encyclopaedia Britannica (ninth ed.),art. 

• Forbes,' 1879; Waller's Imperial Diet.; Forbes's 
Scientific Writings.] G. B. S. 

FORBES, JAMES OCHONCAR, seven- 
teenth Lord Forbes (1765-1843), colonel, 
was the eldest son of James, sixteenth baron, 
by Catherine, only daughter of Sir Robert 
Innes, bart., of Ortoun. The lands of Forbes in 
Aberdeenshire, still in their possession, have 
been held by this ancient family since the 



I of Waiiam the Lion (1165-1214). 
a bora 17 March 1765. He entered 
J» army us etisign in the Coldstremo guard) 
BJuoB 1781, became lieutenant and cnptaiji 
B. April 176*1, captain and lieutunant-colooel 
It Aug. 1793, colonel 3 May 1796, major- 
Weral 29 April 1803, lieutenant-general 
7 March 1808, and general IS Aug. 1819. 
Ib served in FUndera with his distinzuislied 
^ Dt, and was present in the battles and 
9ges of St. Amand, Famar, ValencienneB, 
irk, Lincelles, Tournav, Vanx, Cateau, 
Himearnen, Fort St. Andrd, &c. He subae- 
Ipentlj accompanied the nipeditioo to the 
^der,and was present in nearljeverjaction 
liick took plnce in that campaign. He was 
^appointed second in command of the troops 
in the Mediterranean in March 1S03, and in 
the same year sailed for Sicily. He was made 
<»>lonel of the 94th foot 14 April 1809, of the 
It4th foot 23 Sept. 1B09, and of the 31st foot 
1 .lune 161Q, which be held till his death. 

Forbes succeeded his father in the title in 
IB04, and waa chosen s representative peel 
in 1806. He married at Craiting, 2 June 
1 792, EliMibeth,elde8t daughter and heiressof 
Waller H unter, esq . , of Polmood, inthecounty 
of Peebles, and Crailing, in the count; of 
Roxburgh, by the Lady Caroline Mackeniie, 
fourth daughter of George, earl of Cromarty, 
by whom he had ten children. His eldest 
eon, the Hon. James Forbes, was an ol 
in the Coldstream guards in the Peninsula 
ttnd at Waterloo, but predeceased his father 
in 1836. Forbtis was constituted in 1826 
high comnjissioner of the church of Scot- 
land. He died 4 May 1843 at Bregenz, 
the Lake of Constance, in his aevenly-ninth 
jear, and wna succeeded by his second but 
eldest surviving son, Walter, eighteenth lord 
[q.v.] Forbes was a baronet of Noya Scotia, 
and a knight of St. Januarius of Sicily. 

[Douglas's Peerage of Scotlaad; Colbura's 
United Service Mag. 1843, pt. ii. 319 ; Account 
of Eoyal Military Chn^I. Wellington Bnrracks, 
■""" la from family.] 



FORBES, JOHN (1571-1606), Capuchin 
friar, known as Father Abchanqbl, born 
in Scotinnd in 1571, was the second son of 
■lohn, eigblh lord Forbes, by his first wife, 
tlie Lady Margaret GordoD, eldest daughter 
of Qcorce Gordon, fourth earl of Uuntly, 
lh<! leaiE^r of the Scottish catholics at the 
time of the Reformation. I./>rd Forbes was 
n protVAljiut, and eventually drove his wife 
away from iiis house on account of her con- 
tinued attnchment to the ancient form of 
nligion. Theirson Johnadheredtolhesame 
Ijtith, buing encouraged to do so by hie elder 



brother William, who had gone to Flanders 
and joined the Capuchin order, and by his 
uncle, Father Jamea Gordon, the celebrated 
Jesuit. Having changed clotheswitb a shep- 
herd boy, he crossed over to Antwerp, whew 
he was arrested by a soldier of the Spanish 
army and imprisoned as a spy in the citadel. 
On recovering bis liberty he learned Flemish 
and Latin ; and on 3 Aug. 1593 he received 
the habit of a novice in tlie Capuchin monas- 
teiT at Tournav. On the same day in the 
followingyear he took the solemn vowa. He 
was remarkable for his zeal and piety, and 
resided in succession in the bouses of his 
order at Bruges and Antwerp. It is related 
that atDixmudehe converted three hundred 
Scottish soldiers to the catholic religion. His 
mother ultimately went to Flanders, and a 

fjnaioQ was granted to her bv the king of 
pain. She died at Ghent on I Jan. 1605-6, 
and her son John survived her only seven 
months, dying on 2 Aug, 1603. He was 
buried in the nave of the Capuchin Church 
at Termonde, He ond his brother William, 
also called in religion Father Archangel 
(who died 21 March 1591-2), are regarded 
as distinguished ornaments of the Capuchin 
branch of the Franciscan order. 

The life of John Forbes was written in 
Latin bv Father Faustinus Cranius of Diest, 
under tlie title of 'Alter Alexius, natione 
Scotus, nobili familia oriundus, nuper in 
Belgium felici S. Spiritus attlatu delatus, et 
iafamiIiamSera))hici PatrisS.FrancisciCap- 
pucinorum adscriptuB, sub nomine F. Arch- 
angeli,' Cologne, 1020, I2mo. It was trans- 
lated into ItoliBU under the title of 'Narrativa 
della Vita d'un Figlio et d'una JIadre,' Mo- 
dena, 1884, 4to, An English version, with 
Forbes's portrait prefixed, engraved by J. 
Picart, was printed at Dousy, 1623, 8to, to- 
gether with a memoir of lather BenoJict 
Canfield [q.v.l, and 'The Life of the Re- 
verend Fa. AJigel of loyevse, Capvchin 
Preacher.' These three biographies had pre- 
viously appeared in French at Paris in 1621. 

[Ufa bj FaustluuB Cranius ; Harl. MS. 7035, 
pp. 182-7: Oliver's Jeauit Collectians, p. 22 j 
Nichols's Illustr. of Lit. vii. SoOi Orsnger's 
Biog. Hist, of England. Jith edit. ii. 82 ; Douglo* 
and Wood's Peamgo of S«itland, i. 593 : Evaaa'a 
" ' of Engraved Portraits, No. ISdSS; Notes 
Qneriea, 3cd art. xi. 465; The Brother! 
Archangel, by, an English Catholic Load. 1872; 
Michel's les Koosiaia en France, ii. 276.] T. C. 

FORBES, JOHN (1568 ?-1634), minister 
of Alford, Aherdecnsbire, was the tliird son 
of William Forbes of Corse, Aberdeenshire, 
whoso ancestor, a son of the Becond Lord 
Forbes, received Corse and other lands &om 
James Itl, to whom he was armour-bearer. 
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William Forbes, an early adherent of the 
Reformation, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Alexander Strachan of Thornton. Of their 
sons, Patrick, the eldest [q. v.], became bishop 
of Aberdeen, William, the second, founded 
the family of Craigievar, and Arthur [q. v.], 
the fourth, that of the Earls of Granard in 
Ireland. John was bom about 1668, edu- 
cated at the university of St. Andrews, where 
he took the degree of M.A. in 1583, and was 
ordained minister of Alford in 1593. He 
soon rose to distinction in the church, and 
when the proceedings of the synods of Aber- 
deen and Moray against the Marquis of 
Huntly — the pillar of Romanism in the north 
— were interfered with by the privy council, 
he was sent by them to London to seek 
redress from the king. In their letter to 
James they state that Forbes had been spe- 
cially chosen because of *his fidelity and 
uprightness, and his sincere affection borne 
to the kingdom of God, his majesty's ser- 
vice and peace of the land.' He went to 
court in March 1605, was graciously received 
by the king, and succeeded in the object of 
his mission. In July following he was ap- 
pointed moderator of the Aberdeen assem- 
bly, which was held contrary to the king's 
orders ; and when he and others were sum- 
moned before the privy council to answer for 
their disobedience, they declined its juris- 
diction, as the matter was spiritual, and 
offered to submit their conduct to the judg- 
ment of the church. For this Forbes and 
five others were imprisoned in Blackness, 
tried for high treason, found guilty by a 
packed jury, and banished from the king's 
dominions for life. After taking an affecting 
farewell of their friends the exiles sailed from 
Leith for Bordeaux 7 Nov. 1606. On reach- 
ing France Forbes visited Boyd of Trochrig 
at Saumur, and then went to Sedan. For 
some years he appears to have travelled much, 
visiting the reformed churches and univer- 
sities, in which many of his countrymen then 
held professorships. In 161 1 he was settled 
as pastor of a British congregation at Middel- 
burg, and in the following year he and his 
brother Arthur, then an officer in the Swedish 
service, spent several weeks at Sedan with 
their kinsman, Andrew Melville. Soon after 
this he was offered release from banishment 
on conditions which he could not accept. In 
1616 he was in London for several months, 
and saw the king, who promised to revoke 
his sentence of exile, but the promise was not 
fulfilled. After a ministry of ten years at 
Middelburg, where he was greatly respected, 
lie !)ecame pastor of the British church at 
Delft. In 1628 Charles I, influenced by Laud, 
began to interfere with the worship and dis- 



cipline of the English and Scots churches in 
the Netherlands, and Forbes was ultimately 
removed from his charge. He died in 16Si, 
aged about sixty-six. He was held in honour 
by the reformed churches abroad for his cha- 
racter, talents, and learning, and was revered 
by many of his own countrymen as one who 
had suffered for righteousness' sake. He 
married Ohristian, daughter of Barclay of 
Mathers. Two of his sons were colonels in 
the Dutch service, one of whom afterwards 
fought on the side of the covenanters, a third, 
Patrick (1611 P-1680) [q. v.], became bishopof 
Caithness, and a fourth minister of Abercora. 
His three daughters married in Scotland. 

He was the author of the following : 1 . * The 
Saint's Hope, and infallibleness thereof' 
Middelburg, 1608. 2. Two sermons, Middel- 
burg, 1 608. 3. * A Treatise tending to the clear- 
ing of Justification,' Middelburg, 1616. 4. 'A 
Treatise how God's Spirit may be discerned 
from Man's own Spirit, London, 1617. 5. Four 
sermons on 1 Tim. vi. 13-16, 1635. 6. A 
sermon on 2 Tim. ii. 4, Delft., 1642. 7. ' Cer- 
tain Records touching the Estate of the Eirk 
in 1605 and 1606,' Edinb. Wodrow Soc. 1846. 

[Scott's Fasti ; Lnmsden's House of Forbes ; 
Life byLaing prefixed to Certain Records, &c.; 
Young's Life of Welsh ; Wodrow MSS. in Libr. 
of Glasg. Univ. ; Calderwood's Hist. ; J. Mel- 
ville's Autob. ; M'Crie's Life of A. Melville.] 

G. W. S. 

FORBES, JOHN (1593-1648), of Corse, 
professor of divinity, second son of Patrick 
Forbes of Corse, bishop of Aberdeen [q. v.! and 
Lucretia, daughter of David Spens of Wor- 
miston, Fifeshire, was bom on 2 May 1593, 
and entered King's College, Aberdeen, in 1607. 
In 1612 he visited his exiled uncle at Middel- 
burg, and then passed to the university of 
Ileidelbei^. There he studied theology under 
the care of David Parens, and made good 
use of the famous library, rich in Eastern 
manuscripts, for which the university was 
celebrated. He remained there till 1615, 
when he removed to Sedan, and continued 
his studies under his kinsman and hereditarv 
friend Andrew Melville. He afterwards spent 
some time at other foreign universities, and 
was ordained at Middelburg in April 1619, 
by his uncle, John Forbes (1568 P-1634), 
[q. v.], and other presbyters. He married 
about this time a Middelburg lady, Soete 
Roosboom, and returned the same year to 
Aberdeen, of which his father was then 
bishop. In 1620 he was appointed by the 
synod professor of divinity in King's College, 
a post for which he was pre-eminently quali- 
fied by his talents and character, his classi- 
cal and Hebrew scholarship, and his profound 
acquaintance with the history and hterature 
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n church. His cuiirse of lec- 
mpreh^iided the hiatory of doctrine, 
, _ .1 Iheola|(y as based on t^e DecaloKue, 
nuil tho duties of the postoral office. Hia 
first publication, ' Irenicura Amatoribus Ve~ 
ritutis et PhcIb in Eccleaia Scoticann,' Aber- 
deen, 1 629, was bighly commended by Arch- 
bishop Usaher. In this work ha defends 
with groat learning and moderation the law- 
fulneaa of episcopacy, and of the innovatioos 
in worship allowed by the synod of Perth in 
1618. Uii his father's death in 1636 he suc- 
ceeidwl to the estate of Corse, bb elder brother 
having predeceased him. He contributed a 
Lntia sermon, a 'Dissertatiode VisioneBeati- 
Hca,' and Latin verses to the bishop's ' Fune- 
nU,' and probably superrised the whole cnl- ' 
lection. In February 1637 he took some part , 
in furthering Durie's plana for uniting the , 
reformedand Lutheran churches. Charles I's 
measures for remodelling the church of Scot- 
liind provoked religious strife and the sign- ' 
ing of the aationat covenant by multitudes. 
Forbes, though he deplored the action of the 
king, considered the covenant an unlawful 
bond, and in April 1638 he published a tract 
against it entitled ' A Peaceable Warning ro I 
the Subjects in Scotland,' In July following 
the Earl of Montrose, Henderson, and other 
covenanting leaders, lay and clerical, visited 
Aberdeen to make converts to their cause. 
Forbra and Ave other doctors of divinity [lut 
into their hands a paper containing queries 
concerning the covenant, and a famous dis- 
cussion followed, which was conducted in 
writing. The doctors a^^ed against the 
covenant as unlawful in itself, and as <M ur- 
ing episcopacy and Perth articles, to which 
thevhadswomobedienceat their ordination. 
In 1039 subscription was made compulsory. 
Qruat eft'orts were made to induce Forbes to 
sign. The covenanters acknowledged his 
orthodoxy and high Christian character, and 
delated proceedings in his case in the ho(>e 
of hia submission. After much perplexity 
he gave his final answer, that he could not 
iroless what his conscience condemned, and 
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by the common coiiucil of presbyters there is 
a delect, but thikt it is not essential, and does 
not deatroy the nature of the church, nor 
abrogate the right of ordination and j uris- 
diction.' In 1643 the solemn league and 
covenant was sanctioned by the assembly and 
parliament, and all adults were ordered to 
swear it on pain of confiscation, and of being 
declared enemies to God, king, and country. 
For Forbes, who thought the solemn league 
vastly more objectionable than the national 
covenant, obedience was out of the question, 
and to escape prosecution he Siuled for Oamp* 
vere 5 April 1844, with his son George, the 



Lh liod liimsalf given to the university. The 
synod of Aberdeen petitioned the general as- 
•embly to allow him to conljnue his profes- 
sorial duties without taking the covenant, 
but this was refused. He ma^lo no sepam- 
tion from the church, now presbyterian. but 
Httundud its services and received the com- 
munion as formerly. At the time of bis ot^ 
diuntion he probably preferred presbytery, 
but his mature views on the subject' were 
'that episcopacy is legitimate and agreenblo 
to iJw word of Uod, that in churches governed 



where he prepared for t he P£es9 his great work, 
' Instructtonea Hietorico-Theologicte de Doc* 
trina Christiana, etvariorerum Stat UjOrtisque 
erroribus et controversiis, jam inde a tempo- 
ribus Apostolicisad tempnrn usque seculid^ 
cimi-septimi priora,' Amsterdam, 1845. This 
work received the imprimatur of foreign di- 
^'inea end theological faculties, and gained 
him the reputationofbeingone of the greatest 
theologians of the reformed church. Burnet 
Bays of him that he was ' perhaps inferior to 
no man of his age,' and of this work that ' if 
he had been sutfered to enjoy the privacies of 
hia retirement and study to give us the second 
volume, it had bsen the greatest treasure of 
theological learning that perhaps the world 
has yet seen' (Pref. to Life of Bedell). In 
Holland Forbes preached frequently In the 
Scots and English churches, ana often joined 
in the Dutch and French services, receiving 
the holy communion whenever he had the op- 

fortunity. He returned to Aberdeen in July 
846, and spent the remainder of his life in 
seclusion at Corse. He died 29 April 1848, 
and was buried in the churchyard of Leochel. 
He had lived an eminently devout end Chris- 
tian life, and was emphatically ' a lover of 
truth and peace.' His 'Diary,' or 'Spiritual 
Eiercises,' kept from 3 Fefc. 1634 till the 
end of 1047, reveals throughout the character 
of B saint. Elewas8malliastature,of a dark 
complexion, studied standing, and when at 
Aberdeen sought recreation m the game of 
golf. His son George married a daughter of 
Kennedy of Kormuck. A second tidition of 
the ' Instructiones ' was published at Geneva 
in 1680, and in 1702-3 his whole Latin 
works were printed at Amsterdam in two 
folio volumes. This edition contains a Latin 
Imnslatiou of the diary, posthumous trea- 
tises on moral Ihenio^y and the 'Pastoral 
Caro.' and his previously printwi works, with 
oilditiona tad corrections from bis manu- 
pd3 
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scripts. The original English copy of the 
' Diary ' is preserved at Fintray House by 
his representatives and has never been pub- 
lishea. 

[Life by Dr. Garden, prefixed to his Works ; 
Irving's Lives of Scottish Writers; Bishop 
Forbes's Funerals (Spottiswoode Society, Edin- 
burgh), 1846.] G. W. 8. 

FORBES^ JOHN (1714-1796), admiral 
of the fleet, second son of George, third earl 
of Granard [q. v.l, was bom in Minorca on 
17 July 1714, ana first went to sea in May 
1726, on board the Burford, commanded 
bv his uncle, the Hon. Charles Stewart, in 
the Mediterranean. In 1729 he followed 
Stewart to the Lion, went out with him to 
the West Indies, and was made a lieutenant 
by him in 1731. He afterwards served in 
that rank on board the Britannia, with Sir 
John Norris, at Lisbon, and in 1737 was 

fromoted by him to be captain of the Poole, 
n 1738 he commanded tne Port Mahon on 
the Irish station ; in 1739 commanded the 
Severn of 50 guns in the Channel ; in 1740 
was moved into the Tiger; and in 1741 into 
the Guernsey, in which he went out to the 
Mediterranean. In 1 742 he was appointed by 
Admiral Mathews to the Norfolk of 80 guns, 
in which ship he took an honourable part in 
the ill-managed action off Toulon on 11 Feb. 
1743-4. In September 1745, * there being no 
appearance of service in the Mediterranean, 
he quitted the fleet and returned by land to 
England to take care of his health that was 
very much impaired * (Meminrs of the Earls 
of Granard^ p. 173). In the following year 
ho was a witness at the court-martial on 
Vice-admiral Lestock, affainst whom his tes- 
timony bore heavily ; and in 1747, being pro- 
moted to be rear-admiral of the blue, he went 
out overland * through Germanv and Italy to 
serve in the fleet in the Mediterranean under 
Vice-admiral Byng.' In 1749 he was left 
commander-in-chief in the M»Hliterranean ; 
and in 1754, * being then at the German Spa, 
he was offered the command of the squadron 
preparing for the East Indies ; but his health 
being very imperfect he thought it his duty to 
decline the service* {ib. p. 174) ; and for the 
same reason he refused the government of 
New York. lie was still in feeble health in 
1755 when war with France again broke out ; 
and, being unable to serve at sea, he accepted, 
in December 1756, a seat at the admiralty, 
which, with the exception of two months in 
1757, he occupied tillApril 1763. His name is, ' 
perhaps, now best known for his honest and 
sturdy, though curiously illogical, refusal to 
sign tlie warrant for the execution of Admiral 
Byng. In consequence of this disagreement 



with hla colleagues Forbes retired from the 
board on 6 April, but was reappointed on 
29 June 1767. In 1766 he had been nio- 
moted to the rank of vice-admiraly ana in 
January 1768 to be admiral of the blue. On 
quitting the admiralty in 1763 he was ap- 
pointed general of marines. In 1761 he had 
been returned to the Irish parliament as 
member for the borough of St. Johnstown ; 
he was now in 1764 returned for Mulling. 
* He consented to these returns, the first tune 
to preserve peace in the county, and the 
second, to support family interest ; for he 
was ever disinclined to be in parliament, and 
therefore made it a condition when he ac- 
cepted a place at the admiralty board that 
he shoula not be brought into the British 
parliament ' (ib, p. 175). From this time he 
took no active part in public business, though 
he is said to have been frequently consulted 
on naval affairs. He describes himself as 
spending much time in reading, his wretched 
health permitting him little other solace; 
he, however, wrote a * Memoir of the Earls of 
Granard,' the manuscript of which, dated in 
1770, was published by the Earl of Granard 
in 1868. In 1770 he was made admiral of 
the white ; and on the death of Lord Hawke 
in 1781 was advanced to the high rank of 
admiral of the fleet, which he held till his 
death on 10 March 1796. A story is told— 
but with a suspicious want of detail — that 
the government (at some unfixed date), being 
desirous of conferring the generalship of ma- 
rines on * a noble lord, very high in the naval 
profession, and very deservedly a favourite 
of his sovereign and his country,* offered 
Forbes a pension of 3,000/. a year and a 
peenige to descend to his daughter, in com- 
pensation for the resignation which they re- 
quested ; but that Forbes refused, saying that 
tlie generalship of marines was a military 
employment, and that he would not accept 
of a pension nor bargain for a peerage ; but 
would lay the generalship of marines and his 
rank in the navy at the king's feet, * entreat- 
ing him to take both away, if they could for- 
ward his vserv'ice * (Gent. 3frt^.vol.lxvi. pt.i. 
p. 'JfK)). It is dithcult to see the peculiar 
nobility of refusing to accept a pension in 
lieu of a sinecure. And if this had been a 
military employment the case would have 
been even worse ; since, as we are told, * for 
the last twenty years of his life he was never 
able to stand ; nor could he scarce turn him- 
self in IxhI without assistance, being lame in 
both hands and feet, lie was a singular in- 
stance of longevity accompanied by so much 
infirmity' (/A.) Ills ])ortniit by Komney, 
now in the Painted Hall at Grt»enwich (to 
which it was given by his daughters), corro- 
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borates this miserable account. It shown 
the face of a man not yet old, but 
pinched, 

yorbes nmiried, in 1758, Lady MarvCapel, 
daughter of William, third earl of Essex, 
and by her had two daughters, 
of whom, Catherine Elizabeth, married the 
Hon. William Wellesley-Poie, afterwards 
third Earl of MominRtou; the other, Maria 
Elinor, married the lion. John Charles Vil- 
liers, afterwards third Earl of Clarendon, 

[Memoirs of the Esria of Omnard ; Cbamock'a 
Biog. NaT. W. 333 ; Nnval Chronicle, iiv. 286, 
^th an oograving of Bomney's portrait ; Gent. 
Mag. 1796, vol. Uti. pt. i. p. 260] J. K. L. 

FORBES, JOHN (1733-1808), of Ske- 
later, usually known as Foebes-Seeiateb, 
general in the Portuguese Bervice, was the 
only son of Patrick Forbes of Skelater in 
Aberdeenshire, a branch of the Forbes of 
Corse. He entered the army when a boy of 
fifteen ae a volunteer at the siege of Maes- 
tricht, and was successful in winning a com- 
mission. He was essenliully a soldier of 
fortune, and when Portugal applied to Eng- 
land for officers to reorganise her army under 
the Count of Lippe Uuchehnrg, he was one 
of the first to volunteer. Forbes remained in 
Portugal after the termination of the seven 

Jeara' war; and as he was a catholic and 
ltd married a Portuguese lady, he had no 
difficulty in gelting employment. He acted 
for many years as adjutant-general of the 
Portuguese army, but at last, in 1789, he 
■was asked to resign, owing to the jealousy 
of the Portuguese officers, and was made a 
inight of the order of Avii, and promoted 
general. When Portugal decided to join the 
war against ihe French revolution, a corps 
was sent to assist the Spanish army in Bous- 
sillon, under the command of Forbes. The 
Portuguese soldiers behaved well, but the 
commanders of the Spanish army were always 
at variance, and Forbes himself hnd much 
iTOilble iiirli lii= fldjutuiil-gL'Jiural, Gomw 
Freirede Andrade. In the result the French 
republicans utterly defeated the combined 
Spanish-Portuguese army, and Forbes re- 
tikmed to Portugal with his corps. He was 
too old to seek further active service, so he 
went to Braiil with the Queen Maria Pia, the 

n' ice regent, and the court when they fled 
ire Junot, and on arrival there he was 
appointed governor of Rio de Janeiro, in 
which city he died on 8 April 1808. 

[Gent. 
Hiitona 

FORBES, JOHN, M.D. (1799-1823), bo- 
tanist, wm bom in 1790, and became a pupil 
of Sb^herd of the Liverpool botanic garden. 
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The Horticultural Society despatched him to 
the east coast of tropical Africa, and for this 
heleft London in February 1822, in the expe- 
dition commanded by Captain William Owen. 
He sent homo some considerable collections 
from Madeira, Rio, the Cape, and Madagascar, 
after which he determined to march up the 
Zambesi to the Portuguese station Zumho, 
three hundred leagues from the mouth of the 
river, and thence southwards to the Cape, 
but he succumbed to fatigue and privation 
at Senna, in August 1833, before accomplish- 
ing half the distance. The genus Poiwiia, 
Eckl., commemorates the unfortunate col- 

[RavueEnpyc. xii. 57i : NourelU Biogniphio 
G^D^rale.xviii. U6;I^^e'sUua^eBuI..DeUBS. 
p. 376.] 1), D. J. 

FORBES, Sir JOHN (1787-1861), phy- 
sician, fourth son of Alemnder Forbes, was 
bom in December 1787 at Cuttlebrae, BanfT- 
shire, N.B. In 1799 he went lo the academy 
of Fordyce, where he passed three years. 
Here he was a schoolfellow of Sir James 
Clark [q. v.], with whom he formed a life- 
long rriendsuip. Having obtained a huraary 
to the grammar school at Aberdeen, he pro- 
ceeiled thither in 1802, and in the following 
year entered Marischal College, where he re- 
mained till I80G. Ue then went to Edin- 
burgh, and took the diploma of surgery, and 
enter^ the navy as assistant-surgeon in 1807. 
He used to mention that be came up to Lon- 
don byaLeith smock, and was fourteen days 
on the pflesage, and that he spent three more 
days and nights on the journey to join his 
ship at Plymouth. He served chiefly in the 
North Sea and in the West Indies, and re- 
mained in the navy till the reduction in 1816, 
when he was placed on holf-pay. He then re- 
turned to study in Edinburgh, and graduated 
there as M.D. m 1817. His inaugural disser- 
tation, 'De Mentis Eiercilatione et Felici- 
tnte e^inde dTivaixin,' win fliiirnct eristic of 
the man, and served as the basis of a little 
work published many years afterwards, 'Of 
Happiness in its Relation to Work and 
Knowledge,' 1860. He settled as a physician 
at Penzance, where he succeeded Dr. J. A. 
Paris [q. v.], who had recently removed to 
London. Here he remained about five years, 
and during the oreater part of this time de- 
voted himself chiefly to meteoroloEical and 
geological pursuits, the results of which were 
his ' Observations on the Climate of Pen- 
unce'(1621) and two elaborate papers in 
the ' Transactions of the Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Association ' (vol. ii. 1834, vol. 
iv. 1 836) on < The Medical To}>o^phy of the 
Hundred of Penwith, compricing the Dis- 
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trict of the Landsend in Cornwall.* In 1820 
he married a daughter of John Burgh, esq., 
H.E.I.C., who died in 1861, and by whom he 
had one son, who survived him. In 1822 he 
removed to Chichester, as successor to Dr. 
(afterwards Sir William) Burnett [q. v.], who 
had recently removed to London. Here he 
had for about a year a rival in Dr. John 
Conolly fq. v.], but as there was not room 
for two physicians Conolly left the place, con- 
tinuing, however, to be his intimate friend 
and literary co-operator. Forbes had a good 
practice at Chichester, amounting frequently 
to 1,500/. a year, and was very popular, 
both as a man and as a physician. He 
was an active supporter of the charitable, 
scientific, and literary institutions of the 
place, and especially was mainly instrumen- 
tal in foimding the infirmary in 1827, which 
was the first general hospital established in 
the countv. His principal professional works 
were unaertaken and partly completed at 
Chichester. He had in 1821 published a 
translation of Laennec's great work on ' Me- 
diate Ausculta.tion,' with the description of 
the newly invented stethoscope. Forbes exe- 
cuted his translation well, and it reached a 
fifth edition in 1838 ; but it is chiefly credit- 
able to him as showing how much he was 
in advance of most of the physicians of the 
day, by many of whom Laennec's great dis- 
covery was treated with contempt and ridi- 
cule. It is curious, after the lapse of nearly 
seventy years, to see how entirely Forbes^s 
anticipations (as expressed in his preface) 
have been falsified by the result, but only 
because the instrument has obtained a suc- 
cess so far exceeding his most sanguine expec- 
tations. Although certain that the stetho- 
scope will be acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest discoveries in medicine, he doubts 
whether it will ever come into general use. 
In 1824 he followed up the subject by a trans- 
lation of Auenbrugger's remarkable work, 
' Inventum novum ex Percussione Thoracis 
Humani ut signo abstrusos intemi pectoris 
morbos detegendi ' (Vienna, 1761 ), which was 
comparatively unknown in England. He 
added to the translation some* Original Cases 
. . . illustrating the Use of the Stethoscope 
and Percussion in the Diagnosis of Diseases 
of the Chest.' He next undertook, in con- 
junction with Drs. Tweedie and John Conolly, 
the* Cyclopredia of Practical Medicine,' which 
was begun in 1832, issued in parts with re- 
markable regularity, and finished in four large 
octavo volumes in 1836. It was the work 
of sixty-seven writers, including some of the 
most eminent physicians of the day. Forbes 
himself was said to be * the life of the work,' 
and contributed to it several excellent ar- 



ticles, besides a * Select Medical Bibliography,' 
which was afterwards published in a separate 
form (1835). When this great work was 
nearly completed, Forbes planned a continua- 
tion, with improvements, of the * Medical 
Quarterly Review,' in hopes of supplying the 
profession with a joumiJ of a higher cntical 
and scientific character than was then in 
existence. He induced man^ of the writers 
in the * Cyclopedia ' to contribute articles to 
the 'British and Foreign Medical Review' 
firom the beginning, and John Conolly's name 
appeared with his own in the title-page of 
tne first seven volumes. The numbers ap- 

J eared quarterly ; the first was published m 
anuary 1836. For four years Forbes con- 
tinued to reside at Chichester, but in 1840 
he removed to London, chiefly with the ob- 
ject of improving the * Review.' This move 
no doubt entailed upon him a considerable 
pecuniary loss, for he could never expect at 
the age of fifty-three (even though, through 
the influence of his friend. Sir James Clark, 
he was appointed physician to the queen's 
household) to obtain a London practice eoual 
to what he had enjoyed at Chichester. But 
he was at this time entirely engrossed in the 

* Review,' the establishment of which was 
indeed a great event both in his ovm life 
and also in medical literature. It soon be- 
came the leading medical journal in this 
country, and its reputation spread not only 
all over Europe but also in America, where 
it was reprinted. It continued in existence 
for twelve years, and was at last terminated 
by himself when the circulation began to 
fall oif continuously. In the last number 
(October 1847) he ^ves a very interesting 
history of the * Review ' from its beginning, 
from which it appears that, though it was 
for about eight years self-supporting, yet 
altogether he lost about 600/. by the under- 
taking. Notwithstanding this ne completed 
the work by the addition of an excellent index, 
which entailed upon him a considerable ex- 
pense. This he dedicated to 264 old contri- 
butors, friends, and readers, who had com- 
bined to present him with a memorial of 
their approval and esteem in reference to 
his management of the * Review.' The cir- 
culation of the 'Review' was never so large 
as had been reached in former years by 
its rival, Johnson's * Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view,' and its discontinuance was no doubt 
connected with the offence taken by the pro- 
fession at his article (January 1846) entitled 

* Homoeopathy, Allopathy, and ** Young Phy- 
The article was probably much mis- 



sic. 



understood, and the outcry swelled by writers 
who had been personally aggrieved by other 
articles in the 'Review.' But it is admittedi 
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even by his admirers (including the late 
Edmund Parkes), that he was carried too 
far by his love of fairness in approving what 
could only be accepted by professed homoeo- 
pathists, though he denounced some of the 
absurdities of Hahnemann's system. The 
Article undoubtedly did good in helping to 
prove that far too much medicine was habitu- 
ally given to patients. When Forbes gave 
up the * Review ' it was amalgamated with 
J^ohnson's, under the title of * The British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review/ and 
continued on the same lines till the end of 
1877. In 1845 Forbes was made a fellow of 
the London College of Physicians, in 1852 
an honorary D.C.L. of Oxford, and in 1853 
he was knighted. He was also a member of 
various learned and scientific societies both 
in Europe and America. He continued to 
live in London till 1859, employing himself 
chiefly in benevolent and literary works, and 
occasionally making short tours on the con- 
tinent, of some of which he wrote an account. 
Among other inquiries he gave a good deal 
of attention to mesmerism, attempting to 
separate the truth from the superincumbent ' 
mass of imposture. He carefully investigated i 
•cases of clairvoyance, and gave a very amusing | 
account of his detection of the impostors in 
aome letters originally published in the 
^Athenaeum' and the ^Medical Gazette,* and 
afterwards in a collected form, with the title 
* Illustrations of Modem Mesmerism from 
Personal Investigation,' 18mo, 1845. His 
last medical work was published in 1857 
with the title of * Nature and Art in the Cure 
of Disease,' which he * bequeathed as a legacy 
to his younger brethren,* explaining in it 
more fully than had been done in his article 
in the ' Review* his ideas on the nature of dis- 
oaaes, and especially their curability by the | 
powers of nature alone. Not long after the 
publication of this work he began to suffer 
Jtom. symptoms of softening of the brain ; : 
and in 1859 he left London, and went to live { 
with his only son (his wife having died some 
years before) at Whitchurch, near Reading, 
where he died, 13 Nov. 1861. In private life, 
while professing, as it is said (Med. Times 
and Gaz.)f too little perhaps of the Christian > 
faith, Forbes was a man to oe both loved and ' 
honoured, and few men in the present cen- 
tury have done more to promote the cause 
of sound medical literature. Besides the 
works already mentioned the two following 
may be noticed : 1. ' A Physician*s Holiday, i 
or a Month in Switzerland in the Summer , 
of 1848.* 2. * Sight-seeing in Germany and 
' the Tyrol in the Autumn of 1855.* 

[Obituary notice in the Lancet ; Med. Tim^s 
and Qazette ; Edinb. Med. Journal ; Brit. Med. 



Journal (and also 5 Aug. 1876, p. 174); Brit.' 
and For. Med.-Chir. Rev. by E. A. Parkes, re- 
printed in a separate form, 1862; article by 
Forbes in the last vol. of the Brit, and For. Med. 
Rev. ; personal knowledge and recollection.] 

W. A. a. 

FORBES, JOHN HAY, Lobd Med- 
WYN Q770-1854), Scotch judge, second 
son of Sir William Forbes, hart. q. v.], was 
bom at Edinburgh in 1776. He was admitted 
advocate in 1799, was for some time sheriff- 
depute of the county of Perth, and was made 
lord of session in January 1825, when he as- 
sumed the courtesy title of Lord Medwyn, 
from his estate in Perthshire. In December 
1830 he was made a lord of justiciary. He 
resigned that appointment in May 1847, alto- 
getherretired from the bench in October 1852, 
and died at Edinburgh, 25 July 1854. He 
edited a new edition of * Thoughts concern- 
ing Man*s Condition and Duties in this Life, 
and his Hopes in the World to come, by Alex- 
ander rPorbes (1678-1702) [a. v.l fourth], 
Lord pborbes of] Pitsligo,* with a life of the 
author, 1835, 4th ed. Edinburgh, 1854. He 
was an attached episcopalian, and did much 
to promote the interests of his church in the 
Scottish capital. Forbes married Louisa, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Cummin^ Gordon 
of Altyre, Elgin, and by her had, with other 
children, a son, Alexander Penrose, bishop of 
Brechin [q. v.] 

[Gent. Mag. September 1854, p. 300; Ander- 
son's Scottish Nation, ii. 232 ; Kay's Edinburgh 
Portraits, ii. 99.] F. W-t. 

FORBES, PATRICK (1504-1035), of 
Corse, bishop of Aberdeen, eldest son of Wil- 
liam Forbes of Corse and Elizabeth Strachan, 
was bom in 1504. After attending the high 
school of Stirling he studied at the univer- 
sities of Glasgow and St. Andrews, under his 
kinsman Andrew Melville. He accompanied 
Melville in his flight to England in 15&4, and 
visited Oxford and Cambridge. Returning 
to St. Andrews he prosecuted his theologic^ 
studies, and was ofl^red a divinity chair, but 
this he declined in deference to his father's 
wishes. In 1589 he married Lucretia, daugh- 
ter of David Spens of Wormiston in Fifeshire. 
James Melville tells us that he brought about 
this marriage of * good, godly, and kind Patrick 
Forbes of Corse. Forbes had lived in close 
intimacy with both the Melvilles from his boy- 
hood. After his marriage he went to Mont- 
rose, and resided there till his father's death 
in 1598, when he removed to Corse. Besides 
attending to his estates, he continued his theo- 
logical studies, and diligently expounded the 
scriptures to his own family and dependents. 
The bishop and clergy earnestly solicited him 
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to enter the ministry, and, failing in this, be- 
sought him to transfer his Sunday expositions 
to his parish church, which was then vacant. 
His compliance with this request brought 
down an order from the king and Archbishop 
Gladstanes that he should discontinue his 
public ministrations tiU he received ordina- 
tion. He at once submitted, and restricted 
himself as before to the religious instruction 
of his own household. In 1611 the minister 
of Keith in a fit of melancholy committed 
suicide, but had time before he died to en- 
treat Forbes, by whom he had been comforted, 
to become his successor. Forbes, regarding 
the call as providential, gave his consent to 
the entreaties of the community, and was 
ordained and admitted to the pastoral charge 
of Keith in 1612. The moderate episcopacy, 
which had received the sanction of the as- 
sembly in 1610, had been opposed by the 
Sarty to which he belonged, but its intro- 
uction caused no schism in the church. In 
the year of his ordination Forbes published a 
* Commentary on the Apocalypse,' being the 
substance of lectures on that book which he 
had delivered at Corse. A second edition 
was printed at Middelburg in 1614 with an 
appendix defending the lawful calling of the 
ministers of the reformed church against the 
Komanists, and in which the doctrine of 
apostolical succession is maintained from a 
point of view then common to presbyterians 
and episcopalians. This work was highly 
aT)proved by Andrew Melville, who urged 
Forbes's son John to translate it into I-Jitin. 
AVhen the see of Aberdeen fell vacant in 
1015 Forbes was thought the * fittest of all 
men for the place,* and professors and clergy 
petitioned for his appointment, but another 
was preferred. He preached the opening 
sermon at the general assembly of 1616, took 
a prominent part in its proceedings, and, 
with other eminent ministers, was commis- 
sioned to revise the confession of faith, litiirg}-, 
and rules of discipline. The see of Aberdeen 
was again vacant in 1618, and Forbi'S was 
nominated by the king from regard to his 
qualifications and the wishes of the clergy of 
the diocese, who, together with all the lead- 
ing churchmen of the country, pressed him 
to accept the office. He was greatly dis- 
tressed and perplexed, not from any objec- 
tions to episcopacy, but because of the troubles 
caused by the innovations which the king 
was then forcing on the church. He at length 
yielded and was consecrated on 17 May 1618. 
Tlie assembly which met at Perth in August 
of that year was ordered by the king to give 
its sanction to five articles enjoining kneel- 
ing at the communion, the observance of 
festivals, confirmation, and the private ad- 



ministration of the sacrunents in cases of 
sickness. Forbes wished the churdi had not 
been troubled with these innovationSybat as 
he esteemed them indifferent he went with 
the majority in giving effect to the king's 
wishes. In the discharge of the duties of 
the episcopal office he more than justified the 
great expectations that had been formed of 
him. In his own diocese he was regarded 
with universal respect and affection, and no 
Scottish bishop stood higher in general esti- 
mation. He spent the summer in visiting 
the parishes under his care. He travelled 
without parade and sometimes paid visits of 
surprise, when, after bein^ present at divine 
service without previous intimation, he pri- 
vately commended the pastor or corrected 
what he saw amiss. He disjoined parishes 
which had been united through the covetous- 
ness of the titheholders, ana increased the 
number of clergy. Reverenced by all classes, 
he was frequently made the arbiter of their 
disputes, and did much to put down the 
feuds then so prevalent. The two colleges 
of Aberdeen were raised by him to a condi- 
tion of great prosperity, and by his encourage- 
ment of piety and learning he gathered around 
him a body of clergy who were ornaments to 
their church and country. As a member of 
the privy council his opinions were regarded 
with the greatest deference by his colleagues. 
He strenuously opposed Charles Fs plans for 
conforming the church to the English pat- 
t^jrn, but in 1632 he had a shock of paralysis,, 
which incapacitated him for taking much 
part in public affairs. He still attended 
synods and church, to which he had to h9 
carried, and sometimes preached as it had 
been his constant practice to do when in 
health. He gave his pastoral counsels fronk 
his bed to crowds of clergy and laity who 
came to visit him. He died on 28 March 
1685, and was buried with every mark of 
sorrow and respect in the south transept of 
his cathedral. Soon after his death a memorial 
volume was published entitled * Funerals,' 
&c., which contains the highest tributes to 
his worth by the Aberdeen doctors and by 
many of the most eminent men in the king- 
dom. Archbishop Spottiswowle likens him 
to Bishop Elphinstone, the greatest of his. 

Predecessors, and says of him : * So wise, ju- 
icious, so grave and graceful a pastor I have 
not known in all my time in any church.' 
Bishop Burnet says : ' He was a gentleman 
of quality and estate, but much more emi- 
nent by his learning and piety than his birth 
or fortune could make him. He was in all 
things an apostolical man ' (Pref. to Life o^ 
BedelP). 
A Latin translation of his * Commentary 
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writingaiisdirectudagaiDet Romanism. There 
ii a fine portrait of him in the hall of the unl- 
rereitj' at Aberdeen, and &n engraving in the 
first edition of the ' Funerals, llis pulpit 
in the college chapel and his tomb both bear 
the shield of the Corae family HUrmounted 
by a itor inateod of n mitre, and a motto 
from the Apocalypse, ' Salvstton to our God 
and to the I..amb'. 

Besides his aon John (1693-1648) [q. v.], 
he bad two sons and two daughters, 

[Life in Wodr<™ M3S. (Glasg. Univ.) ; Lifo of 
Dr. John Focliaa of Corsu, pntiied to Gardeu'a 
edition of his Works ; Bishop Corbos's FoneraU. 
with Memoir (Spotti«woode Soc.}, Kdinli, ISlfi.l 
^ G.W.3. 

[^FORBEa, PATRICK (16U P-1680), 
ip of Caithness, was the third son of John 
« fq. v.], minister of Alford, Aberdeen- 
e, and aXterwards of Delft. He studied at 
Buniversitv and King's College nf Aber- 
^n, of which his uncle, the biftbop, was chsn- 
lor, and took his degree iii 1G31. Return- 
ing to Holland he became an army chaplain. 
He was in Scotland in 1638, and signed the 
national covenant in presence of the general 
assembly held at Glasgow in that year. In 
an account of the assembly it is stated that 
' Sir. Palrick Forbes was so much the more 
gladly received, that his father before him had 
been ane sufferer for the truth of Christ Jeans. 
To whom the moderator said these words: 
■■ Come forward, Mr. Patrick. Before ye were 
the son of u most worthy father, but now ye 
appear to be the most worthy son of ane most 
. ivonby father."' In 1641 he became minister 
' "-'« British church at Delft, in which his 
.JE had officiated. He was an acquaints 
a and correspondent of Principal Baillie, 
*'^r)io makes favourahle mention of him in his 
letters of 1644, 164fl, and 1646. He com- 
mends D manuscript which Forbes had writ- 
ten and sent him, and wishes to see it in print. 
Hu asks Spang, minister of the Scots church 
at Campvere, to ■ keep correspondence wiih 
that young man,' and to urge him to 'nsedilj- 
guQce ' against tbe British sectariefi in Hol- 
land, and to ' write against the anabaptisls.' 
After a short ministrv at Dein he again be- 
came u military chaplain (apparently to the 
Scota brigado), and continued to officiate in 
that capacity till the liestonition. The king, 
liaving restored episcopacy in Scotland, ap- 
pointed Forbes, tCen chaplain to Lord llu- 
l Lerfonl , gfivemor ofBunkirk, to t he bishopric 
at Caithness, and witttfiveothershewascon- 
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secreted at the abbey church of Hoiyrood 
r May 1662 by the archbishops of St. An- 
drews and Glasgow and the bishop of Gal- 
loway. He had probably received prea- 
byterian ordination in Holland, but none of 
the presbyterian clergy who were raised to 
the episcopate in Scotland were reordained, 
Kirkton, referring to his oppointment to thft 
bishopric, calls him ' the degenerate son of 
ttoe eicellent father ; ' but in conforming U> 
ejiiscopaey he Lad the great body of the Scot^ 
liab clergy to keep him company. It waa the 
schism of the protesters which had kept the 
church in anarchy from 1651 that led to the 
overthrow of presbytery, and even if it had 
st4>od there was little likelihood of the schism 
heinghealed. ForheisdiedinlS80,8gedoboiit 
siity-nine. Little is known of the manner 
in which he discharged his episcopal duties ; 
but he had the reputation of being 'on honest- 
hearted and holy man.' Wodrow heard from 
a Caithness minister that a gentleman who 
had been reproved for swearing before the 
bishop replied that he ' had not sworn before 
but alter hia lordahip^' and that Forbes was 
known aa tbe ' awearmg ' bishop. The epi- 
thet is an obvious addition to an old story 
which had been localised togive it point, and 
there is no reason to doubt that in personal 
character Forbes waa worthy of his traditions 
and training. He married in Holland a 
daughter of Colonel Erakine, a distinguished 
officer of the Scots brigade, and had a family. 
Hia son John, who was commissary of Cmth- 
ness, died at Craigievar, Aberdeenshire, in 
October 1663, and waa buried at Leochel in 
the Craigievar aisle. 

[Scott's Fasti; Lumsdcn's House of Fartras; 
Life of Mr. John Forbes prefiied to Forltes's 
Records (Wodrow Soc.) ; Swlistieal Account of 
Scotland; Gmb'a Ecdes. Uiil. of Scotland: 
StayuQ'a Scottish Church, RottetJam : Wodrow'a 
Analccla.] G. W. S. 

FORBES. ROBERT (l-Oft-1775), hisliop 
of Ross and Caithness, was bom in 1706 at 
Ray ne in Aberdeenshire, where his father waa 
schoolmaster. He waa educated at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen (A.M. 1726). In 1735 he 
went to Edinburgh, was ordained priest by 
Bishop Freehaim, and ere long appointed 
minister of the episcopal congregation at 
Leith, a town which was hie home for tha 
rest of his life. In his room there, in 1740, 
John Skinner (author of • Tullochgornm ') 
' received baptism ' at his hands ' uxer that 
he had declared that he was not satisfied 
with the sprinkling of a layman, a presby- 
terian teacher.' Oti/Sepi. 1746, when Princa 
Charles was on his descent from the high- 
lands, Forbes waa one of three epiacopal 
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clergymen who were arrested at St. Ninians, 
near Stirling, * on suspicion of their intend- 
ing to join the rebels, and confined in Stir- 
ling Castle tUl 4 Feb. 1746, and in Edin- 
burgh Castle till 29 May following. His arrest 
by no means damped his ardour in the cause 
of the Stuarts, and it eyen gave him oppor- 
tunities for acquiring information respecting 
the events of the campaign from his com- 
panions in confinement. In 1769 the epi- 
scopal clergy of Ross and Caithness elected 
him their bishop, and he was consecrated at 
Forfar on 24 June by the primus (Falconer) 
and Bishops Alexander and Gerard. He con- 
tinued to reside at Leith, but made two visi- 
tations of his northern flock in 1762 and 
1770. In 1704 he had a new church built 
for him, where he * had a pretty throng audi- 
ence ; * but he would not * qualify' according 
to law, and he was soon reported to govern- 
ment. Soldiers were sent to his meeting to 
see whether he prayed for King George, and 
he was summoned before the colonel-com- 
manding (Dalrymple). A minute account 
of the interview that ensued is pre8er\'ed in 
his third 'Journal.' He made no submis- 
sion, but thought it better to have his ser- 
vices conducted henceforth without singing ; 
and, receiving significant advice from a friend 
' to make a visit for some months to the coun- 
try, lost some things might happen, should 
he stay at home, which would be very dis- 
agreeable to him,' he betook himself for some 
weeks to London. There he worshipped with 
the remnant of the nonjurors, and n^ceived 
from their bishop (Kobert Gordon) a staff 
that had once belonged to Bishop Hickes. 
On the death of Bishop Gerard in 1 705 he was 
elected bishop of Aberdeen, but diificulties 
arose and he declined the appointment. So 
late as 1709 he was at a meeting of Jacobites 
at Mol!at, when pro])osals were discussed for 
the continuance of the Stuart line and the 
Stuart pretensions })y niarr^'ing Charles Ed- 
ward to a protestant. Forbes died at Leith 
18 Nov. 1775, and was buried in the Malt- 
man's aisle of South Leith parish church. He 
was twice married. His second wife, Kachel, 
daughter of Ludovick Houston of Johnston, 
was as enthusiastic a Jacobite as her hus- 
band. The bishop permitted favoured guests 
to drink out of Prince Charlie's brogues ; 
she sent to the * royal exile ' the seed-cake 
whicli Oliphant of Gask presented to him. 

* Ay/ said Charles,* * a piece of cake from 
Scotland, and from Edinburgh too.' Then, 
rising from his seat, and opening a drawer, 

* Here,* he said, * you see me deposit it, and 
no tooth shall go upon it but my own.' Forbes 
began about 1760 to write in the * Edinburgh 
Magazine,' his articles being chiefly topogra- 



Ehical and antiquarian. He took part in 
ringing the communion office of the ooottish 
episcopal church to its present state, the edi- 
tions of 1763, 1764, and 1765 being printed 
under his supervision. The 'Journals' of 
his episcopal visitations were edited in 1886 
by the Rev. J. B. Craven. In the bishop's 
own lifetime appeared ' An Essay on Chris- 
tian Burial, ana the Respect due to Burying- 
Grounds,* by a * Ruling Elder of the Churui 
of Scotland ' (1766), and an ' Account of the 
Chapel of Roslin ' (1774) ; but his most im- 
portant work is the * Lyon in Mourning,' ten 
octavo volumes in manuscript, bound in black, 
and filled with collections relative to * the 
'45,' with which are bound up a number of 
relics of the same expedition. The volumes 
date from 1747 to 1776; important extracts 
from them were published (1834) under the 
title of * Jacobite Memoirs,' by Robert Cham- 
bers; the originals are in the Advocates' Li- 
brary, Edinburgh. 

[Preface to Chambers's Jacobite Memoirs; 
Life in Bishop R. Forbes's Journahi, edited by 
the Rev. J. B. Craven ; Grub's Eccl. Hist. ; Dow- 
den's Scottish Commimion Offices ; Scots Mag. 
No. xxxvii.] J. C. 

FORBES, WALTER, eighteenth Lobd 
Forbes (1798-1808), second but eldest sur- 
vivinjr son of James Ochoncar, seventeenth 
lord fq. v.], by Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Walter Hunter, esq., of Polmood, Peebles- 
shire, and Crailing, Roxburghshire, was bom 
at Trailing 29 May 1798. In 1814 he joined 
the Coldstream guards, of which his father 
had })een for twenty-six years an officer, and 
in which his elder brother, the Hon. James 
Forbes, was then holding a commission. He 
was very soon destined to see active service ; 
for he was present with his regiment at 
Waterloo, being then probably one of the 
youngest olUcers in the service. Hut though 
so young, he commanded a company at the 
defence of Hougoumont. He was in the 
.Srd company as junior ensign. The captain, 
Sir William Gomme, was on the staft ; the 
next seniorofficer, Cowell, had bt^en taken ill 
the day before, and therefore absent; and the 
other ensign. Vane, wounded ; so after that 
P^orbes was the only officer present, and 
therefore he commanded. He retired from 
the army in 1825, having married, 31 Jan. 
in that year, Horatia, seventh daughter of 
Sir John Gregory Shaw, hart., of Eltham, 
Kent, by whom he had a family of seven 
children. He succeeded his father as eigh- 
teenth lord and premier baron of Scotland 
4 May 1843. 

Forbes interested himself much in church 
matters, and was greatly attached to the 
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episcopal church in Scotland. He was most 
energetic in the origin and foundation of St. 
Ninian's Cathedral, Perth, and was one of 
its greatest benefactors. Forbes married, 
secondly, 4 April 1864, Louisa, daughter of 
James Ormond, esq., of Abingdon, by whom 
he left at his decease at Kichmond, 1 May 
1868, two sons. There is a beautiful memo- 
rial window in the guards' chapel at the 
Wellington Barracks, given by his widow, 
and also a tablet to his memory and that of 
his father and elder brother, by his son, the 
present and nineteenth Lord Forbes. 

[Private family commiiDicatioii ; Account of 
Boyal Military Chapel, Wellington Barracks, 
1882.] E. H-R. 

FOKBESj WILLIAM (1586-1634), first 
bishop of Edinburgh, was the son of Thomas 
Forbes, a burgess of Aberdeen, descended 
from the Corsindac branch of that house, by 
his wife, Janet, the sister of Dr. James Car- 
gill [a. v.] Born at Aberdeen in 1585, he 
was eaucated at the Marischal College, gra- 
duating A.M. in 1601. Very soon after he 
held the chair of logic in the same coUe^, 
but resigned it in 1606 to pursue his studies 
on the continent. He travelled through 
Poland, Germany, and Holland, studying at 
tseveral universities, and accjuiring the friend- 
ship, among others, of Scaliger, Grotius, and 
Vossius. Ketuming after hve years to Bri- 
tain, he visited Oxford, where he was invited 
to become professor of Hebrew, but he fell 
fiick, and was advised to seek his native 
northern air. Ordained, probably by Bishop 
Blackburn of Aberdeen, he became minister 
successively of two rural Aberdeenshire 
parishes, Alford and Monymusk ; in Novem- 
Der 1616 (pursuant to a nomination of the 
general assembly) he was appointed one of 
the ministers of Aberdeen ; and at the Perth 
assembly in 1618 was selected to defend the 
lawfulness of the article there proposed for 
kneeling at the holy communion. In the 
same vear, in a formal dispute between him 
and Aidie, then principal of Marischal Col- 
lege, he maintained the lawfulness of prayers 
for the dead. Such doctrines would not have 
been tolerated elsewhere in Scotland, but in 
Aberdeen they were received with favour, 
and on Aidie's enforced resignation in 1620 
the town council of the city, who were 
patrons of Marischal College, * thought it ; 
meet and expedient ' that Forbes * salbe ear- 
nestlie dealt with to accept upon him to be 
primar [principal] of the said college, with 
this alwayis condition, that he continew his 
ministrie in teaching twa sermons every 
week as he does presentlie.' In the end of 
1621 he was chosen one of the ministers of 



Edinburgh. He went with reluctance, and 
before he had been there many months he 
got into trouble with the more unruly of his 
flock. His zeal for the observance of the 
Perth articles was distasteful to many, and 
when he taught that the doctrines of the 
Komanists and the reformed could in many 
points be easily reconciled, discontent was 
succeeded by oisorder. Five of the ring- 
leaders were dealt with by the privy coim- 
cil; but Forbes felt that his ministry at 
Edinburgh was a failure, and more trouble 
arising from his preaching in support of the 
superiority of bishops over presbyters, he 
gladly availed himself of an opportunity to 
return to Aberdeen, where in 1626 he re- 
sumed his former charge, to the great joy 
of the whole communitv. In 1633, when 
Charles I was in Scotlana for his coronation, 
Forbes preached before him at Holyrood, 
and his sermon so pleased the king that he 
declared the preacher to be worthy of having 
a bishopric created for him. Shortly after- 
wards the see of Edinburgh was erected; 
Forbes was nominated to it, and was con- 
secrated in February 1634. In the begin- 
ning of March he sent an injunction to his 
clergy to celebrate the eucharist on Easter 
Sunday, to take it themselves on their knees, 
and to minister it with their own hands to 
every one of the communicants. When 
Easter came he was very ill, but he was 
able to celebrate in St. GUes ; on returning 
home he took to bed, and died on the follow- 
ing Saturday, 12 April 1634, aged 44. He 
was buried in his cathedral ; his monument 
was afterwards destroyed, but a copy of the 
inscription is in Maitland's * History of Edin- 
burgh.' A fine portrait of him by his friend 
and townsman, Jamesone, is preserved in 
the hall of Marischal College, Aberdeen. He 
was married, and left a family, of whom one 
of the younger sons, Arthur, is said to have 
become proiessor of humanity at St. Jean 
d' Angel, near La Rochelle. Forbes's anxiety 
for a reconciliation with Rome and his zeal 
for episcopacy made him obnoxious to the 
presbvterian party in the church of Scot- 
land, but his great learning and piety are in- 
disputable. * He was,* says Bishop Burnet 
(Pref. Life 0/ Bishop Bedell), * a grave and 
eminent divine ; my father that . . . knew 
him well has often told me that he never 
saw him but he thought his heart was in 
heaven, and was never alone with him but 
he felt within himself a commentary on those 
words of the apostles, ** Did not our hearts 
bum within us, while he yet talked with 
us, and opened to us the scriptures P *^ He 
preached with a zeal and vehemence that 
made him forget all the measures of time ; 
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two or three hours was no extraordinary thing 
for him.' 

Forbes himself published nothing, but in 
1658 a posthumous work, ' Considerationes 
ModestsB et PacificsB Controversiarum de 
Justificatione, Purgatorio, Invocatione Sanc- 
torum Christo Mediatore, et Eucharistia/ 
was published from his manuscripts by T. G. 
(Thomas Sydeserf, bishop of Galloway). Other 
editions appeared at H^lmstadt (1704) and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main (1707) ; while a third, 
with an English translation by Dr. William 
Forbes, Burntisland (Oxford, 1856), forms 
part of the* Anglo-Catholic Library.' Though 
lacking the author's final touches, and m 
parts a mere fragment, it is yet a work of 



ton, had arranged with Messrs. Coutts, an 
eminent firm of bankers in Edinbuxgh, to 
admit Forbes as an apprentice, and he entered 
their service at Whitsunday 1754. The ap- 
prenticeship lasted four years, then he was 
clerk in the counting-house for two years 
more, at the end of which he got a small share 
in the business as a partner. Meanwhile his 
mother and himself lived strictly within their 
limited means, though their society was still 
in keeping with their birth. 

In 1761 John Ck»utts, the principal partner 
of the firm, died, and as his brothers, who 
had settled in London, severed their connec- 
tion with the business, a new ^rtnership^ 
considerably to the advantage of Forbes, was 



great depth and learning; it deals with what I x>ropo8edand established in 1/63. After seven 
majr be called the imperial questions of the Vyears (in 1770) he married Elixabeth HaVt 
Christian church, and from its combined se- eldest daughter of Sir James Hay of Smith- 



riousness and moderation it has powerfully 
affected many who have had at neart, like 
Forbes, reunion of the church on a catholic 
scale. Besides the * Considerationes,' Forbes 
wrote * Animadversions on the works of Bel- 
larmine,' which was used by his friend and 
colleague at Marischal College, Dr. Baron 
(1593 ?-l 639) [q.v.1, but the manuscripts 
seem to have perished in the * troubles ' which 



field, bart., and then separated from hia 
mother, who died in 1789. In the 'Narra- 
tive of the last Sickness and Death of Dame 
Christian Forbes,' 1875, Forbes pays a tribute 
to his mother's worth with pathetic earnest- 
ness. 

From 1763 to 1773 the active members of 
the firm, still under the original name, were 
Sir Robert Henries, Sir William Forbes, and 



so soon began. A summary of his sermon ' James Hunter, afterwards Sir James Hunter 
before Charles I is given in the folio edition yBlair. The name of the Messrs. (Doutts was 
(1702-3) of the works of Dr. John Forbes. retained till 1773, when a new contract was 

[Vitn Auctoris, prefixed to Considerationes | made, and the firm was designated Forbes, 
Modestae; Kecords of Town Council and Kirk^ Hunter, & Co., Sir William Herries having 
Session of Aberdeen ; Gordon's Scots Affiiirs (and I settled in London to conduct in St. James's 
other publications of the Spalding Club), Cal- > Street the business afterwards notable as 
derwood, Burnet, Wodrow MSS. (Glasgow Univ. j Herries & Co. Forbes now being at the head 
Libr.); Bayle's Dictionary; Irving's Lives of of his firm resolved to confine the transactions 
Scottish Writers ; Grub's Eccles. Hist. &c.l^ I ^f ^he house to banking alone. The house 

^' ^' I speedily became one of the most trusted in 

FORBES, Sir WILLIAM (1739-1806), Scotland,and proved itsclaim to public credit 
of Pitsligo, banker and author, was bom in ' by the excellence of the stand it made during 
Edinburgh 5 April 1739. His father, al- j the financial crises and panics of 1772, 1788, 
though heir to a Nova Scotia baronet<jy, was and 1793. In 1783 the firm, after difficult 
an advocate, being constrained to follow a preliminaries, began to issue notes, and the 
profession, as the family estate, Monymusk, I success of the experiment was immediate, 
Aberdeenshire, had been sold by his grand- | decided, and continuous. Forbes had now 
father. Forbes's maternal grandmother was ! come to be regarded as an authority on 
a sister of Lord Pitsligo, ^^^lose activities in ' finance, and in this same year he took a lead- 



1745 led to the forfeiture of his estate, also 
in Aberdeenshire. His mother. Christian 
Forbes, was a member of a collateral branch 
of the Monymusk family, and was left a 
widow when William, the elder of two sur- 
viving boys from a family of five, was only 
four years old. She settled in Aberdeen in 
1745 for the education of her children, who 
were brought up as Scottish episcopalians. 
The younger bov died in 1749, and in October 
1753 Lady Forbes, with her surviving son, 
settled in Edinburgh. A staunch friend of the 
family, Sir Francis Farquharson of Haugh- 



ing part in preparing the revised Bankruptcy 
Act. Pitt used to consult him, and adopted 
in 1 790 several of his suggestions regarding 
augmentation of the stamps on bills of ex- 
change. In 1799 Pitt off*ered him an Irish 
peerage, which he declined. The company 
in 1838 became the Union Bank Company. 

Forbes early aspired to win back some of 
the alienated possessions of his ancestors. 
Lord Pitsligo's only son, the Hon. John 
Forbes, had bought Pitsligo. William Forbes 
bought about seventy acres of the upper 
barony (the lower barony having passed by 
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Jurchase to a stranger), and on the death of 
ohn Forhes he succeeded in 1781 to the 
whole. He improved the estate exceedingly ; 
laid out the village of New Pitsli^, Aber- 
deenshire, in 1783, and did much in subse- 
quent years to advance the interests of the 
villagers as well as of the tenantry. Forbes 
became known for his public spirit in Edin- 
burgh. The High School, the Merchant Com- 
pany, the Momingside Lunatic Asylum, and 
the Blind Asylum all owe much of their 
present excellence to his sagacity. Forbes 
shares with his partner, Hunter Blair, the 
credit due for the formation of the South 
Bridge. He also succeeded in giving the 
Scottish episcopalians a real and sure stand- 
ing in Edinburgh. Archibald Alison (1757- 
1839) [5[. v.] was brought to the city at his 
suggestion, and in Alison's published dis- 
courses there is a touching funeral sermon to 
his memory. 

Forbes steadily declined invitations to 
stand for parliament. His refined literary 
tastes brought him into contact with the 
best society of the time both in Scotland and 
in London. He was a member of Johnson's 
4iterary club, and he receives honourable 
mention in Boswell's * Tour to the Hebrides.' ■ 
His long and familiar friendship with the 
poet Beattie enabled him to produce 'An 
/Account of the Life and Writings of James 
Beattie, LL.D., including many of his Origi- 
nal Letters.' This appeared in two quarto 
volumes in 1806, and was republished in 
three octavo volumes the following year. 
Forbes had written before this the tribute 
to his mother, which remained in manu- 
script till 1875, another portion of the same 
manuscript, not hitherto printed, being de- 
voted to the memorv of his wife. Lady 
Forbes, for the benefit of whose health he 
made his only lengthened visit to the con- 
tinent in 1792-3, died in 1802, and he was 
never the same man afterwards. He died \ 
12 Nov. 1806, a few months after the ap- 
pearance of his * Life of Beattie.' This wort, 
in spite of Jeffrey's strictures in the * Edin- 
burgh Review ' for April 1807, is a valuable 
record of the times, though too ponderous. 
Jefirey's article as it originally appeared in 
the ' Keview ' was about three times longer 
than in the collected * Essays,' and opened 
with a lofty and eloquent tribute to the worth 
of Forbes. Scott speaks of him with equal 
warmth in the introduction to the fourth 
canto of *Marmion.' Forbes left four sons 
-and five daughters. To his eldest son, Wil- 
liam, who succeeded him in the baronetcy, 
lie addressed in 1803 his interesting auto- 
biographical work, ' Memoirs of a Banking 
House.' The second son, John Hay Forbes 



[^. v.], rose to be a judge in the court of ses- 
sion as Lord Medwyn ; the third was named 
George, and went into his father's business ; 
and Charles, the fourth son, was in the navy. 

[Forbes's Works, as above ; Edinb. Rev. vol. x. ; 
Marmion, introd. to canto iv. ; Boswell's Tour to 
the Hebrides ; Memoirs of Lord Kames, ii. 212 ; 
Life of Scott, ii. 60, 162; Chambers's Eminent 
Scotsmen ; Life of J. D. Forbes, by Principal 
Shairp, and others.] T. B. 

FORBES, WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
(1 856-1 883), zoologist, second son of Mr. John 
Staats Forbes, chairman of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Company, was bom 
at Cheltenham on 24 June 1855, and educated 
at Kensington school and Winchester Col- 
lege. Leaving Winchester in 1872 he studied 
in succession at Edinburgh University (1873- 
1876) and University College, London (1875- 
1870), as a medical student ; but he early 
showed great powers of acquirement in bio- 
^^^f ^ which he finally devote himsel£ 
Entering at St. John's College, Cambridge, 
in 1876, he gained a first class in the natural 
sciences tripos of 1879, and was subsequently 
elected a fellow of his college. In the same 
vear he was appointed prosector to the Zoo- 
logical Society of London on the death of his 
friend. Professor A. H. Garrod [q. v.], whose 
literary executor he became. He also lec- 
tured on comparative anatomy at Charing 
Cross Hospital Medical School. During the 
three following years his work at the so- 
ciety's gardens produced a rich harvest of 
original and valuable papers, those on the 
muscular structure and voice organs of birds 
being especially notable. In the summer of 
1880 Forbes made a short excursion to Per- 
nambuco, of which he published an account 
in the * Ibis ' for 1881, and in July 1882 he 
left England to investigate the faima of east- 
em tropical Africa, starting from the mouth 
of the >i iger. Being detained at Shonga, four 
hundred miles up the Ni^er, by the breaking 
down of his communications, Forbes died of 
dysentery on 14 Jan. 1883. His remains 
were brought to England and buried, 1 April 
1884, in the churchyard of Wickham in Kent. 

Forbes was an excellent worker, possessed 
of much personal attractiveness, and gave 
promise of being one of the leading zoo- 
logists of his time. His collected papers 
have been published in a memorial volume 
edited bv his successor as prosector, Mr. F. E. 
Beddara, 1885. His principal papers were 
* On the Anatomy of the Passerine Birds ' 
(* Proc. Zool. Soc.' 1880, 1881, 1882) ; * On 
the Contributions to the Anatomy and Clas- 
sification of Birds made by Professor Garrod' 
(* Ibis/ 1881) ; and * On the Anatomy of the 
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Petrels coUecteddurinjf the Voyage of H.M.S. FORCER, FRANCIS, the elder (1650?- 

Hawkins 
which 

morial volume. Forhes also edited the col- and Dialogues,' bk. ii. 1679, one in the edi- 

lected edition of Professor A. H. Garrod's tion of 1681, and two in that of 1683. Some 

papers, 1881, and wrote the memoir of Garrod of his music is in the Fitzwilliam Collection, 

which accompanies it. Cambridge, an overture and eight tunes are in 

[Forbos's Collected Papers, 1885; Ibis, 1883, ^^^ ^Jhrist Church Librarv, Oxford, and a set 

p 3g^ 1 G. T. B. ^" instrumental trios, with a iig and gavotte- 

for organ, among the British Museum manu- 

FORBY, ROBERT (1759-1826), philo- scripts. He was one of four stewards for 
legist, bom in 1759 of poor parents at Stoke the celebration of St. Cecilia's day of 1684. 
Ferry, Norfolk, was educated at the free Towards the end of the seventeenth century 
school of Lynn Regis, under David Lloyd, Forcer, who may have had some previous in- 
LL.D., and at Caius College, Cambridge, terest in the concern, became the lessee of 
where he obtained a fellowship (B.A. 17ol, Sadler's Wells music house, garden, and water 
M.A. 1784). Sir John Bemey,bart., induced at Clerken well, with one James Mile8(aboat 
him to leave the university, and to become 1697) as his partner. To Miles was assigned 
tutor of his sons, presenting him in 1787 the control of the good cheer, the building or 
to the small living of Homingtoft, Norfolk. < boarded house * becoming known as Miles's 
Afterwards he fixed his residence at Barton Music House, while the waters were adver- 
Bendish, where he took pupils ; and on their tbed as Sadler's Wells. The musical enter- 
number increasing, he removed to Wereham. tainment at such places of resort at that period 
Two years subsequently, in 1789, by the death was said by Hawkins to be hardly deserving 
of his uncle, the Rev. Joseph Forby, he came the name of concert, i.e. concerted music, for 
into possession of the valuable rectory of the instruments were limited to violins, haut- 
Fincham, Norfolk. He removed thither in boys, and trumpets playing in unison, and 
1801, and continued to reside in his parish till when a bass was introduced it was merelvto 
his death, which occurred suddenly while he support a simple ballad or dance-tune. ' The 
was taking a warm bath, on 20 Sept. 1825, musick plays, and 'tis such music as quickly 
aged 66. He was elected a fellow of the Lin- will make me or you sick,' comments an old 
nenn Society in 1798, and was a distinguished writer upon the eflorts of a rival establishments- 
scholar. At one time, though at what period and Ned Ward describes the combination of 
is uncertain, he was resident at Aspall, Suffolk, attractions at Sadler's Wells in the lines, 
as tutor to the children of Mr. Clhevallier. „ , « ,,, . , , 

He published some small pieces of ephe- The organs and fiddles were scraping and hmn- 

meral interest, and an important philological mv™^°^' . r ^i *i, *. i.i — j 

1 x-xi 1 ^rpi -tr*^ ■> 1 ^ r 9^ i. The guests for more ale on the table were drum- 

work entitled * The v ocabulary of Last jn^Q 

Anglia ; an attempt to record the Vulgar 

Tongue of the twin sister counties, Norfolk Lady Squalb rose to sing, and * silenced the 
and Suffolk, as it existed in the last twenty noise with her musical note,' and a fierce 
years of the Eighteenth Century, and still fiddler in scarlet ran * up in alt with a hey 
exists: with Proofof its Antiquity from Ety- diddle diddle, to show what a fool he could 
mology and Authority,* 2 vols. London, 1830, make of the fiddle.* It ap])ear8 that these 
8vo. This was edited by the Rev. George primitive entertainments were announced 'to 
Turner of Kettlebur^h. Prefixed to vol. i. begin at eleven, to hold until one.' Forcer ob- 
is the author's portrait, engraved from a tainedalicense to marry Jane Taylor of Wor- 
painting by M. Sharp. Vol. iii., being a plesdon, Surrey, 30 July 1673. He was then 




prospectus of a continuation of, as supple- various properties in Durham and in Fetter 
ment to, the new edition of Blomefield's Lane, without mention of Sadler's Wells. 
* Norfolk.' Nor was Sadler's Wells among the property 
[Memoir by Dawson, prefixed to the Voca- left by James Miles upon his death m 1724. 
hulary; Davy's Atlien?? Suffolcenses, iii. 166; By the latters will his daughter Frances^ 
Graduati Cantabrigienses. 1846; Gont. Mag. wife of Francis Forcer the younger, became 
xcvi. 281 ; Brittonn Architectural Antiquities of entitled to an annuity, and lands in Berk- 
Great Britain, iii. 13*.] T. C. shire, Essex, &c. are settled upon Henry and 
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John Miles Tompkins, the children of the 
said Mrs. Francis Forcer (d, 1726) by her 
first husband. 

FoBCEB, Francis, the younger (1675?- 
1743), was known after 1724 as master of 
Sadler's Wells, and he resided there until 
his death. He had been sent to Oxford, en- 
tered Gray's Inn on 8 July 1696, and was 
called to the bar in 1703. Notwithstand- 
ing his culture, Forcer's reign at Sadler's 
Wells was marked by the introduction of 
nothing more intellectual than rope-dancing 
and tumbling. In 1735 a license for sing- 
ing, dancing, pantomime, &c., and the sale of 
liquors was refused him by the authorities, 
who, however, promised at the same time 
not to interfere. It was not until after 
Forcer's death, when John Warren was oc- 
cupier in 1744, that the grand jury of Middle- 
sex thought it necessary to protest a^inst 
the demoralising influence of this and similar 
places of amusement. Forcer the younger 
was tall, athletic, and handsome. Garbott 
relates that he improved the place, and adds : 

Miles in his way obliging was, we know, 
Yet F . . . . r's language doth the softer flow ; 
Behaviour far genteeler of the two. 
By birth a gentleman and breeding too, 
Oxford, for liberal arts that is so fam*d, 
(Inferior all, none equal can be nam'd) 
His Alma Mater was, it is well known. 
And G-ray's Inn learned gave to him the gown. 
Call'd was he from thence imto the bar, &c. 

— a profession soon abandoned for the lucra- 
tive position 'behind the barr' at Sadler's 
Wells, where Stephen Monteage, WooUaston, 
and other habitues were wont to ' tarry.' 
Forcer was found to be ' very ill of the new 
distemper' on 5 April 1743; on the 9th he 
died. JBv his will he desired that his lease 
of Sadler s Wells should be sold ; other pro- 
perty was left to his widow, Catherine, for 
me, and the bulk of his property to Frances 
(Mrs. Savage), his daugnter by the former 
marriage. 

[Addit.MSS. British Museum, 29283-4-6, and 
3U03; Playford'sTheaterof Music, ii.25; Choyce 
Ayres and Dialogues ; W. H. Husk's Account of 
the Celebrations of St. Cecilia's Day, p. 14 ; Haw- 
kins's Hist, of Music, iv. 380 ; Foster's London 
Marriage Licenses, p. 498 ; G-uidott's Account of 
Sadler's Wells; Malcolm's Londinium Redivi- 
vum, iii. 232 ; Gent Mag. xiii. 218, xiv. 278, 
xviii. 68, Ixxxv. 559 ; Mirror, xxxiv. 218; Per- 
civaVs Collection relating to Sadler's Wells (Brit. 
Mus.); Ned Ward's Walk to Islington, p. 13; 
P. C. C. Registers, Somerset House ; Hovenden's 
Registers of Clerkonwell ; Entry-books of Gray's 
Inn ; Stephen Montcage's MS. Diary (at Guild- 
hall^ in Partridge's Almanacks, 1733 to 1746 
passim ; Garbott s New River. See also Pinks's 
Clerkenwell, p. 420, &c.] L. M. M. 



FORD. [See also Fokde.] 

FORD, ANNE 0-737-1824), authoress 
and musician. [See Thicknesse.] 

FORD,DAVID EVERARD (1797-1876), 
author and musical composer, was bom on 
13 Sept. 1797 at Long Melford in Suffolk, 
where his father, the Rev. David Ford, was 
congregational minister. In 1816 he entered 
Wymondley College, and in 1821 became con- 
gregational minister at Lyming^n in Hamp- 
shire. During the twenty years of his resi- 
dence in this town he published seven books 
of psalm and hymn tunes harmonised for four 
voices ; a chorus for five voices — ' Blessings 
for ever on the Lamb ' (1825 ?) ; a song, * The 
Negro Slave * (1825) ; ' Progressive Exercises 
for the Voice, with illustrative examples ' 
(1826) ; ' Observations on Psalmody ' (1828 ?) ; 
and in 1829 the ' Rudiments of Music,' the 
eleventh thousand of which was issued with 
the author's final revisions in 1843. Besides 
these musical productions Ford also published 
a sermon on John xi. 36, in 1826, and in 1828 
' Hymns chiefly on the Parables of Christ.' 
But the work by which he is best known, 
and which produced a great and immediate 
effect upon the religious world of the time, 
was an essay entitled, * Decapolis ; or the 
Individual Obligation of Christians to save 
Souls from Death.* This was published in 
1840, and within a year had reached its fifth 
thousand ; a fifth American edition also being 
issued in New York in 1848. Other essays of 
a similar kind were entitled * Chorazin ; or an 
Appeal to the Child of many Prayers,' 1841 ; 
* Damascus ; or Conversion in relation to 
the Grace of God and the Agency of Man,' 
1842 ; * Laodicea ; or Religious Declension,' 
1844 ; and * Alarm in Zion ; or a few 
Thoughts on the Present State of Religion,' 
1847. In 1841 Ford accepted an appoint- 
ment from the Cong*egational Union to visit 
the stations of the Home Missionary Society, 
and in 1843 took the oversight of a newly 
formed church in Manchester. Here he re- 
mained till 1858, when he retired from stated 
service as a resident minister. He, however, 
still continued to preach to other congrega- 
tions in various parts of the country till 1874, 
when cataract, beginning to affect his vision, 
compelled him to desist. He died at Bed- 
ford 23 Oct. 1875 at the age of seventy-eight. 

[Works of Ford ; private sources.] J. B-n. 

FORD, EDWARD (Jl, 1647), ballad and 
verse writer, was probably a native of Nor- 
folk. He wrote : 1. * Wine and Women, or 
a brief Description of the common Courtesie 
of a Curtezan,' London, 1647 (3 Dec. 1646), 
dedicated to * Robert Walloppe, esq.,' M.P. 
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The author signs his name ' Ed. Foord.' The 
work is in aix-iino Btanzas, to eacli of which 
IS app^ndad a wsriptural text. Drunk< 
and immorality are denounced in alternate 
etanias. 2, ' An Alarm to Trorapets, or 
Mounts Chival to every defeated, remiase, 
and secure Trumpet in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; London (12 Aug.), 1651. The 
■dedication to the author's 'worthy friend, Mr. 
John Bret, Trumpet in Special ' to Cromwell, 
is signed ' Edw. Ford.' The book collects 
scattered pieces, chiefly religi< 



and prose, and shows much sympathr with 
the parliamenlary party. 3. ' Fair Play in 
the Lottery, or Slirth for Money,' Londc 



lOdO, dedicated to the author's namesake. Sir 
Edward Ford [q. v.], a collection of droll 
verses descriptive of a lottery-drawing'. Four 
ballads by lord issued as broadsides about 
1640 are extant in the Roxburghe Collection. 
These are (1). . ,or 

A merry diacoacHe hatveen bim and hia louno. 
That aometimua did live as never did none. 
2 parts, signed ' F.d. Ford.' Printed la Lon- 
don by F. Coulea {So.rb. Cbll. i, 82-3 ; Sarb. 
Satladt, ed. Chappell, i. 253); (2) 'A Dia- 
logue between Master Onesriffht and poore 
Neighbour Needy," signed E.F. (ib. i. <4-5; 
a. i. 230) ; (8) ' Impossibilities' (ib. i. 164-5; 
a. i. 493) ; (4) ' A merry Diseourae between 
Norfolka Thomas and Sislv Standtoo't, his 
wife' (lb. i. 270-1 ; lA. ii. 170), reprinted in 
J. O. HalliweU's ' Norfolk Anthology,' ltt.52, 
pp. 149-57. Ford in his baUads, as else- 
where, severely denounces the vices of the 

rt'ord'fl works und lullads as above."] 

S. L. L. 

FORD, Sir EDWAUD (1605-1070), 
Boldier and inventor, bom in 160.') at Up Park, 
in the parish of Ilarting, Sussex, was the 
eldest son of Sir William Ford, knight, of 
Httrt.ing, by Anna, daughter of Sir Edmund 
Carell, knight, of West Harling (Dbrry, 
Siuiex Geni-alogier, p. 182). He became a 
Renlleman-commoner of Trinity College, Ox- 
Ford, in 1621, but left the university with- I 
<]ut taking a deijree. Charles I gave him a 
■colonel's comminaion on the outbreak of the | 
war, and in 1642 made him high sheriff of , 
Sussex. According to Vicars he oilered his 
majesty ' a thousand men, and to undertake 
the coDouest of Sussex, though sixty miles I 
in length.' lie began to raise forces accord- j 
ingly, and on 1 8 Nov. 1 642 the House of Com- ! 
mons ordered him to be apprehended {Com~ \ 
■motufJoumah. ii. 854). Sir WiUiam Waller, , 
after taking Winchester and Arundel Castle, I 
besieged Chichester, which Ford surrendered 
eight days later (29 Dec.) Ford soon after- | 
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wards obtained his release by the interest of 
his wife, Sarah, with her brother, Qeneral 

Iretonh.T.] On 4 Oct. 1643 he was knighted 
by Charles t at Oxford (Mbwalfe, Book of 
£nu7Af«, p. 201). He commanded a regiment 
of horse under Lord Hopton, to whom he 
proposed the recapture of Arundel Castle. 
Ilopton took it after three days' siege (19 Dec. 
1643). Ford was left in command by Hop- 
ton, with a garrison of above two hundred 
men and many good officers, but, us Claren- 
don says, he had insufficient experience, al- 
though ' a man of honour and courage.' 
After a siege of seventeen days the garrison 
aurrendereS ' at mercy,' Ford and Sir Edward 
Itishop presenting themselves to Sir William 
Waller on 6 Jan. 164.3-4 as hostages for the 
delivery of the castle, both thus becoming 
bis prisoners for the second time (ViCABs, 
Gods Arke, p. 123). They were declared by 
parliament on 9 Oct. 1644 to be incapable of 
any employment. Ford was imprisoned in 
the Tower of London, from which in De- 
cember he escaped {Commons^ Joumali, iii. 
780). He then retired to the continent. In 
1 647 the queen, knowing his relationship with 
Ireton, sent him to England to join Sir John 
Berkeley {d. 1678) [q. v.] in a futile negotia- 
tion with the armv. 

On 12 Nov. 1647 he with others was 
ordered by the House of Commons into safe 
custody upon suspicion of being privy to the 
king's escape from Hampton Court (ib. v. 
360). On21Marchia48-aparliamentordered 
that he should pay for his delinquency one full 
third of the value of his estate {CaUniiar of 
State Papers, Dom. 1649-60, p. 46). Ctn 
9 July 1649 the house made nn order for 
remitting the remainder of his fine and dis- 
charging hia sequestration (Commons' Jour- 
naif, vi. 257). 

In 1656 he was employed, with Cromwell's 
encoumgemiint, and at the request of the 
citizens of London, in devising an engine for 
raising the Thames water into all the higher 
streets of the city, a height of ninety-three 
feet. This he accomplished in a years time, 
and at liis own expense; and the same ' rare 
engine ' was afterwards employed in other 
parti" of the kingdom for draining mine? and 
lands, which work it performed better and 
cheaper than any former contrivance, lie 
also, in conjunction with Thomaa Toogood, 
constructed the great water-engine near the 
Strand Bridge for the neighbourhood. As 
t hi sobslructedthe view from SomersetHo use. 
Queen Catherine, the consort of Charles II, 
caused it to be demolished ; but Ford and 
Toogood obtained a royal license to erect 
other waterworks at Wapping, Marylebone, 
and between Temple Bar and Charing Crosa. 
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EtheResloration he invented a mode of 
ig failhings. Each piece was to differ 
tely from another to prevent forgery. 
R? foiled in jirocurine a patent for these m 
England, but obtained one for Ireland. He 
died in Ireland before he could carry his de- 
sign into execution, on 3 Sent. 1670. His 
body waa brought to EnElana, and interred 
in the family buriai-p1a< 
says : ' He was a great 
vet none of the Uoyal Society, and might 
liave done greater matters if that he had nut ' 
been diaincoursged for those thlnga he had 
done before' (^Athena O.ron. ed. Bliss, iii, 
906). 

By the marriage of his only daughter, 
Catharine, to Ralph lord Grey of Werke, Up 
Park became the property of the earls of 
Tankerville until it was sold in 1745. 

He wrote; 1. 'A Design for bringing a 
Naric^ble Kiver from Kickmans worth in 
HartfordBhire to St. Giles's in the Fielda,' 
&c., London, 1641, 4to, with an answer by 
Sir Walter Roberta, printed the same year, 
&nd both reprinted in 1720. Ford'e pam- 
phlet is also reprinted in the ' Hurleian Mis- 
cellany.' 2. ' Eicperimeated Proposals how 
the Kingmaj have money to pay and main- 
tain his Fleets with ease to his people. Lon- 
don may he rebuilt, and all proprietors satis- 
fied. Moneybelent at six percent, on pawns. 
And the I' i^bing-Trade set up, which alone 
is able and sure to enrich us alL And all 
this without altering, straining, or thwarting 
any of our Laws or CuBtomes now in use,' 
London, ]B6ti, 4to. To this was added a 
Defence of Bill Credit.' 3. ' Proposals for 
ing the Fleet and rebuilding Lon- 
by bills to be made payable on the taxes 
given to the King by Parliament,' 
cript in Public Record OJHee, 'State 
Papers,' Dom. Charles U, vol. clxii. 4. Im- 
portant letters of intelligence preserved among 
the 'Clarendon State Papers in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. 

ICUrsQdon'a Hint, of the BebcUiaa (1843). 
pp, 477, 478, 62S ; Calendar of the Clarendon 
8tale Ph^wts, i. 546; Dallawav'a Sassra; Notes 
nnd Queries, 3rd eer. ii, 80; Calendars of Smle 
FnpsFs. I'am. 1649-60 p. 46, 1659-60 p. 97. 
ir>ai-3 p. 146. IS63-4 pp. 396. SSA, lBfH-6 
pa, 72, 214. 230, 1665-6 p. 170, 1668-7 pp. 
127.439; Uist. M9.S. Comm. Blh Rep. 330,331, 
7thIUp.6B6,9thItep, 893;SnswxArchf»ologii;at 
"llloctions, v. 30-63. ii. 50-3. lix, 94. 118; 
r's Amndel, pp. 58-88.] T. C. 

E VOKD, EDWvVRD ( 1 746-1800), surgeon, 
BtaUled to have been ' the son of Dr. Ford, 
ttasbendary of Wells,' and to have been 
'Tn in that cily 'in 1750' (Orn(. Mag. 
L Ixxjx. pt. ii. p. 1108). Aa, however, his 
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age at the lime of his death is given as '62 ' 
[tb. p. 064), he would have been bom in 
1746, the son of Thomas Ford, prebendary 
of St. Decuman, Wells, and vicar of Ban- 
well and of Wookey, Someraetahire, who died 
29 Aug. of the same year (lA, xvi. 496; Le 
Nbvb, Faiti, ed. Hardy, i. 185, 197). He re- 
ceived his medical training under Dr. John 
Ford, then in practice at BristoL At an earl; 
age he settled as a surgeon in London, was 
admitted a member of the court of assis- 
tants of the Royal Oolieye of Surgeons, ac- 
quired an excellent pract ice, and was greatly 
liked. In 1780 he waa appointed surgeon to 
the Westminster General Dispensary, which 
office he resigned, atler more than twenty 
years' service, on 16 July 1801. At this time, 
the finances of the charity being very low, 
Ford generously presented it with the arrears 
of his salary, amounting altogether to four 
hundred gumeas, and his example waa fol- 
lowed by the physicians to the institution, 
Drs. Foart Simmons and Robert Bland ( GcTtt. 
3faj7.vol.lxii.pt.ii.p,6ei), HediedlSSept. 
1809 at Sherborne, Dorsetshire, when on hia 
wayfrom WeymouthloBath, 'avery humane 
and benevolent gentleman, well known in the 
abodesof poverty, wretchedness, and disease.' 
Besides papers in various medical seriala 
(Rbcss, Alphabetical Rejpiler of Aulhon, p. 
138, supplement, pt. i. pp. 360-1), Ford wm 
author of a valuable treatise entitled ' Ob- 
servations on the Disease of the Hip Joint ; 
to which are added some Remarks on White 
Swellings of the Knee . . . illustrated by 
cases and engraving,' 8vo, London, 1794 
(WiTT, Bibl. Brit. i. 257 d. 377 e), of which 
revised editions were published in 1810 and 
1818 by hia nephew and successor Tbomas 



... T- , London, and a con- 
siderable legacy. He was elected a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, 3 Moy 1793 
(&ovaa, Chronological Lut of Soe. Antiq. 
1798, !>. 51). He was twice married. His 
first wife, Sarah Francos, daughter ot Hugh 
Josiah Hansard, died in 1783, and was burled 
at Hillingdon, Middlewx (Ltbonb, Faritha 
i» MiddifiKr,f. ICl). 

[David RiTHrs's LiUrary Memoirs of Living 
Authors. 1798. i. 191 ; Noble's Contiauotioa of 
Granger, iii. 11.').] O. Q. 

FORD, EMANUEL (^. 1007), romonco 
writer, was the author of ' Pariamus, the 
ronovmed prijice of Bohemia. Hia most 
famous, delectable, and pleasant bistorie, 
containing his noble battailes fought against 
the Persians, his love to Laurana, the king's 
daughter of Thessnly, and his strange i^- 
ventures in the desolate Island.' London, 
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by Thomas Creede, 1598. This work was 
licensed to Creede on 22 Nov. 1597 (Abbeb, 
iii. 98), and was dedicated to Sir Robert 
Radclifie, the Earl of Sussex, Viscount Fitz- 
waters, Lord Egremond and Bumell. At 
the close is a recommendatory epistle from 
the author's friend L[azarus] ^Qpt], the 
pseudonym of Anthony Munday. The book 
imitated the Spanish romances. Its style was 
euphuistic, but its story was for the most 
part original. It was extraordinarily well 
received, and on 25 Oct. 1598 Creede ob- 
tained a license for a second part. It is 
called in the 'Stationers* Refpsters' (ib, 
iii. 129) * Parismenos. The tnall of true 
friendship/ but when published it was en- 
titled ' Parsimenos. The second part of the 
most famous, delectable, and pleasant His- i 
torie of Parsimenos, the renowned prince of | 
Bohemia,' London, 1599, and was dedicated I 
to the Countess of Essex. Innumerable re- : 
prints of the whole work followed. In 1608 ' 
a volume was issued containing * The First 
Part of Parismus ' with a second title-page 
introducing 'Parismenos, the second part.' 
The latter bears the date 1609 and the words 

* The third time imprinted and amended.' A 
fourth edition of tne whole is dated 1616 : 
others are dated 1630, 1636, 1649 (13th 
edit.), 1657, 1663, 1664, 1665, 1668-9, 1671, 
1677, 1684, 1690, 1696, and 1704. The 
romance was also frequently issued in an 
abridfjfed form as a chapbook without date. 
A reference to the work in Thomas Mav's 
'Old Couple' (not published till 1658, al- 
thouf^h acted earlier) illustrates the book's 
popularity (Dodslet, Old PlayA^ ed. Ilaz- 
iitt, xii. 12; cp. Notes and Queries^ 2nd ser. 
vi. 310). 

Another of Ford's romances is entitled , 

* The most pleasant history of Ornatus and I 
Artesia, wherein is contained the unjust I 
reign of Thaeon, king of Phrygia.' The ' 
Douce collection in the Bodleian Library 
has a co])y dated lfK)7, dedicated to Bryan 
Stapleton, esq., of Carleton, Yorkshire. 
Ileber had an imperfect copy, which he be- 
lieved to have been published before 1598. 
Editions of 103 1, 1650, 1669, and 1683 are 
known. The British Museum Library has 
none earlier than 1650. A third romance 
by Ford is called ' The Famous History of 
Montelion, knight of the oracle, son of the 
true mirrour of Princes, the most renowned 
king Persicles of Assyria.' In a jovial pre- 
face the author states that the success of 

* Parismos * encouraged him to produce this 
work. The earliest edition now known is 
dated 1633. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps had 
in his possession at one time a copy of earlier 
date. Other editions are dated 1663, 1668, 



1671, 1683, 1687, 1695. It also appeared 
frequently as an undated chapbook. Ford's 
title of Montelion, knight of the oracle,* was 
the pseudonym adopt^ by John Phillipps 
[q. y?], one of Milton's nephews, who issued 
almanacks under that name in 1660 and 
1661. Flatman [q. v.] also employed the 
same nom-de-guerre in his mock romance of 
' Don Juan Lamberto.' Both ' Ornatus and 
Artesia ' and ' Montelion ' are written on the 
same models as ' Parismos.' 

[Dunlop's Hist, of Fiction, ed. Wilson, 1888, 
ii. 647; Haslitt's Handbooks; BriL Hus. and 
Bodl. Libr. Catalogues.] S. L. L. 

FORD, SiBHENRY(1619?-1684),secre- 
tary of state, bom in or about 1619, was the 
eldest son of Henry Ford of Bagtor in H- 
sington, Devonshire, by Katharine, daughter 
and heiress of Qeorge Drake of Spratshays 
in Littleham, in the same coimty. He was 
absurdly supposed to have been grandson of 
John tord the dramatist [q. vri (Lysoxs, 
Magna Britannia^ vol. vi. Devonshire, pt. ii. 
pp. 291-2) ; his grandfather was Thomas 
Ford, son and heir of Qeorge Ford of Ilsing- 
ton ( Visitation of Dewmshtre in 1620, Han. 
Soc, p. 108). He was for a time fellow-com- 
moner of Exeter College, Oxford (Boase, Reg, 
of Exeter Coll, p. Ixi), but his father dying, 
and his mother marrying again, he went home 
to look after his patrimony. With his step- 
father, John CloDerry of Bradstone, Devon- 
shire, he had many hot disputes over the 
property, which had to be settled in the law 
courts. In the reign of Charles II he pur- 
chased Nutwell Court, in the parish of Wood- 
bury, near Exeter, which he made the place 
of his future abode. He was put in the com- 
mission of the peace for the coimty, and was 
lieutenant-colonel, under Sir John Drake of 
Ash, his kinsman, in the militia for the 
eastern division of the shire, of which he was 
likewise a deputy-lieutenant. On the death 
of Sir Thomas Stucley he was elected mem- 
ber for Tiverton, 6 April 1664, and kept his 
seat until the dissolution of Charles's last 
parliament, 28 March 1681 (Lists of Mem- 
bers of Parliament f Official Return^ pt. i. pp. 
522, 635, 541, 547). Prince, who knew him 
well, describes Ford as ' an excellent orator,' 
and witty, but the single specimen he gives 
of his wit is by no means brilliant ( Worthies 
of Devon, ed. 1701, p. 315). In 1669 he ac- 
companied John, lord Hobartes, the lord-lieu- 
tenant, to Ireland as secretary of state, but 
* to his no little damage and disappointment * 
was recalled along with his chief tne very next 
year. In 1672 Ford, having been knighted 
at Whitehall on 20 July in that year (Lb 
Neve, K7iights, Harl. Soc, p. 279), acted in 
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Ih^'Sliine capacity to Arthur Capel, earl of 
'Essex. He did not, however, continue in 
office long, ' for hein^ sent into England on 
some important affair, contrived bv those 
who were willing to put him out of tne way, 
lie returned no more unto Ireland ' (Pbince, 
p. 316). The fact was that his brusque, 
.overbearing manner made him ever3rwhere 
disliked. He died in 1684, aged 60, at Nut- 
well Court, and was buried in Woodbury 
Church ^Ltsons, Magna Britannia, vol. vi., 
Devonshure, pt. i. pp. cxcv-vi, pt. ii. pp. 291- 
292). He left a son Charles, supposed to 
have died in his minority, and three daugh- 
ters, married to Drake, Holwell, and Eger- 
ton (ib, vol. vi. pt. iLjo. 67 D. On 22 July 
1663 he was elected F.RS. (Thomson, Hist, 
of Hoy. Soc.f appendix iv.), and remained in 
the society until 1682 (Lists of Roy, See, in 
Brit. Mus.) 

[Prince's Worthiesof Devon, 1701,pp. 314-16.] 

Q, G, 

FORD, JAMES (1779-1850), antiquary, 
bom at Canterbury on 31 Oct. 1779, was the 
eldest son of the Rev. James Ford, B.A., 
minor canon of Durham, and afterwards 
minor canon of Canterbury. He entered 
the Bang's School, Canterbury, in 1788, ma- 
triculated at Trinity College, Oxford, 8 July 
1797, and became fellow of his college 2 June 
1807. He graduated B.A. 1801, M. A. 1804, 
B.D. 1812, and in 1811 was junior proctor 
of the university. He held the perpetual 
curacies of St. Laurence, Ipswich, and of 
Hill Farrance, Somersetshire. He was sub- 
sequently presented (28 Oct. 1830) to the 
vicarage of Navestock in Essex, and died 
31 Jan. 1850. His quaint directions (see 
SiDEBOTHAM, Memorials, p. 96) for a funeral 
of great simplicity were carried out when he 
"was buried in Navestock churchyard. There 
is a monument to him in Navestock Church, 
and a portrait of him in the common room 
of Trinity College, Oxford. He married, on 
19 Nov. 1830, Lsetitia, youngest daughter 
of Edward Jermyn, bookseller, of Ipswich, 
but left no children. To the university of 
Oxford Ford bequeathed 2,000/. for the en- 
dowment of * Ford's Professorship of English 
History,' and to Trinity College, Oxford, 
4,000/. for the purchase of advowsons, as well 
as 4,000/. for the endowment of four * Ford's 
Studentships,' two of which were to be con- 
£ned to youths educated at the King's School, 
Canterbury. Ford was a collector and com- 
piler on antiquarian subjects. His large col- 
lection for a new edition of Morant's * Ilistory 
of Essex ' is in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, and his manuscript collec- 
tions for a history of bishops from the Re- 



volution onwards were purchased by the 
British Museum. He was also a contributor 
to the * Gentleman's Magazine' and to Ni- 
chols's * Literary Illustrations,' vols. vi. and 
viii., and was the author of *The Devout 
Communicant,' 1815, 12mo, and * A Century 
of Christian Prayers,' 2nd ed. Ipswich, 1824, 
8vo. 

[Sidebotham's Memorials of the King's School, 
Canterbury (1865), pp. 95-8 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
Nichols's Lit. Illustr. viii. 659, 668 ; Gent. Mag. 
1848, now ser. xxx. 330.] W. W. 

FORD, JOHN (Jl. 1639), dramatist, se- 
cond son of Thomas Ford of Ilsington, De- 
vonshire, was baptised at Ilsing^n 17 April 
1586. His mother was a sister of Lord-chief- 
justice Popham. He is probably the John 
Ford, * Devon, gen. f.,' who matriculated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, 26 March 1601, aged 
sixteen years {Oxford Univ, Beg. vol. ii. pt. ii. 
p. 246). On 16 Nov. 1602 Ford was ad- 
mitted a member of the Middle Temple. In 
1606 he published an elegy on the Earl of 
Devonshire, * Fames Memoriall ; or the Earle 
of Devonshire Deceased. With his honour- 
able life, pcacefull end, and solemne Funerall,' 
4to,with a dedicatory sonnet to the LadyPene- 
lope, countess of Devonshire, and commen- 
datory verses by Bamabe Barnes and * T. P.' 
Ford seems to have had no personal acquaint- 
ance with the earl or witn Lady Penelope, 
and he is careful to state that his elegy was 
not written from any mercenary motive. In 
the course of the poem he makes mysterious 
allusions to a lady, * bright Lycia the cruel, 
the cruel-subtle,' whose affections he had 
vainly sought to engage. To 1606 also be- 
longs * Honor Trivmphant; or the Peeres 
Challenge, by Armes defensible, at Tilt, Tur- 
noy, and Barriers. . . . Also the Monarches 
I Meeting ; or the King of Denmarkes wel- 
! come into England,' 4to. His earliest dra- 
i matic work was an unpublished comedy en- 
i titled * An 111 Beginning has [or may have] 
a Good End,* acted at the Cockpit in 1613. 
On 25 Nov. 1615 * A booke called Sir Thomas 
Overburyes Ghost, contayneing the history 
of his life and vntimely death, by John 
Fford, gent.,' was entered in the Stationers' 
Register. This must have been a prose-tract 
or a poem, as a play on the subject would 
certainly have been forbidden. In 1620 Ford 
published a moral treatise, * A Line of Life. 
Pointing out the Immortalitie of a Vertuous 
Name,' 12mo. 

First on the list of Ford's plays in order 
of publication is * The Lovers Melancholy. 
Acted at the Private House in the Blacke 
Friers, and publikely at the Globe by the 
Kings Maiesties seruants/ 1629^ 4to, which 
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had been brought out 24 Nov. 1628. Four 
copies of commendatory verses are prefixed, 
and the play is dedicated * To my "worthily 
respected friends, Nathaniel Finch, John Ford, 
Eeauires ; Master HenryBlunt, Master Robert 
EUice, and all the rest of the Noble Society 
of Gray's Inn/ In the dedicatory epistle 
Ford states that this was his first appearance 
in print as a dramatic writer, and hints that 
it may be his last. Gifibrd rightly pronounces 
the comic portions of * The Lovers Melan- 
choly * to be despicable ; but it contains some 
choice poetry, notably the description (after 
Strada) of the contention between the night- 
ingale and the musician. 

In 1633 was published * Tis Pity Shee's a 
Whore. Actea by the Queenes Maiesties 
Seruants at the Phoenix in Drury Lane,' 4to, 
with a dedicatory epistle to John, first earl 
of Peterborough, to whom the dramatist 
acknowledges nis indebtedness for certain 
favours. In this tragedy, of which the sub- 
ject is singularly repulsive, Ford displays the 
subtlest qualities of his genius. The final 
colloquy between Annabella and Giovanni 
is one of the most memorable scenes in the 
English drama. In the same year (1633) 
was published 'The Broken Heart. ATragedy. 
Acted by the Kings Majesties Seruants at 
the private House in the Black-Friers. Fide 
Honor,' 4to, dedicated to William, lord 
Craven. * Fide Honor ' is an anagram of 

* John Forde.' * I do not know,* says Lamb, 

* where to find in any play a cata8troj)he so 
grand, so solemn, and so surprising as this : * 
but Hazlitt and others have remarlied on the 
fantastic unreality, the violent imnatural- 
ness, of the closing scenes. A third play was 
printed in 1633, * Loues Sacrifice. A tragedie 
receiued generally well. Acted by the Queenes 
Majesties Seruants at the Phoenix in Drury 
Lane,* 4to, with a dedicatory epistle to the 
author's cousin, John PWd of Gray's Inn, and 
commendatory verses by James Sliirley. De- 
tached passages and scenes are excellently 
written, but the plot is unsatisfactory, and 
the characters badly drawn. * The Chronicle 
Historic of Perkin Warbeck. A Strange 
Truth. Acted (some-times) by the Queenes 
Maiesties Servants at the Phoenix in Drurie 
Lane. Fide Honor,' 1634, 4to, with a dedi- 
catory Qpistle to William Cavendish, earl of 
Newcastle, and five copies of commendatory 
verses, is the most faultless, but not the 
greatest, of Ford's plays — well planned and 
equably written, a meritorious and dignified 
composition. It was reprinted in 1714, 12mo, 
"when the movements 01 the Pretender's adhe- 
rents in Scotland were attracting attention, 
and it was revived at Goodman's Fields inl745. 
*The Fancies Chast and Noble,' 1638, 4to, a 



comedy acted at the PhcBiiix, dedicated to 
Randal Macdonnel, earl of Antrim, is inge- 
niously conceived but awkwardlpr executed. 
From a passage in the prologue it has been 
hastily supposed that ford was abroad when 
the play was produced. * The Ladies TrialL 
Acted by both their Majesties Servants at the 
private house in Drvry Lane. Fide Honor,' 
4to, was brought out 3 May 1638, and was 
published in the following year with a dedk- 
catory epistle to John Wyrley, esq., and his 
wife. Mistress Mary Wyrley; The prologue 
was written by Theopmlus Bird, the actor. 
There is much to admire in the first four acts, 
but the conclusion is strangely huddled. 
Pepys notices its revival at the Duke of York's 
theatre in March 1688. 

'The Sun's Darling: A Moral Maaaue: 
As it hath been often presented at Whitenall 
by their Majesties Servants, and after at the 
dock-pit in Drury Lane with great applause. 
Written by John Foard and Tho. Decker, 
Gent.,* 4to, was posthumously published m 
1656, some copies being dated 1657. This 
play, which may have been an alteration of 
Dekker*s unpublished * Phaeton,' was licensed 
for the Cockpit 3 March 1623-4. The lyrical 
portions, which dgubtless belong to Dekkei,. 
are the most attractive. From Sir Henry 
Herbert's * Diary ' it appears that two other 
plays by Ford and Dekker, *The Fairy 
Knight ' and * The Bristowe Merchant,' were- 
produced in 1624, but they were not pub- 
lished. * The Witch of Edmonton ; A known 
True Story. Composed into a Tragi-comedy 
by divers well-esteemed Poets, William 
Kowley, Thomas Dekker, John Ford, &c.,*4tov 
first published in 1668, was probably written 
in 1621, soon after the execution of the re- 
puted witch, Elizabeth Saw^yer. Ford seems 
to have contributed little or nothing to the- 
powerful scenes in which Mother Sawyer 
figures, but he must be credited with no smalt 
share of the scenes that deal with Frank 
Thomey. In September 1 624 was licensed 
for the stage * A new Tragedy, called A 
late Murther of the Sonn upon the Mother, 
written bv Forde and Webster,' which wa* 
not published. A copy of commendatory 
verses by Ford was prefixed to Webster** 
* Duchess of Malfi,' 1623. 

A tragedy bjr Ford, * Beauty in a Trance,' 
was entered in the Stationers' Register 
9 Sept. 1053, and three comedies, ' The Loiv- 
don Merchant,' *The Royal Combat,' and 
*An 111 Beginning has a Good End,' were 
entered 29 June 1660. These four unpub- 
lished pieces were among the plays destroyed 
by Warburton's cook. Ford prefixed com- 
mendatory verses to Bamabe Barnes's *Foui» 
Bookes of Offices,' 1606, Sir Thomas Over- 
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bury'8 'Wife,' 1616, Shirley's 'Wedding,' 
1629, Richard Brome's ' Northern Lass,' 
1632 ; and he was one of the contributors 
to * Jonsonus Virbius,' 1638. Dyce was of 
opinion that the verses to Bamabe Barnes 
were by the dramatist's cousin. 

Ford drops from sight after the publication 
of the ' Ladies Trial ' in 1639 ; but in Gif- 
ford's time 'faint traditions in the neigh- 
bourhood of his birth-place ' led to the sup- 
position that, having obtained a competency 
from his professional practice, he retired to 
Devonshire to end his days. In the ' Time- 
Poets ' (* Choice Drollery,' 1656) occurs the 
couplet — 

Deep in a dump John Forde was alone got, 
With folded arms and melancholy hat. 

It is certain that he had very little comic 
talent. That he was a favourite with play- 
goers is shown by his familiar appellation, 
* Jack Ford,' mentioned by Heywood in the 
' Hierarchie of Blessed Angels,' 1635 — 

And hee*8 now but Jacke Foord that once was 
John. 

He was not dependent on the stage for his 
livelihood, and his plays bear few marks of 
haste. In the prologue to the ' Broken 
Heart ' he declared that his ' best of art hath 
^rawn this piece,' and in all his work the 
diction is studiously elaborated. 

Ford's works were first collected by Weber 
4n 1811, 2 vols. 8vo. A more accurate edi- 
tion was published by Gifibrd in 1827, 2 vols. 
8vo. An edition of Ford and Massinger, by 
Hartley Ck)leridge, appeared in 1848 ; and in 
1869 Dyce issued a revised edition of Gifibrd's 
^ Ford,' 3 vols. 8vo. 

[Memoir by GiflTord, revised by Dyce, prefixed 
to Ford's Works, 1869; Lamb's Specimens of 
Dramatic Poets ; Swinburne's Essays and Studies.] 

A. H. B. 

FOBJ), MICHAEL (d. 1758 ?), mezzotint 
«ngraver, was a native of Dublin, and a pupil 
of John Brooks, the mezzotint engraver Rl* v.] 
When Brooks quitted Ireland about 1747, 
Ford set up as his successor at a shop on Cork 
Hill. He engraved a number of portraits in 
mezzotint, which on account of their scarcity 
are highly valued by collectors. Among them 
were James, earl of Barrymore, after Ottway ; 
Maria Gunning, countess of Coventry, after 
F. Cotes ; George II, after Hudson ; William, 
earl of Harrington, after Du Pan ; Richard 
St. George, after Slaughter; and William III, 
after EjaeUer. He also painted portraits, and 
engraved some himself, viz. Henry Boyle, 
speaker of the House of Commons in Ireland, 
Henry Singleton, lord chief justice of Ireland, 
and a double portrait of William III and 



Field-marshal Schomberg, the heads being 
copied from Kneller. Ford's address as pu d- 
lisher appears on some of the mezzotint en- 

Savings Dv Andrew Miller [a. v.] and James 
acArdell [q. v.] With the lormer he seems 
to have been in rivalry, as they encpraved the 
same subjects, notably Hogarth's full-length 

S)rtrait of Qustavus Hamilton, viscount 
oyiie, in which Ford's print seems to be the 
earlier of the two. It is probable that Ford 
visited London, but this is not certain. On 
28 Oct. 1758 the ship Dublin Trader, Cap- 
tain White, left Parkgatefor Dublin, and was 
never heard of again ; she carried 70,000/. in 
money and 80,000/. in goods, and numerous 
passenjrers, among whom were Edward, fifth 
earl of Drogheda, and his son, Theophilus 
Cibber [q. v. J, and others. There are grounds 
for supposing that Ford was also among the 
passengers. 

[Chaloner Smith's Brit. Mezzotinto Portraits ; 
J. T. Gilbert's Hist, of Dublin, vol. ii.] L. C. 

FOBJ), RICHARD (1796-1858), critic 
and author of * The Handbook for Travellers 
in Spain,' was the son of Sir Richard Ford, a 
descendant of an old Sussex family, who was 
M.P. for East Grinstead in 1789, and for some 
time an under-secretary of state, and even- 
tually chief police magistrate of London. He 
died, at the age of forty-seven, on 3 May 1806, 
leaving a family of three children. Richard, 
the eldest, bom in 1796, was educated at Win- 
chester School, from which he went to Trinity 
College, Oxford, where he graduated (B.A. 
1817, M.A. 1822). He afterwards entered at 
Lincoln's Inn, and read in the chambers of 
Pemberton Leigh and Nassau Senior, but 
though called to the bar he never practised. 
In 1824 he married, and six years later he 
took up his quarters with his family in the 
south of Spain, where he spent the next four 
years, and acquired his extraordinary know- 
ledge of the country by a series of long riding 
tours made between 1830 and 1834 irom his 
headquarters in the Alhambra or at Seville. 
Shortly after his return from Spain he bought 
a small property at Heavitree, near Exeter, 
where his brother, the Rev. James Ford, a 
prebendary of the cathedral, was living. He 
there built himself a house and laid out 
grounds with an artistic taste which made 
his residence one of the local lions of East 
Devon. His employment suggested an essay 
on cob walls, in which he traced the analoji^ 
between the earthen walls of the Devonshire 
peasantry and the tapia or concrete structures 
of the Moors and Phoenicians, and this, written 
in 1837, was the first of a series of articles that 
continued to appear in the ' Quarterly Re- 
view * until the year before his death, when 
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it ended with his genial review of 'Tom 
Brown's School Days.* He was an occasional 
contributor also to the ' Edinburgh/ ' British 
and Foreign Quarterly/ and ' Westminster ' 
reviews, and for the * Fenny Cyclopaedia ' he 
wrote the admirable article on Velazquez. In 
1840 he undertook to write a * Handbook for 
Travellers in Spain/ and finished it in 1846. 
Of this an article in the ' Times ' on his death, 
commonly attributed to Sir W. Stirling Max- 
well, truly said that ' so great a literary 
achievement had never before been performed 
under so humble a title ; ' and a sale of two 
thousand copies within a few months proved 
the public estimate of its merits. Its only 
fault was that it gave too much for the con- 
venience of the traveller, for the two stout 
volumes of over a thousand closely-printed 
pages contained in the guise of a manual the 
matter of an encyclopaedia. In the next edi- 
tion (1847) it was cut down to the ordinary 
dimensions of Murray's * Handbooks for Tra- 
vellers,* and the parings, with the addition 
of some new matter, made the delightful little 
volume published in 1846 imder the title of 
* Gatherings from Spain.* In 1855 it was re- 
stored to its first shape, but in the interval 
alterations had been found necessary, and the 
use of a somewhat larger type made the exclu- 
sion of much of the preliminary matter un- 
avoidable ; and thus the * Handbook for Spain * 
in its original form has now come to be in- 
cluded among those treasures that book lovers 
covet. The revision was nearly his last work ; 
his health had latterly shown signs of fail- 
ing, and he died at Ileavitree on 1 Sept. 1858. 
The year before his death he had been nomi- 
nated as one of the committee to decide upon 
a site for the National Gallery, but resigned 
on account of his health. He was three times 
married : first, in 1824, to a daughter of the 
Earl of Essex ; secondly, in 1838, to the lion. 
Eliza Granstoun, eldest daughter of Lord 
Cranstoun; and in 1851 to Mary, only daugh- 
ter of Sir A. Molesworth. Ford's love of art 
was hereditary. His maternal grandfather, 
Mr. Booth, was an eminent connoisseur and 
collector of pictures, and his mother. Lady 
Ford, an amateur artist of exceptional ability ; 
and intheopinionof competent judges he him- 
self might have been no less distinguished as a 
painter than as a man of letters. His sketches, 
brought home from Spain, often served as the 
originals of his friend David Roberts's illus- 
trations of Spanish architecture and scenery. 
He was an indefatigable collector of pictures, 
etchings, drawings, and prints ; his collection 
of majolica ware was reckoned one of the 
choicest in existence, and in all matters of 
connoisseurship there was no higher autho- 
rity. Spain at the time of his visit was an 



unworked mine of artistic treasure. He may 
be said to have been the first to make Velaz- 
quez known to English readers, for in Madnd 
alone Velazquez is to be seen, as he says, ' in 
all his protean variety of power.' His article 
upon Velazquez in the ' Penny Cyclopawiia' 
was followed by one in the ' Quarterly Review ' 
(No. clxv.) upon the predecessors of Velazcjuez 
and MuriUo, and the history of the vanous 
schools of painting in Spain ; and these, with 
the masterly artide in !No. cliv. upon the his- 
tory of Spanish architecture, make up a trea- 
tise on Spanish art no less remarkable for its 
learning than for its lucidity and brilliancy. 
In the handbook the infectious spirit of en- 
joyment is perhaps the quality that most of 
all commends it to the ordinary reader, but 
there too the critical faculty and the artist's 
eye always make themselves felt. He was 
a kindly critic, severe in cases of pretended 
erudition, but always generous and cordial 
in his recognition of genuine work. 

Besides the writings already mentioned he 
wrote in 1837 a pamphlet called * Historical 
Enquiry into the Unchangeable Character of 
a w ar in Spain,' a trenchant reply to * The 
Policy of England in Spain,* a pamphlet in 
support of Lord Palmerston. He also wrote 
the explanatory letterpress for * Apaley House 
and Walmer Castle, illustrated by plates/ 
1853 ; for the * Guide to the Diorama of the 
Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington/ 1852; 
and for ^ Tauromachia, or the Bull Fights of 
Spain, illustrated/ 1852. 

[Times, 4 Sept. 1858 ; Fraser's Mag. October 
1858.] J. O. 

I FORD, SIMON (1619 P-1G99), divine, 
son of Richard Ford, was bom at East Ogwell^ 

I near Newton Bushel, Devonshire, about 1619, 
was educated at the g^mmar schools of 
Exeter and Dorchester, and entered Mag- 
dalen Ilall, Oxford, in 1636. He was lineally 
related to Nicholas Wadham, founderof Wad- 
ham College, but failed to obtain a scholar- 
ship there. In 1641 he proceeded B.A., and 
was expelled from Oxford soon afterwards 
on account of his strong puritan leanings 
(Wood, Fastiy ii. 147). "VN hen the parlia- 
mentary visitors were sent to Oxford in 1647, 
Ford returned and was received with much 
honour. He took the degree of M. A. 12 Dec. 

1648, was made a delegate of the visitors in 

1649, and was created B.D. * by dispensation 
of the delegates,' 16 Feb. 1649-50. His friend 
Dr. Edward Reynolds, who had become dean 
of Christ Church, admitted him as a senior 
student there, and he frequently preached at 
St. Mary's. A sermon delivered against the 
Engagement of 1651 led to his removal from 
his studentship. He became lecturer of New- 
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ington Green, London, and later vicar of St. 
Lawrence, Reading. There he engaged in 
much local controversy. In an assize sermon 
preached in 1654 he denoimced the people 
of Reading for their support of extravagant re- 
ligious views, and was called before the grand 
jury to explain his conduct (cf. The Case of 
the Tmon of Reading stated, 1664,p. 17). Two 
years later a quaker named Thomas Speed ex- 
cited his wrath. Ford and Christopher Fowler 
tiq. v.], another Reading clergyman, pub- 
ished jointly ' A Sober Answer to an Angry 
Epistle . . . written in haste by T. Speed,' 
London, 1656, to which Speed replied in 
'The Guilty-covered Clergyman unvailed,* 
1066. In July 1659 Ford left Reading to 
become vicar of All Saints, Northampton. 
On 30 Jan. 1660-1 he preached at Northamp- 
ton against ' the horrid actual murtherers of 
Charles L' In 1665 he proceeded D.D. at 
Oxford. On 30 March 1670 he was chosen 
minister of Bridewell, London, but resigned 
the post on becoming vicar of St. Mary, Alder- 
manbury, 29 Dec. following. Failing health 
compelled him to remove to the rectory of Old 
Swinford, Worcestershire, which was con- 
ferred on him by Thomas Foley [q. v.] on 
22 May 1676. He died at Old Swinford 7 April 
1699, and was buried in his church. His wife, 
Martha Stampe of Reading, died 13 Nov. 1684. 
Ford's chief works are : 1. * Ambit io Sacra. 
Conciones dusB Latine habitae ad Academicos 
Oxon.,' Oxford, 1650. 2. * Two Dialogues 
concerning Infant Baptism,' the first pub- 
lished in 1654 and the two together in 1656, 
with a commendatory preface by the Rev. 
Thomas Blake of Tam worth. 3. * The Spirit 
of Bondage and Adoption largely and prac- 
tically handled, together with a Discourse on 
the Duty of Prayer in an Afflicted Condition,' 
London, 1655. 4. * A Sober Answer ' [see 
above], London, 1656. 5. * A Short Cate- 
chism declaring the practical use of the 
Covenant interest of Baptism of the Infant 
Seed of Believers,' London, 1657, an epitome 
of No. 2. 6. < Three Poems relating to the 
late dreadful Destruction of the City of Lon- 
don by Fire . . . entituled: I. Conflagratio 
Londmensis [in Latin hexameters with Eng- 
lish translation in heroic verse]; II. Lon- 
dini quod reliquum [in Latin elegiacs with 
English translation] ; III. Actio in Londini 
Incendarios 'fin Latin hexameters only],Lon- 
don, 1667. The first two parts have separate 
title-pages. A copy in the Bodleian of the 
first poem is entitled * The Conflagration of 
Loncu)n, poetically deleniated,' and has com- 
mendatory manuscript verses by John Mill 
addressed to Thomas Barlow (afterwards 
bishop). A fourth part, * Londini renascent is 
Imago poetics,' publish^ inLatin only inl6689 



was issued in an English translation in 1669. 
In its Latin form it is sometimes bound up 
with the three earlier poems. 7. ' Carmen 
Funebre ex occasione Conflagrationis North- 
amptonae, 20 Sent. an. 1675 confla^tae, con- 
cinnatum,' London, 1676 ; republi^ed in an 
English translation bv F. A., M.A., as * The 
Fall and Funeral of Northampton in 1677.' 
8. 'A Plain and Profitable Exposition of, 
and Enlargement upon, the Church Cate- 
chism,' London, 1684, 1686. 9. *A new 
version of the Psalms of David,' in metre, 
London, 1688. Ford also translated two 
discourses for the first volume of the English 
version of < Plutarch's Morals,' London, 1684. 
His published sermons are also very numerous. 
They include sermons on the king's return, 
1660 ; on the burial of Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
James Langham, 1665 ; on the Duke of York's 
victory over the Dutch, 1665. * A Discourse 
concerning God's Judgments,' London, 1678, 
was prepared as a preface to James Dling- 
worth's accoimt of ' a man [John Duncalf] 
whose hands and legs rotted off in the parish 
of King's S^nrnford in Staffordshire, where 
he died 21 June 1677.' Both tracts were 
reissued in 1751 with a notice of the cir-' 
cumstances by William Whiston, * with his 
reasons for the republication thereof, taken 
from the Memoirs.' Edward Stillingfleet, 
bishop of Worcester, wrote a preface for * the 
substance of two sermons preached ' by Ford 

* at the performance of publick penance by 
certain criminals on the Lord's Day, usually 
called Midlent Sunday, 1696, in the parish 
church of Old Swinford,' London, 1697. A 
graceful piece of Latin verse by Ford, en- 
titled *Piscatro,' and dedicated by him to 
Archbishop Sheldon, was first published in 

* Musarum Anglicanarum Analecta,' vol. i. 
1721, and was issued in an English verse 
translation (by Tipping Silvester) at Oxford 
in 1733. 

[Wood's Athenae Oxod., ed. Bliss, iv. 756-60; 
Burro ws's Visitation of Oxford University, Cam- 
den Soc. ; Brit. Mu8. Cat. ; art. infra, Fowleb, 
Christopher.] S. L. L. 

FORD, STEPHEN {d, 1694), noncon- 
formist divine, is said to have been a ser>'ant 
to the head of a college at Oxford. He cer- 
tainly studied at Oxford, though at what 
college does not appear. During the Com- 
monwealth he was presented to the vicarage 
of Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, where, after 
his eiectment in 1602, he still continued to 

Ereacn privately as he had opportunity. But 
e was sadly harassed by reason of his noncon- 
formity, and at length, on some of his ene- 
mies threatening his life, he removed to Lon- 
don. There he settled with a congregation 
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in Miles Lane, Cannon Street, and continued 
to officiate as their pastor nearly thirty years. 
He often preached in the time of the plague^ 
when other ministers had fled into the 
country. In May 1692 Matthew Clarke 
(1664-1726)rq« v.J was ordained joint-pastor 
with him. Ford is said to haye died * some 
time in the year 1694 ' (Waltbb Wilson, 
Dissenting Churches^ i. 473). He published : 
1. 'The £yil Tongue condemnea; or, the 
Heinousness of Defaming and Backbitins;,' 
8yo, London, 1672. 2. * A Gospel-Church : 
or, God*s Holy Temple opened,* 8yo, London, 
1676, and other tracts yaguely mentioned by 
Calamy. Ford was one of the twenty-one 
diyines who subscribed John Faldo*s * Qiiaker- 
ism No Christianity,' 8vo, 1675. 

[Calamy and Palmer's Noncoiif. Memorial 
(1802-3), iii. 121-2; Walter Wilson's Dissents 
ing Churches, i. 472-3, 476-7 ; Joseph Smith's 
Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana, p. 188. J G. G-. 

FORD, THOMAS (d. 1648), composer, 
was one of the musicians of Henry, Prince of 
Wales. The appendix to Dr. Birch's * Life * of 
the prince shows that in 1611 Ford received 
a salary of 30/. per annum, which was soon 
afterwards increased to 40/. He with the 
rest of the musicians may possibly haye been 
appointed before the prince was created Prince 
of Wales (see Birch, p. 427 n.) It is pro- 
bable that after the prince's death the salaries 
were continued, for in 1626 he received a 
grant of 80/. per annum, * 40/. for the place 
he formerly held, and 40/. for that which 
John Ballard deceased held ' (Rymer, Faedera^ 
ed. 1716, xviii. 728). In 1607 he published 
* Musicke of Sundrie Kindes. Set forth in 
two Bookes. The first whereof are Aries 
(sic) for four Voices to the Lute, Orphorion, 
or Basse-Viol, with a Dialogue for two Voices, 
and two Basse-Viols in parts tunde the Lute 
way. The second are Pavens, Galiards, Al- 
maines,Toies, Iigges,Thumpes,and such like, 
for two Basse-Viols, the Liera way, so made 
as the greatest number may serve to play 
alone, very easy to be performde. Composed 
by Thomas Ford. Imprinted at London by 
lolm Windet at the Assignes of William 
Barley, and are to be sold by lohn Browne 
in Saint Dunstons churchyard in Fleetstreet, 
1607.' The first book, containing eleven 
songs, among which are the celebrated * Since 
first I saw your face,' and * There is a Lady 
sweet and kind,' is dedicated to Sir Richard 
Weston, and the second, containing eighteen 
pieces, to Sir Richard Tichborne. An anthem, 
m five parts, *Let God arise,' is printed in 
the Musical Antiquarian Society s publica- 
tion for 1845 (p. 61), from a set of manu- 
script part-books in the possession of the 



editor, Mr. Rimbcult, and formerly in that of 
John Eyelyn. Ford contributed to Sir Wil- 
liam Leighton's 'Tears and Lamentacicnisof 
a Sorrowfull Soule' (1614) two anthems, 
' Almighty Ood, which hast me brought,' for 
four voices with lute and treble-yiol, and 
'Not unto us 'for five voices. In Hilton's 
' Catch that catch can' (1662) three sacred 
canons by Ford are contained: 'I am bo 
weary' (r^rinted in Bukwbt's lfMf.iiL415), 
* O Lord,! lift my heart to Thee,' and * Look 
down, Lord' {&, n. 416). Another canon, 
' Haste thee, O Lord,' contained in Tudwa/s 
collection {Harl, MS. 7837), ascribed to 
Ramsey, is considered by Mr. T. Oliphant to 
be by Ford (pencil note in MS.) i>brd died 
in November 1648, and was buried on the 
17th in St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

[Hawkins's Hist. ed. 1853, pp. 566, 570; 
Birch's Life of Henry, Prince of Wales, 1760, 
pp. 427, 455, 467 ; Grove's Diet. i. 540 ; Re^ 
ters of St. Margaret's, Westminster ; authorities 
quoted above.] J. A. F. M. 

F9RD, THOMAS (1598-1674), noncon- 
formist divine, was bom at Brixton, Devon- 
shire, in 1698. According to Wood he was 
entered, in Easter term 1619, a batler in 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, as a member of which 
he proceeded B.A. 22 Feb. 1624, and M.A. 

1 June 1627 {Fa^ti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 414, 
431). When taking orders he became *a 
very faithful ' tutor m his house for several 
years. Ilis puritanical opinions, which he 
took no pains to conceal, subjected him to 
considerable persecution at the hands of 
Laud. Accepted Frewen [q. v.], then presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, * changed the com- 
munion-table in the chapel into an altar,' 
as the puritans considered. Several of the 
preachers at St. Mary's inveighed against this 
innovation. Ford in his turn preached on 

2 Thess. ii. 10, 12 June 1031, and offered 
some* smart, reflections ^ on making the eucha- 
rist a sacrifice, setting up altars instead of 
tables, and bowing to them. This plain 
speaking having excited the wrath 01 the 
Laudian party, the next Saturday the vice- 
chancellor (William Smith) called Ford be- 
fore him and demanded a copy of his sermon. 
Ford offered to give him one if he demanded 
it * statutably.* The vice-chancellor then or- 
dered him to surrender himself prisoner at 
the castle. He refused to go unless accom- 
panied by a beadle or a servant. The follow- 
ing Saturday the vice-chancellor sealed up 
his study, and afterwards searched his books 
and papers, but found nothing that could be 
urged against him, as Ford had taken care to 
secrete his private memoranda. In the mean- 
time an information was sent to Laud, then 
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icellor of the university, who returned 
punish the preachers. Thereupon 
in his Dame was fixed on St. Mary's, 
2 Julj, commanding Ford's appearance hefore 
the vice-chancellor on the oth. Appearing 
on the day appointed be was preBsett to tahe 
an oath, ct officio, to answer any questions 
about his sermon ; but he refused it, because 
there were no int«rTogatories in wriling. He 
again offered a copy of his sermon if de- 
manded according to the statutes, and the 
next day deliver^ one, which was accepted. 
But on pretence of former contumncy the 
rice-chancellor commanded him again to sur- 
render himself prisoner. Ford appealed from 
hint to the congregation, and delivered his 
appeal in writing \n the proctors (^Atherton 
Bfuch and John Doughty). They carried it 
to convocation, who relerred the cnuse to 
dele^tes, a majority of whom, upon a full 
beonng, acquitted hint of all breacli of the 
pence. From them the vice-chancellor him- 
self appealed to convocation, who agun ap- 
pointed delegates; but the time iimtted by 
statute expired before thpy could arrive at a 
decision. Laud then brought the cause be- 
fore the king and council, who heard it at 
Woodstock 23 Aug. Ford, when questioned 
bythe king, stuck manfully to his Btatement. 
In the end he was sentenced to quit the 
univerMly within four days (UtrHHWoRTH, 
Hut. Coll. pt. ii.vo!. i. pp. IIO-U). His 
popularity was such that many of the Bcholars, 
arrayed in their gowns, assembled at Mitg- 
dalen to conduct him out of the city with all 
honour. Tlie affair has been minutely set 
forth by Wood {Antiquities i/ O.e/ord, ed. 
Outch, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 374-9), who is very 
severe on Fora for his ' insolencies.' Soon 
afterwards Ford was invited by the magis- 
trates of Plymouth to become their lecturer. 
Laud was no sooner informed of this than he 
procured letters froin the king forbidding the 
townsmen to elect Ford on pain of his ma- 
jesty's displeasure, and another to the Bishop 
of Exeter, commanding him not to admit 
him in case he should be elected (Pbtnkb, 
Cctnlerburiei Dootnt, pp. 175-6). Ford, find- 
ing the bishop bent upon excluding him from 
^^ preferment in England, embraced an op- 
buoity of going abroad as chaplain to an 
flisb regiment under the command of 
onet George Fleetwood [q. v.l, in the sor- 
t of OuBtavus Adolphus. lie travelled 
jridl the colonel into Germany, and was for 
« time in garrison at Stode and Elbing. 
t Etiglish merchants at IlBmbuTg invited 
n to ne their minister, with the promise 
f ft atipnid of '2001. a year. But growing 
7 oflife abroad he returned home. Laud 
ft {ci^Uj ibifott«B hia eJUfttaoce, no 



opposition was offered to his institution to tha 
rectoiT of Aid winkle All Saints, Northamp- 
tonshire, 18 Oct. 1637, a preferment whick 
he owed to Sir Myles Fleetwood (Briimgs, 
Northampton»hiTe, ii. 310, where his name 
is misprinted ' Forth '). In 1640 he was 
elected proctor for the clergy of the diocese 
of Peterborough in the convocation which 
framed the so-called ' et cietera oath,' He 
held his rectory for ten years; but on the 
outbreak of the civil war, after a short slay 
at Exeter, he retired to London, and waa 
chosen minister of St. Faith's, and in 1&14, 
on the death of Mr. Belli, a member of the 
Westminster Assembly, Ford ftfterwarda 
settled at Exeter, where he exercised hia 
ministry with such success that 'the whole 
city was mightily reformed, and a good relish 
of the best things appeared in the gene- 
rality.' He preached in the choir of the 
cathedral ^as his brother pastors, Lewis 
Stucley and Thomas Mall, did in the nave)t 
' but,' relates Calamy, ' he was once put out 
of it, in 164LI, by Major-general Desborough, 
who quartered there, for refusing lie "En- 
gagement."' He was appointed minister of 
St. Lawrence, Exeter, and also acted as an 
assistant-cominisaioner for Devonshire. The 
enforcement of the Bartholomew Acl in 1663 
obliged him to desist from preaching pub- 
licly. A year later he was compelled hy the 
Oxford Act to remove to Exmouth, about 
nine miles from Exeter, where he lived very 

Jrivately. When the ' Indulgence ' came out 
e returned to Exeter, but in feeble health. 
He died in December 1674, in his seventy- 
sixth year, and was buried on the 28th in 
St. Lawrence's Church, Exeter, near lun wife, 
Bridget Fleetwood, and several of his chil- 
dren. HiswritingssreasfoUows; 1. "Sing- 
ing of Psalmes the duty of Christiana under 
the New Testament, or a vindication of that 
Gospel-Ordinance in V Berinons upon Ephe- 
aians v. 19,' liJmo, London, 1659; and edit., 
'with many additions,' the same year. 2. 'Tha 
Sinner condemned of himself: being a Flea 
for God agoinst all the Ungodly, provinz 
them alone guiltv of their own destruction/ 
8vo, London, 1668. 3. 'Scripture's Self- 
Evidence, proving it to be the only Rule of 
Faith ' (cit»^d by Calamy). He preached 
ones before the commons, 30 July 1045, and 
once before the lords, at a fast held 29 Apiil 
1646, and his sermons were undoubtedly pub- 
lished. Wood, who otherwise is grossly un- 
fair to Ford, states that 'a certain doctor of 
divinity of his time and perauasion, that 
knew him well, liath several limes told me 
that this our author was a man of very great 
pans and of unbynssed principles, one and 
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account of Ford is probably more correct than 
that given by Wood. According to the latter 
Ford was bom about 1603, went to college 
at sixteen, and died in 1676. 

[Wood's AtheiMB Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 1096-8; 
Calamy and Palmer's Nonconf. Memorial (1802- 
1803), ii. 26-31 ; Brook's Puritans, ii. 395-6.] 

G. G. 

FORD or FOORD, WILLIAM {fl, 161 6), 
divine, was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he g^duated B.A. m 1578. 
lie was elected fellow of his college in 1681, 
proceeded M.A. in 1582, and commenced B.D. 
in 1591. He afterwards became chaplain to 
the Levant Company at Constantinople. On 
81 July 1611 he petitioned the court for an 
augmentation of his salary of two hundred 
sequins ; on the following 1 Oct. the court 
allowed him an advance from 30/. to 50/. on 
the ground of Jiis being * well spoken of for 

faines and merits in his charge.' On 1 Sept. 
613 he intimated a wish to resign his post, 
but was requested to remain a year longer. 
He received permission to return home, 6 July 
1614. His only known publication is *A 
Sermon [on Gen. xxiii. 2-4J preached at Con- 
stantinople, in the Vines of Perah, at the 
Funeral! of the vertuous and admired Lady 
Anno Glover, sometime Wife to the Honour- 
able Knight Sir Thomns Glover, and then 
Ambassadour ordinarv for his Maiestv of 
Groat Britaino, in the Port of the Great 
Turke/ 4to, London, 1616. In dedicating 
this discourse to Lad v Went worth the author 
would perhaps be encouraged, should it prove 
acceptable to her, * to second it with some 
more pleasinp and delightfuU subiect, which 
mine owno experience liatli gatliert'd from no 
lesse painefull then farre forraigne obserua- 
tions. 

[John B. Pt'arson's Biographical Sketch of tho 
Chaplaios to the Levant Comp;iny, pp. 12, 13, 
46.] G. G. 

FORD, WILLIAM (1771-1832), book- 
seller and biblio^aphor, son of John Ford, 
tinmnn, was born at Manchester in 1 771 , and 
educated at the grammar school of that town. 
Though intended originally for the medical 
profession, he went into the Manchester trade, 
and subsequently became a book and print 
seller. While in bu^^iness as a manufacturer, 
he formed a curious and valuable library, 
which when he commenced as a bookseller 
served as the basis of the stock described in ■ 
his first catalogue, dated 1805. In this cata- , 
loguo were many rarities, one of which was 
a volume containing * Licia, or Poi*ms of 
Love,' and the original edition of Shake- 
speare's * Venus and Adonis,' 1593, now in the 



Malone collection, Bodleian Librair. The 
catalogue attracted the attention of Hblio- 
philes all over the country, and brooffht him 
mto correspondence with Dibdin, Malone, 
Heber, Bindley, and other collectors. The 
collection proauced upwards of 6,000^ In 
a letter to Dibdin, Ford wrote : ' It was mj 
love of books, not of lucre, which first in- 
duced me to become a bookseller.' His second 
catalogue came out in 1807, and his third, 
containing more than fifteen thousand arti- 
cles, in 1 BC)0-1 1 . Other catalogues followed, 
and all were esteemed for their accurate de- 
scriptions and curious bibliographical notes. 
He was a chief contributor to a series of 
papers in ' Aston's Exchange Herald,' of which 
twenty-four copies were reprinted in octavo, 
with the title, ' Bibliographiana, or Biblio- 
graphical Essays, by a Society of Gentlemen,' 
Manchester, 1817. Of a continuation of these 
papers, printed in the ' Stockport Advertiser,' 
only ten reprints were made up. In the same 
paper he wrote a useful chronology of Man- 
chester. He was also one of the early con- 
tributors to the ' Retrospective Review.' In 
1810 he met with a reverse of fortune, and 
his large stock was sold by auction. He re- 
sumed business soon after, but was not re- 
warded with the success which, in the opinion 
of Dibdin, his efforts and merit deserved. 
His last catalogue was printed at Liverpool 
in 1832, where he had carried on business 
for a few vears. Books from his stock, fre- 
quently containing annotations in his hand- 
writing, are still to be met with. He pub- 
lished a scries of local views and portraits, 
some of which were etclunl by himself. His 
j)()r(rait was painted and etched by Wyatt in 
18i>4. He died at Liverpool on 3 Oct. 183l>, 
and was buried in St. James's cemetery. 

His son John carried on the same business, 
and that of an auctioneer. A second son, 
William Henry, survived until 1882. 

[Notice by J. Crosslcy in Manchester School 
Eogister (Chethani Soc), ii. 79 ; Earwaker's Local 
GUanings, 1875, i. 38, 52, 79; Palatine Note- 
bor»k, i. 190 (a memoir by Ford of the Stringers, 
Clushire artists), ii. 124, 269, iii. 88 (list of 
his portniits, &c.); Dibdin's Bibliomania, 1811, 
pp. 164, 629 ; Dilxlin's Library Companion, p. 696; 
J)ibdin's Kemin. of a Literary Life, 1836, i. 317 ; 
Procter's Byegone Manchester, 1 880.] C. W. S. 

FORDE, FRANCIS (d. 1770), conqueror 
of Masulipatam and friend of Clive, was the 
second son of Mathew Forde of Seaforde,co. 
Down, and M.P. for Downpatrick in the 
Irish House of Commons, by Anne, daughter 
of William Brown low of Lurpan. He is said 
to have married in 1728 Mrs. Martha Geor^ 
(Burke, Landed Gentry, ed. 1882) ; but this 
is improbable, for he is first mentioned in 



the 'Army List' ns having been appointBil 
ftcaptaiD III Adlercron's (the 39lh) rednifnt 
oaSlO April 1740. Thisre-ttunentwaathefirHt 
«TM sent, to India of the king's armj, and it 
ie worthy of remark that E^re Coot* (17!i6- 
1783) [tj. v.], BfterwDrde Sir Eyre, wns only 
the junior captain when Forde was promoted 
major in it on 13 >"ov, 1755. He first appears 
in Anelo-Indian history as the commnnder of 
a Btnall party which was defent^d at Nollore 
(MiLCOLM, Life cf Clise, ii. 26) ; but Clive 
early perceived his great military abilities, 
■ad it was upon Clive's express invitation 
that Forde resided his commission in' the 
royal army in June 1758, and proceeded to 
Bengal in order to act as second in command 
to Clive in that presidency, and to li« ready 
to succeed him in case of need. 
The victory of Plussey had secured the pos- 



Dot be considered as safely established until 
the F^nch were driven out of the Deccan. 
The great don^rlayin the powerful dominion 
erected by M. Bussy, the ablest French officer 
who ever served in India in the Northern 
Circars between the company's two eastern 
preeidencies. Bussy had secured the grant of 
the coast districts known as the Nortliem 
Circars Irom the ni/am, where ho had esta- 
blished an efficient system of administration 
and organised a powerful army. At the 
beginning of 1759 the Oomte d« Lally, the 
governor-general at Pondioherry, suddenly 
recalled Bussy from Masulipatam, and ap- 
pointed 31. Couflans, an incompetent officer, 
td succeed him. At this juncture Colonel 
Forde, as be was called in anticipation of the 
colonel's commission which Chve had pro- 
mised bim from the East India Company, 
landed at Vizagapatam with a small force of 
five hundred E uropean s , t wo thousand sepoys, 
and twelve guns. He at once advanced 
against Conflans, and, after defeating bim at 
CVindore, took Kajimobendri and all the bag- 
gage of the French army. He was then 
hindered by want of money ; the ally of the 
English, Baesalat Jang, refused to pay ; the 
European soldiers mutinied ; and Fonlc was 
obliged to remain inactive for fifty days. At 
last ne determined that any action was better 
than no action ( be feared that the French 
fleet might throw reinforcements into Masu- 
lipatom, or tlmt Bussy might return j and lie 
quieted liis soldiers (ly promising them the 
whole booty of the citv- He thereupon de- 
l«risined to assault Mosulipalsm, thou|j:h 
bd had barely nine hundred men with him 
•Atrrdcdiictingbislosaee by sickness and the 
gvrisons ho bod left at fUjimabendri and 
iBaaggpatam. At midnight on 2Q Jan. the 
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BSSBult took place ; 284, or nearly one-third 
of Forde'* liltlenrmy, were killed or wounded, 
but the city was taken, and five hundred 
French soldiers uud 3,100 sepoys surrendered 
themselves pri>ioners. The result of this gal- 
lant action was that the French lost their 
foothold in the Deccan, and the Nortliem 
Circars were ceded to the East India Com- 
pany. Fordewasbothpublicly and privately 
thanked by Clive, but his disappointment was 
bitter when he found, on reluming to Cal~ 
cutta, that after having resigned his conunis- 
sion in the king's army the directors of the 
East India Company lud refUsed to confirm 
his commieaion in tneir service. His disap- 

f ointment wa* aggravated by the return to 
ndia of his junioT,Eyre Coote, with therank 
of lieutenant-colonel in the king's service, and 
the command of a fine regiment. Nevertheless 
he was ready to assist Clive in his opera- 
tions a^insC the Dutch atChinsnrah, and it 
was to Torde that Clive pencilled bis famous 
note when Forde reported that the Dutch 
were in a favourable powtion to be attacked, 
and that he only wanted an order in council 
to attack. ' Attack at once ; will send 
order in council,' was Clive's response on the 
bock of a playing-card, and ho then resumed 
his game. Forde did attack, and completely 
defeated the Dutch, and in the following rear 
be returned to England with Clive. CUve 
obtained a company's commission for Forde, 
and bis great quarrel with Sulivan and bis 
party in the India House was largely due to 
Clive's advocacy of Forde for high military 
command in India, in opposition to the Suli- 
van candidate. Eyre CooI«. Forde remained 
for some time in England, and in 1769 ho 
was appointed, on Cuve'a recommendation, 
to bo one of the tbre« supervisors who were 
to be despatched to India with full powers 
loexamineintoeveiy deportment of aomiuis- 
tration. The three supervisors, Mr. Henrv 
Vansitlart. M,P., Mr. Luke Scrafton, taii 
Forde, set sail irom Portsmouth in Septem- 
ber 1739 on board the Aurora frigate ; they 
touched at the Cape of Q<H>d Hope on 37 Deo. 
1769, and were never heard of again. 

[Bnrke'aLttuJedQeiiti7,t.1.1882; ArmvLists. 
ITGi-S ; Orme's Nairatiro of AlTairs in niiijo- 
stan; Molcolm'sLifeof Cliro; Hill's History «f 
India: StubU's Bistory of tlie Bengal ArtlllMy, 
which contuios good plans.] H. M. H. 

POHDE, SjUHJEL (1805-lfi28),paintcr, 
bom at Cork ou & April 1806, was son of 
Samuel Forde, a tradesman, who became in- 
volved in dilBculiJea, and went to America, 
deserting bis &mily. The elder brotlier 
was a Ia1ent«d musician, and i^'as able to 
vara sufficient to send young Samuel to 
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ichool, where he learnt Latin and French. A 
friend, Mr. Aun^er, taught him Latin, and 
he learnt Greek by his own perseverance. 
Forde very soon displayed a talent for art, 
and though Cork did not offer much to in- 
spire a youthful artist, his taste for literature 
helped to nourish and foster the high aspira- 
tions which distinguished, eyen in his school- 
boy days, the numberless sketches on which 
he employed himself. He became a student 
in the Cork Academy^, drawing from the col- 
lection of casts which Lord Listowel had 
obtained for that institution. The master, 
Chalmers, was also a scene painter, and tauffht 
Forde distemper painting, so that he was able 
to be employed at the tneatre. He had an 
intention of becoming a mezzotint engraver, 
and taught himself the art with materials 
roughly made by his own hands, but soon 
relinquished any further practice, and became 
a teacner of drawing, and subsequently master 
in the Cork Mechanics' Institute. Among 
his fellow-students and intimate friends was 
Daniel Maclise [q. v.] U^ to about twenty 
years of age Forde was principally engaged 
on works of a decorative character painted 
in distemper ; in 1826 he was able to execute 
works of his own invention, and give ex- 
pression to the grand projects which ms poeti- 
cal mind conceived. His first picture was 
the ' Vision of Tragedjr/ the idea taken from 
Milton, which was painted in distemper, in 
grey and white. A cartoon for this subject 
was in the possession of Mr. Justice Willes, 
and was presented by his nephew to the South 
Kensington Museum. Forde was continually 
occupied in projecting pictures of an ambi- 
tious nature. In November 1827 he painted 
in two days a * Crucifixion' for the chapel of 
Skibbereen. In October 1827 his lungs first 
became affected. Early in 1828 he com- 
menced a large picture of the * Fall of the 
Rebel Angels,' but although he was able to 
dispose of the picture, he was not destined to 
complete it. He slowly sank under the in- 
crease of his consumptive symptoms, and died 
on 29 July 1828, at the early age of twenty- 
three. He was buried in St. Finn Barr's 
churchyard at Cork. 

[Dublin Univ. Mag. (March 1846), xxv. 338; 
O'DriscoU's Life of Daniel Maclise ; Kedgrave's 
Diet, of Artists.] L. C. 

FORDE, THOMAS {d. 1582), catholic 
divine, was bom in Devonshire and educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he obtained 
a fellowship. He proceeded B.A. 13 May 
1563, and commenced M.A. 14 July 1567 
(BoASE, Register of tJie Univ. of Oxford^ p. 
251). On being converted to the Roman 
catholic faith he went in 1570 to the Eng- 



lish College at Douay. In March 1572-3 
he was ordained priest at Brussels, with 
Richard Bristow [q. v.] and Ghregory Martin, 
these being the first three alumni who were 
presented for holy orders from Douay Col- 
legpe. He took the degree of B.D. in the 
university of Douay in 1576, and soon after- 
wards returned to England upon the mis- 
sion. On 17 July 1581 he was apprehended 
with Edmimd Campion [q. v.l and John Col- 
leton fq. v.], in the house of Mr. Yates at 
Lyfora, Berkshire. He was conveyed to 
London with the other priests and com- 
mitted to the Tower. On the testimony of 
two perjured witnesses he was convicted of 
complicity in the pretended conspiracy of 
Rheims and Rome, although he nisd never 
been in either of those cities. Sentence of 
death was pronounced 21 Nov. 1581. On 
28 May 15i82 he was executed with two 
other priests, John Short and Robert John- 
son. Between the time of their condemna- 
tion and execution they were examined in 
the Tower by the attorney- and solicitor- 

general, Popham and Egerton, and two civi- 
ans^ Dr. Hammond and Dr. Lewis, in order 
to elicit from them opinions which might be 
considered treasonable in reference to the 
bull of Pope Pius V and the deposing power 
of the holy see. Forde was beatified by the 
decree of Pope Leo XIII, dated 29 Dec. 1886. 

[Bridgowater s ConcertatioEcclesise Catholicse, 
ff. 85 6, 86 6 ; Challoner's Missionaiy Priests 
(1741), i. 77; Dodd's Church Hist. ii. 107; 
Douay Diaries, p. 423 ; Hist, del Glorioso Mar- 
tirio di diciotto Sacerdoti (Macerata, 1585), 
p. 127 ; Kaissius, Catalogus Christi Sacerdotum, 
p. 28 ; Simpson's Life of Campion, p. 220 seq. ; 
Stanton's Menology, p. 238 ; Stow's Annales 
(1615), p. 694; Tablet, 15 Jan. 1887, pp. 81, 
82.] T. C. 

FORDE, THOMAS (/. 1660), author, 
describes himself as belonging to the neigh- 
bourhood of Maldon, Essex, bein^ of the same 
kindred as John Udall, the puritan (Fokde, 
FcBnestray p. 135). He was a staunch and 
pious royalist. His books indicate some 
classical attainments. James Howell was 
apparently intimate with him. His earliest 
work was * The Times Anatomized in several 
characters, by T. F.,' London, 1647. This 
series of pointed essays on such topics as 
'A Good Subject,' * A Soldier of Fortune,' 
^ Religion,' and the like, has sometimes been 
wrongly assigned to the famous Fuller. Oldys 
first showed that Forde was the author. An 
early manuscript note in the copy in the 
British Museum gives the writer's name as 
* T. Ford, servant to Mr. Sam. Man.' ' Lusus 
FortuncB, the play of Fortune ; continually 
acted by the severall creatures on the Stage 
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of iha "World," London, 1649, consiBta of a 
number of moral esBsya, illuEtraCed hy qao- 
tBtiona from ancient and modem literaCures. 
Among modem writers, Speuser, Oowley, 
Donne, Corawallis, Boiron, Fuller, HatI, 
Heylyn, and Sylvester are represented, A 
Lntln poem prefixed is signed I. H. (James 
Howell ?). In 1600 appeared five tracts 
which are sometimes met with as separate 
publications and sometimes bound together 
m a single volume, bearing the general title 
* Virtus Rediviva, with several other pieces 
from the same pen,' Each piece has a sepa- 
rate iLtle-paKu and is sepsratelj paged. 
(1) 'Virtus Rediviva, or a Panegrrick on 
thtt I&te Icing, Charles I,' consists of a prose 
tract and two elegies in verse, written on 
the anniversaries of Charles Fs execution in 
1667 and 1668 respectively, (2) 'Love's 
Labyrinth, or the Royal Shepherdess, a Tram- 
Comedie, by Tho. Forde Philolhal,' is partly 
imitated from Robert Greene's 'Arcadia,' 



bodily from Greene; another is a version of 
Anacreon's 'Love's Duel.' The play 
blank verse, tt was never acled, Verses 
by 'N.C and Edward Barwick are prefixed. 
(3) 'ATheatreofWita, Ancient and Modem,' 
a collection of apophthegms. (4) 'Fieneatra 
in Pectore, or Familiar Lelt^rs, apparently 
a seleetionfromForde'aactual correspondence 
with his father, a friend at Barbudoea, E. B. 
(Edward BarwickP), and others. In a letter 
addressed to ' Mr. T. F.,' i.e. the famous 
Thomas Foller, he praises unstintedly Ful- 
ler's 'Church Htstorv' (p. 135). Onp. 16fl 
he translales Martial's ' Non amo te Sabidi,' 
&c., as ' I do not like thee, Nell,' &c., the 
prototype of the better-known ' I do not like 
thee. Dr. Fell ' [cf. Fell, Johs, and Brown, 
Thouas or Tom]. (5) 'FraRmenta Poetica, 
or Poetical Diversions with a panegyrick 
upon his sacred Majestie's most happy re- 
turn on the 29 May 1660.' Besides sacred 
)wiems, there are some verses here in praise 
nf George Herbert and Thomas Bastard. 
The description ' Philothal,' which commonly 

follows Forde's name on his title-pages, is 

lOtly an abbreviation of 'Philo-tLa- 
o»,' a lover of the sea. 

''■ manoacript Choms V'atuni \a Addit. 
i 344S9, f. too ; Forda's works ; Brit. Mas. 
JL ; Bailey's Life of Thomas Fuller, pp. SSS-S, 
9.] S. L. L. 

'ORDHAM, GEORGE (1837-1887), 
»y, son of James F'ordham, was bom at 
Jn6rldgeon24SepI. 1837. He was trained 
■ the turf by Richard Drewitt and Edward 
V^i tuid at the age of thirteen had his 



earliest mount at Brighton. In October 1S6I 
he gained his first victory in the Trial Stakes 
at the Brighton autumn meeting. He carried 
off the Cambridgeshire in 1853 on little 
David, and in the following year he unex- 
pectedly won the Chester Cup on Epami- 
nondas. From this time Fordham became a 
ery popular rider. In 1855 he was at the 
head of the list of winning jockeys, and dur- 
ing eight succeeding years he occupied the 
ne position, his best record being 165 wins 
1662. In 1869 he won his first important 
:e, the One Thousand Guineas. The same 
year hewon the OaksonSummerside. Ford- 
ham won the Ascot Cup five times, the 
Alexandra Plate once, the Gold Vase six 
, the Ascot Stakes twice, and the Prince 
of Wales's Stakes four times. He rode several 
favourites for the Derby, but only won it in 
187a upon Sir Bevj-s. Fordham had in all 
twenty-two mounts for the Derby, his last 
appearance in the race being in 1883, when 
he was unplaced on Ladislas. He never won 
the St. Leger, though be rode twenty-two 
races. He won the Oaks five times. For 
the Two ThousandOuineas Fordham had also 
twenty-two mounts, but only won twice. He 
secured the One Thousand Guineas seven 
times out of twentv-one mounts for that lace. 
Many of Fordham s best efforts were in small 
races, when be frequently succeeded against 
expectation by his singular skill and resolu- 
tion. His greatest achievement is said to 
have been in 1671, when he won the Cam- 
bridgeshire on Sabinus. His only Cesare- 
witcu victory was in 1867, when the famous 
dead heat occurred between three. 

Fordham was a great favourite on the con- 
tinent, and especially in France, where he 
frequently rode. He won the Grand PiiK 
de Paris in 1867, 1868, and 1B81, Uie French 
Derby in 1861 and 1668, and the French 
Oaks in 1880. He had no superior as a rider 
of two-year-oldfl, His weight was only 
Sst. 121b. when he won his first Cambridge- 
shire. His services were much in request 
from a very early period ; and one owner pre- 
sented him with a Bible, a testimonial pin, 
and a gold-mounted whip, all of which he- 
preserved through life, religiously follow- 
ing the motto engraved upon the whip of 
'Honesty is the beat policy.' Healso received 
souvenirs from the Rothschilds, the Prince 
of Wales, and other patrons of the turf. 
He was frequently offered 1,B00/. a year to 
ride in England and France, but he would 
never agree to receive a fixed salary. 

During the latter part of his career failing 
health freguuntlv kept Fordham out of the 
saddle. Between 1875 and 1878 he was 
not seen in public. His last win was in 
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Leopold de Rothschild's colours on Brag in 
the Urii^hton Cup of 1883, and his last race 
the Park Stakes at Windsor in August 1884. 
He carried the most implicit confidence of all 
bis employ erS) and was kind to young jockeys. 
It was said that he neyer attempted to take 
advantage of a youngster at the start. 

Fordham was twice married : first to Miss 
Hyde of Lewes, who died in 1879; and 
secondly to her cousin. Miss Leith. After 
the loss of his first wife he went to reside at 
West Brighton, where an accident in riding 
produced a concussion of the brain. He was 
for weeks in a serious condition. At the 
close of 1884 Fordham left Brighton and re- 
turned to Slough, where he baa previously 
lived, and he died there 12 Oct. 1887. 

Fordham was devoted to his family. He 
was never known to give a vote for a parlia- 
mentary candidate in his life. lie was ex- 
tremely reticent on horse-racing, bad a deep 
aversion to gambling of all kinds, and ever 
showed the ^atest anxiety to keep his son 
from being in any way associated with the 
turf. His own career was scrupulously 
honourable. 

[Times, Sportsman, and Morning Post, 13 Oct. 
1887.] 

FORDUN, JOHN (d. 1384 P), is the 
writer upon whom Walter Bower fq. v.] 
based the earlier part of bis great worK, the 
* Scotlchronicon.' At the end of his cbro- 
niclo Walter Bower claims for himself books 
vi-xvi., while to his predecessor he allows 
books i-v. (Scotichron. i. 1, ii. 513). Fordim 
wrote fifteen of the first twenty-three chap- 
ters of book vi. also (i^. i. 338), and the rest of 
Bower's work down to 1383 is very largely 
based upon Fordun's notes (Prolog. Scoti- 
chron. i. 1). Even in the first five books of 
the * Scotichronicon ' there are, however, 
many massages [see Bower, Walter] inter- 
polated by Bower. 

The prefaces to the later redactions of 
the ' Scotichronicon ' are our only authority 
for Fordun's life. He only once intimates 
Ills name byanacrostic(FoRDUX, p. 3; Scott- 
chroji. i. 3). The important manuscript of 
the * Scotichronicon ' in the British Museum 
(Royal l/ibrary, 13 EX), commonly known 
as the * Black Book of Paisley ' (a fifteenth- 
century manuscript), calls John de Fordun 
^capellanus ecclesio) Aberdonensis,' while 
the * prologue 'to the * Scotichronicon ' styles 
him * dominus Joannes Fordoun, presbyter ' 
(Skene, pref. p. xvii ; Murray, pp. 2, 15). 
From these indications Mr. Skene has in- 
ferred that he was a * chantrey priest ' in the 
cathedral at Aberdeen (p. xiv). From the 
preface to another manuscript we learn that 



Edward 'Langschankes/ the tyrant, had car- 
ried off to England or burnt all the truly 
national records of the Scotch history. After 
their loss, ' a certain venerable ' priest, Lord 
John Fordon, desired to repair tne loss, and, 
after collecting in his own country, wandered 
like a 'curious bee' with his mannscript 
(* Codex Sinualis ') in his breast, ' in prato 
Britanni® et in oraculis Hibemisd, per civi- 
tates et oppida, per uniyersitates et collegia, 
per ecclesias et coenobia, inter historicos con- 
versans et inter chronographos perendinaiu' 

Sef. to Book of Cupar ; the Dublin MS. of 
tichron. ap. Skeite, pp. 49, 60). This 
journey in quest of materials is calculated, 
from internal evidence, to have taken place 
between 1363 and 1384. In the prologue to 
the 'Scotichronicon' Bower teus us of a 
conversation in which a certain venerable 
doctor remarked that he could very well re- 
collect this writer of whom the company 
made so much : * He was an unlearned man 
(homo simplex), and not a graduate of any 
school ' (Scotichron, i. 1). Mr. Murray sug- 
gests that the John Fordun whose name ap- 
pears in the * Exchequer Rolls of Scotland ' as 
making certain payments on behalf of the 
burgesses of Perth in 1393-5 was the his- 
torian (Murbat, pp. 2, 3; cf. Srchequer 
Molls of Scotland^ in. 366). He also remarks 
that Fordun must have been the friend of 
Walter Wardlaw, the bishop of Glasgow and 
legatus a latere in Scotland, and, if a chantry- 
priest of Aberdeen, must likewise have known 
John Barbour [q. v.] (Murray, pp. 2, 3 ; cf. 
Fordun, bk. v. c. 50). Fordun probably died 
soon after 1384, the year in which his annals 
end. 

Fordun's writings, as now preserved, consist 
of : 1 . * Chronica Gentis Scotorum.* 2. * Gesta 
Annalia.' Some manuscripts also include 
certain * materials.' Of these materials a 
great part has been worked up into the later 
books of his ^ Chronica ; ' the rest consist of 
documents relating to the * controversy with 
England as to the independence of Scotland.* 
These * Independence ' documents appear in 
book vi. of the *• Chronica ' as contained in 
the Wolfenbiittel MS., and before the * Gesta 
Annalia.' In the Trinity Coll. Cambridge MS. 
they are found in the middle of the * Gesta 
Annalia ' at the year 1284. Of the ' Chronica 
Gentis Scotorum/ book i. is almost entirely 
mythical ; book ii. continues the stoiy of the 
Scots from their first king in Great Britain, 
Fergus, to the days of Maximus and Theo- 
dosius (c. 395 a.d.) ; book iii. extends to the 
days of Charles the Great (c. 814 a.d.) ; book 
iv. down to the reign of Macbeth (1057 a.d.); 
book V. from Malcolm Canmore's accession to 
the death of King David (1153 a.d.) The 
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last eighteen chapters of this book are made 
■up of ejitracts from Abbot Baldred or Ailred 
01 BieTauli, ' Ijimentatio pro morte regis | 
David.' At this point the ' Oesta Atmalia ' I 
Uke up the narrative, and continue it from 
the accession of MalcolmIV(1153i.D.)down 
tol383A,.». The historical chapters of book 
vL (i.e. cc. 9-23) are a sketch of English 
liiBtory from Cerdic, or rather Woden, down 
to the death of Edward the Confessor. 

From Mr, Skene's careful analyses of the 
e£tant manuscripts of these works it appears 
that Fordun compiled the materials for 
book V. find the atill extant part of book vi. 
fcefore his journey into Englond; for the ad- 
ditions which these books in their later form 
coatain ' are frequently token from William 
cf Malmesbury, while in the materiala there 
is no allusion to that writer.' Of the ' Gesta 
Annalia' there also seem to be two texts, the 
*arlier one of which (represented hy Cotton 
TiteUius MS. E. li., a sixteenth-centuiT 
manuscript, and Trinity Coll. Dublin MS. 
E. 2, 28, a sist-eenth- or Bevent«enth-century 
manuscript) wa« plainly drawn up in 1363, 
for the list of English kings in chapter 80 
ends with 'Edwardustertius qui nunc est,' and 
the history of events breaks off with the 

?e8r 1363. On the other hand, the Wolfen- 
iittel MS. (fourteenth centurv) corries on 
Ihe narrative to 1383, and, after recording 
the Black Prince's death, winds up the list of 
English kings with ' Edwardus princeps ge- 
nuit Ricsrdum qui nunc est' (Skene, pref. 
pp. xxsii-iii ; cf Foanirff, ^p. 319, 382, 38-3). 
It was apparently after his journey into Eng- 
land that Fordun compiled the first four 
books, and brought the' Gesta Annalia'down 
to 13M or 1386. 

Fordun's authorities are collected by Mr. 
Skene at the end of the second volume of his 
«dition. He was an historian of no RTeat 
discernment when dealing with early times, 
lut becomes more valuable the nearer he 
gets to his own days. There can be little 
doubt that he mode use of Irish materials in 
his work. 

[Johanois de Fordun, Chronica Gentis Sca- 
tomia, Tola, i. and ii. ed. Skene, for the Histo- 
Tian* of Scotland (Edinbnrgh, 1871-2); Jubannis 
do FonJun, Scotichronioon, ed. Honrne. a vols. 
(Oiford, 1722) ; Gale's Seript«ros, voL iii, : Bos-pf'B 
.Seotichronicon. ed. Goodall (Edinburgh, 1759)- 
All the raforenCBS to Fordun are to SkcDo's edi- 
tion; tboio to the SratichroniiMn to Goodnll's 
JJotes on the Black Book of Paisley (New Club 
Series) by David Murray (Paisley, 1S8A); Die 
Baitdeehrinen der herroglicbea Bibliothelc atx 
"Wolfenbattel (Otto von Hsinemann, Walfon- 
Ithttel, 188S), vol. i. pt. ii. p. 2S. Mr. Skene's 
preface to theflrBtvolnmsof his Fordun conlJiiQB 
a predse account of the varion* manuscripts of 



Fordun and Bower ; he boa here collected every- 
thing thnt aaa be said about his autbor'a Ufa 
and wort.) T. A. A. 

FOBDYCE, ALEXANDER {d. 1789), 
banker, youngest son of Provost Fordyce 
of Aberdeen, and brother to David, James, 
and William Fordyce, each of whom is 
separately noticed, was educated, under his 
uncle, Thomas Blachwell the younger [q, v.], 
and was afterwards for some time in the 
hosiery trade at Aberdeen. Abandooing 
this occupation, he went to London, and 
obtained a situation as outdoor clerk to a 
banker named Boldero. Eventually he be- 
came the most active partner in the firm of 
Neale, James, Fordyce, i Down. Under his 
guidance this firm speculated freely, and 
gained a large sum by obtaining earlj^ intel- 
ligence of the signature of the preliminaries 
of the peace of Paris in 1763, and a still 
Inrgeroiiewhen East India stock rose greatly 
in 1784-5. With the proceeds of these and 
other speculations Fordyce purchased an es- 
tate and built a fine house at Koehampton, 
where he lived in great magni flee nee. He 
stood as a candidate for the borough of Col- 
chester at the general election of 1788, and 
spent nearly 14,000;., but was defeated by 
twenty-four votes. On this he proceeded to 
build a hospital and otherwise 'nurse' the 
borough. In 1770 he married Lady Mar- 
garet Lindsay, second daughter of the Earl 
of Balcarres. The tide of fortune then 
turned ; he lost heavily at the beginning of 
1771 in the nuctuationsof the market caused 
by the dispute with Spain about the Falk- 
land Islands. His partners became alarmed, 
but it is said be succeeded in quieting their 
fears by the simple expedient of showing 
them a pile of bank notes which he had bor- 
rowed for the purpose for a few hours. His 
losses continuing, be absconded, and the bank 
stopped payment on 10 June 1773. The 
stoppage precipitated a crisis which was im- 
pending in consequence of the collapsH of a 
speculative mania in Scotland; no bankrupt- 
cies of importance happened for a few days, 
but then a great panic arose in Ihe city. Sir 
Richard Glyn and Halifax stopped payment, 
though only temporarily as it turned nut, 
and the stoppage of Sir George Colebrooke 
was only prevented with difficully. Fordyce 
soon returned and went through his exami- 
nation at the QuildhatI, although his life was 
supposed b) be in dangerfr^mthemob. His 
deficiency seems to have been about 100,000/. 
He died 8 Sept. 1789, at Mr. Mead's in George 
Street, PortmanSquare. A sermon by Thomas 
Taller,publiabedin London in 1775,describes 
Fordyce's fall. His widow married in 1812 
Sir James Bland Burges [q. r.j 
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[Gent. Mag. xlii. 310, 311, and 292, 293, 296, 
892, 434-6, xxxviii. 274, xi. 844, vol. lix. pt. ii. 

L866 ; Grenville Papers, iv. 639-43 ; Walpole's 
ttere, V. 893-6 ; Anderson's Scottish Nation.] 

E. C-N. 

FORDYCE, DAVID (1711-1751), pro- 
fessor at Aberdeen, bom at Broadford, near 
Aberdeen, and baptised 1 April 1711, was the 
second son of George Fordyce of Broadford, 
provost of Aberdeen. Aiter attending Aber- 
deen grammar school he was entered of Ma- 
rischal Colle^re in 1724, where he went through 
a course of philosophy under Professor Daniel 
Gtirden, and of mathematics under Mr. John 
Stewart. He took his M.A. degree in 1728. 
Bein^ intended for the church he next studied 
divinity under Professor James Chalmers, and 
obtained in due time license as a preacher, 
though he never received a call. In 1742 he 
was appointed professor of moral philosophy 
in Marischal College. By Dodsley he was 
employed to write the article ' Moral Phi- 
losophy ' for the ' Modem Preceptor,' which 
was afterwards published separately as ' The 
Elements of Moral Philosopny,' 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1754. It reached a tourth edition in 
1769, and was translated into Oerman, 8vo, 
Zurich, 1757. Previously to this Fordyce 
had attracted some notice by his anonymous 
'Dialogues concerning Education,' 2 vols. 
Svo, London, 1745-8. In 1760 he made a 
tour through France, Italy, and other coim- 
tries, and was returning home in September 
1751 when he lost his life in a storm off 
the coast of Holland. His premature end is 
noticed by his brother, Dr. James Fordyce 
[q. v.], in one of his * Addresses to the Deity,' 
and a bombastic epitaph from the same pen 
will be found in the * Gentleman's Maga- 
zine' for 1796 (vol. Ixvi. pt. ii. pp. 1052- 
1053). Fordyce's posthumous works are : 
1. * Theodorus : a dialogue concerning the 
art of Preaching,' 12mo, London, 1752, which 
was often reprmted, along with James For- 
dyce's * Sermon on the Eloquence, and an 
Essay on the Action of the Pulpit.' 2. * The 
Temple of Virtue. A Dream [by D. For- 
dyce J. Published [with some additions] by 
James Fordyce,' 16mo, London, 1757 (other 
editions in 1759 and 1775). 

[Chalmers's Biog. Diet. 1814, xiv. 468-70; 
Chambers's Eminent Scotsmen, ii. 64-6 ; Irving's 
Book of Scotsmen, p. 149 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] 

G. G. 

FORDYCE, GEORGE (1736-1802), phy- 
sician, born at Aberdeen on 18 Nov. 1736, 
was the only and posthumous son of George 
Fordyce of Broadford, a small property near 
that city. His father was one of a family 
of twenty children, several of whom became 



well known, e.g. David, the professor of philo- 
Bophy [q. v.] ; James, the divine [q. t.j ; Sir 
William, the physician [q. v.l; and "John, 
also a physician. G^rge Fordyce was sent 
to school at Fouran, and afterwards to the 
university of Aberdeen, where he became 
M.A. at the age, it is said, of fourteen. A year 
later he was sent to his uncle. Dr. John For- 
dyce of Uppiiu^ham, to prepare for the medical 
Erofession, and, after spenaing four years with 
im, entered as a medical student in the 
university of Edinburgh. Here he became 
a favourite pupil of Cullen, from whom he 
imbibed a fondness for chemistry and materia 
medica, as well as an insight into practical 
medicine. He graduated M.D. in October 
1758 with a dissertation *De Catarrho,' which 
shows considerable knowledge of chemistry 
and contains results which the author thought 
worth quoting in his public lectures thirty 
years later. Immediately afterwards he came 
to London, but in 1769 passed over to Ley- 
den, where he studied anatomy under Al- 
binus. Returning to London m the same 
year he resolved to settle there as a lecturer 
on medical science, a career which was at 
that time, owing to the absence of reg^ular 
medical schools, a comparatively open one. 
Before the end of the year he had commenced 
a course of lectures on chemistry, and in 1764 
added courses on materia medica and the 
practice of physic. These subjects he con- 
tinued to teach for nearly thirty years, lec- 
turing on the three in succession from seven 
to ten on six mornings in the week the whole 
year through. Such arduous labour pro- 
bably soon began to bear fruit, as we find 
that Fordyce married in 1762, and in after 
years his lectures were extremely popular, 
being attended successively by thousands of 
students, among them many who subse- 
quently became distinguished. Several full 
copies of notes by his pupils still exist in 
manuscript. 

Fordyce was admitted licentiate of the 
College of Physicians on 25 June 1766. Five 
years afterwards, a vacancy having occurred 
for a nhysician at St. Thomas's Hospital 
through the death of Akenside, Fordyce be- 
came a candidate, and, after a close contest 
with Dr. (afterwards Sir William) Watson, 
was elected on 11 July 1770 to that office^ 
which he held till his death. In 1770 he 
was made F.R.S., and wrote several papers 
in the * Philosophical Transactions.* In 1787 
he was elected * speciali gratia ' fellow of the 
College of Physicians, the greater honour 
because at that time only graduates of Eng- 
lish universities were generally eligible to 
the fellowship, and because Fordyce had. been 
an active partisan of the licentiates in their 




rel with tlie college, Fordyce took 
MRAnt part In liie compilation of the 
barmacopeiti LondinensU,' which was is- 
sued in IT88. In 1793 he osaiated in form- 
ia|lf a 3ociet J for the Improvement of Medical 
and Chirurgical Knowledge, to the 'Tnuis- 
actioos' of which he aUo contributed. 

Fordyce was not at first miccessful in prac- 
tice, owing, it is said, partly to disregard of 
appeurances In manner and drees ; but in 
later liftt he was fully occupied till his health 
began to give way. His liabits had always 
been such ad to try bis constitutioa ; and ta 
early life, it is said, he often reconciled the 
claims of pleasure and business by lecturing 
for three hours in the moming without baring 
gone to bed the night before. He had con- 
ceived the idea that man ought to eat only 
once in the day, and consequently took no 
meal but a dinner, though this, if anecdotes 
are trust worthy .was a very liberal onefMcrire, 
Coli. of Phy*. 18(8, ii. 37&). He died of dis- 
orders connected with gout on 25 May 1802, 
at his house in Yjmex Street, Strand. He 
was the father of two sons, who died young, 
and two daughters, who survived bim. IIis 
portrait, bv T. PhiUips, ia preserved at St. 
Thomaa'a lloapitnl, and was engraved by 
S.Phillip9ial796. 

Fordyce was a man of much intellectual 
force and of great attainments in medicine. 
Ilia fiiend Dr. Wells, no meanjudge, thought 
him more generally skilled in tne medical 
sciences than any other person of bis time. 
He was niao a good chemist and mineralogist. 
One of his chemical papers in the ' Philoso- 
phical Transactions' (_No. 7 in Ust below) is 
important as confirming by an indirect method 
I h'.> views of Priestley and Lavoisier in oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of Phlogiston. His 
inixlical lectures, judging finm the manu- 
script not£s, seem to have been lucidly ar~ 
ranged and remarkable for rather elaborate 
logical analysis. They are Bud by Dr. Wells 
to have been composed and delivered entirely 
without notes, and with s elow, hesitating 
manner. The 'Elements of Physic 'was the 
text-book for these lectures; but it is on the 
'Treatise on Digestion' and the 'Disserta- 
liiiiis on Fever' that Fordyce's reputation 
T.^ls. The former, which was first delivered 
I.-, the Oulstonian lecture before the College 
>>i Phvsicians, is a work of great ability and 
(.'•iiiceived in a scientific spirit. Kejccting 
utl pnrely mechanical and chemical theories, 
be treots'digestion aa aphvsiologicaljproress. 
A similar reaction aeainst tlie scholastic medi- 
cal systems of the last centurv is shown in 
the ' DisBi-rtations on Fever,' m which the 
leading principle is that 'observation of the 
disease is entirely to be adhered to, without 

TOL. XIX, 



-. n .,-iy or how anything i 

ta&es place.' Fordyce's observations on 
temperature of thatuman body n 
rous and historic^y important. He devised 
experiments, the results of which were com- 
municated to the Royal Society by Sir 0. 
niagden, which showed that the body pre- 
^_... temperature even In heated 



He wrote: 1. 'Elements of Agriculture 
and Vegetation,' Edinburgh, 1766, 8vo ; 3nd 
edition, London ; 3rd edition, ib., 1779 (lec- 
tures ^ven to a class of gentlemen interested 
in agriculture). 2. ' Elements of the Prac- 
tice of Physic,' 2 vols., London; 2nd edi- 
lion,175e-70i GthedItion,ib.,ir9l. 3.'Trea- 
lise on the Digestion of Food,' London, 
1791; 2ndedition, 1791. 4. ' DlsserUtion on 
Simple Fever,' London, 1794; 2nd edition, 
ib., 1800 ; ' Second Dissertation on Tertian 
Intermittent Fever,' ib., 1795; 'Third Dis- 
sertation on Continued Fever,' 2 pla., 1 798-9 ; 
' Fourth Dissertation,' ib., 1803 ; ' Fifth Dis- 
sertation '(edited after the author's deatbby 
Dr. Wells), ib,, 1803. 5. ' Syllabus of Lec- 
tures on Chemistry,' 12mo, a. d. The first 
fdurweretranslatedintoQerman. In'Philo- 
BophicalTranMU;tionfl:'(l) 'Of the Light pro- 



Ier,'vol. Uis.; (3) 'New Method of Assaying 
Copper Ores;' (4) 'On Loss of Weight in 
Bodies on being Melted or Heated,' vol. Izxr.; 
(5) ' Account of an E):periment on Heat,' 
vol. Invii. ; (6) ' The Croonian Lecture on 
Muscular Motion ; ' (^7) ' On the Cause of the 
Additional Welsh t which Bodies acquire on 
being Calcined, vol. Ixxxli.; (8) 'Account 
of a New Pendulum, being the Bakerian 
Lecture,' vol. Ixxziv. In ' Transactions ' of 
a society above mentioned: (1) 'Observe 
tiona on the Small-pox and Oausesof Fever j' 
(2) ' An Attempt to Improve the Evidence 
of Medicine ; ' (3) 'Some Observations upon 
the Composition of Medicines.' 

[Gent. Msg. June 1802 (memoir by Dr. Wells, 
tile arigiBoI authority); Monthly Uag. July 
1803; Archives of St. Thomas's HospitAl] 

J. F. P. 

FORDYCE, JAMES, D.D, (1720-1790), 
Presbyterian divine and poet, third son of 

Oeorge Fordyce of Broadford, merchant and 
provost of Aberdeen (who bad twenty chil- 
dren), was bom at Aberdeen In the lost 
Suartor of 1720. David Fordyce [q. lA wth 
is elder brother, Alexander Fordyce [q. v.] 
and Sir William Fordyce [g. v.] were bia 
Tounger brothers; Geoige Fordyce, M,D. 
fq. v.], was his nejihew. From the ,\berdcen 
IDgh School Fordyce proceeded to Marischal 
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College, wbere he was educated for the mi- 
nifitry. On 23 Feb. 1743 he was licensed 
by the Aberdeen presbytery. In September 
1744 he was presented by the crown to the 
second charge at Brechin, Forfarshire. His 
admission was delayed, as the parishioners 
stood out for their right of election ; he was 
ordained at Brechin on 28 Aug. 1745. His 
position was not comfortable, and he did not 
set on with his colleague. In 1753 he took 
his degree of M.A. at Marischal College, and 
in the same year he received a presentation 
to Alloa, Clackmannanshire. The parishioners 
wanted another man ; however, Fordyce got 
a call on 5 June, demitted his charge at 
Brechin on 29 Aug., and was admitted at 
Alloa on 12 Oct. 1753. Here he won the 
affections of his flock, and rapidly acquired 
reputation as a preacher. He published 
several sermons ; m 1760 his sermon before 
the general assembly on the * folly, infamy, 
and misery of unlawiul pleasures ' created a 
profound impression, ana stamped him as a 
pulpit orator of the first rank. The univer- 
sity of Glasgow made him a D.D. 

Already Fordyce had turned his thoughts 
to London, where several members of his 
family had established themselves. During 
a visit to his brother Alexander in 1759 an 
unsuccessful effort had been made by his 
friends to procure for him a call to a vacant 
pastorate in Carter Lane. In 1760 he was 
chosen as colleague to Samuel Lawrence,D.D., 
minister of the presbyterian congregation in 
Monkwell Street. He demitted his charge 
at Alloa on 30 May, and was released from 
it on 18 June 1760. Lawrence died on 
1 Oct., and Fordyce became sole pastor. He 
preached only on Sunday afternoons, the 
morning lecturer being Thomas Toller, Law- 
rence's son-in-law. 

Fordyce^s eloquence soon drew crowds to 
Monkwell Street. He had the natural ad- 
vantages of a dignified presence and a piercing 
eye ; his delivery and gestures were studied 
with great care. His topics were didactic, 
but he freed them from dryness by his powers 
of imagination and a polish and pomp of his 
style which satisfied cultured tastes. He 
forsook generalities, and dealt with the ethics 
of actual life. Garrick is said to have heard 
him more than once, and to have spoken 
highly of his oratory, Boswell speaks of his 
* long and uninterrupted social connection ' 
with Johnson ; he introduced Johnson to 
Blair. His sympathetic account (in 'Ad- 
dresses to the l3eity,* 1785) of Johnson's 
religious character has often been quoted. 
From this and other passages of his writing 
it is evident that, while he avoided the posi- 
tion of a party preacher and steered clear of 



controversy, his moderation had not destroyed 
his evangelical faith. 

Fordyce's popularity lasted for about twelve 
years. Several causes contributed to its de- 
cline. In 1772 the failure of his brother 
Alexander involved the ruin of some of For- 
dyce's warmest adherents, and the alienation 
of many friends. In 1775 the congregation 
was rent by a quarrel between Fordyce and 
Toller; the ground of the ill-feeling is not 
stated, but may perhaps be gathered Srom the 
tone of Toller's nmeral sermon for Alexander 
Fordyce. Fordvce's part in the dispute is 
not excused by his Mends ; he procured the 
dismissal of Toller on 28 Feb. 1775 ; a large 

5 art of the congregation withdrew with 
'oiler to an independent meeting-house in 
Silver Street. Fordyce now undertook the 
whole of the duties at Monkwell Street; his 
audience thinned, and disappointment greyed 
upon his health. Under medical advice he 
resigned his office at Christmas 1782. His 
charge at the ordination of his successor, 
James Lindsav, D.D., on 21 Ma^r 1783, is re- 
garded as his nnest effort of pulpit eloquence. 
He retired to a country residence near 
Christchurch, Hampshire, where he was a 
neighbour of Lord Bute, who gave him the 
range of his library. Several publications, 
including a poor volume of poems, were the 
fruits of his leisure. On the death (1792) of 
his brother, Sir William Fordyce, he removed 
to Bath. He was troubled with asthma, 
and, after much suffering from this cause, 
died suddenly of syncope on 1 Oct. 1796 in 
his seventy-sixth year, and was buried in 
one of the parish churches of Bath. A funeral 
sermon was preached by Lindsay at Monk- 
well Street on 16 Oct. He married (1771) 
Henrietta Cummyng, who died at Bath on 
10 Jan. 1823, aged 89. There » was no issue 
of the marriage. 

He published: 1. *The Eloquence of the 
Pulpit,' &c., 1752, 8vo (ordination sermon; 
often reprinted with David Fordyce's'Theo- 
dorus'). 2. 'The Temple of Virtue,' &c., 
1757, 12mo (by David Fordyce ; but this edition 
has additional matter by James Fordyce). 

3. * The Folly ... of Unlawful Pleasures,' 
&c., 1760, 8vo ; 2nd edit. Edinb. 1768, 8vo. 

4. * Sermons to Yoimg Women,' 1765, 2 vols. 
12mo, often reprinted. 5. * The Character and 
Conduct of the Female Sex,' 1776, 8vo. 
6. * Addresses to Young Men,' 1777, 2 vols. 
8vo. 7. ' Addresses to the Deity,' 1786, 8vo. 
8. * Poems,' 1786, 8vo. 9. * A Discourse on 
Pain,' 1791, 8vo (Chalmers refers to a certain 
'cure for the cramp' here given, and con- 
nects it with a passage from Beaumont and 
Fletcher^ Also sermon on popery (1754), 
reprintea 1779; ordination sermonand chaige 



(1766); Bermon on Eccles. si. 1 (1757); 
ninersl8«raiODforLawreDCe(1760); sermon 
on Proy. Tiii. C, 7 (1775) ; charga at ordina- 
tion of Lindsay (1783). 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Ecclea. Scot. ; LiodBuy's 
funeral Sermon. 17S7: Proteataot Dissenting 
Mnganins. 1796 p. 3S9 aq., 1797 p. SI eq. ; 
WilsoQ'a DisHBiitiiig Churches, 1808, iii. 114, 
200 aq.; Chalmera'i God. Biog.Dict. 1814, xir. 
470 «q. : Mitchell's Scotsman°s Library, lS2o, 
p. 30 St). : Bogus and Beaoutt's Qlst. of Dia- 
aenlarg. Ig3S. ii. 606 »q. ; Bostretl's Johneun 
(Wright), 1869, ii. 168. viii. 413, x. 155; Ander- 
(onsScottiBh Nittion, 1870, ii. S41s(], (^resthe 
fumily pedigree).] A. G. 

FORDYCE, Sra WILLIAM (1724- 
1792), physician, son of Provoat I'ordyce of 
Abcrfeen, and brother of David Fordyce 
[a. T.], was born at Aberdeen in 1724, and 
educated at UariscLal College, also serving 
& medical pupilage with a local practitioner 
and with his brother John at Uppingham 
in 1 743. It has been infetred that he ijuaU- 
Bed at Edinburgh, from the fact that he was 
adiniCted a member of the Royal Medical 
Society there, 22 Dec. 1 744 ; but it is more pro- 
balile tliat he left Edinbu^h without quali- 
fying, volunteering for the army during the 
war with France which ended m 1748, and 
obtaining an appointiaent as surgeon to the 
guards, witb whom he served in three cam- 
pAigns, enduring many hardships. Probably 
nfter the peace he travelled and studied in 
France. lie wb3 at Turin in 1750 (Frag- 
mentaChirurgiat,^. 21), but returned to Lon- 
don in the same year. While retaining for 
□umy years his connection witli the army, he 
entered upon general practice in London, and 
litis and tbe growing note of his brothers in- 
troduced him to theljest circles. In 1770 he 



College of Physicians on 10 April 1786. He 



for to greater distances and received greater 
sums than almost anv physician of his time, 
and accumulated mucn monev. He aided his 
brother Alexander [q. v.] to his daxiliug rise 
of fortune, and suffered great loss when he 
fiiiied, generously taking upon himself the 
burden of bis brother James a loHS also. His 
generosity and hoepitnlily were very great. 
Uifl medical skill and knowledge were con- 
siderable for hia lima, as testilied by his 
works, soma of which went through nume- 
roiweditions. TheSocietycif Arts votod him 
n gold medal for his work on rhubarb. He 
died at Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, after 
n long illness, on 4 Dec. 17B2, aged 68. At 
the lime of his death be was tol rector of 



Marischal College, Aberdeen, M which he left 
1,000/, 

Fordyce's works (ail published in London) 
are: 1. 'A Review of the Venereal Disease 
and its Remedies,' 1767, fifth edition 1785; 
German Ironslation, Altenbiug, 1769. 2. ' A 
New Inquiry into the Causes, Symptoms, and 
Cure of Putrid and Inflammatory Fevers, with 
an Appcndis on the Hectic Fovar and on the 
Ulcerated Sore Throal,' 1773, fourth edition 
1777; German translation, Leipiig, 1774. 
3. 'The Great Importance and Proper Method 
of Cultivating and Curing Ilhubarti in Britain 
for Medical Uses,' 17&1. 4. ' Fcngtnenta 
Chirurgica et Medico,' 1764. 5. 'Letter to 
Sir John Sinclair on the Virtues of Muriatic 
Acid in curing Putrid Diseases,' 1790. 

[Geat. Mag. liii. 1217; Pordyca'a Works; 
Chalmers's Biog. Diet. ; Munk's CoU, of Phya. ii. 
369-60.1 O.T. B. 

FOREST, JOHN (1474 ?-1538>, martyr, 
entered the convent of Franciscans of the 
Observance at Greenwich when about seven- 
teen years of age. Some nine years lat«r 
he was sent by the convent to studv theo- 
logy in the Franciscan house without Water- 
gate at Oxford. In due time he suppli- 
cated the regents for admission to oppose 
in divinity for the degree of bachelor, but 
there is no evidence of his having taken 
any degree, though Pits calls him doctor of 
theology. After returning to Greenwich be 
was appointed minist«r of the English pro- 
vince, but the date is doubtful. In January 
1636 Cardinal Wolsey attempted to hold a 
visitation of the Observants by virtue of his 
legatine power. This was strongly opposed 
by most of the 6iars, but Forest supported 
his authority, and went so far as to curse 
nineteen of his recalcitrant brethren at Paul's 
Cross. This, according to Francis k S. Clara, 



convent at Greenwich seem to show that he 
was elected minister to succeed Friar William 
Peto, who had displeased Henry VIII by his 
expression of opimon about the divorce. A 
lift of names in Cromwell's hand apparently 
implies that Forest might be reckoned on as 
an opponent of Peto on the king's behalf,and 
be was probably appointed for that reason. 
The king knew him personally from the fact 
of his beingconfessor to the queen (Catherine 
of Arragon), and at a later time he sud that 
Forest had promised to preach in his support. 
But after his appointment as minister he 
became an ardent advocate of the queen'a 
cause, preaching himself on her behalf and 

Sri-'venting cither members of his c 
rom preaching on ihS other side, oiei 



Forester 4. 

■while diBcontented friars of hia convent fre- 

Sucntly complained to Cromwell of hia con- 
uct. Intheaprinffof 1533thekinK8UCce«l«d 
in procuring his deposition and the appoint- 
ment of Fr. Jean de ta Hey, a Frenctman, 
as cominiesBry. Forest was Bent io some 
convent in the north, hut in the following 
year was hack in London imprisoned at New- 
gate on a chai^ of heresy, tne basis of which 
-woi denial of the king's supremacy. He at 
first submitted to the court. His confine- 
ment, therefore, was not strict, and he was 
allowed to celebrat-e divine service and bear 
confessions. It waa found that he used this 
opportunity of confirming hia visitors in the 
old faith, and employed his leisure in writing 
abook, 'DeauctoritatoEcclesiiB et Foatificis 
Maximi,' iaveiKhing with great vehemence 
against the pride and impiety of the king in. 
asauming the title of head of the church. 
Sentence of death had been passed upon him 
at the commencement of bis imprisonment, 
and when his relapse was discovered it was 
immediatelv carried out. He waa burnt on 
22 May l&SS in Smitbfield with unusual 
Imrbarity, being slung alive over a fire in- 
Bt«sd of being surrounded by faggots. Au 
' image called Dderfel QBdern,'Tvhichhad been 
long venerated in North Wales, waa used aa 
fuel ta fulfil a Welsh prophecy, which said 
that it would set a forest on fire. Bishnp 
Hugh LstimiT preached a sermon on the 
occasion, urging him in vain to recant, and 
the lord mayor, Cromwell, and other great 
people were present. The book mentioned 
above is the only literary work which he is 
said to have composed, and that is not known 
to be extant. There are, however, some letters 
-of hia to Queen Catherine and others printed 
hy Wadding and Parkinson. 

[Cal. Hen. ^TII, vols. y. vi. vii.; HnU'a Chron. 
pp.l35,232i;Bourchiei:'aHiBt, Ei^l.deMartyrio 
Katrnm Angl. Ingoldstadt, 1683, p. 28; Francis 
i a. Clara, Supplem. Hist. Prov. Angl., Douay. 
1871. p-8; Athene son. i. 107 ; Foie, ii. 6f)0, 
7.170; Pits, i. 728; Tannar'B Bibl. Brit.-Hib. 
p. 292 ; Wadding's Annnles MiDorum. ivi. 385, 
390, 41B; Parkinson's Colloct. Anglo-Mi noritica, 
pp. 234, 211 : GaBqnet'9 Hen. VIII and English 
Moniuitoriea,i. lB3-a01; FronJa, iii. 29S; Parker 
Boc.: 1 Lat. li. 266, 2 Lat, pp. 301-2. 2 Tyn. 
p. 302, 2 Cran. pp. 3fI6-6, Bals pp. 139, 609 ; 
Rawlinson MS. B. i88, f. 41 J.] C. T. M. 

POKESTER, J.A.MES (^. 16U), theo- 
logical and medical writer, matriculated in 
the university of Cambridge as a sizar of Clare 
Hall, 26 May 1576. He proceeded B.A. in 
1579-80, M.A. in 15S3, and practised physio 
iCooFF.a, At^nrt Cafitabr. in. 68). Ilypro- 
curement of Henry Barrow, the puritan, he 
wrote out part of the book entitled ' A brief 
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Description of the False Church,' but he says 

that he found fault ' in respect off the sharps 
maner of wryt3nig thereof,' and caused it to 
be reformed, but he alleged that be never 
saw the book in print. He was indicted with 
Barrow, Greenwood, and othera, on iX March 
1692-3, for writing and publishing books to 
cry down the church ot England and the 
queen's prerogative in ecclesiastical matters. 
As he eipresled penitence, however, his Life 
was spared. 

He was the author of; 1. 'The Pearle of 
Practise, or Practisers Pearle for Phisicke 
andChirurgerie found out by Jfohn] H[eaterl 
a Spnge richeorDiBtiller,am ongst the Learned 
Observations and Proved Practise* of many 
expert Men in both Faculties. Publishedand 
drawn into methode,' London, 1584, 4to. 
2. ' The Marrow and Juice of 360 Scriptures,' 
London, 1611, 4to. 

[Ame<'B Typogr. Anliq. (Herbert), p. 1256; 
Egerton Papers, pp. 18B, 178 ; Strypa'g Annals, 
iv. 03 ; Watt's BibL Brit.] T. C. 

FORFAR, Eabls op. [See Doueiua, 
Archibald.] 

FOROAILL, DALLAN {JI. flOO), Irish 
saint. [See Dill&k.] 

FORMAL, ANDREW {d. 1622), arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, is said to have been one 
of the Formans of Hatton, near Berwick-on- 
Tweed(&o(icAron.p.24a). The 'Lord Trea- 
surer's Accounts' record a small peyment to 
him on 22 Oct. 1489 {Aa^imnts of Lord Bigh 
7Vea«urer,p. 123; cf. p. 128). According to 
Mr. Dickson, he waa protimotary hy Septem- 
ber 1491, and his name appears in that ca- 
lacity several times in the treasury ai 

"%y 1-"-' ■ '" ■ 

Gih 



In May 1492 he distributed the royal alms 
in St. Giles's, and in April 1498 won money 
from James IV at cards {ib. pp. 187, 386; 
cf pp. 172, 187, &c.) When Petkin War- 
becfc landed in Scotland (November 1495) 
the protonotary appears to have been told 
off to attend him. Ho received 74/. 8». in 
connection with this service (21 Sept. 1496) 
at the time of the futile expedition across the 
Tweed. He probably remained with War- 
beck till the impostor sailed from Ayr for 
Ireland in July 1497 (S. pp. 299. 344-5, Pref. 
pp. ciivii-ciiii). Next September 'Andrew 
Forman, protonotary apostolic and prior of 
May,' waa despatched with the Bishop of 
Aberdeen and Sir Patrick Hume to make 
terms with Henry VH. A truce was signed 
for seven years at Aytoun. in Berwickshire 
(.■iO Sept. 1497). He was employed in other 
embassies in 1499 and l.Wl, an'd on 8 Oct. 
1601 was empowered to treat for the mar- 
riage of James IV to Henry VU'a daughter 
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WargBret (Rtmbe, pp. 673, 731, 772, 
780; Paul, No. 2002). 

Fonnan was rewarded by penniBsi 
Itold benefice is England (24 iUy 1 498), and 
witb A peusion of a thousand merks ' till he 
lie7>n>raoit'f toabiahoprikorabboay'nSOct.) 
(PlCKSOW, Pref. p. cWiJi); and by tlie grant 
of the wardship of the Rutliertord heiresa 
(12 Nov, 1502), who ultimately married his 
brother, Sir John Forman (Jiqf.<i^f/;'ea(Sea^, 
No8. 21(77, 3612). By 8 Oct. 1501 he was 
postulate of Moray, and bv 12 Nov. 1503 full 
bishop of this see (i*. So. 2677; Rimeb, 
p. 778). In 1502 he was also commandator 
of Pitlenweem in Fife and of Cottinghame 
iu England {Reff. of Great deal, No. 2677). 
On 30 July 1509 Forman was appointed 
ambasHador to Henrv VIII. Early in loll 
(Jaouary?) Jamea iV commissioned him to 
bring aliout a general peace among Chrielian 
princes with a view to a grwtt crusade. For 
the next few years he was occupied in this 
work. The pope, Julius II, determined to 
niubu him a cardinal (Breweb, i. 1459, liSl, 
1643, &c.) Forman succeeded in making a 
truce between Julius and Louis XII (lA. iL 
776). but not in securing universal peace. 
s IV nuide an alliance with Louis for 
on England, and Louis made the 
it arch Dish op of Bourges, for which 
1 contested election, ho did homage 
lis Sept. 1513 (Michel, i. 318-21 ; Gallia 
'putiiina, 11.93-4). Henry, suspecting the 
jg of France's intentions, refusod t he bishop 
Ue-^onduct through his country (12 Nov. 
J2) ; but Forman was abroad hv April 
PS, and sent news of Julius H'e death to 
nland. In these days he was redeemed 
laipotent with James (Brgwbii, No. 3661). 
b S, who succeeded Julius II in the pa- 
, had promoted the Bishop of Moray 
.t. Andrews (by 27 Jan. 1514), then va- 
t by the death of Alexander Stewart, 
lee rVs eon, who was slain at Flodden 
), 4882, Leslie, p. 95). His election to 
I see was contested by Gavin Douglas 
It,] and John Hepburn. It was generally 
ieved Ihnt Forman was supported bv the 
jgent, the Uuke of Albany, whom, now- 
tEe bishop did not accompany to Scot- 
In March 1515 the bishop was at 
^na, and about 3 June he left Bruges for 

Leo had already appointed the 

new archbishop bis legate in Scotland, but 
promised W revoke the commission on bear- 
ing of Henry VUI's disapproval (2 March 
1515) (Brewer, u. Nos. 210, 291, 365, 576, 
693). 

The archbishop was so unpopular in Scot- 
land that in Januoi^ 151G it was reported 
Uiat the lords would league agtunst him, and 
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that ' the dulte vfill be the tptrr reitavit if he 
tak bis part.' His great offence seems to 
have been the accumulation of ecclesiHsticul 
benefices which the lords thought would be 
belter in the hands of members of their own 
family. Besides the offices already noticed he 
had held the monasteries of Drybiirgh, Dun- 
fermline, Kilwinning, and Aibronth, and 
was accused of aiming at the see of Glasgow 
also (li.ii. Nos. 27, 50,776; Leslie, p. 101). 
Ho appears, however, to have very soon re- 
signed everything, except St. Andrews and 
Dunfermline (No. 776) ; and in February 
1516 the three competitors for St. Andrews 
consented to abide by jUbany's decision. Al- 
bany gave St, Andrews to r orman, and pro- 
moted James Hepburn to the see of Moray 
(Lbslie, p. 106). In May 1516 Albany was 
still urging his claims to the cardinalate (No. 
1869); and it appears that, notwithstanding 
Henry VIIFs opposition, he was 'legatus 
naCus cum potestate legati a latere' (r^ni 
ScotiteK'^roi'^o'i''' ^c-389). Asbiahop 
of Moray he had procured for this see an 
exemption from the authority of St. Andrews, 
much to the displeasure of James IV and his 
son. As archbieliopofSt. Andrews he sought 
to limit, though he could not at once annul, 
the exemption andauthorityofOlasgow (Ro- 
BEBTSOir, pp. ccxxvi-ccxxviii). As primate 
of Scotlana he issued an important series of 
constitutions in 1515-16, which are printed 
in the 'Scotia Concilia' (pp. ccixi,&c.) He 
died in 1522, and was buried at Dunferm- 
line (Smfiehnm. p. 245). 

Forman is praised for his generositT, his 
political capacity, and his schoiarsbtp. Dem- 
St er makes Forman the author of three works : 
1. ' Contra Lutherum.' 2. ' De Stoica Phi- 
losophia.' 3. ' Collectanea Decretalium ' 
((A. p. 24S). Robertson, in the notes to 
hie ' Scoti» Concilia,' prints some interest- 
ing documents showing the debts F'orman 
incurred in his candidature for the cardinal- 
ale, and how the bishop laid his ill-success 
the charm of Henry VIH, who would 

: suffer him to pass through England (i. 



vi). 



[AMoDtits of ths Lord High Treasurer of Soot- 
liind, ed. T. Uickeon : R«g. of (ho GrMt Seal of 
Scotland, ed. J. B, Paul, vols. i. and ii, ; Cal. of 
Doc. Henry VIU. vols. i. and ii., ed. Browsr; 
Rymer'a FcEdora, vol. xii., ed. 1 783 ; Michel, Lob 
Ecossaisen Franra. to), i.. cd. 1861 ; Exchsqner 
RoUs of SeoiUod, ed. BarnBt ; Burton'e Th? 
3cot Abroad, i. 138-40; Itrgistrum MonrionH 
(Maitlond Soc) ; Conrilia Soiin. ed. Jos. Ro- 
bertfiOD ; Gordon's ScotichtMnlcoD. ed. 1967 ; 
Keith's List of SeotGhBiabopa.t<d. 1824 ; ImIIo's 
lliit. uf Scotland (siilcontb cent, trauslation).] 
T. A A. 
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FORMAN, SIMON (1552-1611), astro- 
loger and quack-doctor, was fifth son of the 
eiffht children of William Forman and his 
wife Mary, daughter of John Foster, by 
Marianna Hallam. Simon's grandfather, 
Kichard Forman, was governor of Wilton 
Abbey before the suppressiqn of the monas- 
teries, and when the abbey was made over 
to William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, held 
some office about the park. Dying in 1556 
Richard was buried at Foulson, Devonshire. 
Simon's &ther, William, bom at Quidhamp- 
ton, Wiltshire, in 1524, served as page to 
Lady Willoughby; married in 1544 Mary 
Foster, who came from the neighbourhood 
of Andover ; was deprived of property which 
he should have inherited from his father, and 
died 1 Jan. 1564, being buried at Foulson. 
Simon's mother lived to the age of ninety- 
seven, dying in 1602, and being buried with 
her husband. She was vigorous to the last, 
walking two miles within a fortnight of her 
death. Simon, who paid much attention to 
the genealogy of his family, claimed descent 
from some apocryphal Richard Forman, earl 
of Devonshire in the time of William I, who 
is said to have built the church of St. James 
at Exeter. A Sir Oeorge Forman was created 
K.B. in 1485, and Sir William Forman, haber- 
dasher, was lord mayor of London in 1538-9. 
With both of these Simon declared that he 
was connected. 

Simon was born at Quidhampton, 30 Dec. 
1552. Lilly's statement that ne was son of 
a chandler, and was born in Westminster, 
is untrue. He suffered as a child from bad 
dreams, presaging * the troubles of his riper 
years.' A clergyman of Salisbury, named 
Kiddout, who had formerly been a cobbler, 
and who removed to Quidhampton, when 
the plague ra^ed in Salisbury, first taught 
Simon his accidence. Afterwards he went 
for two years to a free school in the Close 
at Salisbury, under a master named Boole or 
Bowie, * a severe and furious man,' and was 
thence removed to the care of one Min- 
teme, prebendary of the cathedral, a person 
of unpleasantly frugal habits. The death of 
Simon's father in January 1563-4 left him 
destitute. His mother neglected him, and 
made him do menial work. On 8 Feb. 1567 
he apprenticed himself to Matthew Comin, 
a general dealer, of Salisbury. His master 
treated him kindly, but his mistress had a 
violent temper, and he left after a serious 
quarrel with her (29 June 1572). He had 
kept up his studies by getting a schoolboy 
who lodged with his master to teach him at 
night all he learned by day. He went through 
the Isle of Wight on his way home to Quid- 
hampton. His mother still aeclined to main- 



tain him; he became a 'schoolmaster near 
his native place, and received 40«. for half a 
year's work. On 20 May 1578 Simon made 
Ais way to Oxford with a friend, Thomas 
Ridear. He entered Magdalen College as a 
poor scholar, and studied at the school at- 
tached to the college. John Thomborough, 
a demy of the college (afterwards bishop of 
Limenck), and his friend Robert Pin]mey 
of St. Mary's Hall, two pleasure-loving young 
gentlemen, took him into their service. He 
had to attend them on hunting ezpeditiona 
to Shotover, and to walk to Cowley almost 
every day to assist them in the courtship of 
a young lady for whose hand they were both 
suitors. Forman left Oxford 12 Sept. 1574, 
and until midsummer 1578 found employ- 
ment as an usher in several small schools at 
Wilton, Ashmore, and Salisbury. Early in 
1579 he was lodging in the parsonage of 
Fisherton, and it was about that date that 
he discovered what he claimed to be his mi- 
raculous powers. *I did prophesy,' he re- 
cords in his diary, Hhe trutn of many things 
which afterwards came to pass, and the very 
spirits were subject to me. In June he was 
robbed of his goods and books, and, on the 
information of one William Estcourt, was 
sent to gaol for sixty weeks, apparently on 
the ground of practismj^ magic. This proved 
the first of a long senes of similar experi- 
ences. He was set free 14 July 1580, begged 
his way to London, and obtained work as 
a carpenter at Greenwich. On 14 Aug' he 
first practised his healing arts, which cured 
one Henry Jonson of London of a pulmonary 
complaint. In September he accompanied 
his patient to Holland; stayed for a fort- 
night at the Hague, and largely increased 
his knowledge of astrology and medicine. 
He was home again in October, and went to 
Quidhampton for a year, 'curing sick and 
lame folk,' but the justices at the Lent assizes 
bound him over to abstain from his quackery, 
and he had often to * thresh and dig and hedge ' 
for his living. In the autumn of 1581 he 
hired a house at Salisbury, and renewed his 
practice of physic and surgery. In August 
1582 he went to sea, and landed in Studland. 
On his return he travelled much, but finally 
set up in the next year (1583) in London as 
a doctor and astrologer. There he remained 
till the end of his life. He lived at different 
times in New Street, St. Thomas's Church- 
yard, Philpot Street, and elsewhere. The au- 
thorities invariablv condemned his methods 
of gaining a livelihood, and he repeat-edly 
suffered imprisonment, but gradually he ac- 
quired a lucrative practice, althoucfh for the 
most part a disreputable one. Tne Bishop 
of London summoned him in 1583 ; he was 
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imprisoned for nearly the whole of July 1584, 
and in the summer of 1585 he was robbed, 
assaulted, and sent to prison. The assault 
was perhaps due to his personal immoralities, 
of which ne left an elaborate record in his 
diaries. Women figured largely among his 
patients, and his treatment of them was Tery 
unprofessionaL In 1588 he began to publicly 
practise necromancy, and to ' call angels and 
spirits.' In 1589 he was impressed for the 
Portugal Toyage, but he seems to have been 
released from service within a month. On 
26 July 1590 he was threatened with pro- 
oess in the Star-chamber. His fortimes suf- 
fered eclipse, and he was near starvation. 
With a view to improving his position he 
began writing a treatise on mathematics and 
medicine. In 1592 the tide turned in his fa- 
vour. He worked assiduously and with ^at 
success among the poor in plague-stncken 
districts of London, where few doctors ven- 
tured. He himself caught the infection. The 
Ck>llege of Physicians summoned him in May 
1598 for practising without a license. He 
confessed that he nad practised in England 
for sixteen years, but in Liondon for two only ; 
claimed to have effected many cures; ac- 
knowledged that the only medical authors 
he studied were 'Cockes and Wainefleet' 

Sie first is probably a reference to Francis 
xe fq. V.]), and boasted that he used no 
other help to know diseases than the * Ephe- 
merides.' He declared that celestial si^s 
and aspects gave him all the information 
about Siseases that he required. The phy- 
sicians reported that he was laughably igno- 
rant of medicine and astronomy. He was 
interdicted from the practice of medicine, and 
was fined 5/., which he promised to pay. 

Forman had no intention of relinquishing 
his work. In 1594 he began experiments 
with the philosopher's stone and wrote a book 
on magic. Persons moving in high society, 
especially ladies, began to employ him. In 
1595 he went aboard * my Earl of Cumber- 
land's ship * to attend Lady Hawkins, and in 
September 1601 he wrote that he had made 
the acquaintance of Lord Hertford. To his 

e>or patients lie always remained accessible, 
ut the physicians still refused to tolerate 
him. On 7 Nov. 1595 ho was re-examined by 
them and was sent to prison and fined 10/. On 
22 Dec. the lord keeper Egerton ordered his 
release and demanded from the physicians an 
explanation of their conduct. In Septem- 
ber 1596 he was charged by the college with 
administering a water of his own manufac- 
ture, in the success of which he thoroughly 
believed, to a patient who died after drink- 
ing it. The physicians again sent him to 
prison, but he was set free in November. 



In September 1597 he was charged before 
the lord mayor with assaulting a woman, and 
was in the Counter for a fortnight. In 1597 
he took a house at Lambeth so as to be within 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canter* 
bury and free from the attacks of the physi- 
cians. But he seems to have suffered again 
at their hands in 1598, and on 25 June 1601 
the College of Physicians petitioned Arch- 
bishop Wnitgift to allow them to proceed 
against him once more! 

Forman had now acquired many power- 
ful friends. On 26 June 1G03 the university 
of Cambridge gave him a license to practise 
medicine (Ashmole MS. 1301, now 1763, 
f. 44), and on 27 Jime he proceeded M.D. 
from Jesus College. On 30 March 1607 a 
number of patients complained to the College 
of Physicians of Forman's prophetic methods 
of cure, and of the high charges which he 
demanded for his drugs. But imtil the end 
of his life Forman's connection among ladies 
of the court increased. At the trial of those 
charged with the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overoury in 1615, four years after Forman's 
death, it was shown that one of the defen- 
dants, Mrs. Turner, had constantly consulted 
Forman in order not only to forward an in- 
trigue of her own with Sir Arthur Main- 
waring, but also to assist her friend the Coun- 
tess oiEssex, who was seeking a divorce from 
the Earl of Essex (D'Ewes, Autob, i. 87). A 
very familiar letter was produced in court, 
written by the countess to Forman, in which 
she asked him to alienate by his magical 
philtres the love of her husband Essex, and 
to draw towards her the love of the Earl of 
Somerset. Indecent images in wax of the 
persons concerned in these scandals were 
brought into court by Forman's widow. A 
book in his handwriting was also produced 
containing the names of his female clients and 
accounts of their intrigues with gentlemen 
about the court of which they had given the 
doctor secret knowledge. It is stated that 
Lord-chief-just ice Coke was about to read out 
these notes when his attention was attracted 
to the name of his own wife (State TriaU, ii. 
931-2 : Weldon, Court of James 7, ed. Sir 
W. Scott, i.418; cf. AshmoleMSAU.i. 179). 
Forman was likewise reported to be especially 
skilful in tracking thieves and stolen treasure 




poem entitled *Overbury* 
Vision* (1610), Overbury is made to say that 
he often crossed the river to Lambeth, where 

Forman was, that fiend in human shape, 
That by his art did act the deriFs ape. 

Forman died 12 Sept. 161 1, and was buried 
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the same day in the church of St. Mary, 
Lamheth. His friend Lilly reports that on 
the previous Sunday Forman's wife had asked 
him whether he or she should die first. He 
answered that she would bury him on the 
following Thursday. On the Mondajr, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday Forman was in his usual 
health, and his wife twitted him with the 
falseness of his prophecy. But on Thursday 
after dinner he tooK a boat at Southwark to 
cross the Thames to Puddle Dock, and hav- 
ing rowed into mid stream fell down dead. 
A storm arose immediately after his death. 
With this curious story mav be compared the 
account of the death of Sir John Davies [q. v.], 
which his wife Eleanor foretold. 

Forman seems to have married twice. 
Weldon describes one of his wives as ' a very 

Sretty wench ' who was noted for her infi- 
elity. At Lambeth on 29 July 1599, when 
he was forty-seven, he married his first wife, 
Anne Baker, a niece on her mother's side of Sir 
Edward Moninges, and a member of a Canter- 
bury family. This lady was only seventeen at 
the date of the marriage, and the union does 
not seem to have been a happy one. The name 
of Forman's second wife, who survived him, 
was Jane, and she had a sister, Susan Browne 
of London. She was her husband's executrix, 
and a letter from her to a friend referring to 
her troubles since her husband's death, and 
dated from Lambeth Matsh 20 Feb. 1611- 
1612, is in Ashmole MS. 240, f. 107. By his 
first wife Forman had a son Clement. He 
left 1,200/. in money and a large illegitimate 
family. 

The sole work which Forman is known to 
have printed in his lifetime is * The Grounds 
of the Longitude, with an admonition to all 
those that are incredulous and believe not 
the trueth of the same. Written by Simon 
Forman, student in astmnomie and philo- 
sophy,' London, 1591, by Thomas Dawson. 
No copy is in the British Museum. One is 
in the Ashmolean collection at the Bodleian. 
Forman left a mass of manuscripts to Richard 
Napier, * who had formerly been his scholar.' 
Napier bequeathed them to Sir Richard Na- 
pier his nephew, whose son Thomas gave 
them to Elias Ashmole [q* v.] They are now 
among the Ashmolean MSS. at the Bodleian. 
The manuscripts, which W^ood remarks For- 
man did not live to methodise, include much 
autobiographical material. One of the most 
interesting features is a folio manuscript 
pamphlet entitled *The Bocke of Plaies 
and notes thereof per Formans for common 
pollicie.' The earliest extant accounts are here 
supplied of the performances of Shakespeare's 
• Macbeth ' (at the Globe Theatre on Saturday, 
20 April 1610), of the 'Winter's Tale' (at the 



Globe on Wednesday, 15 May 1611), and of 
' Cjrmbeline.' A representation of a play, 
acted 30 April 1611, by another dramatist 
on the subject of Richard 11 is also deficribed. 
The passages relating to Shakespeare were 
first print^ in J. P. Collier's * New Particu- 
lars,' 1836, pp. 6-26; facsimiles are given in 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps's'Fono Shake- 
speare ' (1853-65). A diary from 1664 to 
1602, with an account of Forman's early life 
(from Ashmole MS. 208), was printed by 
Mr. J. O. HaUiwell-PhiUipps in 1843 for the 
Camden Society, but the astrologer's frank 
confessions of ms immoral habits led the 
committee to cancel the publication after a 
few sheets had passed tnrough the press. 
Sixteen copies were alone struck off". Mr. 
Halliwell-PhiUipps added to this collection 
some ^nealogical notes by Forman, and 
issued It privately in an edition of 105 copies 
in 1849. The transcript is not always in- 
telligible, but the difficulty of transcribing 
Forman's crabbed handwriting is very great. 
A diary for 1607 (Ashmole MS. 802, f. 152) 
was examined by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps and 
deemed imfit for publication. Bliss has printed 
in his notes to Wood's * Athense Oxon.' ii. 
101-2, an * Argumente between Forman and 
Deathe in his Sicknes 1585, Sept. the 4th,* 
in verse from Ashmole MS. 208, f. 13 ^. Six 
books of medical practice, dated between 
March 1596 and December 1600, give the 
names of Forman's patients and their diseases. 
Chemical and medical collections, astrological 
papers, alchemical notes, verses on miscella- 
neous topics, and Forman's letters to Napier, 
fill a large number of the remaining manu- 
script volumes. There are also separate trea- 
tises on the plague, on the art 01 geomancy^ 
on prayer, on the astrological judgments of 
diseases, on the creation of the world, the re- 
storation of the Jews, and the life of Merlin, 
besides a poem on antichrist, prayers in Latin 
and English verse, and the astrologer's ac- 
counts of his dreams. In the printed diary 
Forman mentions that in 1600 he wrote out 
the two books of ' De Arte Memoratus ' by 
Appolonius Niger, and copied also the four 
books of Stegonnographia and divers other 
books (p. 30). There are, moreover, manu- 
script verses on his troubles with the doctors 
in the Plymouth Library, and these were 
printed by Mr. J. O. HaUiwell-PhiUipps in 
his privately printed account of that library 
in 1853. Sir S. E. Birdges printed in * Cen- 
suria Literaria,' iv. 410, a short account by 
Forman *of Lucifer's creation and of the 
world's creation/ from a manuscript in St. 
John's College, Oxford. 

Forman states that his portrait was painted 
in 1600, when he was arrayed in elaborate 
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raiment. In the 'Antiquarian Kcpertoiy' 
(17S0), i. 275, is an engraved portrait ' firom 
the oriiniial Amwrna in the collection of tHe 
Right Hon. Lord Mountstuart,* sow the pro- 
perty of the MarqiUB of Bute. 

rWood'a Athenn Oxod. td. Bliss, ii. QS; 
WiUiam LiUys History of his Lifs and Timea 
(1716). pp. 12-16 (Lilly obtaiDod his informa- 
tion from Form ftn's widow) ; the pablicntions of 
Forman's maDUS(^ripU described abore, editrd by 
Mr.J,O.HamwelI-PhillippB;Hist.MSS.Comm. 
8th Rep. 226-8 (vchireB of the Collega of Phy- 
ndaoa) ; Black's Catalogue of the Aahmolean 
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H6S. ; Weldoc'g Conrt of King James, ed. Scott, 
1812, i.4I7-I8;D'Ewes'B Autobiography,!. 87- 
89 ; HaliiwoIl-Pbillippfl'H OuUines of the Life 
of Shakeapeare, ed. 1887, i. 230-1, ii. 85-7, £58- 
2S9 ; LjsoQs's EurtronE, i. SOS ; Bolliwell's Ai- 
chEeologist, p. 31 ; LobgIst MSS. od, Eompe, p. 
S87 ; StTTpe'B Whilgift, ii. 4S7. A mrmnscript 
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